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DEDICATION. 


I  DEDICATE  this  wofk  to  THE  YOUNG.  Those  wlio  were  yoang 
when  Mr.  Mann  first  entered'  upon  hi^  educational  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  who  are  now  men- and  women,  love  to  call  themselves  his 
children.  "  My  eighty  thousand  children  "  was  a  favorite  expression 
of  his  own;  and  those  words  alone  expressed  the  sentiment  he  felt 
towards  them.  They  were  to  him  the  next  generation,  whose  culture 
must  tell  upon  society  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  it  was  a  delightful 
task  to  help  them  to  a  better  one  tlian  was  then  enjoyed  by  the  people 
at  large. 

In  his  later  life,  other  young  people  came  under  his  direct  personal 
influence,  who  were  old  enough  to  love  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  to 
labor  cordially  to  diffuse  the  views  and  purposes  of  life  which  he  so 
earnestly  inculcated  ujion  them.  I  know  they  will  love  to  read  the 
record  of  his  growth,  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  success;  and  they 
can  also  sympathize  with  his  trials.  If  ho  had  been  less  ardent,  he 
would  have  suspended  the  gigantic  efforts  he  made  for  success  in  his 
last  enterprise  to  a  period  when  he  could  have  obtained  more  co-opera- 
tion ;  but  his  zeal  in  the  cause  blinded  him  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
physical  powers,  and  he  fell  as  by  a  mortal  blow. 
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CoHcoBD,  Mam. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  has  been  more  difBcult  than  was  anticipated  to  write  a  memoir 
of  a  life  from  so  near  a  point  of  view.  I  am  conscioos  of  my  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  of  my  advantages  for  the  grateful  task.  One 
tends  to  idealize  a  character,  which,  during  many  years  of  the  clos- 
est intimacy,  was  never  swayed  by  unworthy  motives,  or  acted  upon 
secondary  principles,  and  over  which  the  beauty  of  sacred  affections 
poured  an  indefinable  charm.  I  am  aware,  that,  where  others  see 
faults,  I  see  only  virtues.  When  his  is  called  a  **  rugged  nature," 
because  he  could  not  temporize,  and  because  he  made  groat  requi- 
sitions of  men  upon  whom  were  laid  great  duties,  I  see  only  his 
demand  for  perfection  in  others  as  well  as  in  himself;  and  no 
man  ever  made  greater  requisitions  of  self.  He  could  forget  his 
own  interests  when  he  worked  for  great  causes ;  and  he  sometimes 
wished  others,  who  had  not  his  moral  strength,  to  do  likewise. 
But  the  very  requisition  often  evolved  self-respect  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  bring  forth  the  power  to  do  the  duty,  as  many  a  man  who 
has  come  under  his  influence  can  testify ;  and  what  greater  honor 
csm  we  do  to  our  fellow-man  than  to  expect  of  him  the  very  high- 
est of  which  he  is  capable  ?  It  is  true  of  him,  that  he  had  not 
much  charity  for  those  who  sinned  against  the  light;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  his  tenderness  for  the  ignorant  and  the  oppressed 
was  never  found  wanting,  and  that  the  first  motion  of  repentance 
in  the  erring  melted  his  heart  at  once.  Love  of  man  was  so  es- 
sentially the  impelling  power  in  him,  that  it  cost  him  no  effort  to 
exercise  it ;  but  he  had  no  self-appreciation  which  made  him  feel 
that  he  could  do  what  others  could  not  if  they  would.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  was  his  modest  estimate 
of  himself.  He  measured  himself  by  the  standard  he  wished  to 
attain,  and  not  by  comparison  with  others ;  and,  when  he  was  lauded 
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for  what  ho  had  accomplished,  his  unaffected  hamilitj  made  him 
uncomfortable  because  the  act  was  not  more  worthily  and  ade- 
quately performed :  for,  at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  ho  was  as  far 
from  his  own  ideal  excellence  as  before.     By  nature,  he  craved  the 
sympathy  and  approbation  of  hw  fellow-men,  —  not  of  the  populace, 
but  of  those  whom  he  respected  and  loved  ;  yet  even  this  craving 
did  not  <loflect  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  blind  him  to  the 
demands  of  duty.     Principles  were  more  to  him  than  even  friends ; 
which  is  no  liglit  praise  of  one  who  loved  so  tenderly,  and  felt  so 
keenly  every  suspicion  of  his  motives.     lie  rarely  unbosomed  him- 
self; for  his  sensibilities  were  of  exquisite  delicacy:  the  muj^ician 
who  has  the  acutest  ear  for  hannony  is  not  more  sensitive  to  a  dis- 
cord than  he  was  to  the  slightest  jar  of  feeling.    Ho  was  too  earnest 
a  man  to  be  able  to  sustain  superficial  relations  with  other  men ; 
and  this  oflen  made  him  solitary  when  he  would  fain  have  been 
social,  and  made  his  intimate  circle  a  small  one.    Friendship  meant 
more  to  him  tliau  to  most  men :  it  implied  not  only  pleasant  social 
relations,  but  a  oneness  of  sentiment  and  principle,  without  which 
the  delicate  links  of  the  magic  chain  would  soon  part.     He  could 
not  give  his  alFections  to  those  who  did  not  share  his  love  of  hu- 
manity or  his  moral  insight ;  for  both  liis  conscience  and  his  intel- 
lect nuist  consent  before  the  bond  could  be  cemented.     But,  when 
ho  did  unfold  his  heart,  the  surrender  was  entire ;  and  he  became 
again  a  child  in  his  confidence,  and  dependence  upon  affection.    In 
those  crises  of  his  life  when  divergence  of  principle  separated  him, 
as  was  inevitable,  from  many  whom  he  had  loved,  and  of  whom  he 
had  hoped  all  noble  things,  a  woman  could  not  weep  bitterer  tears 
over  tlie  disappointment.    This  tenderness  of  his  character  can  only 
be  equalled  by  tlie  moral  force  with  which  he  a.ssailed  whatever  he 
saw  to  be  wrong  in  the  world.     It  was  a  conscientious  act  with  him 
tc  bottle  with  evil  wherever  he  saw  it.     Man  was  endowed  with 
his  destructive  and  combative  powers  for  this  end  alone,  as  ho 
thought ;  his  only  legitimate  enemy  being  evil.    The  men  who  were 
the  victims  of  it  were  the  objects  of  his  solicitude ;  the  men  who 
made  evil  their  good,  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  if  only  so  could  he 
lay  the  spirit  that  marred  creation.    Still,  evil  was,  in  his  estimation, 
only  relative ;  the  absence  of  good,  one  of  the  conditions  of  imper- 
fection and  of  growth. 

**  If  I  believed  in  total  depravity,  I  must,  of  course,  believe  in 
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everlastiog  punishment,"  he  would  say;  **but  I  consider  both 
unworthy  of  Gk)d."  To  hunt  evil  into  its  coraor,  therefore,  was  the 
first  step  towanls  turning  it  into  food  for  growth.  He  could  boar, 
for  himself  and  others,  present  pain,  however  acute,  in  order  to 
redeem  as  much  of  this  life  as  possible  for  truth  and  heaven,  whoso 
enjoyment  is  entered  whenever  the  spiritual  element  is  made  to 
take  precedence  of  the  earthly  one  in  our  double  nature.  Painful 
early  impressions  of  his  heavenly  Father  cast  a  cloud  over  much 
of  his  religious  life ;  for  persons  of  such  delicate  orgimizatiou  do 
not  easily  recover  from  impressions  made  upon  their  nerves  in 
childhood.  Ho  could  have  said  with  another  remarkable  man  who 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  Orthodoxy  into  the  light  and  life  of 
religious  liberty,  **  My  heart  is  Unitarian  ;  but  my  nerves  are  still 
Calvinistic. "  But  his  faith  in  endless  progress  grew  stronger  with 
every  experience,  till  his  very  aspect  was  irradiated  by  it.  All 
nature  became  full  of  revealings  to  him,  — revealings  of  beneficent 
laws,  of  ovei*flowing  love  :  nothing  in  it  seemed  trivial  to  him  ;  for 
every  thing  had  been  an  object  of  divine  thought,  from  the  hum- 
blest flower,  or  even  stone,  to  the  most  distiint  star.  And,  while 
he  loved  with  an  unutterable  love  the  beauty  God  had  made,  the 
revelations  of  science  were  scarcely  less  sacred  to  liim  than  the  rev- 
elations of  moral  truth ;  and  they  were  illustrative  of  each  other 
in  his  teachings.  Thus  conception  of  the  universe  was  not  given  to 
his  childhood ;  but  he  wished  it  to  remain  the  birthright  of  all  who 
came  under  his  influence,  rather  than  that  it  should  bo  wrested 
from  their  experience  as  it  had  been  from  his  own. 

But  not  the  less  earnestly  did  he  continue  to  lalM)r  to  put  the 
weapons  of  strength  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  or  less  sturdily  do 
battle  against  the  enemies  that  assail  us  from  witliin ;  and  he  learned 
to  look  with  more  pity  than  indignation  upon  those  who  abused 
God's  gifts,  when  they  sliould  only  have  used  them.  In  rejiroving 
the  young,  which  it  became  his  duty  to  do,  ho  was  often  moved  to 
tears ;  and  the  more  obdurate  the  subject,  the  more  deeply  he  was 
alfected.  But  one  of  those  who  responded  most  genially  and 
naturally  to  his  inspiring  touch  said  of  him,  that  "  it  was  heaven  to 
look  into  his  face.*' 

Those  who  loved  him  are  consoled  by  the  thought  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  terrible  struggle  of  his  beloved  country  ;  for  he  was 
keenly  susceptible  to  every  form  of  suileriug,  and  had  forelived  it 
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all  by  his  realization  of  the  relations  of  canse  and  effect.  Els  cleai 
mond  convictions  would  have  saved  him  finom  any  doubt  that  this 
Is  a  necessary  war  of  purification ;  yet  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
hope  for  a  more  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  evil  through  the 
milder  forms  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  Like  ^hf) 
great  souls  of  all  times,  he  wished  beneficent  changes  to  come  to 
pass  through  reflection  rather  than  through  violence.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  glorions  advance  in  pobUo  sentiment,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  death-blow  given  to  the  cause  of  aU  our  woe,  might  well 
make  his  iViends  wish  that  he  oould  have  lived  to  share  the  universal  Joy.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  aU  Is  open  vision  to  those  who  have  vanished  into  other 
apberet  finom  spheres  below  soaraely  leaa  divine  f 
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CHAPTER    L 


HORACE  MANN  was  born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1796.  His  father,  who  died  when  he 
was  thirteen,  was  a  farmer,  and  a  man  who  left  in  his 
family  a  strong  impression  of  moral  worth,  and  love  of 
knowledge ;  but  he  had  not  the  means  to  give  his  chil- 
dren any  better  advantages  of  education  than  this  inher- 
itance. His  mother,  with  whom  Horace  remained  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  ago,  was  the  object  of  his  most  pro- 
found respect  and  tender  affection ;  but,  in  tliose  days,  a 
certain  reserve  and  distance  existed  between  parents  and 
children,  which  constituted  a  great  barrier  to  freedom  of 
intercourse.  .  His  habits  of  reserve  were  such,  that,  by  his 
own  account,  he  never  told  even  liis  mother  of  personal 
physical  sufferings  until  they  revealed  themselves  by  their 
own  intensity ;  and  of  his  mental  emotions  he  never 
thought  of  any  thing  but  to  keep  theiii  to  himself.  In 
our  day,  when  enlightened  parents  make  it  such  a  point 
to  secure  tlie  personal  confidence  of  ^their  children  by 
sympathizing  in  their  least  joys  and  sorrows,  we  can 
hardly  reconcile  a  sterner  rule  with  the  idea  of  true  affec- 
tion, or  estimate  the  depressing  effect  of  such  puritanical 
manners  upon  a  sensitive  cliild.  He  was  obliged  to  work 
out  all  his  problems  alone,  and  retained   only  painful 
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recollections  of  tlic  wliole  period  wliicli  ought  to  bo,  with 
every  child,  a  golden  age  to  look  back  upon.  But,  even 
at  that  time,  liis  lively  affections  and  naturally  joyous  na- 
ture bubbled  up  irrepressibly  when  in  company  with  tlioso 
of  his  own  age.  lie  was  full  of  practical  fun  and  witty 
repartee  ;  playing  his  native  logic  on  all  half-tliiukers,  but 
never  unkindly.  If  any  opportunity  had  been  offered 
him  for  artistic  culture,  he  might  liave  exct.^lled  in  it ;  for 
he  sometimes  tried  his  wings  in  secret.  But  there  was  a 
rej)ressing  influence  \ii)on  all  such  "  foolish  waste  of 
time ;"  and  he  said  of  himself,  that,  in  his  younger  days, 
he  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  liglit  of  a  snare  to  virtue  ratlier  than  as  a 
legitimate  enjoyment  of  God-given  powers.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  him  by  a  sagacious  friend,  that  "his  causal- 
ity was  an  inspiration."  It  was  all  that  saved  him  in 
those  dark  days,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  own  testimony. 
His  modesty,  however,  being  as  striking  a  trait  as  his  logi- 
cal power,  his  heart  was  long  influenced  by  the  social 
views  around  him,  even  after  he  suspected  their  fallacy. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says, — 

I  regard  it  as  an  irretrievahlo  misfortuno  that  my  childhood  was 
not  a  happy  one.  By  nature  I  was  exwedingly  elastic  and  buoyant ; 
but  the  jjoverty  of  my  parents  subjected  nie  to  continual  privations. 
I  bi'lieve  in  the  rug;^e  1  nui-sing  of  Toil ;  but  slie  nursed  me  too  much. 
In  the  winter  time,  I  was  employed  in  in-door  and  sedentary  occupa- 
tioas,  which  confined  me  too  .strictly ;  and  in  summer,  when  I  could 
work  on  the  farm,  the  labor  was  too  severe,  and  oflen  encroached 
upon  the  houis  of  sleep.  I  do  not  rcmemlMT  the  time  when  I  began 
to  work.  Even  my  play-days — not  play-days,  for  I  never  had 
any,  but  my  play-liours  —  were  earned  by  extra  exertion,  finishing 
taslvH  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  boyish  siwrts.  My  parents 
sinned  ignorantly;  l)ut  God  affixes  the  same  pliysical  penalties  to  tho 
violation  of  his  laws,  whether  that  violation  l>e  wilful  or  ignorant. 
For  wilful  violation  there  is  the  added  penalty  of  roinorso ;  and  that 
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is  tbe  only  difference.  Here  let  me  give  you  two  pieces  of  advice 
which  shall  be  gratis  to  you,  thouojh  they  cost  me  what  is  of  mor«» 
value  than  diamonds.  Train  your  children  to  work,  though  not  too 
hard ;  and,  unless  they  are  grossly  lymphatic,  let  them  sleep  as 
much  as  they  wilL  I  have  derived  one  compensation,  however, 
from  the  rigor  of  my  early  lot.  Industry,  or  diligence,  became  my 
second  nature ;  and  I  think  it  would  puzzle  any  psychologist  to  tell 
where  it  joined  on  to  the  first.  Owing  to  these  ingrained  habits, 
work  has  always  been  to  me  what  water  is  to  a  fish.  I  have  won- 
dered a  thousand  times  to  bear  people  say,  **  I  don't  like  this  busi- 
ness;" or,  *•  I  wish  I  could  exchange  for  that;"  for  with  me, 
whenever  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do,  I  do  not  remember  ever  tc 
have  demurred,  but  have  always  set  about  it  like  a  fatalist ;  and  it 
was  as  sure  to  be  done  as  the  sun  is  to  set. 

What  was  called  the  love  of  knowledge,  was,  in  my  time,  neces- 
sarily cramped  into  a  love  of  books ;  because  tliorc  was  no  such 
ihing  as  oral  instruction.  Books  designed  for  children  were  few, 
and  their  contents  meagre  and  miserable.  My  teachers  were  very 
good  people ;  but  they  were  very  poor  teachers.  Tjooking  back  to 
the  schoolboy-days  of  my  mates  and  myself,  I  cannot  adopt  tbe  line 
of  Virgil,  — 

**  O  fortanatos  nimiam  sua  si  bona  norint  1 " 

I  deny  the  bona.  With  the  infinite  universe  around  us,  all  ready 
to  be  daguerrotyped  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never  placed  at  the 
right  focus  to  receive  its  glorious  images.  I  had  an  intense  natural 
love  of  beauty,  and  of  its  expression  in  nature  and  in  tlio  fine  arts. 
As  **  a  poet  was  in  Murray  lost,"  so  at  least  an  amateur  poet,  if  not 
an  artist,  was  lost  in  me.  How  often  when  a  boy  did  I  stop,  like 
Akenside's  hind,  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  sunset,  and  lie  down  upen 
my  back  at  night  on  the  earth  to  look  at  the  heavens !  Yet,  with 
all  our  senses  and  our  faculties  glowing  and  receptive,  how  little 
were  we  taught !  or,  rather,  how  much  obstruction  was  thrust  in 
between  us  and  Nature's  teachings !  Our  eyes  were  never  trained 
to  distinguish  forms  and  colors.  Our  ears  were  strangers  to  music. 
So  far  from  being  taught  tbe  art  of  drawing,  which  ia  a  beautiful 
language  by  itself,  I  well  remember  that  when  the  impulse  to  express 
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in  pictares  what  I  could  not  express  in  words  was  so  strong,  that,  as 
Cowper  says,  it  tingled  down  to  my  fingers,  then  my  knuckles  were 
rapped  with  the  heavy  ruler  of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so 
that  an  artificial  tingling  soon  drove  away  the  natural.  Such  youth- 
ful buoyancy  as  even  severity  could  not  repress  was  our  only  dancing- 
master..  Of  all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words  was  the  only 
one  specially  appealed  to.  The  ifiost  comprehensive  generalizations 
of  men  were  given  us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  those  generali- 
zations were  formed.  All  ideas  outside  of  the  1)ook  were  contraband 
articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or  rather  flung  overboard. 
Oh  I  when  the  intense  and  burning  activity  of  youthful  faculties  shall 
find  employment  in  salutary  and  pleasing  studies  or  occupations, 
then  will  parents  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  alleged  proncness  of 
children  to  mischief.  Until  then,  children  have  not  a  fair  trial  be- 
fore their  judges. 

Yet,  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which 
nothing  could  repress.  An  inwanl  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever  in 
my  heart  for  something  nobler  and  better ;  and,  if  my  parents  had 
not  the  means  to  give  me  knowledge,  they  intensified  the  love  of  it. 
They  always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  was  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books 
we  had,  as  though  there  was  something  sacred  about  thoni.  I  never 
dogs-eared  one  in  my  life,  nor  profanely  scribbled  upon  title-pages, 
margin,  or  fly-leaf;  and  would  as  soon  have  stuck  a  pin  through  my 
flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  l)ook.  When  very  young,  I  remem- 
l)er  a  young  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a  visit,  who  was  said  to  have 
studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  goildess.  Years  after, 
the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study  Latin  broke  upon  my  mind  with  the 
wonder  and  bewilderment  of  a  revelation.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year. 

I  said  we  had  but  few  books.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small 
library.  When  incorporated,  it  was  named  after  Dr.  Franklin, 
whose  reputation  was  then  not  only  at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun 
over  Gibeon,  wa.s  standing  still  there.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  compliment,  he  ofFereJ  them  a  bell  for  their  church  ;  but  after- 
wards, saying  tliat,  from  what  he  had  learned  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  he  thought  they  would  prefer  sense  to  sound,  he  changed  the 
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gift  into  a  library.  Though  this  library  consisted  of  old  histories 
and  theologies,  suited,  perhaps,  to  the  taste  of  the  **  conscript  fathers'* 
of  the  town,  but  miserably  adapted  to  the  **  proscript ''  children,  vet 
I  wasted  my  youthful  ardor  upon  its  martial  pages,  and  learned  to 
glory  in  war,  which  both  reason  and  conscience  have  since  taught 
me  to  consider  almost  universally  a  crime.  Oh  !  when  will  men 
learn  to  redeem  that  childhood  in  their  offspring  which  was  lost  to 
themselves  ?  We  watch  for  the  seedtime  for  our  fields,  and  improve 
it ;  but  neglect  the  mind  until  midsummer  or  even  autumn  comes, 
when  all  the  actinism  of  the  vernal  sun  of  youth  is  gone.  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  something  to  remedy  this  criminal  defect.  Had  I 
the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the 
sower  sows  his  wheat-field. 

More  than  by  toil,  or  by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste,  was 
the  inward  joy  of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  inculcations. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  in  Franklin  was  the  somewhat  celebrated 
Dr.  Emmons,  who  not  only  preached  to  his  i)eople,  but  ruled  them, 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  an  extra  or  hyper-Calvinist,  — a 
man  of  pure  intellect,  whose  logic  was  never  softened  in  its  severity 
by  the  infusion  of  any  kindliness  of  sentiment.  He  ex(X)undcd  all 
the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  election,  and  reprobation,  and  not 
only  the  eternity,  but  the  extremity,  of  hell-torments,  unflinchingly 
and  in  their  most  terrible  significance ;  while  he  rarely  if  ever  des- 
canted upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  never,  to  my  recollection,  upon 
the  essential  and  necessary  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life.  Going  to 
church  on  Sunday  was  a  sort  of  religious  ordinance  in  our  family ; 
and,  during  all  my  boyhood,  I  hardly  ever  remember  staying  at  home. 
Hence,  at  ten  years  of  age,  I  became  familiar  with  the  whole  creed, 
and  knew  all  the  arts  of  theological  fence  by  which  objections  to  it 
were  wont  to  be  parried.  It  might  be  that  I  accepted  the  doctrines 
too  literally,  or  did  not  temper  them  with  the  proper  qualifications ; 
but,  in  the  wa-y  in  which  they  came  to  my  youthful  mind,  a  certain 
number  of  souls  werc  to  be  forever  lost,  and  nothing  —  not  powers, 
nor  principalities,  nor  man,  nor  angel,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nay,  not  God  himself —  could  save  them ;  for  he  had  sworn, 
befcre  time  was,  to  get  eternal  glory  out  of  their  eternal  torment. 
Bat  perhaps  I  might  not  be  one  of  the  lost  I     But  my  little  sister 
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might  be,  my  motlier  might  be,  or  others  whom  I  loved ;  and  I 
felt,  that,  if  they  were  in  hell,  it  would  make  a  hell  of  whatever  other 
part  of  the  universe  I  might  inhabit ;  for  I  could  never  get  a  glimpse 
of  consolation  from  the  idea  that  my  own  nature  could  be  so  tran?*- 
formed,  and  become  so  like  what  God's  was  said  to  be,  that  I  couhl 
iBJoice  in  their  sufferings. 

Like  all  children,  I  believed  what  I  was  taught.  To  my  vivid 
imagination,  a  physical  hell  was  a  living  reality,  as  much  so  as 
tliough  I  could  have  heard  the  shrieks  of  tlie  tormented,  or  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  grasp  their  burning  souls,  in  a  vain  endeavor  for 
their  rescue.  Such  a  faith  spread  a  pall  of  blackness  over  the  whole 
heavens,  shutting  out  every  beautiful  and  glorious  thing ;  while  be- 
yond that  curtain  of  darkness  I  could  see  the  bottomless  and  seeth- 
ing lake  filled  with  tonnents,  and  hear  the  wailing  and  agony  of  its 
victims.  I  am  sure  I  felt  all  this  a  thousand  times  more  than  my 
teachers  did ;  and  is  not  this  a  warning  to  teachers  ? 

What  we  phrenologists  call  causality,  —  the  faculty  of  mind  by 
which  we  see  offccts  in  causes,  and  causes  in  effects,  and  invest  the 
future  with  a  present  reality,  —  this  faculty  was  always  intensely 
active  in  my  mind.  Hence  the  doom  of  the  judgment-day  was  ante- 
dated :  the  torments  which,  as  the  doctrine  tiught  me,  were  to 
begin  with  death,  began  immediately ;  and  each  moment  became  a 
burning  focus,  on  which  were  concentrated,  as  far  as  the  finiteness 
of  my  nature  would  allow,  the  agonies  of  the  coming  eternity. 

Had  there  been  any  possibility  of  escape,  could  penance,  fasting, 
eelf-infiictcd  wounds,  or  the  pains  of  a  thousand  martyr-deaths,  have 
averted  the  fate,  my  agony  of  apprehension  would  have  been  alle- 
viated ;  but  tiicie,  beyond  effort,  beyond  virtue,  beyond  hope,  was 
this  irrevei'sible  decree  of  Jehovah,  immutable,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  The  judgment  had  been  made  up  and  entered  upon  the 
eternal  record  millions  of  years  before  we,  who  were  judged  by  it, 
had  been  bom  ;  and  there  rat  the  Omnipotent  upon  his  throne,  with 
eyes  and  heart  of  stone  to  guard  it ;  and  had  all  the  beings  in  all  the 
universe  gathered  themselves  together  before  him  to  implore  but  the 
erasure  of  only  a  single  name  from  the  list  of  the  doomed,  their 
prayers  would  have  been  in  vain. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  theological  disquisition  on  these 
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loatters,  infinitely  momentous  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  soundness  of  these  doctrines,  or  whether  I  held  the 
truth  in  error ;  my  only  object  here  being,  according  to  your  request, 
to  speak  of  my  youth  biographically,  or  give  you  a  sketch  of  some 
of  ray  juvenile  experiences.  The  consequences  upon  my  mind  and 
happiness  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Often,  on  going  to  bo  \ 
at  night,  did  the  objects  of  the  day  and  the  faces  of  friends  give 
place  to  a  vision  of  the  awful  throne,  the  inexorable  Judge,  and  the 
hapless  myriads,  among  whom  I  often  seemed  to  sec  those  whom  I 
loved  best ;  and  there  I  wept  and  sobbed  until  Nature  found  that 
counterfeit  repose  in  exhaustion  whose  genuine  reality  she  should 
have  found  in  freedom  from  care  and  the  spontaneous  happiness  of 
childhood.  What  seems  most  deplorable  in  the  retrospect,  all  these 
fears  and  sufferings,  springing  from  a  belief  in  the  immutability  of 
the  decrees  that  had  been  made,  never  prompted  me  to  a  single  good 
action,  or  had  the  slightest  efficacy  in  deterring  me  from  a  bad  one. 
I  remained  in  this  condition  of  mind  until  I  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
I  remember  the  day,  the  hour,  the.  place,  the  circumstances,  as  well 
as  though  the  event  had  happened  but  yesterday,  when,  in  an  agony 
of  despair,  I  broke  the  spell  that  had  bound  me.  From  that 
day,  I  began  to  construct  the  theory  of  Christian  ethics  and  doc- 
trine respecting  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  penalties,  time  and 
eternity,  Uod  and  his  providence,  which,  with  such  modifications  as 
advancing  age  and  a  wider  vision  must  impart,  I  still  retain,  and 
out  of  which  my  life  has  flowed.  I  have  come  round  again  to  a 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  a  fact  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  but  how  infi- 
nitely difl^rent,  in  its  effects  upon  conduct^  character,  and  happiness, 
is  this  belief  from  that  which  blasted  and  consumed*  the  joy  of  my 
childhood ! 

As  to  my  early  habits,  whatever  may  have  been  my  shortcomings, 
I  can  still  say  that  I  have  always  been^exempt  from  what  may  be 
c;:Iled  common  vices.  I  was  never  intoxicated  in  my  life  ;  unless, 
perchance,  with  joy  or  anger.  I  never  swore :  indeed,  profanity  was 
always  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  me.  And  (I  consider  it 
always  a  climax)  I  never  used  the  **vilo  weed"  in  any  form.  I 
early  formed  the  resolution  to  bo  a  slave  to  no  habit.     For  the  rest, 
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my  public  life  is  almost  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself;  and, 
as  it  commonly  happens  to  public  men,  **  others  know  my  motives  a 
great  deal  letter  than  Ido.^^  i 

A  recent  letter  from  a  friend,  touching  upon  the  same 
topic,  deepens  the  impression  just  given :  — 

.  .  .  Yes,  it  is  true  tliat  Mr.  Mann  spoke  to  mo  often  of  his  boy- 
hood, chiefly  of  its  sorrows.  One  of  these  was  the  death  of  a 
brotlier,  who  was  drowned  at  twelve  years  of  ago.  He  tsaid  ho  was 
a  charming  boy,  and  that  his  death  immediately  brought  home  to  his 
heart  the  terribleness  of  tho  theological  views  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. Ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  licaring  logic  chopped  upon  the 
scheme  of  tho  universe,  the  federation  of  the  race  in  Adam,  tho 
plan  of  redemption  by  Christ's  atonement,  &c. ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  entertainment  to  his  mind  in  tliis  intellectual  gymnastic,  so 
that  ho  became  a  very  expert  thcologue  himself,  and  could  refute 
tho  Arminian  and  Arian  theories  with  great  acumen.  But  there 
were  certain  things  that  did  not  feel  good  to  his  heart  which  ho 
oflen  heard  from  the  pulpit;  such  as,  that  **the  sm(>ko  of  the 
damned  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed,'*  and  **tlie  punislunent 
of  tho  wicked  (me  of  the  special  glories  of  God."  He  had  none  of 
tho  canonic^il  evidences  of  being  in  a  state  of  giace  himself:  and  a 
strange  fascination  used  to  impel  him,  Sunday  after  Sundny,  to  find 
in  Watts's  hymn-lx)ok,  and  read  over  and  over  again,  a  certain  vei-j^e, 
which  must  be  eliminatod  from  modern  editions,  for  I  cannot  fmd  it ; 
but  it  depicted  tho  desolation  of  a  solitary  soul  in  eternity,  rudder- 
less and  homeless. 

Ho  had  a  strong  impression,  that,  if  he  should  die,  he  should  per- 
sonate tlio  **  solitary  soul.  "  therein  depicted.  But  when  his  darling 
brother  died,  having  not  yet  ox|)erienced  the  orthodox  form  of  con- 
version, his  agoTiized  heart  stimulated  his  imagination  to  clothe  it  in 
his  brother's  fonu  and  feature.  He  thought  he  could  see  in  his 
motiier's  face  a  despair  beyond  the  grief  of  losing  the  mortal  life  of 
her  son ;  and  when,  at  the  funeral,  Dr.  Emmons,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting a  thought  of  a  consoling  character,  improved  the  opportunity 
to  address  a  crowd  of  young  persons  present  on  the  toj)ic  of  '*  dying 
unconverted/'  and  ho  heard  his  mother  groan,  a  crisis  took  place  in 
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his  experience,  similar  to  that  described  in  Mrs.  H.  6.  Stowe's  story 
of  the  **  Minister's  Wooing,"  when  Mrs.  Marvin  hears  of  her  son 
James*  death,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  converted  or  not. 
His  whole  being  rose  up  against  the  idea  of  such  a  cruel  Creator,  and 
declared  hatred  to  him  !  He  would  hate  Infinite  Malignity  personi- 
fied, if  he  must  sufifor  eternally  in  consequence.  The  childish 
image,  familiar  to  his  mind,  of  a  crystal  floor  covered  with  angels 
and  saints  playing  on  harps  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life, 
in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation, — 
under  which  scene,  in  full  sight,  was  the  hell  so  often  emphatically 
described  by  Dr.  £mmons,  —  recurred  to  his  imagination ;  and  deli- 
berately, with  all  the  tremendous  force  of  his  will,  he  chose  to  suflfcr 
with  the  latter,  rather  than  make  one  with  the  selfish  immortals  who 
found  happiness  in  witnessing  torture. 

But  to  put  himself  at  odds  in  this  way  with  what  he  still  thought 
was  Infinite  Power  produced  a  fearful  action  upon  his  nerves.  His 
imagination  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  personal  Devil,  to  whom 
bo  had  no  attractions,  whatever  was  his  repulsion  from  God  ;  and  he 
was  yet  too  young  to  get  behind  all  these  forms,  in  wliich  the  de- 
praved imagination  of  men  had  clothed  the  great  realities  of  the  spir- 
itual life.  Nature  seemed  to  him  but  the  specious  veil  in  which 
demons  clothed  themselves.  He  expected  the  foul  Fiend  to  appear 
from  behind  every  hedge  and  tree  to  carry  him  off. 

To  escape  from  such  misery,  —  which  sometimes  in  the  night 
amounted  to  such  intensity  that  he  saw  fiends  and  other  horrid 
shapes  distinctly  as  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  use  the 
utmost  fierce  of  bis  will  to  keep  from  screaming,  —  be  diil  what  he 
could  to  divert  himself  with  study ;  but  his  early  tastes  for  investi- 
gating and  experimenting  in  science  were  all  repressed  by  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  books  or  any  other  materials  to  work  upon. 

Still  the  fund  of  humor,  the  sparkling  wit,  which  all  bis  sorrows 
oould  never  quench,  and  the  childlike  playfulness  into  which  he 
always  fell  with  children,  as  if  it  were  his  element,  could  not  but 
have  made  him  a  charming,  merry  child ;  and  I  have  heanl  from  his 
elder  as  well  as  from  his  younger  sister  and  playfellow  that  he  was 
8och. 

To  me  it  was  a  marvel  that  so  sensitive  a  boy,  absolutely  banishtu 
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from  the  bosooi  of  a  boavenlj  Father,  grew  up  so  sweet,  so  truth- 
ful, 80  faithful  to  the  uukuown  Grod,  whom  he  ignorantly  wornhipped, 
and  who,  unawares  to  himself, .  strengthened  him  for  his  protest 
against  the  popular  theology. 

The  Unitarian  sect  was  nearly  unknown,  and  **  everywhere  spoken 
against,"  at  the  time  ho  went  to  college;  and  he  did  not  go  where 
it  prevailed,  but  to  Brown  University,  where,  while  he  was  a 
scholar,  there  was  what  is  called  a  **  revival  of  religion." 

He  had  now  become  acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  had  begun 
to  read  history  and  general  literature ;  and  he  accepted  the  Deism 
of  Cicero,  and  began  to  feel  that  true  religion  was  the  cultivation 
of  social  duty,  and  to  feed  his  heart  and  imagination  on  the  idea  of 
making  a  heaven  of  society  around  him,  with  a  home  of  his  own  for 
the  Holy  of  Holies;  though,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  without  occasional 
anxious  glances  towards  the  future  life,  of  which  he  felt  tha^  ho  knew 
nothing. 

The  exercise  of  his  great  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  his  pure  and 
noble  affections  in  philanthropy,  gradually  brought  him  into  a  health- 
ier atmosphere  of  fooling  and  tliought ;  and  at  last  Uis  happy  marriage 
seemed  to  justify  God's  creation. 

Such  is  the  impression  that  ho  gave  mo  of  the  general  course  of 
his  experience,  which  I  have  expressed  as  well  as  I  can.  I  did  not 
know  him  until  after  ho  was  a  widower ;  and,  in  those  first  years  of 
sorrow,  all  the  gloom  of  his  childhood  returned  upon  him  with  terri- 
ble power.     It  was  a  relief  to  him  to 

•*  Give  sorrow  words. 
Lest,  whispering  tlie  overwrought  heart,  it  break ;" 

and  in  such  conversations  he  would  detail  his  early  life,  t  think  I 
then  obtained  the  deepest  impressions  I  over  received  from  any  mor- 
tal that  the  soul  is  a  child  of  God,  and  that  virtue  has  no  element 
of  solf-lovo  or  self-seeking  in  it.  Ho  was  good,  and  was  willing 
good  to  others,  and  striving  to  confer  it,  although  bis  heart's  utter- 
ance as  for  a  brief  moment  was  that  Df  Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  **  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  meV  ''  I  have,  therefore, 
not  been  surprised,  that  since  the  stress  of  that  bereavement  grew 
lighter  on  his  heart,  and  since  he  found  himself  in  a  home,  and 
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blessed  with  children,  the  radiance  of  religious  light  and  lo\e  has 
flowed  from  his  lips ;  nor  that  in  the  hour  of  his  death  he  should 
seein  never  to  think  of  himself,  and  to  say  no  word  except  to  uplin 
others  into  partaking  the  life  and  beneficence  of  God.  N  >  Jiing  in 
bis  life  was  more  eminently  characteristic  than  just  such  a  death. 

Yours,  . 

But  while  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life 
eeemed  thus  adverse,  others  were  favorable  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  strong  yet  gentle,  brave  yet  tender,  character. 
Perhaps  they  were  all  fiivorable  ;  for  those  which  directly 
hindered  his  intellectual  progress  may  have  tended  indi- 
rectly to  bring  out  in  him  his  strong  views  and  purposes 
of  reform.  TThe  true  soul  transmutes  all  circumstances : 
only  Inferior  natures  are  crushed  by  them. ; 

In  speaking  of  the  influences  which  make  a  men  a 
man,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  truth,  that  only  the 
highest  natures  are  fully  susceptible  to  the  highest  in- 
fluences. The  same  motives  may  be  operating  upon  dif- 
ferent Individuals ;  but  only  the  well-poised  soul  will 
respond  to  them  generously  and  faithfully.  Emerson 
has  truly  said,  "He  is  great  who  is  what  he  is  from 
nature,  and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others ;  "  and 
again,  "  Man  is  that  noble  endogenous  plant  which  grows 
from  within  outward." 

In  speaking  of  his  youthful  longing  for  more  educa- 
tion, ho  once  said  to  a  friend,  " I  know  not  how  it  was: 
its  motive  never  took  the  form  of  wealth  or  fame.  It 
was  rather  an  instinct  which  impelled  towards  knowledge, 
as  that  of  migratory  birds  impels  them  northward  in 
spring-time.  All  my  boyish  castles  in  the  air  had  refer- 
ence to  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  early  precepts  of  benevolence,  inculcated  upon  me 
by  my  parents,  flowed  out  in  this  direction  ;  and  I  had 
a  conviction  that  knowledge  was  my  needed  instrument." 
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Reverence  for  knowledge  as  a  means  of  good,  had,  in- 
deed, prevailed  in  his  father's  family ;  and  his  only  sur- 
viving sister,  who  devotes  her  life  to  more  than  one  of 
the  saddest  charities  of  the  world,  basing  her  action  upon 
both  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  is  but  another  proof 
of  it. 

Without  any  pride  of  pedigree,  the  family  felt  that  it 
had  an  honorable,  because  a  virtuous  ancestry.  All  its 
traditions  were  of  integrity  and  honor.  The  privations 
incident  to  the  early  settlement  and  growth  of  the  New- 
England  Colonies,  following  the  sacrifices  that  necessarily 
pertained  to  the  Pilgrim  enterprise,  strengthened  sterling 
virtues,  and  transmitted  them  as  a  rich  inheritance. 
Stern  qualities,  such  as  endurance,  perseverance,  toiling 
energy,  and  the  might  of  self-sacrifice,  were  mixed  with 
the  more  gentle  traits  of  family  affection,  and  devotion  to 
the  sentiments  which  had  induced  the  forefathers  to  leave 
home  and  luxury  for  conscience'  sake.  The  subject  of 
our  Memoir  inherited  his  share  of  all  these.  All  the 
family  labored  together  for  tlie  common  support ;  and 
toil  was  considered  honorable,  although  itwus  sometiuxes, 
of  necessity,  excessive.  Horace  had  earned  his  school- 
books,  when  a  child,  by  braiding  straw;  and  tlie  habit  of 
depending  solely  upon  himself  for  the  gratification  of  all 
his  wants  became  such  a  second  nature  with  him,  that  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  a  pecuniary  favor  was  a  painful 
burden,  which  could  only  be  eased  by  a  full  requital  in 
kind.  One  of  the  maxims  he  wished  to  liave  inculcated 
upon  his  children  was,  that  they  should  '•  always  pay 
their  own  expenses,"  and  thus  be  able  always  to  assert 
themselves  independently, —  the  first  element  of  true 
manhood.  To  aiford  them  the  means  to  do  this,  he  de- 
nied his  own  life  every  luxury,  and  coined  his  very  brain, 
as  it  were,  into  money. 
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A  fine  classical  teacher  at  last  crossed  the  young  man's 
path,  and  a  plan  was  formed  by  which  he  should  pursue 
his  studies.  He  prepared  himself  in  six  months  from 
the  time  he  began  to  study  his  Latin  grammar,  and  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University  in  Sc]> 
tember,  1816.  From  that  strain  upon  his  health,  and 
the  still  harder  labors  of  liis  college-life,  he  never  recov- 
ered. The  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  battle  with  ex- 
hausted energies;  but  how  valiantly  he  fought  it!  He 
struggled  with  it  ignorantly  at  first,  accomplishing  all 
tasks  as  they  presented  themselves,  until  fairly  laid  upon 
his  bed  with  illness ;  and,  after  he  had  learned  the  theory 
and  art  of  health,  leaving  no  effort  untried  to  redeem  his 
own.  Those  who  watched  over  him  were  obliged  to 
reason  with  him,  however,  even  in  his  advanced  years, 
when  he  laid  out  too  much  work  for  his  strength  ;  for  he 
grew  to  be  ashamed  of  ill  health :  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  sometimes  begged  the  question  of  duty  to 
one's  own  health  by  saying  that  his  life  was  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  thing  in  hand  to  bo  accom- 
plished. 

Pew  young  men  leave  home  with  so  intense  a  sense  of 
filial  duty,  or  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  witii  mutual 
domestic  sacrifices ;  and  all  his  letters  home  breathe  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  his  friends.  Nor  did  any  young 
man  ever  make  smaller  means  answer  his  purposes.  He 
did  not  complain  of  this,  but  often  made  comical  repre- 
sentations of  his  pecuniary  distresses. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  soon  after  entering  col- 
lege, he  says, — 

If  the  children  of  Israel  were  pressed  for  **  gear  **  half  so  hard 
as  I  have  been,  I  do  not  wonder  they  were  willing  to  worship  a 
golden  calf.  It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  my  last  nine|X}nce  bade 
good-by  to  its  brethren ;  and  I  suspect  the  last  two  parted  on  no 
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very  friendly  terms,  for  they  have  never  since  met  together.  Poor 
wretches!  never  did  two  souls  stand  in  greater  need  of  mutual 
support  and  consolation.  .  .  .  For  several  weeks  past,  I  have  been 
in  a  half-delu-ious  state  on  account  of  receiving  no  intelligence 
from  home ;  when  this  morning  I  met  at  the  door  of  my  boarding- 

house  Mr.  J.  F.  H ,  only  two  weeh  from  Franklin  !     I  would 

have  shaken  hands  with  the  '*  foul  fiend  "  himself  if  his  last  cm* 
bassy  had  been  to  that  place.  For  a  goml  part  of  the  time,  I 
have  been  tr}nng  the  experiment  with  respect  to  money  which 
ended  so  tragically  in  the  case  of  the  old  man's  horse. 

I  wonder  you  do  not  write.  You  seem  to  treat  it  as  though  it 
were  a  task,  like  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  not  to  be  performed 
but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  you  will  say  you  have  nothing  to 
write  about.  Write  about  any  thing.  The  whole  univei-se  is  before 
you,  and  offers  itself  to  your  selection.  Dr.  Middleton  wrote  an 
octavo  volume  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pages  on  a  Grcck  article, 
which  article  consisted  of  one  syllable,  which  syllable  consisted  of 
one  letter ;  and  though  I  think  such  overflowing  fecundity  is  not 
to  be  approved  of,  yet  it  cannot  bo  so  reprehensible  as  tLis  lockjaw 
silence  of  yours.  In  your  next  letter,  put  in  some  sentences  of 
mother's,  just  as  she  spoke  them :  let  her  say  something  to  me, 
even  if  it  be  a  repetition  of  those  old  saws,  —  I  mean  if  it  1x3  a 
repetition  of  her  good  motherly  advice  and  direction  all  al)Out  cor- 
rect character,  and  proper  behavior,  and  straight-forward,  narrow- 
path  conduct,  such  as  young  Timothy's  in  tlie  primer.  You  know 
the  sublime  couplet,  and  the  elegant  wood-cut  representing  the 
whole  affair  in  the  margin.  But  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  any  sul>- 
ject,  which  brings  my  mother's  image  to  my  mind,  in  any  strain  of 
levity.  She  deserves  my  love  for  her  excellences,  and  my  grati- 
tude for  the  thousand  nameless  kindnej^ses  which  she  has  over,  in 
the  fulness  of  parental  affection,  bestowed  upon  me.  IIow  often 
have  I  traced  her  features  in  that  incomparable  description  of 
Irving's  of  the  Widow  and  her  Son  :  **  Oh,  there  is  an  endurhig 
tendeniess  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  son !  "  &c. 

Again,  in  allusion  to  his  sister's  attoiidanco  upon  her 
mother  during  a  long  illness :  — 
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I  wish  jon  to  bo  careful  of  your  health ;  but,  as  far  as  that  will 
permit,  continue  to  go  on  in  the  discharge  of  every  oflSce  of  filial 
tenderness  and  love.  Never  did  a  parent  more  richly  deserve  this 
requital.  The  ties  of  nature,  the  bonds  of  consanguinity,  she  has 
strengthened  by  all  the  innumerable  and  nameless  deeds  of  mater- 
nal kindness  and  solicitude.  Others  may  have  been  more  ostenta- 
tious of  their  anxiety,  may  have  spent  more  time  In  useless  wishes 
or  unavailing  prayers,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  desire  and  pray 
an  hour  that  one  may  receive  assistance,  than  to  labor  half  that  time 
to  give  it ;  but  she  has  tested  the  sincerity  of  her  affection  by  ac- 
tive and  unceasing  beneficence.  When  we  have  counted  all  her 
hours  of  care  for  us,  and  have  cared  as  long  and  as  deeply  for  her ; 
when  we  have  numbered  all  her  days  of  toil,  and  have  toiled  as 
long ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  commence  the  work  of  char- 
ity to  her. 

Many  years  after,  writing  to  a  friend  during  an  alarm- 
ing illness  of  his  mother,  he  says,  — 

Principle,  duty,  gratitude,  affection,  have  bound  me  so  closely  to 
that  parent  whom  alone  Heaven  has  spared  me,  that  she  seems  to 
me  rather  a  portion  of  my  own  existence  than  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent being.  I  can  conceive  no  emotions  more  pure,  more  holy, 
more  like  those  which  glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  perfected  being,  than 
those  which  a  virtuous  son  must  feel  towards  an  affectionate  mother. 
She  has  little  means  of  rendering  him  assistance  in  his  projects  of 
aggrandizement,  or  in  the  walks  of  ambition ;  so  that  his  feelings 
are  uncontaminated  with  any  of  those  earth-born  passions  that 
sometimes  mingle  their  alloy  with  bis  other  attachments.  IIow  dif- 
ferent is  the  regard  which  springs  from  benefits  which  wc  hope  here- 
after to  enjoy,  from  that  which  arises  from  services  rendered  and 
kindnesses  bestowed  even  before  we  were  capable  of  knowing  their 
value !  It  is  this  hi^jher  sentiment  that  a  mother  challensces  in  a 
eon.  For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  abid- 
ing incentives  to  excellence,  by  which  I  was  ever  animated,  sprang 
from  that  look  of  solicitude  and  hope,  that  heavenly  expression 
uf  maternal  tenderness,  when,  without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  mj  mother  has  looked  into  my  face,  and  silently  told  me  that 
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my  life  was  freighted  with  a  twofold  being,  for  it  bore  her  dvtstin^ 
as  well  as  ray  own.  And  as  truly  can  I  say  that  the  most  exqui 
site  delight  that  ever  thrilled  me  was,  when  some  flattering  rumor  of 
myself  had  found  its  way  to  her  ear,  to  mark  her  readier  smile,  her 
lighter  step,  her  disproportionate  encomiums  on  things  of  trivial 
value,  when  I  was  secretly  conscious  that  her  altered  mien  was 
caused  by  the  fountains  of  pleasure  that  were  pouring  their  sweet 
waters  over  her  heart. 

His  fears  for  the  life  of  his  mother  were  not  realized  at 
that  time.  This  beloved  parent  lived  many  years  longer 
to  bless  him  and  to  be  blessed  by  him.  How  radiant  was 
her  joy  in  his  successes,  not  in  the  paths  of  ambition 
only,  but  of  duty !  When  he  achieved  good  for  others, 
how  her  heart  "  ran  o'er  with  bliss  "  !  for  she  knew  the 
high  motives,  the  beneficent  nature,  from  which  his  ac- 
tion sprang.  Years  after  her  death,  when  he  was  moved 
to  tears  by  a  testimonial  of  respect  and  affectionate  re- 
gard for  high  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  State  and 
to  the  world,  how  fervently  he  wished  his  mother  had 
lived  to  enjoy  it !  How  keen  was  his  remembrance  of  her 
maternal  joys ! 

This  trait  of  filial  piety  is  not  dwelt  upon  here  because 
it  is  exceptional,  but  simply  because  it  was  a  trait  in  Mr. 
Mann's  character.  Good  and  devoted  mothers  are  not  so 
rare,  that  a  great  proportion  of  men  who  read  this  record 
of  a  son's  affection  will  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  in 
their  own  hearts  the  truth  of  the  picture ;  but  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  the  subject  of  our  contemplation  lost 
nothing  out  of  his  life  from  a  neglect  of  or  inditTerence 
to  parental  love,  and  that  his  appreciation  of  it  was  never 
wanting  from  his  boyhood  up. 

From  the  home  and  good  influences  of  this  excellent 
mother,  whose  character  he  learned  to  reverence  more 
and  more  as  he  grew  older,  and  where,  if  he  had  not 
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variety  and  means  of  great  intellectual  culture,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  much 
of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  during  those  years  iu 
which  the  young  need  to  bo  guided  over  the  quicksands 
of  passion,  and  pointed  to  the  heights  of  principle,  and 
to  the  example  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  resisted 
temptation, — and  who  can  doubt  that  the  longer  the  youth- 
ful faith  in  goodness  is  fed  by  tlie  ideal,  the  better  ?  — 
Mr.  Mann  passed  into  the  charmed  circle  of  another  holy 
fireside,  with  which  many  years  of  his  future  life  were  to 
be  linked,  and  under  whose  influence  his  life-purposes 
grew  and  were  matured.  It  was  during  his  college-life 
in  Brown  University  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
lady  whom  he  married  long  afterward,  the  daugliter  of 
the  excellent  President  of  that  institution. 

And  here  he  slaked  his  burning  thirst  for  knowledge 
at  every  fountain  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  young  of  the  present  time  to  estimate  the 
advantages  they  enjoy  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
generation  to  which  Mr.  Mann  belonged.  The  young  of 
this  period  begin  where  the  young  of  that  period  arrived 
only  after  long  study ;  for  the  knowledge  of  a  thousand 
things  then  unknown  is  in  the  very  air  we  breathe,  and 
the  very  figures  of  daily  speech  are  predicated  upon  sci- 
entific facts  then  sealed  to  most  men.  Freedom  of 
thought  is  following  swiftly  upon  the  traces  of  improved 
scientific  knowledge,  and  a  giant  stride  is  now  making  by 
the  nations  that  have  long  slumbered.  The  great  dead 
may  almost  be  expected  to  walk  amongst  us  to  give  an 
earnest  of  their  joy  at  the  awakening  to  which  they  in 
their  earthly  lives  contributed. 

Judge  Barton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes  of  him  at 
this  period :  — 

My  aoquaintance  with  Mr.  Mann  oonimeDced  in  Providence  in 
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the  fall  of  1816.  We  then  both  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
Brown  University,  and  soon  contracted  a  friendship,  which,  on  my 
part  certainly,  continued  during  his  life.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  our  college-life  we  were  chums,  occupying  room  No.  —  in  Uni- 
versity Hall.  We  were  both  of  mature,  and  I  believe  about  the 
same,  age.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  country  (he  in  Franklin, 
and  I  in  Oxford,  Mass.),  it  was  perhaps  rather  due  to  our  early 
education  than  otherwise  that  the  dissipations  of  neither  the  college 
nor  the  city  had  any  controlling  attractions  for  us.  During  the 
three  years  of  our  college-life,  I  recollect  not  a  single  instance  of 
impropriety  on  his  part. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  confess  one  college  sin,  if  sin  it  be  deemed. 
The  students  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  the  chapel.  In  our  junior  or  senior  year,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  accustomed  celebration.  The  college  govern- 
ment forbade  it.  A  majority  of  the  students  went  for  resisting  the 
government.  I  went  for  loyalty.  But  my  chum,  being  a  little  the 
more  impulsive,  and  having  been  chosen  the  O.ratQijQjLiba  occasion, 
went  for  independence  and  the  celebration  of  it.  The  procession 
was  formed  in  the  college-yard.  I  concluded,  that,  if  there  must  be 
rebellion,  I  had  better  rebel  against  the  college  government  than 
against  the  majority  of  my  fellow-students.  I  took  the  front  rank  in 
the  procession ;  helped  to  open  the  chapel  door ;  and  chum  went  in, 
and  delivered  his  oration  amidst  great  applause.  A  trifling  fine  was 
imposed  upon  him ;  but  he  lost  no  credit  with  either  the  students  or 
the  government.  I  believe  3'our  honored  husband  afterwards  vindi- 
cated the  principles  of  subordination  in  college  government.  But 
I  trust  that  our  Fourth-of-July  rebellion  never  gave  him  any  serious 
remorse  of  conscience :  it  certainly  never  troubled  mine.  There 
are  cases  when  generous  sentiment  pleads  strongly  for  an  amnesty 
of  the  fault  of  violating  strict  discipline. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mann  entered  college  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  going  into  an  advanced  class,  he  soon  assumed  the  first  place 
in  it.  He  had  been  remarkably  well  fitted  in  the  languages  under 
an  instructor  of  some  note;  I  think,  by  the  name  of  Barrett.  I 
never  heard  a  student  translate  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with 
greater  facility,  accuracy,  and  elegance.     As  we  should  expect,  be 
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was  a  fine  writer ;  and,  as  we  should  not  expect  from  that  circum- 
stance, he  also  excelled  in  the  exact  sciences. 

My  chum  possessed  qualities  of  a  high  order.  By  this  means  he 
attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  class,  but  of  members  of  the  other  classes  in  col- 
lege. Our  room  was  the  centre  of  much  good  company,  except  in 
study-hours ;  and  I  sometimes  almost  wished  that  I  had  not  so  in- 
teresting and  attractive  a  room-mate.  But  I  felt  much  more  than 
compensated  by  his  intelligence,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  company 
his  genial  manners  invited  were  from  amongst  the  best  young  men 
in  the  college. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Mann,  I  always  call  to  mind  the  late 
Rev.  George  Fisher  of  Har\'ard ;  a  very  respectable  clergyman,  who 
died  a  short  time  before  him.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege a  year  before  we  entered ;  was  then  deservedly  the  candidate  for 
the  first  part  in  the  class,  but  eventually  received  the  second  part, 
while  Mr.  Mann  had  the  first.  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  was  not  a  competitor  for  either  of  these  partSy  so  called ;  having  in 
the  space  of  nine  months  fitted  for  an  advanced  standing  of  one  year 
in  college,  and  being  quite  content  with  a  position  next  subordinate 
to  that  of  my  friends. 

The  religious  views  of  your  husband  and  Fisher  were  not  quite 
coincident;  and  their  earnest,  but  I  believe  always  courteous,  dis- 
putes afforded  much  amusement,  and  perhaps  some  edification,  to 
their  fellow-students.  I  love  to  think  of  both  of  them  as  now  ten- 
ants of  the  same  happy  land ;  and  1  trust  they  have  learned  that 
men  may  enter  it  through  different  channels  of  fuith,  provided  that, 
in  time,  they  avoid  the  broad  way  that  leuJs  to  death. 

After  we  graduated  in  1819,  our  course  diverged  somewhat.  Mr. 
Mann  remained  for  some  time  at  the  college  as  tutor ;  while  I  pur* 
sued  my  professional  studies  principally  in  Massachusetts,  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School.  We  met  first  in  public  life  in  our  State 
Legislature  in  1830 ;  Mr.  Mann  as  representative  of  the  town  of 
Dedham,  and  myself  of  the  town  of  Oxford.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  before  I  met  bira  there,  and  remained  some  time 
after  I  left  the  Senate  in  1884.  He  was  President  of  the  Senate 
in  1836.     I  found  he  enjoyed  the  same  consideration  and  respect  in 
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the  Legislature  which  was  always  accorded  to  him  in  the  vaiioaa 
public  positions  he  occupied.  We  always  agreed  in  our  views  as  to 
public  measures,  and  frequently  co-operated  in  the  committee-room, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  legislation.  Among  the  most 
important  measures  tliat  we  instituted  was  the  resolution  of  1832 
for  a  revision  of  the  General  Statutes  of  the  Common wealUi.  The 
resolution  will  be  found  in  my  handwriting :  but  Mr.  Mann  greatly 
aided  in  its  passage ;  and,  after  the  revision  had  been  made,  he,  with 
our  learned  friend  Judge  Metcalf,  supervised  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  1836. 

Another  and  most  beneficent  subject  of  legislation,  of  which,  as 
fisu'  as  I  know,  Mr.  Mann  was  the  sole  originator,  is  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital. 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  his  friends  are  about  to  erect 
to  his  memory  a  bronze  statue  in  front  of  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  That  is  well.  But  we  have,  my  dear  madam,  in  Worces- 
ter, a  monument  to  his  memory,  literally  *'  tere  perennius,^*  — our 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  —  valuable  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  the 
parent  of  those  beneficent  institutions  throughout  tlic  country. 

I  might  speak  of  your  husband's  valuable  services  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  this  State ;  but  those  are  well  known  to 
you  and  to  all.  I  knew,  if  I  could  say  any  thing  of  interest  to  you, 
it  must  result  from  my  early  and  intimate  association  with  him  in 
college-life.  It  is  a  green  spot  in  my  recollection,  saddened,  indeed, 
by  the  reflection  that  my  friend  is  taken  away  before  me,  in  the  midst 
of  his  life's  labor  and  usefulness.     I  shall  always  remain 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

IRA  M.  BARTON 

Mr.  Mann  took  the  "  First  Part,"  as  it  is  called,  when 
he  graduated.  The  subject  of  his  oration  was  the  ''Pro- 
fjressive  Character  of  the  Human  Race.^^  This  was  his' 
favorite  theme  all  through  life,  the  basis  of  all  his  action 
in  education  and  in  politics.  Another  youthful  produc- 
tion, of  which  no  copy  can  now  be  found,  was  upon  "1%€ 
Duty  o/^vcrj/  American  to  Posterity J^    It  is  said  by  ono 
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Who  remembers  it,  that  he  treated  the  subject  with  a  depth 
of  insight  and  breadth  of  comprehension  that  go  far  to 
ehicidate  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  who  en- 
titled the  Ideal  Man  ho  saw  in  the  future  the  ^^Failier  of 

He  left  college  to  enter  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Fiskc 
of  Wrentham,  Mass. ;  but  was  soon  invited  back  to  Brown 
University  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  where  he  was 
able  to  review  carefully  his  classical  studies  and  their 
collateral  literature.  He  was  very  successful  as  teacher ; 
noted  for  his  fidelity  and  thoroughness,  and  the  moral 
stimulus  he  gave  to  the  pupils  under  his  care. 

He  would  have  been  glad  to  devote  some  time  to  scien- 
tific study,  as  his  personal  interest  in  it  led  him  to  see  its 
superior  advantages  in  the  culture  of  the  whole  man ;  but 
facilities  for  it,  so  abundant  now,  were  wanting  then,  and 
necessity  obliged  him  to  press  on  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
profession. 

Mr.  Mann  had  taken  the  highest  honors  of  the  college, 
and  had  been  eminently  successful  as  tutor ;  but,  when 
he  left  the  place  where  he  had  been  so  fortunate  and  so 
hapijy,  more  grateful  to  him  than  any  honors  were  the 
tears  shed  at  parting  by  his  lovely  young  friend,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  Dr.  Mcsser  had  soon  marked 
him  as  a  favorite,  and  admitted  him  to  his  domestic  circle. 
His  daughter  was  still  but  a  child :  but  Mr.  Mann  carried 
her  in  his  heart  for  the  next  ten  years  ;  and,  as  she  grew 
and  expanded  into  the  most  engaging  womanhood,  —  for 
others  as  well  as  himself  testify  to  her  rare  beauty  of  mind 
and  character,  —  all  his  conceptions  of  excellence  and  all 
Ills  hopes  of  happiness  became  identified  with  her  image. 

What  condition  of  the  human  soul  is  so  exalted  as  that 
in  which  the  love,  not  merely  of  excellence,  but  of  the 
txceUerU,  purifies  every  sentiment,  and  rallies  every  power 
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to  make  it  worthy  to  love  and  to  inspire  love?  What 
better  guard -angelic  over  the  character  of  a  young 
man,  especially  over  one  already  bent  upon  a  ncible  ca- 
reer ?  Such  it  was  to  liim :  and  many  of  the  finer  traits 
of  his  character  were  doubtless  confirmed  by  this  en- 
nobling and  purifying  influence  ;  for  his  native  earnestness 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  love  lightly.  The  painful 
modesty  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits,  and 
whicli  always,  even  after  all  his  successes  in  life,  made  it 
so  difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  he  was  worthy  the  high- 
est estimation  of  his  friends,  rendered  that  period  of  his 
life  one  of  intense  anxiety  as  well  as  aspiration  ;  and  all 
tended  to  make  the  short  period  of  his  domestic  happiness 
a  consuming  fire,  whose  extinction  nearly  deprived  him 
of  life  and  reason. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Mann  entered  the  Law  School  at  Litcb 
field,  presided  over  by  the  late  Judge  Gould. 

A  letter  from  J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  now  of  Toledo,  0., 
though  bearing  a  recent  date,  is  here  given  because  it  re- 
fers to  that  period :  — 

-_  •«■.        -.r  Castleton,  N.Y. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Mann,  — 

...  I  first  fia>f  Mr.  Mann  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  Judge  Gould,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  law-school  of  Judge 
Gould  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  having  an  attendance 
of  about  thirty  students. 

It  was  with  a  lively  interest  that  I  took  my  first  observation  of  the 
young  gentlemen  with  whom  I  expected  to  associate  through  a 
course  of  lectures.  With  no  acquaintance  or  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  members,  I  took  an  interest  in  forming  a  judgment  of  their 
various  characters  and  their  comparative  mental  power  by  inspecting 
their  persons.  Phrenology  had  not  then  been  taught  in  this  country, 
and  physiognomy  was  depended  upon  to  show  forth  to  the  eye  the 
characteristics  of  the  person.  Either  through  defect  of  my  knowledge 
of  it,  or  imperfection  of  the  science,  the  conclusions  deduced  by  me 
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were  quite  iucorrect.  Mr.  Mann's  massive  brow  and  high  arching 
bead  did  not  then  tell  roe  what  a  great  intellect  was  indicated ;  but 
the  mild  bright  eye,  and  the  pleasant  expression  of  the  eloquent 
mouth,  told  of  geniality  and  mirthfulness. 

It  was  therefore  easy  to  believe  what  was  told  mo  by  the  students, 
that  he  was  the  best  fellow  and  the  best  wit  in  the  office ;  but  not 
before  I  formed  his  acquaintance  was  it  so  credible  to  me  (what  I 
was  also  told)  that  he  was  the  best  whist-player,  the  best  scholar,  and 
the  best  lawyer  of  the  school. 

Several  of  the  students  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  before  coming  to  Litchfield  ;  and  others  had  possessed 
superior  advantages  to  obtain  law  knowledge,  and  had  brought  with 
them  no  little  proficiency  in  the  science. 

Our  lecturer,  Judge  Gould,  was,  ex  officio^  the  bench  of  our 
moot  court:  the  next  office,  that  of  attorney-general,  was  elective 
by  the  students.  Mr.  Mann  had  been  elected  to  that  office  before 
my  arrival.  It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  season  that  I 
formed  much  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  I  think  our  first 
intimacy  was  formed  in  the  room  of  our  fellow-student,  James  Sul- 
livan of  Boston,  who  was  confined  several  weeks  by  acute  infiammar 
tion  of  his  eyes.  The  room  of  suffering  was  always,  I  believe,  at- 
tractive to  Mr.  Mann ;  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  by  his  excellent  qualities, 
was  especially  entitled  to  sympathy  and  aid  from  all.  In  our  moot 
courts,  held  weekly,  the  question  of  law  to  be  discussed  was  pro- 
posed, the  preceding  week,  by  Judge  Gould;  and  four  students, 
two  on  each  side,  were  detailed  to  discuss  it;  the  judge,  at  the 
close  of  the  arguments,  summing  up  and  giving  the  grounds  of 
his  judgment  at  length.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Mann  were, 
distinguished  for  the  clearness  —  I  might  almost  say  the  trans- 
parency —  of  the  distinctions,  and  the  fulness  and  pertinency  of 
the  analogies  brought  to  the  support  of  his  position.  On  on^ 
occasion,  when  the  side  he  sustained  was  opposed  to  the  decision  of 
the  judge  previously  written  out,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
school  that  Mr.  M.  made  out  the  best  case.  And  of  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  the  judge ;  for,  after  reading  the  arguments  to  sustain 
his  deddon,  he  proceeded  to  reply  to  some  of  the  points  of  ]\Ir. 
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Mann,  and,  as  we  thought,  with  some  exhibition  of  iu.proper  feel- 
ing or  wounded  self-esteem. 

Mr.  Mann's  mind  was  at  this  time,  I  think,  more  intensely  en- 
gaged in  metaphysical  investigation  than  on  any  other  subject; 
Brown  being  his  favorite  author. 

I  parted  from  Mr.  Mann  at  Litehfield,  with  the  full  conviction 
that  his  was  to  be  one  of  the  great  names  of  our  time,  whether  hi? 
clear  and  fertile  intellect  should  confine  itself —  as  was  not  probable 
—  to  the  law,  or  to  any  other  one  department  of  human  knowledge. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  realization  of  such  a  destiny  seeragd  to 
be  the  lack  of  physical  vigor  compared  with  the  immense  develop 
ment  of  his  nervous  system,  especially  his  cerebral  organs.  His 
rich  nervous  temperament  had,  however,  something  of  that  wiry  na- 
ture (such  as  I  have  heard  Mr.  Mann  attribute  to  ]\Ir.  Choate) 
which  gave  the  muscular  and  vital  functions,  as  well  as  the  mental, 

great  capacity  for  endurance. 

J.  SCOTT 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  understand  the  theory  of  tempera 
monts  precisely  as  Mr.  Mann  and  other  modern  physiolo 
gists  do.  Mr.  Choate's  temperament  was  undoubtedly  a 
fibrous  one,  the  most  cndnring  and  resistinjz;  of  all ;  but 
Mr.  Mann's  endurance  came  from  the  force  of  his  will,  and 
was  subject  to  terrible  revulsions.  He  could  not,  like  a 
man  of  fibrons  temperament,  tnrn  from  one  long-sus- 
tained elTort  to  another,  and  thus  find  rest ;  bnt  utter 
prostration  followed  over-exertion,  and  many  times  in 
his  life  he  has  risen  from  such  falls  because  his  will  never 
yielded  the  point.  Bnt  this  could  not  last  always.  Phy- 
siologists have  assured  him  that  there  was  bnt  one  mode 
of  recovery  for  him  under  such  circumstances.  The  only 
excesses  he  ever  committed  were  those  of  brain-work ; 
and  sleep^  not  exercise,  was  his  only  restorative. 

After  leaving  Litchfield,  Mr.  Mann  went  into  the  oflico 
of  tiie  Hon.  James  Richardson,  of  Detlham  ;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  iSorfolk  bar  in  December,  1823. 
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He  had  studied  law,  as  he  did  every  thing  else>  exhaus- 
tively, and  worked  thenceforth  eighteen  holirs  a  day. 
Mr.  Livingston  ably  describes  his  "  forensic  practice  *'  in 
these  words :  — 

We  believe  the  records  of  the  courts  will  show,  that,  daring  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  forensic  practice,  he  gained  at  least  four  out 
of  five  of  all  the  contested  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
inflexible  rule  of  his  professional  life  was,  never  to  undertake  a  case 
that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right.  I  He  held  that  au  advocate  loses 
his  highest  power  when  he  loses  the  ever-conscious  conviction  that 
he  is  contending  for  the  truth ;  that  though  the  fees  or  fame  may  b> 
a  stimulus,  yet  that  a  conviction  of  being  right  is  itself  creative  of 
power,  and  renders  its  possessor  more  than  a  match  for  antagonists 
otherwise  greatly  his  superior./  He  used  to  say  that  in  this  con- 
scious conviction  of  right  there  was  a  magnetism;  and  ho  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  be  put  in  communication  widi  a  jury  in 
order  to  impregnate  them  with  his  own  belief  Beyond  this,  his  aim 
always  was,  before  leaving  any  head  or  topic  in  his  argument,  to 
condense  its  whole  force  into  a  vivid  epigrammatic  point,  which  the 
jury  could  not  help  remembering  when  they  got  into  the  jury-room  ; 
and,  by  graphic  illustration  and  simile,  to  fasten  pictures  upon  their 
minds,  which  they  would  retain  and  reproduce  after  abstruse  argu- 
ments were  forgotten.  He  endeavored  to  give  to  each  one  of  the 
jurors  something  to  be  **  quoted  "  on  his  side,  when  they  retired  for 
consultation.  He  argued  his  cases  as  though  he  were  iu  the  jury- 
room  itself,  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  that  were  to  be  held 
there.  From  the  confidence  in  his  honesty,  and  those  pictures  with 
which  he  filled  the  air  of  the  jury-room,  came  his  uncommon  suc- 
cess. 

In  1824,  he  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Dedham  to 
deliver  a  fourth-of-July  oration ;  and  it  was  of  this  pro- 
duction that  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  used  such  warm 
words  of  confidence  as  to  his  future  career. 

In  public  life  he  was  never  a  partisan  ;  and  therefore, 
s 
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though  respected,  could  hardly  be  called  popular.  Nor 
did  he  cverlet  his  feelings  about  men  influence  his  pub- 
lic action.  He  advocated  the  right  measures,  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  approaclied  by  motives  of  expedi- 
ency ;  though,  with  all  his  ardor,  he  was  eminently  pru- 
dent and  cautious.  When  State  representative,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  in  1827,  liis  first  speech  was  in  do- 
fence  of  religious  liberty,  in  opposition  to  a  scheme  by 
which  close  corporations  could  secure  the  income  of  given 
property  forever  to  the  support  of  particular  creeds.  His 
success  was  consummate :  the  bill  was  rejected  ;  and  no 
similar  attempt  was  ever  after  made  in  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  legislative  speeches  ever 
printed  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  railroads,  was 
made  by  him ;  and  his  whole  public  career  of  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  devotion  to  tlie  interests  of  public  char- 
ities, of  education,  and  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty,  temperance,  and  public  morals  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Livingston  has  ably  described  these  labors  in 
detail.  No  one  who  watched  them,  or  carefully  reviews 
them,  can  fail  to  see  wliat  a  mighty  power  one  man  can 
exercise  if  actuated  by  noble  motives,  and  with  the  con- 
scientious feeling  that  lie  ought  to  do  every  thing  he  can 
which  the  powers  he  has  been  gifted  with  will  enable 
him  to  do.  Worldly  ambition  is  an  immense  incentive  to 
activity ;  but  the  activity  so  inspired  docs  not  run  in  the 
channel  of  love  for  the  ignorant,  the  needy,  and  the  op- 
pressed. The  patient,  arduous  labors  whicli  Mr.  Maun 
performed  in  tliose  years  can  never  be  estimated  in  the 
courts  below ;  but  they  made  him  a  world-moving  power, 
and  gained  for  future  spheres  of  action  a  mass  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  which  illuminated  and  indeed  light- 
ened his  subsequent  career,  enabling  him  to  accomplish 
that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 
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Mr.  Maim  was  not  married  until  he  had  attained  some 
eminence  in  his  profession  and  in  public  life,  paid  the 
debts  he  had  incurred  for  his  education,  and  acquired  a 
small  competence.  This  he  might  have  secured  earlier, 
by  his  power  at  the  bar,  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion the  profession  of  the  law  holds  out  to  the  unworthy, 
—  the  temptation  to  defend  the  wrong.  No  lawyers  are 
80  popular  with  rogues  —  probably  no  lawyers  receive 
such  high  fees  from  that  class  of  men  whose  characters 
make  the  enactment  of  human  laws  necessary  —  as  those 
who  are  facile  upon  this  point.  But  Mr.  Mann  preferred 
to  wait  for  his  domestic  happiness  to  yielding  to  great 
temptations  that  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  adopted 
the  prhiciple,  from  the  beginning,  never  to  put  himself 
on  the  unjust  side  of  any  cause,  even  for  intellectual  glad- 
iatorship  and  practice.  The  young  who  have  been 
under  his  instruction  and  influence  will  remember  how 
earnestly  ho  inculcated  upon  uhem  this  duty  to  them- 
selves. 

Of  Mr.  Mann's  marriage,  and  life  in  Dedham,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  himself  and  wife  writes :  — 

How  brilliant  be  was  in  general  conversation !  with  such  sparkling 
repartee,  such  gushing  wit,  such  a  merry  laugh,  but  never  any  non- 
sense. His  droll  sayings  could  never  bo  recalled  without  exciting  a 
hearty  laugh  at  their  originality.  Even  after  the  long  life  that  has 
passed  over  me  since  those  days  of  my  youth,  they  are  often  sug- 
gested to  my  thoughts;  but  I  do  not  laugh  now. 

His  originality  was  so  refreshing,  so  exciting,  because  he  treated 
the  most  trifling  subjects  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

And  then  how  much  power  he  had  of  drawing  out  other  minds  I 
The  timid  ones,  who  usually  hardly  dared  express  themselves  on 
l^ve  and  weighty  topics,  would  rise  from  a  ttte-a-tete  with  him, 
wondering  at  the  amount  of  talent,  thought,  and  fccUng  he  had 
opened,  and  the  chord  of  sympathy  he  had  touched. 
^  He  was  a  radiant  mm  then ;  perhaps  more  so  in  tho  spright- 


BE 
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lincss  and  genuine  mirthfulncss  of  his  nature  than  after  the  Might 
of  sorrow  fell  so  heavily  upon  him.  In  more  intimate  inicrcDurse, 
in  which  his  intellectual  points  were  brought  out,  in  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  emotions  suggested  by  mutual  literary  pursuits,  we  be- 
came cognizant  of  all  the  finer  traits  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
strong  and  brilliant  ones.  His  exquisite  tenderness  and  care  for  the 
feelings  of  others ;  his  delicate  appreciation  of  woman's  nature,  and 
his  estimate  of  her  capabilities,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shrank  from 
any  assumption,  on  her  part,  of  the  place  in  social  life  for  which  she 
was  by  nature,  and  the  evident  design  of  Providence,  unfitted ;  his 
love,  too,  for  the  beautiful;  his  quick  eye  for  it  in  nature  and 
art,  in  the  inmost  working  of  the  human  s^oul,  and  in  its  outward 
developments;  and  the  truth  and  honor  and  disinterestedness  and 
earnestness  of  his  whole  character,  with  his  warmth  of  heart,  and  his 
love  of  his  race,  and  the  intensity  which  was  so  marked  in  every  thir.g 
which  he  did  and  said,  made  themselves  very  apparent  in  famil- 
iar and  easy  talk  on  every  imaginable  topic.  When  in  his  intercourse 
with  men,  politically  and  otherwise,  other  aspects  of  his  character  were 
seen,  and  his  intense  expresj?ion  of  his  sentiments  was  sometimes 
thought  to  be  bitter  and  sarcastic  and  exaggerated,  I  always  felt 
and  said  that  those  who  so  regarded  him  did  not  know  what  was  in 
him. 

His  was  too  strong  a  nature  not  to  come  sometimes  in  collision 
with  the  opinions  and  prejudices,  perhaps  with  the  principles,  of 
other  individuals,  by  whom,  consequently,  his  true  character  could 
not  be  appreciated. 

■  When  I  knew  his  wife  personally  (I  had  long  known  her  through 
him),  I  was  indeed  rejoiced  that  such  an  angelic  being  had  bec-i 
created  to  be  his  comfort,  solace,  joy,  and  happiness.  She  was  ex- 
tremely delicate  in  health,  and  called  forth  the  tenderest  care.  This 
fostering,  protecting,  caressing  care,  she  had,  ofcour.se,  in  perfection. 
It  was  expressed  in  every  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  addressed  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  too  ethereal  to  dwell  lonoj  on  earth,  and 
was  only  ])ermitted  to  tas^te  of  earth's  most  [)erre'ct  Miss,  and  then 
was  taken  to  her  heavenly  home.  Then  came  that  sundering  which 
seemed  so  dark  and  mysterious,  and  which  it  required  s)  much  faith 
to  acquiesce  in.     Was  it  necessary  that  his  own  heart  should  be 
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broken  before  he  could  perform   the  work  that  was  allotted   to 
him? 

His  most  intimate  letters  of  that  period,  which  cannot 
be  published,  show  with  what  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
and  with  what  exalted  aims  he  made  that  new  home,  — 
every  such  new  homo  being  a  new  test  on  earth  of  man's 
capacity  for  improvement.  All  his  arduous  labors  were 
lightened  by  Ins  young  wife's  sympathy,  and  his  plans  fo»' 
the  amelioration  of  the  woes  of  society  quickened  and 
widened  by  her  aid  and  approval  ;  for,  though  very  young, 
he  found  in  her  not  only  all  the  womanly  purity  and 
sweetness  that  ho  had  expected,  but  a  wisdom  and 
humanity  rare  at  any  age.  And  her  religion  was  the 
breatli  of  life :  its  mien  was  rejoicing  and  hopeful,  and 
illumhied  instead  of  darkening  life. 

His  short  domestic  liappiness  was  to  him  the  first  per- 
fect proof  of  the  goodness  and  benignity  of  God  ;  but  it 
was  very  brief.  A  little  lcJ^s  than  two  years  comprised 
the  whole  of  their  married  life.  Her  delicate  health  had 
always  given  him  great  anxiety,  and  the  sufferings  of  her 
last  illness  were  very  severe,  but  borne  with  such  fortitude 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  dangerous  nature.  Slie  died 
in  a  sudden  access  of  delirium,  while  he  was  watching  by 
her  side. 

The  terrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  spent  with  the 
dead,  where  he  was  found  nearly  insonsiblo  in  the  morn- 
ing, revis>ited  him  with  fearful  power  for  many  yt^ars  at 
each  recurring  anniversary,  and  were  n^ner  wholly  dis- 
pelled. 

In  the  season  of  grief  which  followed,  the  shadows  of 
his  early  creed  returned  upon  him,  and  darkened  his 
soul;  for  he  could  not  reason  then.  When  we  sutler,  no 
less  than  in  the  honr  of  death,  we  cannot  go  to  find  our 
religion  :  it  must  find  us,  and  save  us. 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  whom 
he  always  loved  to  speak  of  his  beloved  wife :  — 

I  spent  the  last  Sabbath  in  Providence ;  and  when  I  visited  the 
spot  which  had  been  to  me,  as  it  were,  the  central  point  of  the 
universe,  and  spoke  the  name  of  her  who  was  once  so  quick  to  hear 
every  sound  of  my  voic3,  but  who  never  will  answer  it  again  upon 
earth,  I  think  I  was  able  to  realize  more  fully  than  I  had  ever  done 
before,  that  what  I  loved  was  not  there  !  But  what  I  still  want  is 
to  be  intimately  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  in  some 
region  of  blessedness.  Were  this  a  part  of  my  consciousness,  as  the 
idea  of  our  own  existence  is  a  part  of  our  consciousness,  whenever 
we  reflect  upon  the  things  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  I  think 
I  should  soon  find  relief.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  more 
aflfected  by  that  sermon  of  Dr.  Channing's  than  by  any  thing  I  have 
ever  heard  before. 

And  again :  — 

Let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  not  pained  me  by  adverting  to 
a  subject,  which,  as  you  truly  suppose,  does  engross  all  my  mind 
and  heart,  and  forms  the  melancholy  tissue  of  my  life.  My  soul  has 
gone  over  to  the  contemplation  of  one  theme.  Amid  the  cuiTcnt  of 
conversation,  in  social  intercourse  or  the  avocations  of  business,  in 
the  daily  walk  of  life,  it  is  never  but  half  forgotten ;  and  the  sight 
of  an  object,  the  utterance  of  a  word,  the  tone  of  a  voice,  re-opens 
upon  mo  the  mournful  scene,  and  spreads  around  me,  with  electric 
quickness,  a  world  of  gloom.  Perhaps  even  a  nature  composed  of 
alFection  like  yours  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  condition  of  l)eing 
through  wliich  T  have  passed.  During  that  period,  when,  for  me, 
there  was  a  light  upon  earth  brighter  than  any  light  of  the  sun,  and 
a  voice  sweeter  than  any  of  Nature's  harmonies,  I  did  not  think  but 
that  the  happiness  which  was  boundless  in  present  enjoyment  would 
be  perpetual  in  duration.  Do  not  blame  my  ungrateful  heart  for 
not  looking  beyond  the  boon  with  \\\\w\\  Heaven  had  blessed  me ; 
for  you  know  not  the  potency  of  that  enchantment.  My  life  went 
out  of  my.self.  One  after  another,  the  feelings  which  had  Ixifore 
been  fastened  upon  other  objects  loosened  their  strong  grasp,  and 
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went  to  dwell  and  rejoice  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  holy  and  beautiful 
nature.  Ambition  forgot  the  applause  of  the  world  for  the  more 
precious  gratulations  of  that  approving  voice.  Joy  ceased  its  quests 
abroad ;  for  at  home  there  was  an  exhaustless  fount4iin  to  slake  its 
renewing  thirst.  There  imagination  built  her  palaces,  and  garnered 
her  choicest  treasures.  She,  too,  supplied  me  with  new  strength  for 
toil,  and  new  motives  for  excellence.  Within  her  influence  there 
could  be  no  contest  for  sordid  passions  or  degrading  appetites;  for 
she  sent  a  divine  and  overmastering  strength  into  every  generous 
sentiment,  which  I  cannot  describe.  She  purified  my  conceptions  of 
purity,  and  beautified  the  ideal  of  every  excellence.  I  never  knew 
her  to  express  a  selfish  or  an  envious  thought ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  type  of  one  was  ever  admitted  to  disturb  the  peacefulness  of  her 
bosom.  Yet,  in  the  passionate  love  she  inspired,  there  was  nothing 
of  oblivion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Her  teachings  did  not  make  one 
love  others  less,  but  differently  and  more  aboundingly.  Her  sym- 
pathy with  others'  pain  seemed  to  be  quicker  anJ  stronger  than  the 
sensation  of  her  own ;  and,  with  a  sensibility  that  would  sigh  at  a 
crushed  flower,  there  was  a  spirit  of  endurance  that  would  uphold 
a  martyr.  There  was  in  her  breast  no  scorn  of  vice,  but  a  wonder 
and  amazement  that  it  could  exist.  To  her  it  seemed  almost  a 
mystery  ;  and,  though  she  comprehended  its  deformity,  it  was  more 
in.  pity  than  in  indignation  that  she  regarded  it :  but  that  hallowed 
joy  with  which  she  contemplated  whatever  tended  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  to  save  them  from  pain  or  rescue  them  from 
guilt,  was,  in  its  manifestations,  more  like  a  vision  from  a  brighter 
world,  a  divine  illumination,  than  like  the  earthly  sentiment  of 
humanity.  But  I  must  forbear ;  for  I  should  never  end  were  I  to 
depict  that  revelation  of  moral  beauties  which  beamed  from  her 
daily  life,  or  attempt  to  describe  that  grace  of  sentiment,  that  love- 
liness of  feeling,  which  played  perpetually,  like  lambent  flame, 
around  the  solid  adamant  of  her  virtues. 

It  was  not  long  after  Mr.  Mann's  removal  from  Dedham 
to  Boston  in  1833,  a  change  which  was  brought  about 
by  friends  who  loved  him,  and  felt  that  it  was  essential  to 
his  continued  life  and  usefulness,  that  distressing  circum- 
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stances  swept  from  liiin  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  jears  of 
toil,  for  wliich  he  had  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  his 
profession,  and  subjected  him  to  many  privations  of 
common  comforts  that  seemed  necessary  to  liis  health, 
then  very  precarious.  In  the  midst  of  this  misfortune 
occurred  the  death  of  his  early  and  long-tried  friend,  Sila's 
Holbrook. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend,  of  this  event :  — 

A  denser  shade  of  gloom  has  come  over  the  earth ;  and  my  faint 
heart  bleeds  anew.  There  is  no  man  living  who  loved  me  so  well 
as  my  friend  Holbrook.  I  have  a  thousand  times  comforted  myself 
with  the  thought,  that  if,  amid  the  tempests  of  life,  my  character  was 
lost  overboard,  there  was  one  man  who  would  plunge  in  to  save  it. 
As  a  friend,  it  is  not  enough  to  sjiy  of  him,  he  was  true :  he  xcas 
truth.  At  the  time  when  the  whole  oarth  became  to  me  a  scene  of 
desolation,  he  was  the  first  man  that  came  to  me  across  its  boundless 
wastes  to  support  and  uphold  me.  I  might  never  have  again  rec- 
ognized Nature,  or  renewed  my  companionship  with  men,  had  he 
not  won  me  back.  Why  should  he  be  taken,  and  I  loft?  He  who 
rejoiced  and  improved  every  one  here  who  knew  him  is  snatched 
away,  and  my  sentence  of  exile  and  banishment  is  prolonged. 
Where  now  is  my  best  friend?  What  and  whom  has  he  seen? 
These  thoughts  overwhelm  me ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  would  to 
Heaven  I  were  as  ready  as  I  am  willing  to  follow  him ! 

The  death  of  Dr.  Messer  soon  followed,  of  which  he 
wrote  to  the  same  friend :  — 

Never  was  a  more  firmly  linked  circle  broken.  There  was  in 
that  family  such  an  intercommunity  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  the 
result  could  never  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by  absolute  unity. 
Distrust  was  never  banished  from  the  house,  for  it  never  entered  it. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  common  consciousness,  and  a  desire  for 
each  other's  welfare  possessed  all  the  energy  of  self-love  with  the 
self-sacrifice  of  disinterested  affection.  Of  the  effect  of  bereave- 
ment in  such  a  family  there  can  be  no  description.     I  looked  upon 
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the  dead  witli  envy,  and  pitied  the  living  because  they  still  lived.  I 
administered  consolations  which  I  did  not  feel.  I  can  speak  to  the 
heart-broken  in  language  they  can  understand  :  I  am  versed  in  every 
dialect  of  sorrow.  I  know  how  this  flattered  and  extolled  world 
looks  when  it  is  seen  from  the  side  of  the  grave  into  which  all  its 
glory  and  beauty  have  gone  down. 

Dr.  Mcsser,  certainly,  had  inspired  his  children  with  the  most 
entire  confidence :  he  never  inflicted  upon  them  in  his  daily  admin- 
istrations any  painful  sensations  or  emotions;  and  hence  to  hear 
him,  and  see  him,  and  obey  him,  became  associated  with  the  idea  of 
gratification  ;  and  pleasure  and  duty  so  harmonized,  that  they  never 
knew  from  which  motive  they  were  acting.  How  rare  it  is  to  find 
that  attachment  which  comes  only  from  habits  of  agreeable  inter- 
course, where  no  annoying  or  irritating  acts  are  committed  on  either 
side,  and  where  it  has  become  a  greater  pleasure  to  yield  or  to  har- 
monize than  to  be  gratified  by  that  which  is  displeasing  to  another  ! 

A  lovely  mother  also  sanctified  that  home,  of  whom  he 
said,  that  he  never  heard  from  her  the  expression  of  any 
other  than  a  beautiful  sentiment.  Her  love  for  him  was 
so  true,  that  there  was  always  ample  room  in  her  heart 
for  all  that  he  loved  and  all  that  was  his. 

When  his  own  mother  died,  he  wrote  :  — 

A  memory  full  of  proofs  of  the  purest,  strongest,  wisest  love  is  all 
that  is  left  to  me  upon  earth  of  a  mother.  So  far  as  it  regards  this 
world,  it  is  retrospection  only  in  which  I  shall  behold  her,  —  the 
retrospection  of  a  life  in  which  she  has  always  sought  to  make  my 
comfort  paramount  to  her  own,  and,  amidst  transient  and  casual  cir- 
cumstances, has  invariably  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  my  highest  wel- 
fare. Death  will  not  sanctify  any  of  her  precepts,  her  m^e  and  judi- 
cious counsels ;  for  they  were  sanctified  and  hallowed  before. 

It  is  now  years  since  I  have  felt  as  though  I  were  on  the  isthmus 
between  time  and  eternity.  I  have  long  ago  left  the  earth,  but  have 
not  yet  entered  the  world  beyond  it.  Standing  in  this  solitude  be- 
tween worlds,  ray  mother  has  passed  by  me ;  and  how  much  the  bal- 
ance of  the  universe  has  changed  !    Wliat  weight  of  treasure  is  added 
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to  the  scale  of  the  future  I  A  wife  and  a  mother ,  nud  such  a  wife ! 
In  that  heavenly  world  I  cannot  conceive  of  her  \\\)3  as  glowing  with 
any  diviner  smile,  nor  her  forehead  as  starred  with  a  more  glorious 
beauty.  And  such  a  mother !  Were  she  now  to  return  to  earth, 
how,  more  devotedly  than  she  has  done,  could  she  toil  for  the  welfare 
of  her  children  ? 

I  go  to-morrow  morning  to  perform  the  last  rites,  and  probably  I 
am  to  have  a  day,  the  like  of  which  will  never  come  to  me  again. 

Mr.  Mann  was  subsequently  associated  with  many 
minds  whose  high  moral  views  coincided  with  his  own, 
and  whose  happier  religious  associations  aided  his  own 
efforts  to  put  himself  more  in  harmony  with  the  universe, 
whose  adaptations  to  the  soul  of  man  had  been  again  lost 
sight  of  by  his  crushing  sorrow.  His  quick  sensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  others,  sharpened  by  his  own  grief,  made 
him  look  upon  life  at  that  time  as  only  a  heritage  of  woe, 
to  quote  one  of  his  own  expressions.  His  native  tender- 
ness of  heart  had  shown  him  before,  that  life  becomes 
such  to  all  who  do  not  live  conformablv  to  the  laws  of 
their  being ;  but  he  was  now  led  to  search  more  deeply 
into  the  remedies  for  it.  For  a  long  time,  he  felt  as  if 
.motive  itself  were  paralyzed:  but  others  who  saw  his 
life,  and  its  continued  devotion  to  the  highest  aims  and 
needs  of  humanity,  saw  that  he  was  only  temporarily  be- 
numbed; and  his  social  and  genial  nature,  at  happy 
firesides  where  childhood  and  youth  always  recognized 
their  friend,  and  where  parents  prized  his  influence,  grad- 
ually became  restored  to  cheerfulness.  He  often  left 
such  scenes  abruptly  when  the  contrast  with  his  own 
lonely  abode  was  felt  too  keenly ;  but  he  returned  to  them 
again,  driven  from  his  solitude  by  its  terrors. 

He  was  little  interested  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  city 
life,  where  frivolity  often  reigns  paramount ;  but  he  prized 
highly  the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  cultivated  minds 
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Mere  literary  characters,  who  had  no  deep  interest  in  ame- 
liorating the  evils  of  society,  attracted  him  little.  A  cer- 
tain golden  thread  of  benevolence  must  be  found  in  the 
texture  of  every  work  of  art  or  literature,  or  it  failed  of 
an  eCFect  upon  him ;  and  it  even  seemed  to  him  a  per- 
verted use  of  Heaven-bestowed  powers.  Where  his  heart 
did  not  find  moral  beauty,  the  external  semblance  was  an 
empty  shell.  Perhaps  ho  did  not  separate  the  work  from 
its  author  sufficiently ;  for  men  "  build  better  than  they 
know,"  as  our  great  poet  tells  us :  but  to  him  the  work 
was  vitiated  if  it  did  not  spring  from  a  pure  source.  Ho 
loved  passionately  the  music  of  the  human  voice  ;  but  he 
often  said,  "  It  did  not  touch  me :  there  was  no  benevo- 
lence in  it."  This  peculiar  criticism  was  always  his  test, 
and  no  instrumental  music  ever  pleased  him  that  did  not 
touch  tender  chords  of  feeling.  Ho  used  to  say  of  him- 
self, that  he  was  born  to  sing ;  but  the  long  repression  of 
that  as  well  as  of  every  other  artistic  tendency  left  him 
only  the  power  to  enjoy,  not  execute.  Music  with  ap- 
propriate words  was  his  delight ;  but  there  were  times 
when  he  could  bear  only  the  music,  without  the  utterance 
of  the  sentiment  in  language. 

When  ho  returned  to  the  world,  it  was  rather  as  a 
spectator  than  a  participator  in  its  ordinary  pleasures : 
but,  baptized  in  the  divine  flame  which  sorrow  lights  in 
the  soul,  he  was  ready  to  do  all  ho  could  to  supply  its 
needs ;  and  it  seemed  to  others  that  the  period  had  passed 
when  an  unworthy  thought  or  motive  could  influence 
him.  His  habits  of  indefatigable,  inevitable  labor  stood 
him  in  excellent  stead  then. 

Outward  helps  came  to  him  from  such  souls  as  Dr. 
Channing's,  Rev.  E.  Taylor's,  Mr.  J.  Phillips's,  Dr.  George 
Combe's.  Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the 
modes  in  which  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Ghanning  and  Mr. 
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Taylor  had  been  nurtured.  One  was  born  into  as  dark 
a  faith  as  Mr.  Mann  himself,  and  had  the  misfortune,  like 
himself,  to  hear  the  doctrine  preaclied  by  a  powerful  ora- 
tor. Dr.  Hopkins  was  to  Dr.  Channing's  youth  much 
such  an  evil  genius  as  Dr.  Emmons  was  to  Mr.  Mann's : 
but  other  iriluenccs  were  favorable  to  the  emancipation 
of  Dr.  Channing's  mind  ;  and  by  tlie  help  of  these,  and 
of  the  highest  culture,  lie  liad  thought  himself  into  the 
happiest  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Taylor's  youth  was  spent  roughly,  and  reckless  of 
human  creeds.  Later  in  life,  he  fell  among  uncultured 
enthusiasts,  wliose  hearty  religious  enthusiasm  he  sliared, 
but  whose  bigotry  and  superstition  he  shed  as  the  cater- 
pillar sheds  tlie  skin  from  which  it  soars  into  life  and 
light  and  beauty.  Bigotry  could  not  retain  or  contain 
the  soiil  of  "  Father  Taylor,"  as  his  sailor  audience  affec- 
tionately call  him.  Where  he  saw  fidelity  to  duty,  love 
to  man,  allegiance  to  God,  he  gave  liis  great  heart.  He 
recognized  the  tie  which  binds  man  to  God  even  in  the 
humblest  form  of  piety  in  the  simple  and  ignorant,  and 
no  less  in  those  who  acknowledged  it  amidst  the  errors 
and  tyranny  of  human  creeds.  He  knew  the  differ- 
ence, and  sharply  discriminated  between  religion  and 
theology. 

The  cordial  love  and  sympathy  between  these  two  great 
men,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Mr.  Mann,  and  saw 
his  value  to  humanity,  gave  the  latter  a  practical  assur- 
ance of  freedom  from  bigotry,  which  opened  his  heart  to 
both ;  and  he  drew  from  their  full  urns  the  balm  of  conso- 
lation which  strengthened  his  failing  stops.  They  deep- 
ened his  favorite  thought,  that  love  to  man  is  the  best 
test  of  love  to  God,  and  must  precede  it. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  an  object  of  very  tender  affection 
to  him ;  and  the  reciprocation  of  the  feeling  was  ever  one 
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of  his  greatest  enjoyments.  The  same  uncomprc  raising 
devotion  to  the  great  causes  they  together  promoted 
strengthened  this  friendship.  Both  were  disinterestedly 
benevolent,  forgetful  of  self  in  duty,  energetic  and 
prompt  in  action,  able  to  comprehend  and  act  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  agreed  tliat  education  must  underlie  all  re- 
forms. 

Later  in  point  of  time,  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  en- 
deared himself  to  Mr.  Mann  by  striking  into  the  same 
vein  of  love  of  freedom,  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  a 
high  sense  of  duty.  When  Mr.  Sumner  first  went  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Mann  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  the  great- 
est constitutional  lawyer  in  the  country,  except  Col.  Ben- 
ton." But  that  was  not  his  highest  title  to  the  regard  of 
good  men.  He  could  sacrifice  popularity  to  rrinciple,  not 
from  native  indifference  to  the  approbation  of  liis  fellow- 
men,  but  in  defiance  of  a  natural  love  of  it  and  of  the 
social  pleasures  it  brings,  that  makes  firmness  in  the  path 
of  rectitude  a  noble  trait.  Perhaps  these  three  friends 
resembled  each  other  more  in  this  natural  cliaracteristic 
than  in  any  other;  and  in  withstanding  its  temptation 
lay  their  truest  greatness,  also  kindred. 

Anotlier  man,  wlio  has  threaded  New-England  society 
like  a  beam  of  golden  sunshine  gleaming  in  dark  places, 
was  just  then  coming  under  the  observation  of  those 
whose  eyes  were  ever  open  to  see  goodness.  Robert  W^ 
terston  did  not  owe  his  original  impulse  to  Mr.  Mann,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  looked  as  a  guide,  or  to  any  otlier 
than  his  own  pure  and  noble  nature,  and  to  parents  who 
knew  how  to  cherish  what  was  loveliest  in  their  children. 
The  death  of  a  little  only  sister,  whom  the  boy  loved 
dearly,  first  drew  his  attention  to  other  children  ;  and  he 
loved  to  gather  them,  and  teach  them  to  be  good,  when 
he  was  very  young.  When  Mi\  Mann  first  heard  of  him,  he 
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was  a  wonderfully  successful  Sunday-school  teacher  to  a 
class  of  the  most  degraded  Boston  poor,  and  had  draN^'n 
into  the  work  many  noble  persons  kindled  by  his  enthu«- 
siasm;  and  his  father,  in  whose  business  employ  he  then 
was,  gave  him  certain  hours  for  visiting  the  families  of 
the  Sunday-school  children  he  had  assembled  in  Mr.  Tay 
lor's  vestry,  and  witli  whom  he  kept  up  such  close  inter- 
course, that  he  knew  which  ran  away  from  school,  which 
told  falsehoods,  which  stole,  &c.  Mr.  Mann  listened  to 
the  story  of  this  young  man  with  swimming  eyes,  and  iu 
Bubsequent  years  was  anxious  to  secure  his  services  for 
one  of  his  beloved  Normal  scliools,  feeling  that  they  were 
to  be  the  nurseries  of  true  teaching,  and  tliat  in  such  hands 
the  moral  culture  which  he  craved  for  his  "  eighty  thou- 
sand children  "  miglit  be  found.  Mr.  Waterston  loves  to 
say  now  that  he  owes  the  continued  consecration  of  his 
life  to  the  mission  —  for  which  others  can  see  tliat  Heaven 
designed  him  —  partly  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mann's  ca- 
reer, which  stimulated  his  native  tondoncies.  When  he 
had  passed  from  that  whicli,  to  some  eyes,  seemed  a  hum- 
ble sphere,  into  a  more  prominent  ministry,  he  was  not 
corrupted  by  the  worldly  distinctions  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  preach  to  the  wealthy  and  tlie  proud  in- 
stead of  to  the  lowly  and  ignorant ;  for  he  still  held  so 
faithfully  to  his  allegiance  to  the  poor  and  oi)pressed,  that 
he  took  Mr.  Mann's  part  boldly  and  earnestly  when  many 
other  friends  dared  not  give  him  their  countenance;  and 
this  moral  courage  was  the  first  step  towards  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  society,  where  indeed  many  who  had 
watched  his  more  youthful  career  had  always  felt  him  to 
be  out  of  place.  It  was  as  if  Christ  had  left  the  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  and  the  multitude  on  the  mountain,  to 
preach  common-places  in  the  synagogue.  Since  Mr.  Wa- 
terstou's  release  from  that  bondage,  he  has  had  freedom 
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to  speak  and  act  wherever  a  true  man  was  most  needed ; 
and  that  is  in  all  the  unpopular  places  where  a  fearless 
word  is  to  be  spoken  for  the  right,  or  wherever  little  chil- 
dren are  to  be  blessed  and  instructed. 

Another  friend,  whom  Mr.  j^fann  first  met  at  a  board- 
ing-house, and  who  attracted  him  by  singular  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  was  subsequently  very  dear  to  him,  —  Mr. 
Sa£Duel  Downer,  always  sagacious,  independent,  true  to 
principle,  unambitious,  but  full  of  insight  into  public 
men  and  measures,  deep  in  heart,  faithful  in  adversity. 

Dr.  Woodward,  principal  of  the  Worcester  Hospital, — 
which  Mr.  Mann  had  projected  and  carried  through  the 
House  of  representatives  with  his  one  right  arm,  —  and 
Dr.  Todd  of  Hartford,  also  devoted  to  that  benign  char- 
ity, were  a  great  delight  to  him,  and  objects  of  his  enthu- 
siastic love.  Of  Dr.  Todd  ho  once  said,  that  he  was  "  a 
man  one  wished  to  embrace  if  he  only  met  him  in  the 
street."  This  gentleman  had  peculiar  sympathies  with 
him ;  for  he,  too,  had  lost  a  young  wife  of  lovely  char- 
acter; and  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  Dr. 
Todd  communicated  to  him  on  one  occasion,  that  drew 
his  attention  to  Mr.  Mann's  domestic  history,  constituted 
a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Mr.  Mann  looked  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Combe  and  his  works  as  an  important  epoch  in  his  life. 
That  wise  philosopher  cleared  away  forever  the  rubbish 
of  false  doctrine  which  had  sometimes  impeded  its  action, 
and  presented  a  philosophy  of  mind  that  commended  it- 
self to  his  judgment :  and  yet  there  was  not  a  servile  sur- 
render to  his  views ;  for,  although  he  considered  Mr. 
Combe  his  master  in  reasoning  power,  he  di  I  not  follow 
him  to  all  liis  conclusions.  The  two  friends  had  the 
highest  appreciation  of  each  other's  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, and  the  most  intimate  conviction  of  each 
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other's  sincerity ;  and  were  never  tired  of  comparing  their 
opinions  upon  all  subjects.  The  solid  earnestness  of  the 
one,  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  gave  the  ra- 
ciness  of  contrast  to  all  their  discussions.  And  they  were 
not  afraid  to  discuss  every  thing  that  the  human  mind 
could  conceive ;  and  were  so  anchored  in  faith  in  each 
other's  benevolence,  and  both  believed  so  thoroughly  in 
the  improvability  of  the  race,  that  they  constantly  fed 
each  other's  imaginations  with  conceptions  of  its  possible 
attainments  in  wisdom  and  virtue  when  the  time  should 
come  for  all  barriers  to  free  thought  to  be  removed :  for 
they  thought  fresh  thinking,  instead  of  thinking  by  au- 
thority, should  be  freely  conceded  to  every  human  being. 

In  Mr.  Mann's  subsequent  labors  in  the  work  of  regen- 
erating tlie  common  schools,  Mr.  Combe  was  always  a 
sympathizing  friend,  and,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  a  co- 
operator.  The  practical  efforts  of  Mr.  Combe  in  the  same 
field  will  furnisli  an  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, when  some  one  is  found  able  to  describe  it  adequately. 

I  give  a  few  letters  of  this  period. 

July,  18W. 
My  deab  Sister,  —  I  learnt  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from 

,  and  still  more  from  her  own  lips  when  I  met  her  at , 

and  with  perfect  fulness  and  distinctness  from  your  letter  to  me, 
what  apprehensions  and  anxiety  about  the  condition  of  my  mind  had 
been  disturbing  the  peace  of  yours.  I  know  that  it  is,  on  your  part, 
an  act  of  the  purest  love  and  afiection  to  commui^icate  to  mo  your 
alarms  and  your  desires.  Nor,  if  you  have  such  feelings,  would  I  cm 
any  account  have  you  smother  or  conceal  them.  To  each  other  let 
there  be  no  hidden  fold  of  the  heart.  If  I  act  up  to  this  principle, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  this  knowledge  of  the  state  of  your  mind 
has  given  me  serious  disqmctude.  I  should  be  false  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  a  brother  if  I  could,  without  pain,  see  you  either  pursuing 
a  course  of  conduct,  or  adopting  a  system  of  opinions,  the  inevitable 
oonaequence  of  which  must  be  to  render  you  unhappy.      I  know 
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tbere  are  minds  wbich  can  contemplate  tbe  nnutterable  and  eternal 
snflfering — a  suffering  equally  without  limit  in  degree  and  in  dura- 
tion—  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  with  feelings  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  they  contemplated  it  with  a 
kind  of  horrible  complacency ;  it  always  being  understood  that  they 
themselves  are  to  be  spectators  only,  not  sufferers.  But  you,  my 
dear  sister,  thank  God,  have  no  such  humanity.  It  would  be  im- 
po^ble  for  you  to  know  of  any  high  degree  of  suffering  in  any  largo 
portion  of  your  fellow-beings,  whether  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  without  your  own  con- 
scious sympathy  going  forth  and  pervading  that  suffering,  and  feel- 
ing it  as  though  it  were  inflicted  on  your  own  spirit,  at  least  in  a 
degree.  I  see,  in  the  adoption,  by  a  mind  like  yours,  of  such  doc- 
trines as  those  to  which  you  so  plainly  refer,  the  residue  of  life  filled 
with  anxiety  and  terror ;  at  least  for  your  friends,  if  not  for  yourself. 
I  know  you  can  never  break  your  mind  into  such  a  submission  to 
the  supposed  will  of  God  as  not  to  tremble  and  agonize  when  you 
see  the  torture  applied  to  others,  whether  you  see  it  with  the  bodily 
or  with  the  mental  eye.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  effect 
of  such  a  faith  upon  a  nature  like  yours  that  gives  me  pain.  I 
claim  no  superior  sensibility  to  the  fate  of  others  over  the  mass  of  my 
fellow-men ;  but  I  know  that,  to  my  nature,  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensation in  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  of  the  longest  duration, 
for  the  endless  and  remediless  misery  of  a  single  $entient  thing.  No : 
though  the  whole  ofl&pring  of  the  Creator,  with  the  exception  of  one 
solitary  being,  were  gathered  into  a  heaven  of  unimaginable  blessed- 
ness, while  that  one  solitary  being,  wide  apart  in  some  region  of  im- 
mensity, however  remote,  were  wedded  to  immortal  pain,  even  then, 
just  so  soon  as  the  holy  principle  of  love  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of 
that  happy  assembly,  just  so  soon  would  they  forget  their  joy,  and 
forget  their  God,  and  the  whole  universe  of  them,  as  one  spirit, 
gather  round  and  weep  over  the  sufferer.  My  nature  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  belonging  to  a  universe  in  which  there  is  to  be  never-ending 
angmsh.  That  nature  never  can  be  made  to  look  on  it  with  com- 
posure. That  nature  may  indeed  be  annihilated,  and  another  of 
similar  form  be  created,  and  receive  a  similar  name,  as  I  might  re- 
move one  of  the  lamps  by  which  I  am  now  writing,  and  substitute  a 
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similar  one  in  its  placo ;  but  my  nature^  that  which  constitutes  me^ 
shrinks  from  an  existence  where  any  such  thing  is  ever  to  come  tc 
its  consciousness. 

You  say  that  our  love  to  man  should  arise  or  flow  from  supreme 
love  to  God.  I  do  not  think  you  had  a  definite  idea  in  your  mind 
when  you  wrote  that  sentence.  If  God  be  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  beings,  then,  indeed,  should  we  strive  to  expand  and  dilate  our 
conceptions  of  him,  and  love  will  rise  in  our  hearts  at  once ;  but  that 
emotion,  after  all,  is  a  very  different  one  from  what  we  must  feel 
towards  our  fellow-men.  God  needs  none  of  our  aid,  —  our  fellow- 
men  need  it  constantly  ;  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  us,  —  our  fellow- 
men  are  our  equals,  sometimes  our  inferiors ;  to  his  happiness  we 
can  add  nothing,  —  to  theirs  much.  We  know  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
powerful  to  give  strength  to  the  weak;  of  those  who  have  abun- 
dance to  impart  to  the  needy;  of  .the  wise  to  instruct  the  inex- 
perienced. It  is  against  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  and  against 
every  clear  perception  of  duty,  to  despoil  the  destitute  in  order  to 
give  to  him  who  already  has  a  redundance,  and  to  make  the  feeble 
perform  not  only  their  own  tasks,  but  also  the  labors  of  the  healthful 
and  vigorous.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  to  love  God ;  yet  it  is  not  for 
his  welfare,  but  for  our  own.  The  individual  who  does  not  feel  that 
love,  is  bereft  of  a  source  of  unfailing  happiness ;  but  he  may  still 
perform  the  first  of  duties  towards  his  fellow-men :  and  much  higher 
do  I  believe  he  stands  in  the  scale  of  moral  being,  who  faithfully 
devotes  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  kind,  though  his  communion 
with  his  Maker  may  be  feeble  and  interrupted,  than  the  man  wh(^ 
contemplations  are  so  fastened  upon  the  Deity,  that  he  forgets  those 
children  of  the  Deity  who  require  his  aid.  So  far  as  we  can  derive 
strength  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  by  contemplating  the  per- 
fect nature  of  God,  or  by  dwelling  intently  upon  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  so  far  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it ;  and  should  we  be  trans- 
lated to  a  world  where  our  fellow-beings  can  no  longer  be  benefited 
by  our  efforts,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  our  duty  and  our  pleasure 
to  regard  the  supreme  perfection  with  supreme  love.  But,  while  we 
are  on  earth,  the  burden  of  our  duties  is  towards  man.  This  is  the 
entire  texture  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  else  in  the  whole 
book  is  there  such  anxious  repetition  as  in  one  of  the  last  injunctions 
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of  Christ? — **Lovestthoame?  1(  ihonhvcslt  me,  feed  mi/ lamhs;^^ 
and  again,  "If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep;**  and  again,  the 
third  time,  *'  I^eed  my  sheep.** 

My  sister,  I  have  looked  at  the  world  from  the  side  of  a  grave 
that  has  swallowed  up  my  happiness.  For  months  afterward,  I 
daily  and  hourly  yearned  for  death  as  much  as  ever  a  famishing 
infant  yearned  for  the  breast  of  its  mother.  But,  during  all  that 
time,  I  felt  not  a  moment's  remorse  because  I  had  not  loved  God 
more.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  great  and  irreparable  misfortune 
that  I  had  not  been  taught  the  existence  of  a  God  worthy  of  being 
loved.  All  the  regrets  I  had  were  ihcU  I  had  not  acted  differently 
towards  mankind.  That  was  a  condition  of  mind,  if  there  can  be 
any  such  condition  upon  earthy  to  reveal  to  a  man  the  sources  and 
the  objects  of  duty.  What  we  learn  from  books,  even  what  we 
think  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  may  be  mistake  or  misapprehension : 
but  the  lessons  we  learn  from  our  own  consciousness  are  the  very 
voice  of  the  Being  that  created  us ;  and  about  it  can  there  be  any 
mistake  ?  I  would  plead  with  you  on  this  subject,  not  so  much  on 
my  own  account,  for  that  would  be  selfish,  but  on  your  account,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  children,  so  much  of  whoso  happiness 
will  depend  upon  your  teachings. 

Dear  sister,  &rewell.  g^  ^^ 

Boston,  Deo.  9,  1836. 

Mt  dkar  Friind,  —  How  wofully  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
from  you  I  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  the  chastisement  of  si- 
lence?. .  .  . 

I  thought  you  would  have  an  ocean  of  gladsome  feelings  to  tell 
me  of,  after  your  visit  to  Concord.  Mr.  Emerson,  I  am  sure,  must 
be  perpetually  discovering  richer  worlds  than  those  of  Columbus  or 
Herschcl.  He  explores,  too,  not  in  the  scanty  and  barren  region  of 
our  physical  firmament,  but  in  a  spiritual  firmament  of  illimitable 
extent,  and  compacted  of  treasures.  I  heard  his  lecture  last  evening. 
It  was  to  human  life  what  Newton's  "  Principia  **  was  to  mathematics. 
He  showed  me  what  I  have  long  thought  of  so  much,  —  how  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  true  view  than  by  groat 
intellectual  energy.  Had  Mr.  Emerson  been  set  down  in  a  wrong 
place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  have  found  his  way 
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to  the  right  point  of  view ;  but  that  he  now  certainly  has  done.  As  a 
man  s^tioned  in  the  sun  would  see  all  the  planets  moving  rcmnd  it 
in  one  direction  and  in  perfect  harmony,  while  to  an  eye  on  the  earth 
their  motions  are  full  of  crossings  and  retrogradations ;  so  he,  from 
his  central  position  in  the  spiritual  world,  discovers  harmony  and 
order  when  others  can  discern  only  confusion  and  irregularity.  His 
lecture,  last  evening,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  manifestations  of 
a  truth -seeking  and  truth -developing  mind  I  ever  heard.  (Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  who  sat  beside  me,  said  it  made  his  head  ache.) 
Though  his  language  was  transparent,  yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
catch  the  great  beauty  and  proportions  of  one  truth  before  another 
was  presented. 

I  have  been  to  see  your  great  Incarnation  of  the  Gk)od  and  True 
one  evening  since  his  return  to  the  city.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Dr.*  endangers  your  salvation  more  than  all  other  things 
united.  That  much-abused  being  who  has  such  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation for  planning  and  carrying  on  all  the  mischief  of  this  world, 
and  who,  by  the  way,  if  he  is  half  as  bad  as  is  alleged,  must  be 
highly  delighted  at  the  exalted  opinions  which  are  entertained  of  his 
success,  —  he  knows  better  than  to  try  to  tempt  you  by  any  thing 
selfish  or  by  any  mercenary  motives.  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever 
attempt  to  ply  you  with  luxurious  ajjathy,  and  ease,  and  a  worldly  in- 
difference synonymous  with  a  want  of  human  sympathy.  He  knows 
his  woman  too  well :  you  are  assailed  on  the  other  side.  He  makes 
you  acquainted  with  persons,  who,  upon  a  single  point,  may  have  a 
little  more  than  such  a  scanty  modicum  of  merit  as  belongs  to  the 
generality  of  people,  and  then  ho  makes  you  believe  they  are  models, 
paragons,  angels.  Then  you  render  a  sort  of  divine  honor,  and  are 
forthwith  accused  and  punished  for  idolatry.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. I  only  meant  to  say  that  I  broached  my  heresies  about  mir- 
acles to  the  Dr. ;  and  by  degrees,  as  fast  as  he  can  bear  it,  I  mean  to 
let  him  know  how  wicked  I  am.  He  preached  last  Sunday,  and  it 
was  as  though  his  urn  had  been  freshly  filled  from  a  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting love. 

Excuse  this  scrawl,  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  condemning  and 
punishing  you  for  so  long  a  silence. 

Yours  affectionately,  j|  ^ 

•  Dr.  Wminm  K  OhKnnin^. 
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Jak.  24,  1837. 

Mt  dbab  Friend,  —  ... 

Probably  neither  you  nor  our  sister  M.  ever  had  so  certain  and 
sure  a  correspondent  as  I  am,  —  that  is  so  certain  and  sure  not  to 
write  when  he  was  bid  to.  I  surely  am  a  man,  (so  far  as  your  and 
her  letters  are  concerned,)  who  reaps  without  sowing  much ;  and  I 
do  cot  perceive  that  my  harvests  are  any  less  abundant,  and  rich, 
and  nourishing  than  if  I  had  paid  the  price  of  previous  culture. 

At  nine  o'clock  this  very  evening,  I  flung  myself  down  in  my 
chair,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  any 
choice  among  the  things  I  might  do.  The  bird,  which  for  a  month 
has  been  struck  from  battledore  to  battledore,  fell  for  the  first  time 
on  the  ground,  where  it  will  be  suffered  to  lie,  I  hope,  till  to-morrow 
rooming. 

I  came,  at  nine  o'clock  aforesaid,  from  Warren-street  Chapel.  The 
lecture  is  spilt,  and  nothing  can  gather  it  up  again.  Now,  laying 
my  hand  on  my  left  breast,  I  do  asseverate  that  I  did  desire  to  send 
the  lecture  to  you  before  one  syllable  of  it  should  ever  have  struck 
any  other  mortal  tympanum  :  but  that  was  impossible ;  for  though  I 
sat  up  almost  all  night,  last  night,  I  did  not  finish  it  until  after  six 
o'clock  this  evening ;  and  part  of  it  I  re^  for  the  first  time  to  the 
audience. 

By  way  of  confession,  let  me  tell  you  that  never  have  I  writ- 
ten any  thing  which  cost  me  so  much  labor,  and,  perhaps  I  can 
say,  produced  so  little  eflfcct.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  oflcn  told 
you,  I  am  like  a  man  overtaken  by  a  premature  night :  he  not  only 
goes  slower,  but  loses  time  by  going  circuitously.  I  should  like  to 
have  you  see  the  lecture,  because  I  have  faith  that  you  would  deal 
sincerely  with  me,  and  tell  me  to  the  uttermost  point  and  pendicle 
what  strikes  you  as  too  short  or  too  long,  too  high  or  too  low,  therein ; 
and  if  you  will  prescribe  any  way  by  which  I  can  despatch  it,  pro- 
vided you  can  return  it  forthwith,  —  for  I  may  deliver  it  again  next 
week  at  Roxbury,  —  I  will  send  it  to  you  without  delay. 

You  always  make  up  such  a  face  at  the  egotism,  as  you  call  it.  of 
your  own  letters,  I  wonder  what  you  will  say  of  this. 

I  have  no  particular  thing  to  tell  you  as  to  aught  that  has  hap- 
pened either  outside  or  inside  of  me.     One  of  the  Sundays,  when 
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you  wondered  where  I  was,  I  was  at  my  mother *s,  who  was  very  ill, 
and  still  remains  ill.  She  is  now  very  old  and  infirm ;  and  strange, 
—  horribly  strange,  as  it  seems  to  me,  —  I  should  not  shrink  were  I 
to  hear  that  she  had  escaped  from  this  dreary  prison-house.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  living  or  the  dying  of  almost  all  now 
habitually  strikes  me.  My  first  feeling  is,  not  that  ill,  but  that  good 
fortune  has  overtaken  the  departed.  I  used  to  look  at  the  dead  as 
going  out  of  the  world :  now  my  first  impression  is  that  they  are 
coming  out  of  it  .  .  . 

To  C.  Sumner,  Esq. 

February,  1837. 

My  dsab  Friend,  —  I  found  a  note  on  my  table,  this  evening, 
written  in  so  deprecatory  a  style,  that  I  fear  I  may  have  appeared 
to  press  the  subject  of  your  making  an  address  indiscreetly.  If  I 
have  so  done,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me. 

My  attention  having  been  now  for  many  years  drawn  to  all  that 
variety  and  enormity  of  evils  which  make  up  the  hell  of  intemper- 
ance, I  have  acquired  what  the  artists  would  call  a  quick  eye  in  dis^ 
covering  them ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  wherever  I  go, 
some  species  of  that  generic  horror  afflicts  me :  and  who  can  see  it, 
or  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  it,  unmoved  ? 

Knowing  too,  as  I  do,  that  if  the  talented,  respected,  and  influ. 
ential  young  men  of  this  city,  even  to  the  number  of  one  hundred^ 
would  stand  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  that  worst  of  evils  might 
be  excluded  forever,  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  had  a  right,  in 
the  sacred  name  of  humanity,  to  call  upon  every  one  to  contribute 
his  assistance  in  so  beneficent  a  work  ;  and  I  am  aware  that  I  some- 
times speak  to  my  friends  as  if  they  must  yield  obedience  to  the 
highest  law  of  their  nature,  and  perform  this  duty.  Believing  too, 
as  I  do,  that  the  infidel  towards  God  is  more  open  to  recovery  than 
the  infidel  towards  man,  —  he,  I  mean,  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  race,  —  I  know  I  am  liable  to  make  use 
of  strong  expressions,  which  may  seem  very  extravagant  if  taken 
without  the  general  views  which  are  in  my  mind ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that,  in  speaking  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  misconstruction.     But  all  these  things  I  hope  you  will  be 
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good  enough  to  overlook.  ...  Do  not  believe  that  I  would  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  notrspeaking  any  more  than  I  would  with  the 

fireedom  of  speech. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOBACE  MANN. 


April  2Q»J837.^ 
My  dear  Fr^nd,  —  It  is  now  long  since  I  have  written  you. 
I  opine  that  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  hoar  from  mo ;  therefore  I 
write.  That  you  are  well,  I  hope ;  that  you  are  too  good  for  your 
own  comfort,  I  know ;  that  you  will  ever  learn  to  put  alloy  enough 
into  your  gold  to  deprive  it  of  its  ductility,  and  give  it  a  consistence 
adapted  to  human  uses,  I  question.  Ilium  fait.  And  so,  to-raor- 
row  night,  will  be  said  of  the  present  session  of  what,  in  the  magnil- 
oquent stylo  of  our  forefathers,  used  to  be  called  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  The  Senate  Chamber  will  be  deserted.  Its  seats 
will  be  vacant.  Its  vaults  will  echo  to  the  lightest  tread.  And 
that  vast,  coliseum-like  hall  of  the  House,  which  to-day  has  been 
compacted  with  life,  —  fermenting,  tossing,  raging,  —  will  be  like 
the  silent  interior  of  a  pyramid. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  some  things  that  have  come  to  pass  during 
the  ** hundred  days."  We  have  passed  a  most  excellent  license- 
law,  adapted,  as  I  think,  to  the  present  state  of  the  Temperance 
reform.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Sab- 
bath. That  day  has  hitherto  been  profaned  and  desecrated  above 
all  other  days  in  the  week.  There  has  been  more  intoxication  that 
day  than  on  the  other  six.  If  I  may  bo  allowed  to  call  names,  I 
think  it  has  been  the  Devil's  benefit !  His  curtain  rose  early,  his 
acts  were  numerous,  his  scenes  combined  every  variety  of  wretched- 
ness and  guilt :  yet  throughout  the  whole  there  reigned  a  dreadful 
unity,  such  as  no  other  drama  ever  equalled ;  and,  at  the  horrid 
denouement,  the  whole  —  9tage,  proscenium^  and  cavea  —  were 
covered  with  death. 

The  bill  passed  by  crushing  majorities  on  both  sides,  —  in  the 
House,  about  240  to  17 ;  and  in  the  Senate,  23  to  G.  It  contains 
other  provisions  of  a  most  salutary  nature.  When  I  signed  the  act 
to-day  in  my  official  capacity,  [Mr.  Mann  was  then  President  of  the 
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Senate,]  tho  whole  history  of  the  fierce  contest  which  was  waged 
five  years  ago  this  winter  in  the  House,  when  I  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  rose  like  a  vision  before  me.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  two  representatives  from  the  city  of  Boston 
who  voted  with  rao  :  one  was  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint ;  the  other  the  venera- 
ble old  Major  Melville,  "  the  last  of  tho  Cocked  Hats,"  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Tea-party  in  ante-Rovolutionaiy  days. 

You  asked  me,  some  time  since,  what  I  meant  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Temperance  reform,  and  whether  we  must  not  always  see  ex- 
cess. What  I  meant  by  the  triumph  of  the  Temperance  reform 
was  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  ns  a  drink, 
the  abrogation  of  the  laws  authorizing  the  existence  of  public  places 
for  its  use  or  sale ;  thus  taking  away  those  frequent  temptations  to 
men  whose  appetites  now  overcome  their  resolutions.  There  are 
thousands  and  tons  of  thousands  of  inebriates  who  never  would  have 
been  so,  had  the  tavern  and  the  dram-shop  been  five  miles  off  from 
their  homes. 

When  I  tell  you  what  has  been  done  for  tho  hospital  at  Worces- 
ter, you  will  bo  superstitious,  and  exclaim,  **  It  has  had  an  angel." 
Dr.  Woodward's  salary  has  been  raised  six  hundred  dollars ;  which 
will  be  the  means,  I  think,  of  securing  his  invaluable  services  for 
gome  time  longer.  The  Legislature  have  appropriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  (I  write  the  words  out  instead  of  figures,  lest  you  should 
think  I  have  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  a  ci[)licr)  to  finish  the  build- 
ings, so  that,  when  done,  they  will  accommodate  say  two  hundred 
and  thirty  ;  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land,  so  that 
our  inmates  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  agricultural  employment, 
which  we  regard  very  highly;  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  a 
chapel,  where  the  oil  of  religion  may  be  poured  in  a  flood  over  the 
ocean  of  insanity ;  and  eight  thousand  dollars  to  meet  tho  current 
expenses  of  the  institution.  All  this  was  done  without  a  single 
audible  murmur  of  opposition ;  nay,  with  the  greatest  apparent  cordi- 
ality towards  tho  hospital.  Besides  this,  the  Senate  has  ouipowered 
its  clerk  to  republish  all  the  reports  of  the  institution  in  one  volume, 
together  with  other  paj)crs,  as  ho  may  see  fit,  with  an  ad  libitum 
authority  as  to  the  number  of  the  edition.  Enough  will  be  printed 
to  be  distributed  liberally  in  every  State,  and  also  to  send  to  £q- 
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rope.  Ah !  I  never  thought  of  this  when,  in  1830,  wc  stormed 
the  dungeons  of  inhumanity.  The  outer  gates  are  broken  down ; 
and  some  of  the  captives  are  coming  forth  every  day  to  enjoy  the 
light  and  the  beauty  of  the  physical,  and  the  holier  light  and  beau- 
ty of  the  moral  universe :  yet  here  in  this  midnight  silence,  as  I 
write,  I  hear  from  tbeir  more  interior  cells,  as  audibly  as  if  it  were 
the  voice  of  the  thunder-cloud,  the  voices  of  many  victims  awaiting 
in  unconsciousness  the  day  of  their  deliverance. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Mann  at  this  time,  when  he  felt 
that  the  cause  so  dear  to  him  was  firmly  established  in 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people,  well  remember 
the  radiance  of  his  presence.  It  seemed  as  if  life,  joy, 
and  hope  had  rolled  back  upon  him  from  the  realm  of 
darkness  in  which  he  had  seen  them  swallowed  up.  The 
cause  always  continued  to  excite  his  deepest  enthusiasm ; 
and,  as  Miss  Dix  extended  it  from  the  borders  of  his 
native  State  —  with  all  whose  dungeons  he  at  one  time 
had  made  himself  so  familiar  —  to  the  borders  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  his  worship  of  her  divine  prowess  waxed,  and 
became  a  part  of  his  consciousness  ;  he  counting  it  happi- 
ness enough,  as  he  has  sometimes  said,  "  to  be  the  lackey 
to  do  her  bidding  in  the  work."  He  loved  to  picture  her 
entering  alone  realms  of  darkness  where  man  did  not 
dare  to  set  his  foot,  and  reading  words  of  cheer  from  the 
Book  of  Life,  or  with  a  hymn  upon  her  lips,  quelling  the 
fiercest  raging  of  madness. 

After  the  chapel  was  added  to  the  hospital  at  Worces- 
ter, when  that  large  and  motley  assembly,  many  of 
whom  needed  confinement  and  watchhig  at  other  times, 
sat  quiet  and  orderly  during  divine  service,  with  no 
other  check  than  their  own  associations  with  the  scene, 
and  the  calm,  penetrating  blue  eye  and  majestic  brow  of 
Dr.  Woodward,  who  always  looked  like  Jupiter  Benig- 
nus,  as  he  sat  or  stood  by  the  side  of  the  clergyman 
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it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mann  so  to  time  his  visits 
as  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  spectacle,  and  feel  the  blessed 
reflex  influence  distil  drop  by  drop  upon  his  own  heart. 
He  was  personally  beloved  there  also,  and  his  presence 
always  had  a  salutary  influen'io. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   SECRETARY  OF   THE   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 

IN  speaking  of  Mr.  Mann  as  an  educator,  I  enter  into 
his  innaost  life  ;  for  that  cause,  of  all  others,  roused 
into  action  all  his  powers.  He  had  always  been  interested 
in  reforms  ;  but  no  cause  in  which  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
involved  him  held  the  same  rank  in  his  estimation  as  this. 
His  interest  and  action  in  the  cause  of  insane  hospitals 
had  deepened  his  insight  into  the  primary  causes  and 
hinderances  of  human  development;  and  the  study  of 
"  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,"  wliich  he  met  with  in 
1837,  added  new  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Although  life  had  lost  its  charms  for  him  since  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  his  reserved  power  was,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  lying  ready  to  be  evoked  by  some  great  aim. 
After  the  stunning  effect  of  that  blow  had  passed  away 
in  a  limited  degree,  he  began  a  private  journal,  which 
covers  the  first  six  years  of  his  secretaryship  ;  and  a  few 
extracts  from  that  will  show  in  what  spirit  he  undertook 
it.  But  his  own  words,  even  in  a  private  journal,  do  no 
justice  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  he  prosecuted 
the  work.  The  first  conviction  of  his  early  manhood  had 
been  the  necessity  of  head  and  heart  culture  in  the  citi- 
zens of  a  republic ;  and,  through  every  period  of  his  life, 
the  conviction  grow,  till  it  culminated  in  a  fervor  of  action, 
which  obstacles  could  not  cool,  and  which  no  selfish  or 
personal  considerations  could  abate.  If  I  can  well  describe 
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the  sentiment  that  animated  him,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall 
kindle  in  the  young,  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work, 
a  generous  emulation  to  go  and  do  likewise,  aiding  rather 
than  contending  with  each  other  at  every  step.  If  I  can 
make  it  apparent  how  he  understood  the  central  prhiciplo 
of  our  religion,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,"  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  an  endeavor  which  costs  me  too  much  to  be  made  for 
any  lesser  motive.  Only  those  who  knew  him  vitally 
know  how  truly  he  lived  to  that  end,  and  how  hard  he 
labored  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced with  the  older  and  more  experienced.  Only 
through  the  young  could  he  work  out  reforms  which  must 
underlie  society  before  the  next  step  in  human  advance- 
ment can  be  taken ;  for  it  is  the  effect  of  practical  unbelief, 
such  as  pervades  what  is  poetically  called  "  the  world," 
to  deaden  hope  and  generous  resolve,  and  to  dim  the  light 
of  the  ideal  man  which  burns  in  every  soul  till  it  is  covered 
up  and  quenched  by  false  doctrine,  and  by  the  "  rubbish 
and  muddy  waters  of  custom." 

One  must  understand  all  ecclesiastical  and  sacerdotal 
history,  or  the  animus  of  it,  to  estimate  the  full  eflFect  of 
the  ages  in  which  might  constituted  right,  with  those  few 
exceptions  which  illuminate  history  and  redeem  the  race 
from  the  stigma  of  a  failure.  Only  a  great  soul  can  see 
that  God  has  made  no  failure  ;  though  happily  the  simple 
heart  believes  it,  as  we  see  exemplified  by  the  filial  trust 
and  faith  of  ihe  lowly  and  pious  sufferers,  who,  in  all 
times,  have  taught  us  that  God  speaks  in  the  humble  and 
waiting  soul. 

Education,  religious  and  political  freedom,  then,  were 
the  watchwords  of  his  life  and  action.  All  collateral  evils 
woiJd  vanish  if  these  things  could  be  established.  In  one 
sense, he.GUiinot  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  himself  to  them; 
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for  he  identified  himself  with  them,  and  cared  little  for 
any  thing  else.  To  work  for  them  was  his  happiness. 
All  culture,  all  living,  that  could  be  transmuted  into 
material  for  their  advancement,  were  dear  to  him,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  monopolized  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many ;  for  there  was  nothing  beautiful  or  of  good 
repute  which  was  to  be  selfishly  appropriated.  He  wished 
every  child  of  God  to  be  so  situated  as  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Dieans  of  self-improvement ;  and  with  sledge-hammer  and 
battle-axe  ho  would  beat  down  the  obstacles,  if  they  did 
not  yield  to  the  arguments  of  love  and  truth  and  justice. 
H(B*considered  it  the  first  duty  of  government  to  put  these 
means  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  He  did  not  believe 
that  men  were  created  to  minister  to  their  own  pleasures, 
or  even  to  their  own  self-improvement  merely ;  indeed,  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  self-improvement  could  be  vital 
which  did  not  consciously  ally  itself  with  the  improve- 
ment of  others.  Ho  believed  that  man  was  created  for 
ends  of  which  he  only  obtains  a  faint  and  far-off  glimpse, 
his  consciousness  of  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  him 
gradually  deepening  as  he  advances ;  that  for  this  great 
destiny  he  is  endowed  with  faculties  of  indefinite  progress; 
and  that  he  is  so  allied  socially,  that  the  advance  of  one 
cannot  go  on  successfully  without  the  advance  of  the 
whole.  When  he  looked  upon  the  inequalities  of  human 
condition,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  man's 
not  using  worthily  his  God-given  gifts;  and  that  the 
stimulus  of  acting  for  the  good  of  each  and  all  caused 
these  gifts  to  become  divine  in  their  proportions. 

Feeble  in  health,  and  still  more  feeble  in  animal  spirits, 
there  were  times  when  the  exhaustive  nature  of  his  labors, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  them,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  write  down  his  own  purposes  and 
emotions  for  his  own  perusal.     His  journal  was  written 
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rather  as  a  relief  from  depression,  tlian  as  a  full  exponent 
of  his  tlionghts.  He  was  not  himself  aware,  that,  while 
under  tlint  cloud,  the  calls  of  liumanitj  often  touched 
him  as  with  fire  from  heaven.  Nevertheless,  a  man's  own 
words  arc  always  an  expression  of  iiimself,  if  written  in  . 
sincerity  and  simplicity.  If  lie  liad  been  as  much  ani- 
mated and  inspired  by  his  own  eloquence  upon  tins  sub- 
ject as  otiiers  were,  wo  should  have  had  brilliant  para- 
graphs recording  successful  performances  ;  but  lie  never 
appreciated  justly  his  own  efforts.  No  sooner  had  lio 
made  an  effort  than  he  was  tormented  by  a  sense  of  its 
inadequacy  to  tlio  demands  of  tlio  occasion  ;  and  especially 
when  ill  health  and  sorrow  held  sucli  sway  over  him. 
Ills  exactions  of  Uimself  were  fearful.  Ho  has  sometimes 
been  called  "pitiless"  in  his  requisitions  of  others:  he 
was  so  iu  regard  to  himself,  never  counting  his  own  case, 
comfort,  or  even  life,  as  of  any  importance,  if  he  thought 
the  sacrifice  of  them  could  further  the  ends  of  any  cause 
in  which  ho  had  embarked  with  a  disinterested  pni'pijsc. 
It  was  not  that  ho  imagined  that  the  world  could  not  g(;t 
on  without  him,  but  that  he  saw  so  much  to  bo 
done,  and  so  few  willing  to  do  the  work,  that  he  took 
more  than  his  share  upon  himself.  He  was  content  to 
work  at  the  underpinnings  of  great  interests,  sure  that,  if 
these  were  well  laid,  tho  superstructures  would  be  safe. 
Tliis  characterized  his  later  as  well  as  earlier  efforts  ;  for 
when,  in  subsequent  years,  ho  transferred  himself  to  a 
field  in  which  much  loss  had  been  accomplished  than  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  still  cojitcnt  to  begin  at  the  begiii- 
iiiiig,  and  made  new  and  deeper  explorations  into  tho 
kingdom  of  ignorance  than  any  he  had  before  been  led  to 
make. 

But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

In  Massachusetts  the  common-school  system  had  degen- 
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erated  in  practice  from  the  original  theoretic  view  of  the 
early  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Common  and  equal  opportunities 
of  education  for  all  was  the  primitive  idea  of  those  men 
who  had  been  so  signally  made  to  feel  how  unequally 
human  rights  were  shared.  The  opportunities,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world's  history,  which  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Union  had  opened  to  all  classes  of  men  to  ob- 
tain wealth,  had  caused  this  idea  to  be  nearly  lost  sight  of ; 
and  the  common  schools  had  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  neglected  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  only,  instead 
of  becoming  nurseries  of  democratic  institutions  for  all 
classes.  For,  as  wealthier  and  better  educated  citizens 
turned  away  from  them,  the  best  talent  and  education 
were  not  secured  to  carry  them  on. 

The  word  "  classes  "  is  not  a  good  democratic  word. 
Under  our  institutions,  there  should  be  but  two, —  the 
educated  and  the  ignorant;  and  the  latter  should  be  an 
ever-decreasing  one,  gradually  merging  into  the  other.  Mr. 
Mann's  wish  was  to  restore  the  good  old  custom  of  hav- 
hig  the  rich  and  the  poor  educated  together;  and  for  that 
end  he  desired  to  make  the  public  schools  as  good  as 
schools  could  be  made,  so  that  the  rich  and  the  poor 
might  not  necessarily  be  coincident  with  the  educated 
and  the  ignorant.  As  long  as  poverty  necessitates  igno- 
rance, society  will  always  be  divided  on  a  wrong  principle. 
Poverty  may  in  itself  bo  honorable;  and  it  is  a  well- 
observed  fact,  that  out  of  its  ranks  have  risen  the  most 
distinguished  Americans.  The  self-reliance  and  self- 
denial  consequent  upon  limited  means  is  one  of  the  finest 
elements  of  education.  Education  is  the  best  security 
for  that  competence  which  holds  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween riches  and  poverty,  affording  time  and  opportunity 
for  cultivation  of  all  the  powers,  while  it  does  not  preclude 
the  necessity  of  industry  and  exertion.    For  the  temporal 
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and  spiritual  advancement  of  society,  Mr.  Mann  felt  that 
the  vocation  of  educator  was  the  higliest  possible  one  in  ^ 
a  republic.   He  approached  it  with  the  deepest  awe  and  a 
sense  of  the  highest  rcsponsilnlity,  gladly  relinquisliing ' 
senatorial  lienors  and  wealth  for  its  arduous  but  inter-' 
esting  duties. 

Very  exhausting  labors  had  preceded  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He 
had  found  the  practice  of  the  law  very  onerous ;  for  he 
regarded  the  legal  profession  as  one  by  whose  conscien- ' 
tious  practice  a  man  wields  great  power  for  trutli  and 
justice.  But  he  was  unable  to  leave  it  for  more  conge- 
nial pursuits  until  he  had  discharged  certain  obligations 
already  alluded  to.  When  he  assumed  the  office,  lie  was 
wholly  free  from  debts  thus  incurred,  but  nearly  penni- 
less; and  had  passed  three  years  of  his  sad  lonely  life  in 
his  law-office,  without  even  the  solace  of  a  borrowed 
domestic  life  such  as  can  be  found  in  a  boarding-house. 

Most  of  his  friends,  who  thought  wealth,  the  position 
which  it  insures,  and  the  j)rospects  of  political  advance- 
ment that  lay  fairly  before  him,  the  most  desirable  objects 
of  life,  considered  him  foolish  and  visionary  in  making 
the  change  from  a  lucrative  profession.  A  few,  who 
knew  the  spirit  he  was  of,  rejoiced  in  his  decision,  al- 
though his  present  aim  promised  no  worldly  honors. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

JOURNAL. 

I  GIVE  a  few  extracts  from  his  journal,  chiefly  to  show 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  measures  taken  to 
carry  out  tlie  original  idea  of  universal  education.  The 
sad  tone  that  pervades  it  was  natural  to  him  under  his 
circumstances ;  but  his  native  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
strength  of  will  carried  him  through  liis  great  labors  tri- 
umphantly. 

May  4, 1837.  I  have  long  had  an  inefficient  desire  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal. This  desire  has  always  been  just  at  the  most  unlucky  point, — 
so  strong  as  to  make  mo  regret  the  omission,  and  yet  too  weak  to 
induce  me  to  supply  it.  According  to  a  law  of  optics,  the  particular 
inconvenience  because  it  was  near  has  seemed  larger  than  the  gen- 
eral benefit  because  it  was  remote.  This,  however,  is  an  illusion  of 
the  senses,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  reason  to  rectify ;  for,  in  the 
eye  of  reason^  proximity  and  distance  are  alike  discarded,  and  every 
thing  is  estimated  at  its  intrinsic  value. 

I  wish  to  keep  some  remembrancer  (daily  when  I  am  able,  less 

frequently  when  I  must)  of  the  states  of  my  mind,  and  of  the  most 

important  transactions  in  which  I  may  bo  concerned.     I  can  put 

that  upon  paper,  which,  if  I  were  to  whispor  even  to  the  best  friend, 

might  expose  me  to  a  suspicion  of  vanity;   and  I  think  I  have 

honesty  enough    to   record  in  a  diary  against    myself  what  my 

pride  might  induce  me  to  conceal  even  at  the  confessional  of  the 

closest  friendship.     Besides,  in  this  world  of  mixed  motives,  may  it 

not  be  right  to  avail  myself  of  the  reflection,  that  the  night  shall 

record  the  actions  of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  form  and  heart  to  good 

purposes,  and  to  impose  restraint  upon  bad  ones  V    Is  it  wise  to  deny 
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any  helps  which  can  assist  in  ascending  the  eminences  of  virtue? 
In  this  attempt,  I  hope  I  may  be  sincere :  for  what  motive  have  I  to 
assume  to  be  what  my  own  consciousneps  would  deny  ?  and  what  pos- 
sible fear  can  actuate  me,  save  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  ?  My  future  days  are,  like  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  book, 
untouched,  alike  receptive  of  good  or  evil.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  — that  the  record  kept  in  the  mind  is  necessarily  a  true  rec- 
ord. That  cannot  be  forged,  falsified,  distorted,  or  discolored  ;  and 
that  is  the  record  which  I  am  hereafter  to  have  spread  open  before 
my  eyes.  It  is  my  belief  that  each  individual  will  hereafter  remem- 
ber all  that  he  has  ever  done,  saidy  or  thovghi.  That  is  the  hook 
of  jndgment.  May  that  volume  be  so  filled,  that  it  may  in  after- 
periods  of  existence  be  unrolled  and  inspected  with  pleasure !  and 
may  this  volume  be  a  transcript  of  that ! 

May  5.  I  thought  to-day  would  furnish  me  nothing  to  record :  but, 
this  afternoon,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  in  meeting  my  friend  B. 
Taft,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Uxbridge,  with  whom  1  was  for  several  years  asso- 
ciated in  the  erection  and  direction  of  the  Worcester  Hospital ;  and 
all  our  intercourse  has  left  nothing  behind  which  I  do  not  now  recol- 
lect with  pleasure.  IIow  much  was  that  commission  indebted  to  his 
skill  and  practical  judgment  1  His  good  sense  saved  money,  saved 
embarrassment,  and,  in  so  doing,  saved  reputation  :  better  even  than 
that,  I  think  it  made  some.  If  ever  I  performed  a  disinterested  act, 
it  was  in  my  efforts  to  found  that  institution  ;  and  I  have  been  fully 
rewarded  then^for.  Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  acts  emanating 
from  worthy  motives  have  almost  invariably  yielded  me  an  ample 
requital  of  pleasure  ;  while  those  which  sprung  from  a  selfish  motive, 
however  intellectually  judicious,  have,  at  least  in  their  connections 
and  remoter  results,  ended  in  annoyance  or  injury.  Is  this  fancy  If 
or  is  there  some  mysterious,  indissoluble  connection  between  embryo 
motive  and  physical  result,  just  as  there  is  between  the  invisible,  im- 
palpable quality  of  a  germ,  and  the  self-exposing,  self-diffusing  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  ?  Surely  it  is  not  above  or  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the 
I'Deity  to  ordain  such  a  connection.  And  physical  science  affords  a 
thousand  instances  where  we  discern  causes,  not  by  knowing  the  pro- 
cess, but  only  by  witneasing  the  uniformity  of  results.  Will  not  the 
time  come  to  us  all,  by  an  adamantine  law  of  necessity,  when  wo  shall 
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be  compelled  to  analyze  all  our  own  former  motives,  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  results,  and  when  the  present  invisible  continuity  between 
beginning  and  end  shall  be  made  manifest  ?  Surely  there  is  much, 
very  much,  in  the  deductions  of  experience,  to  authorize  this  broad 
generalization.  And  does  not  the  argument,  a  priori,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  These  truths — for 
I  believe  they  are  truths  —  are  to  me  revelcUion.  This  species  of 
revelation  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  does  not  depend  upon  historic 
proof.  It  was  not  designed  to  be  transmissible  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  had  a  higher  design,  —  that  of  being  personal,  and 
therefore  indisputable,  to  each  and  all. 

Mai/  G.  This  morning  I  engaged  and  sent  to  Worcester  an  ele- 
gant two-horse  carriage  to  bo  used  at  the  hospital  to  give  rides  to 
the  female  patients.  The  exercise  they  will  thercby  attain  will  be 
directly  beneficial  to  their  physical  health,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
the  agreeable  emotions  excited  by  pleasant  rides  in  a  fine-looking 
carriage,  will,  in  an  indirect  way,  be  not  less  promotive  of  mental 
health. 

Dined  to-day  with  Edmund  D wight,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  him  on  the  late  law  authorising  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Dwight  had  the  civility,  or  the  incivility 
(I  do  not  doubt  that  his  motives  would  place  the  act  under  the  former 
category),  to  propose  that  /  should  be  Secretary  of  the  Board,  — a 
most  responsible  and  important  oflice,  bearing  more  effectually,  if  well 
executed,  upon  the  coming  welfare  of  the  State,  than  any  other  office 
in  it.  .  For  myself,  I  never  had  a  sleeping  nor  a  waking  dream  that 
I  should  ever  think  of  myself,  or  be  thought  of  by  any  other,  in 
relation  to  that  station.  Query,  therefore,  could  he  have  been  sin- 
cere in  his  su<;a:estion  ? 

May  7.  Sunday.  This  day  has  furnished  me  with  no  incident, 
•  nor  excited  any  train  of  thought  that  I  now  remember,  which  would 
be  available,  if  recorded,  for  future  use.     Have  I  lost  a  day  ? 

"  Connt  that  day  lost  whoso  low^dcclining  sun 
Views  at  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done." 

3fay  8.  Have  read  to-day  the  first  article  in  the  130th  nnmber 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  upon  Lord  Brougham's  "Discourse 
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on  Katonkl  Theology;"  a  most  deeply  inlerestingpiKT, — elevated, 
tolerant,  pliilosnpbical.  I  knon  it  is  thought  by  mnuy,  perhaps 
by  most  profc!«ing  Christians,  to  be  a  fatal  hereby,  and  worthy  of 
being  purged  by  firo ;  hut,  for  myself,  natural  religion  stands  is 
preeminent  over  revealed  religion  as  the  deepest  experience  over 
^le  lightest  iienrsay.  The  power  of  natural  religion  ia  scarcely  be- 
gun (o  be  understood  or  appreciated.  The  force  and  cogency  of  the 
evidence,  the  intensity  and  inesistiblcncss  of  iia  power,  are  not 
known,  because  its  clemonts  aro  not  developed  and  explained.  It 
gives  UB  more  than  an  intellectual  conviction,  —  it  gives  us  a  feel- 
ing of  truth ;  and  however  much  the  lights  of  revealed  religion 
may  have  guided  the  generations  of  men  amid  this  darkness  of  mor- 
tality, yet  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  light  of  Dat- 
ura! religion  will  be  to  that  of  revealed  as  the  rising  sun  is  to  the 
day-star  that  preceded  it. 

May  9.  I  have  been  to-day  to  Worcester,  and  found  the  affairs 
of  tho  hospital  prospering.  Oh  !  how  should  I  be  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  life,  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  conviction  of  Laving 
done  some  hing  for  the  alleviation  of  others?  Surely  Nature  sends 
no  such  solace  for  our  own  sufferings  os  when  she  inspires  us  with  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others.  Ilow  wonderfully  she  has 
linked  the  feeling  of  self-restoration  with  an  efficient  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  others ! 

May  10.  A  day  of  drudgery  without  any  particular  pain,  and 
with  only  a  single  pleasure.  I  called  just  at  night  to  inform  a  poor 
old  mother  about  ber  daughter,  whom  I  yesterday  saw  at  the  hospi- 
tal, that  she  already  showed  decided  symptoms  of  relief  and  im- 
provement r  whereat  the  old  motherly  heart  begiin  to  overflow  with 
grateful  gamiiily  ;  and,  as  I  was  the  nearest  objert,  she  poured  it  out 
in  floods  upon  inc.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good  4;^  if  on;)  fecb  ashamed 
at  receiving  more  praise  than  ho  deserves  ?  If  others  hear  it,  it  may 
gratify  vanity  or  enhance  reputation  ;  but,  when  one  hears  it  all 
alono,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  whether  he  does  not  know 
better  than  to  believe  it.  However,  if  one  has  not  sufficient  moral 
sensihility  to  be  ashamed  of  praise  which  he  does  not  deserve,  then 
I  suppose  ho  would  enjoy  it ;  and  if  he  i»  ashamed  of  being  ex- 
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tolled  beyood  his  merits,  then  docs  not  the  justness  of  the  feeling 
of  shame  argue  a  condition  of  mind  of  which  he  may  feel  pnmd  ? 

•  •••••• 

May  12.  This  day  I  carried  a  female  friend  to  see  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  was  delighted  with  her  delight.  Indeed, 
who  can  witness  the  natural  privation  of  sight,  and  think  of  all  its 
lamentable  train  of  consequences,  and  then  behold  those  successful 
acts  of  skill  and  benevolence  by  which  that  privation  has  been  sup- 
plied, without  deep  and  abiding  gratification  ?  K  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  resources  of  wealth  wore  directed  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  afflicted,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  selfish  and  sensual  gratifications,  what  a  different  world 
this  would  be  !  and,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  happiness  pos- 
sessed, those  who  bestowed  the  favors  would  ba  as  great  gainers  as 
those  who  received  them. 

May  13.  To<lay  Deacon  Grant  and  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  hold  a  consultation,  with  a  few  of  the  most  judicious 
friends  of  temperance,  upon  the  subject  of  the  means  most  eligible 
and  expedient  for  the  enforcement  of  the  late  license-law,  wiiich  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Sabbath.  Each  of 
us,  therefore,  undertook  to  send  out  a  few  invitations  to  particular 
persons,  inviting  their  attendance  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening  at 
the  office  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Poor,  to  devise  measures  to  secure 
if  possible,  even  in  this  city,  the  execution  of  the  above-mentioned 
law.  IIow  incalculable,  how  unimaginable,  an  amount  of  private 
happiness  and  public  welfare  depends  upon  the  faithful  ailniinistra- 
tion  of  that  law  1  IIow  little  does  that  public  tliink  even  of  its  exist- 
ence !  When  will  the  human  mind  bo  instructed  to  arrange  tilings 
upon  a  scale  according  to  their  intrinsic  value,  so  as  for  the  future 
to  refuse  the  precedence  to  trivial  and  transitory  objects  over  univer- 
sal and  immortal  interests  ? 

May  14.  A  meeting  has  been  held  this  evening,  as  contem- 
plated yesterday ;  and  I  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  have  an  interview  to-morrow  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  upon 
the  subject  of  providing  means  for  causing  the  late  license-law  to  be 
observed  in  the  city. 

May  15.     Called  on  the  Mayor  in  pursuance  of  yesterday's  ap» 
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pointmcnt.  Ho  spoaks  decidedly  and  encouragingly.  May  his 
words  bocome  things  !  Had  an  interesting:  conversation  with  Dr. 
Channing  on  the  times.  His  perception  of  the  moral  aspect  of  sub- 
jects is  so  intense,  that  it  becomes  almost  exclusive ;  but,  as  moral- 
ity is  the  central  point  of  this  earthly  universe,  ho  who  selects  that 
portion,  even  though  he  docs  not  see  all,  yet  sees  moro  than  any  one 
else.  His  is  a  noble  ministry.  Supposing,  what  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  true,  that  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  yet  is  not  one  life  well 
spent  in  developing  one  idea,  especially  if  it  be  that  great  idea  upon 
which  ho  has  expended  his  powers?  Had  each  man,  great  and 
small,  developed  an  idea,  great  or  small,  what  a  wise  world  we 
should  have  about  this  anno  Domini  1837  ! 

May  18.  .  .  .  Spent  this  evening  with  Mr.  Dwight,  who  showed 
me  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  proposing  my  nomination,  with  his, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  provided  for  by  a  law  of 
the  last  session.  Mr.  Dwight  again  urged  upon  mo  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  my  being  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Ought  I  to  think 
of  filling  this  high  and  responsible  office  ?  Can  I  adequately  per- 
form its  duties?  Will  ray  greater  zeal  in  the  cause  than  that  of 
others  supply  the  deficiency  in  point  of  talent  and  information  ? 
Whoever  shall  undertake  that  task  must  encounter  privation,  labor, 
and  an  infinite  annoyance  from  an  infinite  number  of  scliemers.  He 
must  condense  the  steam  of  enthusiasts,  and  soften  the  rock  of  the 
incredulous.  What  toil  in  arriving  at  a  true  system  liimself  1  what 
toil  in  infusing  that  system  into  the  minds  of  others  !  How  many 
dead  minds  to  bo  resuscitated  !  how  many  prui-ient  ones  to  bo 
soothed  !  How  much  of  mingled  truth  and  error  to  be  decompounded 
and  analyzed  !  What  a  spirit  of  perseverance  would  be  needed  to 
sustain  him  all  the  way  between  the  iuception  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  objects  !  But  should  he  succeed ;  should  he  bring 
forth  the  germs  of  greatness  and  of  happiness  which  Nature  has 
scattered  abroad,  and  expand  them  into  maturity,  and  enrich  them 
with  fruit ;  should  he  be  able  to  toach,  to  even  a  few  of  this  genera- 
tion, how  mind  is  a  god  over  matter ;  how,  in  arranging  objects  of 
desire,  a  subordination  of  the  less  valuable  to  the  more  is  the  great 
secret  of  individual  happiness  ;  how  the  whole  of  life  depends  upon 
the  scale  which  we  form  of  its  relative  values,  —  could  ho  do  thw. 
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what  (lifiosion,  what  intensity,  what  perpetuity  of  blessings  he  would 
confer  !  How  would  his  beneficial  influence  upon  mankind  widen 
and  deepen  as  it  descended  forever  ! 

May  21.  This  afternoon,  heard  a  roost  excellent  Bermon  from 
Mr.  Taylor  on  the  duty  of  nonconformity  to  the  world.  It  was 
compact  with  graphic  delineations  of  fashionable  and  customary  vices. 
What  a  wonderful  man  !  There  is  a  natural  lanojuanje  which  com- 
municates  to  one  mind  the  state  or  condition  of  another  mind.  In 
this  language,  Yf(0^  and  sentences  are  subordinate  instruments. 
Soul  speaks  to  soul.  Over  this  language  Mr.  Taylor  has  power. 
It  is  not  embarrassed  by  rules  of  syntax.  It  makes  itself  uaderstood 
in  Bpito  of  all  violation  of  those  rules. 

May  23.  Wrote  to  Dr.  Woodward  yesterday  on  tlio  subject  of 
receiving  an  insane  woman  of  this  city  at  the  hospitai.  To  day,  re- 
ceived answer  that  she  could  be  admitted.  To-day,  LibO,  made  appli- 
cation in  behalf  of  another  woman,  Ixjlonging  to  Wwy mouth.  Scarce 
a  day  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  call  in  ro/cTcnce  to  that  insti- 
tntion.  They  are  all  acceptable.  These  duties  I  perform  with 
spontaneous  alacrity  and  pleasure.  Let  me  «x)mmune  with  myself, 
and  see  that  no  arrogant  feeling  of  pride  and  self-complacency 
mingles  with  my  emotions  on  these  occasions.  I  cannot  deny,  in- 
deed, that  to  have  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  means  for  allevi- 
ating such  unimaginable  forms  of  suffering  is  one  of  the  few  sources 
of  earthly  gratification  which  the  consuming  calamities  of  my  life 
have  not  dried  up.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  such  subjects 
of  reflection  to  call  off  my  thoughts  when  they  wore  concentrating 
into  despair,  I  think  that  long  ere  this  I  should  have  been  driven 
into  insanity  and  suicide. 

May  25.  .  .  .  To-day  has  been  spent  in  reading  that  most  valu- 
able book,  *'  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man."  When  will 
truth  be  the  standard  of  value  ? 

May  26.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society  took  place  this  evening.  Pretty  well  attended,  and  some 
good  speeches  made.  The  cause  progresses.  I  used  to  feel  a  faith 
in  its  ultimate  triumph,  as  strong  as  a  prophecy.  The  faith  is  now 
in  a  forward  state  of  realization  ;  and  what  a  triumph  it  will  be  I 
not  like  a  Roman  triumph  that  made  hearts  bleed,  and  nations  weep, 
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and  reduced  armies  to  captivity,  but  one  that  heals  hearts,  and  wipes 
tears  from  a  nation's  eyes,  and  sets  captivity  free. 

May  27.  An  official  annunciation  of  the  following  gentlemen 
to  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  has  this  day  been  made ;  viz., 
James  G.  Carter,  Emerson  Davis,  Edmund  Dwight,  Horace  Mann, 
Edward  A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jan.,  Thomas  Robbins,  and 
Jared  Sparks.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a  most  important 
office  are  devolved  upon  me.  This  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring, 
almost  imperceptible,  flowing  from  the  highest  table-land,  between 
oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen  as  it  descends, 
diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course ;  and  nations  shall  dwell 
upon  its  banks.  \  It  is  the  first  great  movement  towards  an  organized 
system  of  common  education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough  and 
universal^  Every  civilized  State  is  as  imperfectly  organized,  without 
a  minister  or  secretary  of  instruction,  as  it  would  be  without  ministers 
or  secretaries  of  State,  Finance,  War,  or  the  Navy.  Every  child 
should  be  educated :  if  not  educated  by  its  own  father,  the  State 
should  appoint  a  father  to  it.  I  would  much  sooner  surrender  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth  to  an  ambitious  and 
aggressive  neighbor  than  I  would  surrender  the  minds  of  its  children 
to  the  dominion  of  ignorance. 

May  29.  This  evening,  met  Mr.  Briggs  and  a  number  of  other 
temperance  gentlemen  at  the  temperance  house  of  Deacon  Grant, 
the  embodiment  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  temperance.  Father 
Taylor  was  there,  with  a  world  of  beautiful  material  images  corre- 
sponding with  his  world  of  beautiful  spiritual  ideas,  —  the  noblest 
man  I  have  ever  known. 

May  30.  An  attempt  this  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  set  lire 
to  this  building  in  the  attic  over  the  entry-way,  between  Mr.  Loring's 
room  and  mine.  Fortunately  it  was  discovered  early,  and  extin- 
guished. A  gang  of  incendiaries  infest  the  city.  What  a  state  of 
morals  it  reveals !  Is  it  possible  that  such  things  could  bo,  if  moral 
instruction  were  not  infinitely  lielow  what  it  ought  to  be?  That 
passion  against  an  individual  might  be  so  inflamed  as  to  lead  to  such 
atioeities  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  is  sufficiently  wonderful ;  but  that 
an  enormity  of  that  description  should  be  perpetrated  from  the  wan- 
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tonness  of  malignity,  seems  incredible.  When  will  society,  like  a 
mother,  take  caje  of  all  her  children  ? 

May  31.  General  Election  Day.  How  different  it  is  to  me  from 
what  it  was  when  a  boy  !  Not  one  particle  of  my  boyish  mind  seems 
to  remain  to  establish  identity.  How  perfect  the  change  that  may 
be  wrought  in  us  by  new  fortunes,  new  circumstances,  and  new 
views,  leading  to  new  pursuits !  What  a  topic  of  moralization  is  the 
change,  of  which  I  am  now  conscious,  between  my  present  and  my 
former  self !     Memory  alone  connects  the  two  together.' 

Jtme  1.  Visited  the  navy-yard  of  Charlestown  this  afternoon  with 
a  friend.  What  a  magnificent  product  of  human  art  and  labor  is  a 
ship^f-war !  Were  an  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet  to  sec  a  ship 
and  a  man  side  by  side,  would  not  he  think  the  ship  had  made  the 
man,  rather  than  the  man  the  ship?  Yet,  after  all,  there  are,  in  my 
conceptions,  painful  considerations  clustering  round  such  an  object, 
which  even  its  magnificence  cannot  dispel.  With  all  its  vastncss,  it  is 
only  a  more  powerful  engine  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  With 
its  power  of  locomotion,  it  is  only  the  more  capacitated  to  seek  out 
the  objects  of  that  destruction,  wherever  they  may  be,  in  any  part  of 
the  world  washed  by  the  all-embracing  ocean.  If  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  has  been  expended  in  war,  and  in  preparing  its  mighty 
engines,  had  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  reason  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christian  principles,  nothing  would  have  been  known  for  cen- 
turies past  of  its  terrors,  its  sufferings,  its  impoverishment,  and  its 
demoralization,  but  what  waa  learnt  from  history. 

June  3.  Have  completed  to-day  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
Plymouth-Colony  Laws.  I  feel  some  disappointment  in  their  perusal. 
They  do  not^eem  to  me  to  evince  so  much  forethought,  sagacity,  and 
comprehension  of  principles,  as  I  had  anticipated.  Providence  for  the 
future  is  not  so  far-sighted ;  and  selfishness  is  less  self-preserving  and 
aclf-improving  than  I  expected  to  find.  Compared  with  the  contem- 
porary legislation  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  the  advantage  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Schools  seem  to  have  occupied  very 
little  of  their  attention.  Learning  was  not  a  prominent  object  of 
ambition.  Great  virtues  and  talents  would  have  shed  a  higher 
lustre  upon  office,  and,  one  would  suppose  beforehand,  would  have 
Bup^rseded  the  necessity  of  enacting,  that,  '*  if  a  person  chosen  gov- 
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cmor  should  refuse  to  servo,  he  should  bo  fined  £20  for  his  dcKn- 

quency  " ! 

June  4.  Sunday.  If  religion  coo^sts  in  going  to  meeting,  I 
have  been  non-religious  to-day.  The  truth  is,  that  hearing  comnipn 
Bcrmons  gives  my  piety  the  wnsumptioo.  Miniatcta  seem  to  me  not 
to  care  half  so  much  about  the  salvation  of  mankind  as  I  do  about 
a  justice's  case.  When  I  have  a  case  beibro  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  can't  help  thinking  of  it  beforehand,  and  perhaps  feeling  grieved 
too,  afterward,  if  in  any  respect  I  might  have  conducted  it  better. 
If  I  am  at  a  dinner,  the  merriment  or  the  philosophy  of  the  tahle- 
tdUi  suggeata  something,  which  I  put  away  into  a  pigeon-hole  in  my 
mind  for  the  case ;  and  when  I  read,  be  it  poetry  or  prose,  the  case 
hangs  over  the  page  like  a  magnet,  and  attracts  to  itself  whatever 
seems  to  be  pertinent  or  applicable.  Success  or  fiiihire  leaves  a 
bright  or  a  dark  huo  on  my  raind,  often  for  days.  But,  judging 
from  cztenial  indicaliuns,  what  do  ministers  care  on  Monday,  at  a 
dinner-parly  or  a  jam,  which  way  souls  are  steering?  Let  mo  al-' 
ways  except  in  this  city,  however,  Dr.  Cbanuiog  and  good  old  Father 
Taylor. 

June  II,  Sunday.  As  I  sit  down  to  write,  martial  muao  is 
playing  in  the  Etreels.  A  riot  of  almost  unheard-of  atrocity  baa 
raged  for  Eevcral  hours  this  aRomoon  between  the  IrL<h  jxipulatioQ 
of  Broad  Street  and  its  vicinity,  on  one  side,  and  the  englne-iiicn  and 
those  who  rallied  to  their  assii^tance,  on  the  other.  It  is  said  lives 
are  lost :  it  is  certain  that  great  bodily  injury  has  been  inflicted. 
Different  accounts  ore  given,  by  the  different  parties,  of  the  origin 
of  tiie  affrny,  each  nation  charging  the  aggression  upon  the  other. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation  :  but  I  liavo 
fears  that  aniipatbies  will  pui-sue  (he  foreigners;  that  sympathies  will 
protect  the  natives;  and  that  puni^hmcnt  will  be  administered  with 
nn  unequal  hand. 

No  man  can  have  observed  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Qubject  of  insubordination  and  violence,  for  redress  of  supposed 
wrongs,  for  some  time  past,  without  painful  forebodings  in  regard  to 
the  future.  A  resort  to  force,  if  it  has  not  been  openly  approved  by 
men  of  wealth,  character,  and  influence,  lias  been  but  feebly  rcpro- 
hended.     Physical  resistance  has  been  spoken  of  feebly  as  one  of 
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(he  modes  of  redress.  Men's  minds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
remedy  of  a  quiet  and  calm  administration  of  the  law,  if  thoy  hive 
not  been  taught,  indeed,  to  look  nith  some  degree  of  contempt  upon 
the  slow  processes  of  judicial  proceedings.  A  reverence  for  law  has 
not  been  inculcated.  Tho  public  mind  has  become  habituated  to  the 
contemplation  of  speedier  modes  of  redrew.  The  Bcntimcnt  of  insub-  ' 
ordination  has  not  been  branded.  Overt  acts  of  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others  have  been  almost  applauded ;  for  when  atroiig 
condemnation  is  expected,  and  only  feeble  and  timid  disapproval 
13  given,  the  offandet  feols  as  though  be  bud  been  justitied.  If 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  all  men,  and  all  public  organs  for  the 
expression  of  opinion,  to  place  violence  and  civil  commotion  at  its 
tniQ  point  in  tho  scale  of  guilt,  that  condition  of  the  common  mind 
would  not  have  existed  out  of  which  a  riot  could  (spring.  Under  the 
influence  of  snch  csprescions  of  the  public  voice,  for  some  tioio  past, 
as  I  have  referred  to,  those  general  feelings  have  grown  up  in  which 
a  sndden  and  widely  diffused  provocation  would  generate  violence. 
An  occasion  only  was  wanting  for  thoughts  to  become  actions,  for 
ideas  to  find  arms,  for  the  impulse  to  lake  (ho  weapon.  Those  who 
form,  or  contribute  to  form,  this  pnhlii?  opininn.  are  the  real  culprits ; 
nor  are  those  exonerated  from  guilt  who  might  have  done  much  to 
reform,  to  enlighten,  to  correct,  but  who  have  preferred  tho  private 
indulgence  of  their  own  ease  and  their  own  hisurics  to  tho  labor  of 
moulding  public  opinion.  In  a  government  liko  ours,  thero  will  be 
a  pablio  opinion  of  almost  uncontrollable  power.  The  educated,  the 
wealthy,  the  intelligent,  may  have  a  powerful  and  decisive  voice  in 
its  formadon ;  or  tliey  may  live  in  their  own  selGsh  enjoyments,  and 
suffer  tbe  ignorant,  the  vicious,  the  depraved,  to  form  that  public 
opinion.  If  they  do  the  latter,  they  must  expect  that  the  course  of 
events  will  bo  directed  hy  the  licentious  impulse,  and  that  history 
will  take  its  obaraoter  from  the  predominant  motives  of  action  ;  and 
that  they  will,  at  distant  places  and  at  distant  times,  be  doomed  to 
bear  the  ignominy  they  are  now  disposed  to  ascribe  wholly  to  others. 
Jim«  14.  All  the  leisure  of  this  day  has  been  spent  in  writing  a 
long  letter  to  E.  Dwight,  Esq.,  at  his  request,  portraying  the  duties 
of  the  Secrotaryof  tho  Board  of  Education,  and  informing  him  of  the 
relatim  in  which  I  must  stand  U>  bis  propoaition  to  me  to  accept 
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that  office.  I  connot  tbink  of  that  stalion,  as  regards  myself,  with- 
out feeling  both  hopes  and  fours,  desiroa  and  apprehensions,  mulli- 
plying;  in  mj  roind,  —  so  glorious  a  sphere,  should  it  lie  crowned 
with  success ;  eo  heavy  with  disappointment  ami  humi I iut ion,  should 
it  fail  through  any  aroidable  misfortune.  What  a  thouglit,  to  have 
the  future  minds  of  ^uch  multitudes  (!cpcndt!nt  in  any  perceptible 
dc^e  upon  one's  oxtn  exertions  !  It  is  snch  a  thought  as  must 
mightily  energize  or  totally  overpower  any  mind  that  can  adequately 
comprehend  it. 

June  16.  Hare  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  done  nothing, 
thought  nothing,  to^laj,  worthy  of  boing  recorded  in  this  valueless 
journal.  The  whole  day  has  been  spent  in  investigating  a  legal 
question,  which,  the  farther  I  osplore,  seems  more  and  more  promis- 
ing for  niy  client.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  that  increaang  confi- 
dence? Thb  ia  a  most  profound  and  interesting  question.  Do  my 
convictions  gain  stren^h  Ijecause  I  discover  new  reasons  for  hcliov- 
ing  I  am  right?  or  does  the  revolving  of  old  reasons  in  my  mind  tea 
times  over  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  discovery  of  ten  now  rea.- 
Bons?  Who  can  analyze  his  own  helief  into  its  elements,  and  de- 
termine how  much  of  it  has  arisen  from  some  predilection  to  one 
thing,  or  repulsion  from  another?  An  opinion  ia  adopted  without 
reflection,  or  any  comparison  with  other  views,  expressed  perhaps 
with  heedlessness,  then  defended  through  pride,  then  rescued  from 
refutation  through  sloth  in  esaminlng  other  opinions,  then  consoli- 
dated into  an  article  of  the  creed.  Of  what  infinite  importance  is 
it,  that  in  the  incipient  stages  of  conviction,  when  tho  mind  pei^ 
ceivos  that  it  has  tho  elements  of  belief  in  it  that  have  not  yet 
found  out  their  affinities,  before  it  subsides  and  hardens  into  con- 
viction. —  how  infinitely  important  is  it  to  keep  the  eye  steadfastly 
on  truth  !  —  never  to  think  whether  it  will  bo  popular,  profitable, 
pleasant  to  have  the  truth  one  thing  or  another,  hut  to  ask  solely, 
exclusively,  earnestly,  incessantly,  What  is  truths  There  is  no  such 
treasure  as  truth ;  there  is  no  such  source  of  happiness  as  truth ; 
there  Is  no  such  antidote  {^inst  calamity  aa  truth.  Truth  will 
bear  a  man  prosperously  onward ;  but  error  is  a  burden  that  has  to 
be  carried. 

Juae  17.     One  cannot  see  the  date,  "  Jima  17,"  without  an  >» 
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peleration  of  the  blood,  and  a  certain  emotion  of  feeling  taller.  I 
am  not  in  a  mood  to  moralize  or  fustianize  on  tliis  topic.  How  else 
can  we  so  worthily  or  sincerely  show  either  gratitude  or  admiration 
for  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  as  by  improving  and  transmitting  to 
others  the  various  blessings  they  achieved  for  us  ?  In  our  day, 
things  are  to  be  done,  though  not  such  things  as  they  did.  They 
did  what  the  circumstances  of  that  ago  demanded  :  the  exigencies 
of  our  age  demand  the  performance  of  appropriate  acts  quite  as 
imperatively  as  theirs  did.  Our  imitation  of  their  example,  as 
adapted  to  our  times,  is  the  only  legitimate  proof  of  our  admiration, 
or  the  true  measure  of  our  gratitude. 

June  19.  Employed  the  whole  day  in  looking  up  a«  technical 
question  of  law.  I  have  not,  therefore,  had  any  thing  in  my  head 
but  technical  combinations  of  technicalities.  This  part  of  the  law 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  mind  near-sighted.  What 
Coleridge  says  generally,  and  very  untruly,  of  the  law,  may  be  just 
when  applied  solely  to  this  part  of  it,  —  that  its  operation  upon  the 
mind  is  like  that  of  a  grind-stone  upon  a  knife ;  it  narrows  while 
it  sharpens.  And  is  it  not  true  that  every  object  of  science,  however 
grand  or  elevated,  has  its  atoms,  its  minute  and  subtle  divisions 
and  discriminations?  The  degrees  of  longitude  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  the  zones  into  which  the  globe  has  beon  divided,  and  their 
corresponding  lines  and  compartments  in  the  heavens,  would  show 
pretty  well  in  the  registry  for  county  deeds ;  but  yet,  in  surveying 
and  affixing  the  bounds  and  limits  to  these  vast  tracts  of  space, 
what  minute  calculations  must  the  geographer  and  astronomer 
make !  what  fractions,  what  decimals,  what  infinitesimals !  So 
the  natural  philosopher,  whose  patrimony,  bequeathed  to  him  by 
science,  is  continents  and  oceans  and  suns,  must  deal  also  with 
globules  and  animalculad,  and  points  vanishing  into  nothingness. 
Who  can  have  more  subtle  questions  to  settle  than  the  casuist  or 
the  metaphysician?  So  of  all.  In  one  direction  we  lose  every 
thing  in  magnificence,  in  vastness,  in  infinity :  in  the  other  direc- 
tion we  are  equally  lost  in  attempting  to  trace  to  their  elements 
those  substances,  whatever  they  are,  whose  aggregate  is  earth, 
ocean,  air,  sky,  immensity.  Those  who  see  notliing  in  the  law  but 
technicalities,  optcet,  and  summa  jura^  are  about  as  wise  as  the 
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cbild  who  mistook  tho  infinito  host  of  the  stars  for  brass  muk  that 
fastenod  up  the  earth's  ceiling. 

Jane  20.  Another  day  in  search  of  the  technical  rules  of  law. 
If  the  whole  professional  bnainess  of  a  lawyer  conslatod  only  in 
investigating  and  determining  technical  rules,  one  might  almost  bo 
cieused  for  attempting  to  reach  justice  Bummarily  through'  the  in- 
xtramGntality  of  that  monster,  a  mob.  Those  who  only  have  to  pay 
for  technical  law  are  comparatively  fbrtunato ;  bat  this  effort  for  two 
days  in  succession  to  keep  tho  eye  fixed  upon  tho  edge  of  a  razor  is 
apt  to  moko  ono  a  littlo  nervous.  I  vrill,  therefore,  try  to  try  tho 
effect  of  "  tirod  nature's  sweet  rostoror,  balmy  sleep."  Ah  !  sleep 
I  can  rarely  woo ;  "  halmy  sleep,"  novcr !  Calamity  and  misfor- 
tune and  attendant  ill-health  liave  thrown  my  system  inio  such  dis- 
order, that  now  I  never  sleep;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  am 
never  awake.  Tho  sleep  and  tho  being  awake  —  tho  land  and  tho 
water — are  mingled  together,  and  neither  can  be  enjoyed. 

June  22.  Spent  half  an  hour  to-day  in  tho  Athomcum  Gallery. 
Some  exquisite  paintings.  What  an  art!  —  to  vivify  canvas,  to 
moke  colors  express  soul.  By  means  of  language,  we  can,  at  best, 
only  communicate  ideas  one  ]>y  one.  It  is  as  though  the  ocean  were 
to  be  shown  to  a  spectator  hy  separate  drops.  By  painting  and 
sculpture  we  see  the  whole  soul  at  once  :  tho  great  ocean  of  its 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  taken  in  at  a  glance.  No  wonder  tho  an- 
cients called  the  arts  "divine,"  And  if  it  costs  tho  artist  so  much 
labor,  such  sleepless  study,  such  vehement  strivings,  to  draw  the 
outline  of  form  with  such  wonderful  exactness,  to  color  the  space 
within  the  outline  with  such  exquisite  skill,  so  that  a  mere  trem- 
bling of  his  hand  in  the  delineation,  the  slightest  failure  in  the 
touch  of  his  pencil,  would  mar  the  beauty  of  his  productions,  —  if 
all  this  toil  and  care  and  dexterity  aro  requisite  to  make  a  dead  im- 
age, a  lifeless,  thoughtless,  soulless  copy  of  a  soul,  bow  much  more 
toil  and  care  and  judgment  are  demanded  in  those  who  have  the 
formation  of  tho  soul  itself ! 

Junt  28.  This  morning,  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Dwigbt  on 
the  subject  of  the  Secretaryship ;  and  as  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
is  appointed  for  to-morrow,  and  as  he  did  not  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  any  attain  conclusions  in  his  own  mind,  I  thonght  the  time  had 
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already  come  wben  points  should  be  stated  explicitly.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Mr.  Dwight,  saying  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  cause 
if  the  candidate  who  should  be  selected  should  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  choice  of  the  Board ;  that  I  therefore  should  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  decline  the  honor  of  being  voted  for,  unless  it  was  bona 
jide  my  intention  to  accept ;  that  I  would  accordingly  regard  the 
subject  in  its  business  aspects  alone,  and  place  the  matter  in  a 
point  of  view  not  liable  to  be  mistaken.  I  then  stated,  that,  as  I 
should  have  some  professional  business  to  close  up,  it  had  all  along 
been  my  intention  not  to  receive  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  yoar ;  that  as  to  subsequent  years,  if  the  Legis- 
lature should  add  any  thing  to  the  one  thousand  they  have  now 
appropriated  as  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  half  of  that  addition 
should  be  added  to  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  until  it  became 
three  thousand,  but.  should  not  go  beyond  the  latter  sum ;  that  by 
this  it  would  become  the  interest  of  the  Secretary  so  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  public ;  and  that  it  was  quite 
well  in  all  cases,  and  with  regard  to  all,  to  make  theu*  interest  and 
their  duty  draw  in  the  same  direction,  if  possible.  This  was  the 
substance  of  my  letter ;  though  it  liad  the  proper  amount  of  inter- 
lardings  and  lubrifications.  I  tremble,  however,  at  the  idea  of  the 
task  that  possibly  now  lies  before  me.  Yet  I  can  now  conscien- 
tiously say  that  here  stands  my  purpose,  ready  to  undergo  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  which  I  must  be  subjected,  and  to  en- 
counter the  jealousy,  the  misrepresentation,  and  the  prejudice  almost 
certain  to  arise ;  here  stands  my  mind,  ready  to  meet  them  in  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr.  To-morrow  will  probably  prescribe  for  me  a 
course  of  life.  Let  it  come  !  I  know  one  thing,  —  if  I  stand  by 
the  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  nothing  can  infiict  upon  me  any 
permanent  harm. 

June  29.  I  cannot  say  that  this  day  is  one  to  which  I  have  not 
looked  forward  with  deep  anxiety.  The  chance  of  being  ofiered 
:i  station  which  would  change  the  whole  course  of  my  action,  and 
I  onsequently  of  my  duties,  through  life,  was  not  to  be  regarded  with 
indifierence.  The  deep  feeling  of  interest  was  heightened  by  the 
reflection,  that,  in  case  of  my  receiving  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  my  sphere  of  possible  usefulness  would 
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be  iuilcfinitcly  enlarged,  and  that  ray  failure  would  forever  force  into 
contrast  the  noble  duty  and  the  inadequate  diiwharge  of  it.  The 
day  is  past.  I  hare  received  the  ofTcr.  The  path  of  usefubiess  is 
opened  before  mc.  5Iy  present  purpose  is  to  enter  into  it.  Few 
-  undertakings,  according  to  my  appreciation  of  it,  hare  been  greater. 
I  know  of  none  wliich  may  be  mora  fruitful  in  beneficent  results. 

God  grant  mc  an  annihilation  of  eelGshness,  a  mind  of  wisdom, 
a  heart  of  benovoleaco !  How  many  men  I  shall  meet  who  are 
nccesfiible  only  through  a  single  motive,  or  who  are  ineascl  in  pre- 
judice and  jealousy,  and  need,  not  to  be  subdued,  but  to  be  le- 
niodullcd !  how  many  who  will  voeifcrnlo  their  devotion  to  the 
public,  but  whose  thoughts  will  ho  intent  on  themselves  !  There  is 
but  ODO  spuit  in  which  (hcfc  impediments  can  he  met  with  success : 
it  is  tho  spirit  of  self-abandonment,  the  spirit  of  niartyrdom.  To 
this,  I  believe,  there  are  hut  few,  of  all  those  who  wear  the  form  of 
humanity,  who  will  not  yield.  I  must  not  irritate,  I  must  not 
humble,  I  must  not  degrade  any  one  in  hia  own  eyes.  I  must  not 
present  myself  as  a  solid  body  to  oppose  an  iron  harrier  to  any.  I 
must  be  a  fluid  sort  of  a  man,  adapting  myself  to  taster,  opinions, 
habits,  manners,  so  far  as  this  can  bo  done  without  hypocrisy  or 
insineerily,  or  a  compromise  of  principle.  In  all  this,  there  must 
be  a  higher  object  than  to  win  pcrfoiial  ostoom,  or  favor,  or  worldly 
applause.  A  new  fountain  may  now  he  opened.  Let  mo  strive  to 
duvet  its  current  in  such  a  manner,  that  if,  wiien  I  have  departed 
from  life,  I  may  still  bo  permitted  to  witness  its  course,  I  may 
behold  it  broadening  and  deepening  in  an  everlasting  pragression 
of  virtue  and  happiness. 

June  30.  This  morning  I  eommunicatcd  my  acceptance  of  the 
Secretaryt<hip  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Afterwards  I  sat  with 
the  Board  until  lliey  adjourned  without  day.  I  then  handed  to  the 
Governor  tlic  resignation  of  my  membership  of  ths  Board.  I  uow 
stand  in  !i  new  relation  to  them ;  nor  to  them  only :  I  stand  in  a  now 
relation  to  tho  world.  Obligations  to  labor  in  the  former  mode  an 
removed ;  but  a  more  elevated  and  weighty  obligation  to  toil  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  former.  Hcnccfurlh,  so  long  as  I  hold  this 
office,  I  devote  niyEclf  to  the  EUpremest  welfare  of  mankind  upon 
onrtb.     An  inconceivably  greater  labor  is  undertaken.     With  the 
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highest  degree  of  prosperity,  results  will  manifest  themselves  but 
slowly.  The  harvest  is  far  distant  from  the  seed-time.  Faith  is 
the  only  sustainer.  I  have  faith  in  the  improvability  of  the  race,  — 
in  their  acceleratiug  improvability!  This  effort  may  do,  apparently, 
but  littl^.  But  mere  beginning  in  a  good  cause  is  never  little.  If 
we  can  get  this  vast  wheel  into  any  perceptible  motion,  we  shall 
have  accomplished  much.  And  more  and  higher  qualities  than 
mere  labor  and  perseverance  will  be  requisite.  Art  for  applying 
will  be  no  less  necessary  than  science  for  combining  and  deducing. 
;^No  object  ever  gave  scope  for  higher  powers,  or  exacted  a  more 
careful,  sagacious  use  of  them.S  At  first,  it  will  be  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution  than  of  boldness.  When  walking  over  quag- 
mires, we  should  never  venture  long  steps.  However,  after  all  the 
advice  which  all  the  sages  who  over  lived  could  give,  there  is  no 
such  security  against  danger,  and  in  favor  of  success,  as  to  under- 
take it  with  a  right  spirit,  —  with  a  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Men  can 
resist  the  influence  of  talent ;  they  will  deny  demonstration,  if  need 
be  :  but  few  will  combat  goodness  for  any  length  of  time.  A  spirit 
mildly  devoting  itself  to  a  good  cause  Ls  a  certain  conqueror.  Love 
is  a  universal  solvent.  Wilfulness  will  maintain  itself  against  per- 
secution, torture,  death,  but  will  be  fused  and  dissipated  by  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  sympathy.  Here  is  a  clew  given  by  God  to  lead 
us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  world. 

Jnly  1.  This  day  I  consider  the  first  on  which  my  ofiicial  char-, 
acter  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  commences.  The  acceptance  was 
with  an  express  condition,  that  I  was  to  finish  my  professional  busi- 
ness already  commenced.  That,  however,  will  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  my  time,  and  it  will  be  tapering  off  continually.  I  mean 
soon  to  commence  reading  and  writing  with  express  reference  to  the 
office.  .  .  . 

Jvly  2.  Sunday.  I  heard  Mr.  Taylor  this  afternoon.  How 
I  wonderfully  rare  it  Is  to  hear  a  sentiment  of  toleration  uttered  by  a 
man  who  cares  aught  about  religion  !  A  sceptic  may  well  indorse 
the  right  of  private  judgment  on  religious  subjects ;  for  it  is  only  an 
error  on  a  topic  which  at  least  he  holds  to  be  worthless.  But  for 
one  whose  heart  yearns  towards  religion ;  who  believes  it  to  be  the 
«(i/2," — for  such  an  one  to  avow,  practise,  feel,  the  noble  senti' 
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ment  of  uiUTersiJ  tolemtiou,  can  procoed  from  nothbg  but  a  pro- 
found recognition  of  human  rights  and  the  conscientious  obedience 
to  all  their  rcquiremeuts.    Yot  such  is  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  my  earl;  life,  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  all  doctrines,  creeds, 
tenets,  which  did  not  exactly  confonn  to  the  standard  sot  up, 
denounced  as  hcre^es ;  their  believers  cast  out  from  fellowship  in 
this  life,  and  coolly  consigned  to  eternal  perdition  in  the  next.  I 
think  it  would  have  made  an  immense  difiercnco,  both  in  my  happi- 
ness and  eharucter,  had  the  genial,  encouraging,  ennobling  spirit  of 
liberality  been  infused  into  niy  mind  when  its  Bcntimeals  were  first 
capable  of  being  excited  on  that  subject.  Then  it  would  always 
have  been  a  matter  ef  ready  impulse,  of  spoutaneous  feeling,  instead 
of  my  beiog  obliged  to  work  out  that  problem  of  duty  by  the  moat 
punful  efforts  of  the  intellect. 

Mr.  Maim  might  have  here  recorded  a  fact  which  helped 
to  let  the  liglit  in  u[fcii  his  mind.  The  Uiiiversalists 
were  denounced  tlioii  even  more  than  now  as  God-for- 
saken, deistical  sinners,  wolves  in  sheep's  clotliing,  out  of 
the  pale  of  Christian  fellowship;  but  witlrin  his  neighbor- 
hood there  lived  a  man  of  that  miicli-maligiicd  sect,  who 
was  remarkable  for  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Probably 
his  love  to  God  was  not  credited,  even  if  he  professed  it: 
but  Ills  love  for  man  was  unquestionable;  for  it  was 
proved  by  his  beneficent  deeds  and  his  lionor.ible  deal- 
ings. It  was  heresy  in  the  yount;  Calvinists  (wlio  were 
the  only  ones  likely  to  dare  to  think  for  theuisolves, — 
youth  being  naturally  rebellious  to  tyranny)  to  look  ujwn 
his  virtues  as  any  thing  but  godless  works ;  but  to  a  bold 
tliinker  it  wag  a  nucleus  around  which  thoughts  tooidd 
cluster. 

Boston,  July  2,  163". 

My  hear  Friend,  —  How  long  it  is  since  the  light  of  your  pen 
visited  me  !  It  really  is  long,  and  probably  it  seoras  longer  tlian  it 
te.  In  the  mean  lime,  what  a  cliangc  in  c.'ttcnials  has  befallen  me  I 
I  no  longer  write  myself  attorney,  eouuseUor,  or  lawyer.    My  law 
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books  are  for  sale.  My  oflSco  is  **  to  let."  The  bar  is  nc  longer 
my  forum.  My  jurisdiction  is  changed.  I  have  abandoned  juris- 
prudence, and  betaken  myself  to  the  larger  sphere  of  mind  and 
morals.  Having  found  the  present  generation  composed  of  mate- 
rials almost  unmalleable,  I  am  about  transferring  my  efforts  to  the 
next.  Men  are  ca.st-iron;  but  children  are  wax.  Strength  expend- 
ed upon  the  latter  may  be  effectual,  which  would  make  no  imprea- 
sion  upon  the  former. 

But  you  will  ask  what  is  the  interpretation  of  tliis  oracular  ambi- 
guity. A  law  was  passed  last  winter,  constituting  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation **  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Lieut.-Govcmor,  ex  officiis, 
and  eight  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gt)vomor  and  Coun- 
cil; "  which  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  "  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  common  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education, 
and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible,  tliroughout  every  part  of  tlio 
Commonwealth,  information  of  the  most  approved  and  successful 
modes  of  instruction.''  I  have  accepted  that  office.  If  I  do  not 
succeed  in  it,  I  will  lay  claim  at  least  to  the  benefit  of  the  saying, 
that  in  great  attempts  it  is  glorious  even  to  fail. 

Thursday.  I  wrote  thus  far  last  Sunday,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted, and  have  not  had  time  since  to  finish  this  letter.  .  .  .  Al- 
though my  mind  is  full  of  the  subject  of  my  new  duties,  yet  my 
thoughts  are  almost  chaotic ;  and  they  will  continue,  I  suppose, 
for  a  long  time,  to  fly  round  and  round  without  order  and  harmony. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  subside,  and 
cohere  according  to  some  law  of  intellectual  and  moral  affinity.  As 
yet,  my  task  seems  incomprehensibly  great.  I  scarcely  know 
where  or  in  what  manner  to  begin.  I  have,  however,  a  faith  as 
strong  as  prophecy,  that  much  may  be  done. 

My  intention  is  to  leave  the  city  for  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  and 
go  into  the  country  (probably  to  Franklin),  carry  some  books,  and 
endeavor  to  think  out  something  worthy  of  being  acted.  Some 
time  early  in  September,  I  shall  probably  conniieuce  a  circuit 
through  the  State,  inviting  conventions  of  instructors,  school  commit- 
tees, and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  to  be  held 
in  the  different  counties,  and  at  such  times  avail  myself  of  the  opr 
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portunity  to  recommend  Bome  improToments,  and  geaorally  to  apply 
ft  flesh-brash  to  the  back  of  the  public.  Now,  out  of  your  abun- 
dance, I  shall  expect  you  to  contribute  much  to  fill  my  small  um  of 
experience  and  knovledgo.  I  will  be  a  conduit  betweca  yon  and 
the  public  for  oa  much  information  as  my  gauge  mil  enable  me  to 
convey.     Do  lot  mo  hear  from  you  sooa. 

Yonrs  sfTcctioDately, 


J*dy  8.  What  strikes  me  as  most  eitraordinary  in  relation  to 
my  now  ofSco  ii<,  that  evciy  man,  with  the  ungle  exception  of  Dr. 
Channing,  inquires  concerning  the  salary,  or  makes  remariia  that 
look  wholly  to  the  compnrativo  honor  of  tbo  station ;  while  no  man 
seems  to  recognize  its  pos^blo  usefulness,  or  the  dignity  and  otevar 
tion  which  is  inwrought  into  beneficent  action.  Does  not  the  com- 
munity need  to  be  educated  half  round  the  compass,  until  they  shall 
cease  to  look  upon  that  as  the  greatest  good  which  is  the  smallest, 
and  shall  find  the  greatest  good  in  what  they  now  overlook,  and  by 
which  their  minds  pass  as  unconsciously  as  though  it  bad  no  ex- 
istence ? 

Juiy  4.  Celcbraflons  during  the  day ;  parade  of  military  com- 
panies ;  peoplo  turned  out  of  doors,  and  houses  shut  up ;  this 
evening,  fire-works  on  the  Common,  which  was  filled,  crammed,  — 
as  a  vintoer  would  say,  "  a  quart  of  spectators  put  into  a  pint  of 
Common;"  and  all  day  I  hove  not  seen  ono  staggci'erl  "Laos 
Deo,  et  sociotatihus  temperantifo  !  " 

July  8,  This  week  I  have  commenced  in  earnest,  and  with  some 
degree  of  exclusive  devotedness,  a  course  of  Reading  tending  to 
quahfy  me  for  my  now  duties.  I  havo  long  known  that  no  man 
can  apply  himself  to  any  worthy  subject,  cither  of  thought  or  action,  - 
but  he  will  forthwith  find  it  develop  into  dimensions  and  qualities 
of  which  before  he  had  no  conception.  If  this  be  true  of  all  sub- 
jects worthy  of  rational  attention,  how  extensively  Iruo  is  it  of  the 
all-comprehcnding  subject  of  education !  This  expansion  of  any 
object  to  which  our  attention  is  systematically  directed  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  opening  of  a  continent  upon  tho  ep  of  an  approaching 
mariner     At  first  he  descries  some  minute  point,  just  emcrri'-''  ' 
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tlie  distance,  —  the  lofty  summit  of  some  mountain.  As  he  nppi cach- 
es, other  elevated  points  seem  to  rise  out  of  nothing,  and  stand  up  in 
the  horizon ;  then  they  are  perceived  to  be  connected  together ;  then 
hills,  cities,  towns,  plains,  rivers,  which  the  eye  cannot  count  for 
their  numbers,  nor  embrace  for  their  distance,  fill  up  the  admiring 
vision.  So  it  is  in  approaching  any  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  sys- 
tems which  Nature  has  established. 

July  0.  Sunday.  Spent  the  main  part  of  the  day  in  reading 
James  Simpson's  work  entitled  **  Necessity  of  Popular  Education;  '* 
and,  as  I  read  and  think  upon  the  subject,  that  point,  that  speck, 
that  dot,  of  which  I  spoke  last  night,  grows  larger  and  larger- 
Let  it  grow.  I  hope  I  shall  have  strength  to  explore  some  of  its 
most  important  parts. 

July  10.  Still  foUomng  up  the  great  labor  of  preparation. 
Have  this  day  examined  a  great  variety  of  articles  designed  for  ap- 
paratus in  instruction.  Here,  on  this  point  of  introducing  apparar 
tus  into  common  use,  and  thus  substituting  real  for  verbal  know- 
ledge, I  must  endeavor  to  effect  a  lodgement  in  the  public  mind. 

July  13.  Another  striking  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  shouM  have  expected  fully  to  appreciate  the 
importance  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  my  n«w  office,  expressing 
surprise  that  I  should  forego  other  expectations  for  its  sake,  and 
regret  that  its  title  did  not  indicate  more  fully  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. If  the  Lord  prospers  me  in  this  great  work,  I  hope  to 
convict  such  pei-sons  of  error ;  and  as  to  the  title,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  that  ?  If  the  title  is  not  sufficiently  honorable  now,  then 
it  is  clearly  lefk  for  me  to  elevate  it ;  and  I  had  rather  be  creditor 
than  debtor  to  the  title. 

July  14.  My  reading  upon  the  subject  of  my  new  duties  is  very 
delightful.  Nothing  could  be  more  congenial  with  all  my  tastes, 
feelings,  and  principles.  What  occupation  more  pure,  more  ele- 
vated, more  directly  tending  to  good,  and  hence  more  self-sustain- 
ing ?  So  let  it  continue  to  appear  to  me,  and  it  will  make  the  resi- 
due of  life  more  tolerable  than  I  had  ever  supposed  it  could  be. 

July  15.  Still  looking  upon  the  extemab  of  the  magnificent 
temple  which  I  hope  some  day  to  be  less  unworthy  to  enter.  Had 
a  ocmversation  with  Judge upon  the  subject,  in  which  he 
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brought  out  in  their  fulness  all  his  conservativo  and  anti-movomenl 
notions.  Is  ho  not  so  much  of  a  conservativo  that  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  conserving  error  ?  and,  if  error  can  only  be  conserved, 
how  mightily  will  it  grow  of  itself  I 

Boston,  July  IG,  1837. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  You  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
how  great  a  change  has  come  over  my  course  of  business-life  since  I 
last  saw  you.  I  have  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law.  I  hope  that 
no  necessity  will  ever  compel  me  to  resume  it  again.  But  why, 
you  would  ask,  and  for  what  object?  I  will  tell  you.  .  .  . 
I  have  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  ;  and,  as  it  will 
occupy  all  my  time  (and  is  sufficient  to  occupy  mo  in  ten  places  at 
once  if  that  were  possible),  I  necessarily  leave  my  profession  in 
order  to  bestow  upon  it  my  undivided  attention.  Could  I  bo  aj9- 
sured  that  my  efforts  in  this  new  field  of  labor  would  bo  crowned 
with  success,  I  know  of  no  occupation  that  would  be  more  agreear 
ble  to  me,  —  more  congenial  to  my  ta^ites  and  feelings.  It  presents 
duties  entirely  accordant  with  principle.  .  .  .  Some  persons  think 
it  not  wise  to  leave  my  profession,  which  has  hitherto  treated  me 
quite  as  well  as  I  have  deserved :  others  profess  to  think  that  my 
"prospects  in  political  life  were  not  to  be  bartered  for  a  post  whose 
returns  for  effort  and  privation  must  be  postponed  to  another  gen- 
eration ;  and  that  my  present  position  in  the  Senate  would  be  fai 
preferable  to  being  a  post-rider  from  county  to  county,  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  cliildren  who  will  never  know  whence  benefits  may 
come,  and  encountering  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  ignorant  parents.  But  is  it  not  better  to  do  good  th.an 
to  bo  commended  for  having  done  it  ?  If  no  seed  were  ever  to  bo 
sown  save  that  which  would  promise  the  requital  of  a  full  harvest 
before  we  die,  how  soon  would  mankind  revert  to  baibarism  !  If  I 
can  be  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  best  construction 
of  houses,  what  are  the  best  books,  what  is  the  best  arrangement  of 
studies,  what  are  the  best  modes  of  instruction ;  if  I  can  discover 
by  what  appliance  of  means  a  non-thinking,  non-reflceting,  non- 
speaking  child  can  most  surely  be  trained  into  a  noble  citizen  ready 
to  contend  for  the  right  and  to  die  for  the  right,  —  if  I  can  only 
obtain  ai.d  diffuse  throughout  this  State  a  few  good  ideas  on  these 
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and  mmilar  subjects,  may  I  not  flatter  myself  that  my  ministry  haa 
not  been  wholly  in  vain  ?  .  .  .  The  laws  whicli  sustain  our  system 
of  common-school  instruction  are  scarcely  better  than  they  have 
been  for  a  century  and  a  half.  If  schools  have  improved,  it  has 
not  been  in  consequence  of  any  impulse  given  to  them  by  gov- 
ernment. ...  I  intend  to  go  to  Franklin  soon,  to  stay  a  week  oi 
two,  to  read  on  the  new  subject,  to  write  an  address,  &c. ;  and  if 
you  will  write  to  me  there,  and  say  you  will  come  and  stay  a  week 
or  a  few  days,  I  will  go  for  you.  ...  H.  M. 

July  22.  Have  entered  slowly  upon  my  lecture,  though  a  dy» 
peptic  obscuration  of  intellect  bgffles  the  will.  Dulnoss  nevei 
had  a  more  copious  subject.  Indeed,  its  largeness,  its  infinity, 
embarrass  me.  It  is  like  an  attempt  to  lift  the  earth :  the  arms 
are  too  short  to  get  hold  of  it.  However,  I  hope  to  get  hold  of  a 
few  handfuls.  .  .  . 

Aug.  12.  On  Friday  last,  went  to  Boston,  where  I  remained 
one  week.  .  .  .  Accomplished  considerable  business  in  Boston. 
Prepared  and  issued  circulars  to  the  school  committees  of  every 
town  in  the  State,  designating  time  and  place  for  holding  the  pro- 
posed conventions  in  each  of  the  counties.  As  yet,  nothing  trans- 
pires which  indicates  at  all  in  what  manner  the  new  mission  will  be 
received  by  the  public.  AH,  19  kft  ^r  nie  to  do.  At  the  best, 
perhaps,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  community  is  on  a  poise,  and 
ready  to  be  swayed  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  manner 
of  putting  on  the  weight. 

Sept.  15.  .  .  .  Northampton.  This  evening,  had  a  long  con- 
versation with ,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Northampton,  on 

the  subject  of  attempting  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  masses ;  and 
have  found  him  an  infinite  sceptic.  He  holds  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  or 
that  can  be  in  it ;  that  classes  are  essential,  —  one  to  work,  the 
other  to  improve ;  laments  that  the  good  old  days  of  the  aristocracy 
have  gone  by,  when  no  upstart  could  ever  obtain  ingress  into  their 
ranks ;  and  thinks  that  one  portion  of  mankind  is  to  be  refined  and 
cultivated,  the  other  to  suffer,  toil,  and  live  and  die  in  vulgarity. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  ho  denied  that  tlic  class  he  eulo- 
gized ever  insulted  those  who  started  in  life,  as  he  would  call  it, 
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below  them;  and  yot  be  iosolted  me  and  all  m;  relntivos  twice 
moat  outrageously.  That  is  their  vay.  Beginning  with  tho  priu- 
oiplo  that  they  arc  fivm  their  birth  eupcrior,  they  are  constantly 
RotiDg  it  out  in  life,  embodying  it  in  conduct,  and  yet  profess  to  Lu 
ignorant  that  thoy  are  committing  the  grossest  indignities.  A  pow- 
erless, conceited,  haughty  race,  who  have  little  or  nothing  besides 
adventitious  merit,  —  wliat  would  tho  poor  insects  do  if  they  were 
deprived  of  that  V  Tiierefore  let  them  be  pardoned ;  not  for  any 
repentance  or  improvement, — for  of  that  they  seem  almost 
incapable,  —  hut  f<jr  their  insignificance. 

Sept.  17.  Yesterday,  saw  Mr.  Lyman,  who  seems  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  cause.  The  High  School  for  Females  is  constituted 
sabstantially  according  to  the  free  plan  of  Mr.  Alcott,  contained  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instniction. 

Sept.  27.  Found  on  my  return  a  most  encouraging  letter  irom 
Dr.  Cbanning,  full  of  a  spirit  communing  with  my  spirit.  How 
di^rcnt  from  tlie  views  entertained  and  expressed  lo  me  at  North- 
ampton by  Mr. !  and  how  different  must  bo  the  source  from 

which  such  opposite  sentiments  flow  !  Many  of  our  educated  men 
need  educating  much  'more  than  tho  ignorant.  Wlion  shall  we 
bring  them  both  up  lo  the  level  of  humanity?  Perhaps  never ; 
but  we  will  try. 

Oct.  8.  Sunday.  Have  been  over  to  see  tho  Chapoquiddic 
Indianj.  Called  on  a  number  with  their  guardian.  Mr.  Thaxter, 
who,  I  think,  is  improving  the  habits  and  condition  of  tho  trilte. 
They  have  a  meetinghouse-schoolhonse,  "one  and  indivisible;" 
have  had  a  Sunday  school  up  to  to-day,  but  are  to  have  no  more 
through  the  winter.  Have  next  to  no  school  among  them,  except 
this  Sunday  school.  They  appear,  I  should  think,  pretty  well  for 
an  Indian  settlement ;  having  about  6fty  inhabitants  and  one  bam 
OQ  their  part  of  the  i.sland.    A  failing  and  white-man  stncken  race  I 

To-morrow  is  the  day  of  the  convention  here. 

Oct.  10.  Tliis  is  Nantucket.  Hither  I  have  come  to-day,  gaz- 
ing and  still  gazing  npoD  the  ocean ;  while  the  feeling  in  my  mind 
continually  is.  "I  do  not  comprehend  it  yet."  The  mind  is 
adapted  to  admire  it  as  much  as  the  web-foot  of  a  sea-hird  is  Ut 
swim  in  it.    A  striking  anecdote  of  intolerance  was  told  me  to-day. 
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Last  Sunday,  being  at  Edgartown,  where  there  were  only  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Methodist  society,  —  all  Orthodox, —  I 
thought  I  would  go  over  to  Chapoquiddic  and  see  the  Indians; 
which  I  accordmgly  did,  and  availed  myself  as  much  as  I  could 
of  my  visit  to  exliibit  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  to  encourage 
them  in  well-doing.  Monday,  the  next  day,  was  the  day  for  the 
convention  at  Edgartown,  called  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  It 
met  at  that  hour ;  and,  after  being  in  session  an  hour  or  two,  ad- 
journed for  the  afternoon.     One  Rev. (reverend  by  courtesy, 

and  a  Christian  by  assumption),  who  came  that  morning  from  Ti»- 
bury,  —  nine  miles,  —  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  had  understood 
that  I  was  in  town  the  day  preceding,  and  did  not  go  to  meeting : 
so  that  it  seemed,  forthwith,  on  the  getting  together  of  the  godly, 
the  question  had  been,  whether  I  had  the  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, or  Methodist  ear-mark ;  and,  it  being  found  that  I  was  guilty 
of  not  having  either,  I  was  forthwith  condemned ;  and,  moreover, 

the  Rev. said,  that  **  if  Mr.  Mann  was  in  town,  and  did  not 

go  to  meeting,  he  had  as  lief  not  hear  him  as  to  hear  him ; ''  and 
further,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  show  a  preference  for  either  sect, 
I  might  have  gone  to  hear  each  during  the  -day,  —  thus  giving  me 
the  alternative  to  hear  three  Orthodox  sermons  in  one  day,  or  be 
burned.     I  confess  I  had  rather  be  burned ;  at  least,  a  little. 

Oct,  14.  The  convention  has  been :  yet  not  wholly ;  for  the 
meeting  was  unable  to  get  through  this  evening,  and  has  adjourned 
to  Tuesday  evening  next.  On  the  wliole,  a  pretty  good  meeting ; 
and,  if  the  cause  has  any  reason  to  complain,  I  have  not. 

Oct.  17.  .  .  .  Barnstable.  Went  two  and  a  half  miles  out  of  my 
way  to  see  an  Indian  school  on  the  Marshpee  District,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Perry.  If  one  may  judge  by  appearances,  that  man  has  a  high 
aim,  and  appeared  very  well  at  school,  —  invited  and  rather  insisted 
upon  my  going  home  with  him  to  dine.  I  found  he  lived  in  an  In- 
dian house.  His  wife  had  the  dinner  ready,  to  which  we  sat  down. 
It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  corned  beef  and  vegetables,  —  potatoes, 
one  carrot  and  one  beet,  and  brown  bread  without  butter,  salt,  or  the 
slightest  thing  in  the  way  of  pickle,  spice,  or  any  condiment  what- 
ever. There  was  no  dessert.  His  **  grace  before  meat ''  was  less 
harried  than  is  usual,  when,  the  rich  viands  being  close  by,  and  God 
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ft  great  way  off.  the  flavor  of  the  meat  provaiU  over  the  odor  of  the 
Bunctity,  and  the  thank^ving  hnnies  into  tho  enjoyment.  Thero 
this  mas  labors  for  the  children  during  tho  day,  vi^ts  tho  people  at 
mght,  and  preaches  to  them  on  Sundays ;  and  all  the  apparent  re- 
ward is  meat  and  vegetables  without  trimming,  while  the  million- 
uaires  go  for  the  Eevcral  vanotics  of  sonsoalily,  and  cannot  afford  time 
even  to  have  a  religious  garment  fitted  upon  their  backs.  But  will 
not  the  time  come  when  he  will  havo  the  banquets  of  immortality, 
and  lliey  will  have  to  gnaw  tho  dry  bones  of  tho  past  for  rations  ? 

I  trust  I  have  Icfl  an  impression  favorable  to  tbo  cause  on  the 
old  sandy  capo.  But  we  will  try  whether  the  seed  sown  in  such  a 
soil  will  grow.  Just  a  notice  is  given  in  the  paper  here  of  the 
educational  meeting  for  next  Tuesday, — about  a  square,  not  quite  ; 
wliilo  a  whole  column  is  devoted  to  the  procecdiogs  of  a  county 
polilical  convention  :  tho  reason  given,  indeed,  for  not  being  able 
to  publish  more,  that  tho  paper  was  occupied  with  political  matters; 
and  the  relative  spaces  allowed  show  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  subjects  in  tho  public  mind. 

Oct.  22.  .  .  .  Today  I  have  visited  some  of  the  graves  of  the 
Pilgrims.  How  little  they  saw,  two  centuries  ago,  of  this  preseqt ! 
Who  can  fathom  future  time  ? 

Oct.  29.  .  .  .  Boston.  Yesterday  I  wltuessod  the  ceremony  of 
tho  reception  by  the  Blayor,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  of  alxtut  thirty  In- 
dians, fresh  from  the  wilds  of  the  West.  On  tho  very  spot  where 
we  live,  how  many  of  tbcm  have  trod  !  now  how  few  tbcir  romoants ! 
Other  men  —  nor  other  men  only,  but  other  forms  of  being  —  now 
exist  whero  they  existed.  May  it  be  for  tho  bettor  I  As  specimens 
of  the  human  race,  the  whole  interview  was  mournful,  together  with 
the  Bulisequont  danco  on  the  Common,  —  almost  sceptic-making; 
but,  in  eoutraet  with  tbo  vast  poweis  of  civilized  man,  it  was  full  of 
encouragement  and  hope.  How  closely  tho  rod  and  tho  white  man 
wore  brought  together,  speaking  to  each  other,  shaking  hands !  and 
yet  bow  many  centuries  lie  between  tbem !  .  .  . 

Nov.  3.  .  .  .  Have  been  engaged  all  the  week  at  court  in 
Dedham,  arguing  causes.  The  interests  of  a  client  are  small,  com- 
pared with  the  interests  of  the  next  generation.  Let  the  next  gene- 
ration, tlico,  be  my  cliont.  ...     . 
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Nov.  6.  Glad  to  find  Dr.  Chamung  in  the  city.  As  I  called 
on  him  to-day,  he  proposed  that  some  gentlemen  engaged  in  ameli" 
orating  this  pessimum  world  should  have  a  '*  re-union  "  somewhera 
this  winter.  If  we  can  devise  any  scheme  to  give  it  a  hoist,  I  am 
willing  to  try  the  strength  of  my  back. 

Dined  with  C.  Sumner  to-day,  who  is  going  to  Europe  soon. 
When  he  goes,  there  will  be  one  more  good  fellow  on  that  side,  and 
one  less  on  this. 

To-morrow  for  Salem,  where  I  am  not  only  to  repeat  my  speech, 
but  where  I  have  engaged  tQ.  lecture  for  thp.  Xo^ceum.  And,  cer- 
tainly, never  was  a  poor  debtor  so  desirous  to  get  well  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  creditor  as  I  am  to  get  well  out  of  that  engagement. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  write  it  all  on  my  last  journey,  and  it  haa 
given  me  a  waking  nightmare  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

Nov.  10.  Went  to  Salem  as  proposed.  Met  the  convention ; 
though  that  is  almost  too  great  a  word  to  apply  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  men.  But  few  were  thctp.  Mr.  Eantoul  did  not  come  at 
all,  Mr.  Saltonstall  but  little.  Jhings  had  not  been  arranged  be: 
forehand,  and  every  thing  dragged  and  stuck,  —  one  of  the  poorest 
conventions  I  have  had.  I  went  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Lyceum  also,  introductory  to  the  couise.  That  was  done  last  even- 
ing to  a  very  good  audience  at  the  Tabernacle  Church.  But  it  was 
not  the  lecture  I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Some  of  those 
who  heard  the  Educational  Address  called  for  a  repetition  of  that : 
80  they  had  it.  I  have  been  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Webb  for 
many  civilities  while  at  Salem,  and  to  as  much  assistance  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  render;  but  there  my  debts  stop,  not  because  of 
payment,  but  because  I  received  nothing  to  owe  for. 

A  friend  who  was  present  at  this  convention  says  it 
was  remarkable  to  see  the  apathy  with  which  it  opened. 
One  gentleman,  who  made  one  of  the  first  speeches,  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  endeavoring  to  get  the  edu- 
cated classes  to  patronize  public  schools.  Ho  spoke,  ho 
said,  in  the  interest  of  mothers  who  preferred  private 
schools  for  their  children;  and  he  believed  the  reasons 
that  they  had  for  this  would  always  prevail :  they  would 
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hare  their  children  grow  up  in  intimacies  with  those  of 
their  own  class.  No  one  Gpoko  on  Hiq  American  side  of 
this  qnostion  ;  and  the  uniinswered  Etatcinciit  of  tliis  par- 
tial interest  whicli  tlie  educated  had  in  tho  public  sclioola 
Eceiued  to  cast  a  chill  over  tho  meeting-  No  generous 
GCDtiment  was  touched. 

Anotlicr  gentleman  said  lie  tlionght,  that,  preliminary 
to  all  things  else,  the  Secretary  should  go  round  the  State, 
and  pass  a  day  in  every  public  school  iu  it,  and  then  make 
a  report  of  their  condition. 

After  several  sapient  speeches  like  this  hod  been  made, 
Ur.  Uann  rose  and  said,  that,  if  tho  gentleman  who  modo 
the  last  proposition  would  take  the  trouble  to  do  a  short 
Gum  in  arithmetic,  he  would  find  that  it  would  take  six- 
teen years  for  the  Secretary  to  do  this  work,  if  ho  never 
intermitted  one  day.  A  general  stir  in  the  assembly 
intimated  that  suddenly  tho  immensity  of  the  work  to  be 
done  struck  tlicir  minds  for  the  first  time.  It  was  also 
striking  to  others,  though  Mr.  Mann  did  not  recognize  it, 
to  sec  tlic  efTcct  of  his  remarkable  address,  which  followed 
in  the  afternoon.  The  request  made,  that  he  should  repeat 
it  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  cveuing,  showed  that  it  did  not 
fall  on  unintelligent  ears. 

An  interesting  portrait  of  him  now  hangs  in  the  noble 
building  erected  for  the  Essex  Normal  School. 

To-day,  retamed  to  Boston.  My  groat  circuit  ia  now  comploted. 
The  point  to  which,  three  months  ojro,  I  looked  forward  with  so 
much  anxiety,  is  reaohod.  Tho  labor  b  done.  With  much  weari- 
noss,  with  almost  unbounded  anxiety,  with  somo  thwartlngs,  but,  on 
tho  whole,  with  unexpected  and  extraordinary  encouragement,  the 
work  is  (lone.  That,  however,  is  hut  the  beginning.  I  confess. 
life  begins  to  ossumo  a  valuo  which  I  have  not  felt  for  five  years 
before. 
'  Jifop.  16.    To^y  I  have  examined  the  ntuina  in  the  Secretary's 
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office,  of  which  an  abstract  U  to  be  made ;  and  find  they  look  veiy 
fonoidable.  AVbat  an  ocean  of  work  lies  spread  out  before  mol 
Well,  I  am  rendj  to  plunge  into  it. 

Nov.  28.  Shortly  after  accepting  the  ofQco  to  whoEO  duties  I 
am  now  devoting  my  time  and  soul,  I  planned  to  give  up  my  office- 
room,  take  one  in  some  respectable  place,  and  live  in  a  man- 
ner more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  than  I  con  here  in  this  Iaw< 
yer's  office,  where  I  have  slept  about  three  years.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement has  now  been  made ;  and  probably  to-morrow  I  shall 

begin  upon  it,  having  taken  rooms  at  Dr.  H 'b,  comer  of  Tre- 

mont  and  School  Streetfl.  This,  therefore,  may  be  the  last  night  1 
may  sleep  in  this  room,  whore  I  have  been  so  long,  and  labored  so 
Bcverely,  and  —  perhaps  I  may  write  it  here  alone  without  blush- 
ing —  brought  some  things  to  pass. 

It  is  not  stated,  I  believe,  anywhere  in  these  confesaiona,  that 
after  iny  irreparable  loss,  which  made  a  far  greater  change  in  my 
soul  than  in  my  external  condition,  —  though  what  of  the  kind 
could  be  greater  than  that  ?  —  a  misfortune  of  a  different  character, 
bnt  comparatively  light,  befell  me.  It  was  comparatively  nothing; 
yet,  operating  through  my  health,  it  aggravcted  other  ills  to  a  do- 
N  gree  seemingly  incapable  of  extension.  I  had  become  liable  for 
'  my  brother  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  dollars  beyond  the 
value  of  every  thing  I  could  command.  Hia  pecuniary  miafortunos 
thickened  upon  him,  so  that  he  not  only  left  me  to  pay  bis  debts, 
but  became  necessiteus,  and  called  upon  me  in  various  ways  to 
snpplj  him  still  more.  This  I  did  to  some  extent,  as  far  aa  I  was 
able.  When  I  found  in  what  condition  as  to  liabilities  I  really  was 
left,  I  waa  living  very  comfortably,  I  changed  my  course  entirely. 
I  left  my  boarding-house,  and  after  a  time  got  a  bed  here,  and 
have  for  about  three  years  token  care  of  it  with  my  own  hands, 
rostiictod  my  expenses  in  every  possible  way,  and  lived  out  the 
Btorm.  For  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  I  waa  unable  to  buy  a 
dinner  on  half  the  days.  Suffering  from  hunger  and  exhaustion, 
overworked,  I  fell  ill,  and  ao  remained  for  about  two  month-s ;  my 
beat  friends  not  espoclmg  my  rccoveiy,  and  some  of  thorn,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  deprecating  it  as  the  infliction  of  farther  suffering.' 
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Sinue  T  have  been  here  in  this  houso  of  offices,  a  part  of  the  time 
with  no  other  person  in  the  nhole  building,  it  has  been  tmce  set  on 
firo  by  incendiaries  right  over  my  head,  and  several  other  attooipls 
faavo  been  made.  I  have  held  my  life  as  nought ;  for  to  tne  it  has 
Deemed  to  be  worth  nothing.  I  have  toiled  in  deepair.  yet  not  com- 
plaining. Now  that  the  debts  ore  paid,  and  I  can  call  my  incomo 
my  own,  I  mean  uot  to  endure  those  removable  evils  as  I  have  done. 
Not  a  slight  trouble  in  this  accumulation  has  been  the  belief  that 
there  were  thoifo  who  ought  to  have  at  least  showed  me  so  much 
^mpathy  as  to  have  offered  to  reheve  me ;  hut  that  has  not  been 
done.  I  confess  it  is  not  m  my  power  to  feel  in  that  case  just  aa  I 
should  bo  glad  to.  But  perhaps  I  do  not  know  all  their  views 
upon  the  subject.  I  praj  God  that  these  trials  may  now  be  over 
and  past.  Yet  not  that  I  would  escape  &om  them  to  fly  into  any 
that  affect  internal  character  or  outward  rcpulaUon.  No  :  let  come 
what  may  upon  the  body ;  let  come  what  may  to  crash  the  intellect : 
my  most  earnest  prayer  is  that  the  moral  nature,  the  affections,  the 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  may  never  be  impaired.  Let  all  tor- 
tures come,  provided  they  arc  safe. 

Nov.  29.  As  I  aniicipated  last  night,  I  leave  this  office  to- 
night, and  somewhat  of  an  epoch  occurs  in  my  life.  May  I  not 
hope  that  at  least  the  privations  of  which  I  have  been  the  subject  in 
this  place  may  not  continue  to  visit  me  at  another  residence  ?  May 
I  not  also  hope,  and  with  some  confidence  trust,  that  no  change  in 
external  eondilion  will  weaken  the  strong  purposes  of  my  mind,  or 
shake  my  resolution  to  devote  what  talents  and  what  length  of  life 
I  may  have  to  some  good  purpose  ? 

I  now  leave  these  walls,  which  have  witnessed  for  the  lost  three 
years  so  many  disconsolate  days,  and  so  many  sleepless  and  tearful 
nighla. 

Nov.  30.  Thanksgiving  Day ;  hut,  oh,  what  days  they  are  to 
me !  and  what  a  day  would  a  real  Thanksgiving  Day  bo  to  mo  !  But 
it  fills  my  heart  too  Full ;  and  fortunately  I  have  been  so  busy  to- 
day, that  I  have  very  much  escaped  the  corroaon  of  my  mind  on 
itself.  .  .  . 

Dec  2.     Yesterday  I  went  to  Ipswich,  and  preached  my  preach- 
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mont  to  a  prattj  fall  hoase.  ...  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  ia  ireU 
that  I  went  where  I  con  make  a  faTorable  ImpreBsion,  if  it  is  bat 
upon  one  man  :  it  is  something,  and  may  turn  the  scale. 

Dec.  10.  Lost  Friday  I  was  at  an  anti-mob  meeting  in  Faneoil 
Hall.     Hod  I  time,  I  would  write  out  an  account  of  tho  mooting, 

and  of  the  views  which  such  occurrences  arc  bringing  out.    A 

made  a  speech  so  fiagranlly  wicked  as  to  be  imbecile.  No  part  of 
it  came  up  te  tho  dignily  of  popbistry.  Every  part  of  it  was  what 
common  indecency  would  blush  at.  How  can  a  man  cither  pervert 
himEclf  £0,  or  be  so  perverted  ? 

But  it  is  approaching  the  "  witching  time  of  night;"  and,  as  I 
slept  scarcely  at  all  laat  night,  I  must  try  my  luck  to-night;  and 
should  I  wrilo  what  I  feel,  and  all  I  feel,  of  that  devilo'^meat,  it 
would  cither  occupy  me  till  morning,  or  it  would  give  mo  an  excite- 
ment equally  iucompatihlo  with  rest.  So  let  mo  look  forward  to 
the  children  of  tho  next  generation,  rather  than  around  to  the  in- 
corrigible men  of  this. 

Dec.  lo.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th.  the  freshly  elcctod 
Mayor  gave  a  party  which  I  attended  ;  though  I  confess  I  neither 
appctizc  the  parties  nor  the  partisans  veiy  much.  Thenceforth,  in- 
cluding to-day,  I  have  been  hard  at  work,  excepting  last  evening, 
when  a  re-union  of  certain  gentlemen  was  held  at  Mr.  Jonathan 
Phillips's.  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Tuckermon,  Mr.  E.  Pcabody,  Mr. 
Bartol,  and  a  young,  unfledged  theologian,  made  up  the  clerical 
side  of  tho  house  ;  Ellis  Q.  Loring  and  myself  represented  the  lay 
genta.  Dr.  Channing  introduced  the  subject  of  tlic  meeting,  which 
he  had  been  tho  chief  agent  in  getting  together,  by  saying  that  he 
was  dearous  of  meeting  some  frionda  in  a  social  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  other  objects,  of  knowing  what  might  Ik:  the  actoal 
condition  of  tho  public  mind  on  certain  vital  print'i])lcs.  IIo 
wanted  to  know  better  than  lie  did  what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  he 
was  living  in ;  what  influences  predominated  in  society  ;  what  was 
wrong,  and  what  means  could  he  devised  to  set  the  wrong  right. 
His  remarks  bad  that  perspicuity  and  distinctness  which  his  mind 
imparts  to  whatever  it  handles. 

The  conversation  of  tho  evening  turned  mainly  upon  the  prevail- 
ing slate  of  public  ojunion  in  this  city  respecting  tho  Foneuil-UaU 
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meedng  against  mobs :  and  it  seemed  to  bo  a  very  general  opinion, 
that  the  opposition  was  not  directed  against  abolilionists ;  that  there 
was  no  settled  dotetmiDation  or  desire  to  debar  them  from  tho  cs- 
pieseion  of  their  opinions ;  but  that  their  opinions  were  not  tho 
upinions  of  tho  people  of  the  citj,  nnd  therefore  ought  not  to  go  ont 
&om  Faneuil  Uall,  because  tho  plaee  wlicnco  they  were  sent  might 
cause  them  to  be  miaUilteii  abroad  for  Boston  sentiments,  and  tho 
authorities  of  the  city  would  be  understood  as  favoring  and  counte- 
nancing doctrines  they  discarded. 

Dec.  IC.  To-day,  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips  has  sent  me  tbo  sum 
of  $500.  Ho  has  submitted  it  wholly  to  my  disposal,  to  be  cs- 
pendod  in  tho  cause.  It  shall  be  expended  in  the  cause,  if  I  lire ; 
and  I  hope  to  make  it  do  something — a  little,  a  very  Uttlo  — 
towards  it. 

Dee.  18.    Last  evening,  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  conversation  irith 

Mr. on  THE  subject,*  and  this  afternoon  two  hours  more.     On 

the  whole,  my  cavern  has  not  been  so  much  lighted  up  by  tliis 
luminous  body  as  I  had  anticipated.  He  may  have  such  practical 
notions  OS  a  man  long  engaged  in  tho  practice  must  Ixt  compelled  to 
learn  ;  but  his  views  certainly  have  not  seemed  to  me  very  ori^al 
or  striking.  This  may  ho  part  guess-work,  part  infereneo,  nnd  all 
'  wrong ;  but  it  is  at  present  tlie  state  of  my  mind.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  alter  it  hereafter. 

Dec.  21.  .  .  .  To-night  I  heard  Mr.  Emerson's  third  Icctore. 
Not  BO  lucid,  pellucid,  as  tho  other.  He  condensed  the  command- 
ments, as  it  regards  young  men,  into  two :  "  Sit  alone,"  and  "  Keep 
a  journal. "  The  first,  I  think.  Is  about  equivalent  to  tbo  "Know 
thyself:  "  the  last,  perhaps,  is  a  more  dut«t  iDJuncIion,  "  Improve 
thyself."  My  practice  has,  for  a  long  time,  adopted  the  first ;  and 
this  Look  s]>cuks  of  the  last.  "  Have  a  room  by  yourself,"  said  he  : 
"if  you  cannot  without,  sell  your  coat,  and  sit  in  a  blanket." 

Dec.  31.  Ttio  close  of  tho  year.  I  have  not  made  an  entiy  in 
this  Look  for  ten  days,  having  been  so  engrossed  in  the  printing  of 
'.  the  Abstract  of  school  returns  and  in  tho  prcjtaration  of  my  llcport. 
'The  last  bus  cost  me  considerable  labor.    The  Hoard  meet  to-morrow, 
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when  it  is  to  be  presented.  I  have  just  been  writing  its  last  para- 
graphs ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  of  the  year,  shall  tiy 
to  get  a  little  rest  for  this  weary  body  and  mind.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  Severe  as  this  labor  is,  it  is  surrounded  with  the 
most  delightful  associations.  lam  sure  I  can  perform  much  more 
in  this  than  I  could  in  any  other  cause.  But  tcnmorrow  will  prob- 
ably give  me  some  indications  about  my  Keport.  I  shall  present  it 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  not  prudent  to  open  my  heart  to  the  associations  that  would 
throng  it  if  permission  for  their  entrance  were  given.  The  year  has 
gone :  it  has  joined  the  past  eternity.  I  shall  go  with  some  of 
diem  ere  bng.    When  will  it  be  ? 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTIKUATION  OF  JOURNAL. 

Jan.  1,  1838.  This  raomlDg,  read  my  Beport  to  the  whole 
Board,  and  have  been,  not  on  the  shallows,  but  in  tho  deep  water 
of  the  fidgets  ever  rinco.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  has  squarod  with 
their  noUons ;  for  that  is  their  test  of  right  or  wrong.  I  Icfl  tho 
room  to  give  tlicm  opportunity  to  let  thuir  minds  run  whither  they 
would,  without  fear  of  running  against  me.  Whether  I  should  havo 
been  run  down  or  cruslied,  railroad-fashion,  had  I  been  thero,  I 
know  not.  Whereupon,  as  the  writs  eay  by  way  of  conclusion,  I 
have  not  bad  a  happy  new  year ;  and  at  this  time  of  the  nigbt  it  has 
passed,  beyond  change.  The  time  that  comes  to  us  is  soft,  yield- 
ing :  like  wax,  wo  can  shape  it  as  we  please.  Wo  take  it,  or  per- 
haps scarcely  take  it ;  as  it  passes  we  give  it  a  touch,  or  a  careful, 
prayerfiil  moulding ;  and  now  it  is  adamant !  Yes :  it  is  beyond 
miracle-working  power.  Omnipotence  cannot  alter  or  modify  it. 
How  wonderful  1  Now,  nothing  so  flowing,  so  ductile,  so  shapablo ; 
now,  all  that  calls  iUelf  might  on  earth,  or  in  or  beyond  tho  slaity 
univei^,  cannot  color  it  with  a  new  tint,  or  give  it  a  new  attitude. 
It  is  ctomal ! 

Jan.  2.  This  morning  tho  Board  met,  and,  after  a  discussion  of 
an  hour  or  two,  referred  certain  propositions  tb  the  Eiccutive  Com- 
mittee.    A  headache  has  extinguished  mo  the  rest  of  the  day. 

To-morrow  tho  Leg^shturo  convenes.  Till  to-day  tho  last  Gen- 
eral Court  was  prorogued.  Till  to-day  my  ecnatoriat  life  lasts;  to- 
day tt  ends.  With  good  sleep,  I  shall  wake  up  un-scnatorial.  So 
bo  it.  I  would  not  exchange  this  life,  toilsome,  anxious,  doubtful 
as  it  is,  and  may  bo,  to  bo  at  the  head  of  the  "  gmvo  and  roierend  " 
senators  to-morrow.  Probably  I  am  brcuthing  tlic  few  last  jwlitical 
breaths  I  shall  ever  respire.  This  drives  one's  mind  back  a  little 
to  BOO  how  tho  poUtiool  breaths  have  been  breathed  up  to  this  time. 
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But  I  will  not  go  deep  into  that,  lest  I  should  fail,  through  under 
or  over  estimate,  of  hitting  the  true  mark. 

Jan,  6.  Since  my  last  entry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  accom- 
plished but  little  labor ;  being  obstructed,  from  some  cause,  in  my 
mental  machinery.  I  have,  however,  worried  through  with  the 
Abstract;  and,  this  very  evening,  have  a  copy  of  it  complete. 
That  work,  therefore,  which  has  been  a  most  serious  one,  is  com- 
pleted. To-day  I  go  at  my  Schoolhouso  Report,  which  I  hope  will 
prove  to  be  beaatifiil  schoolhouse-seed,  or  seed  out  of  which  beau- 
tiful schoolhouses  will  grow,  —  a  whole  crop  of  them. 

Jan.  10.  To-day  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  of  the 
Board.  The  Governor  had  a  sort  of  embryo  report,  —  two  or  three 
life-points  here  and  there,  as  in  one  end  of  an  q^^,  where  here  and 
there  an  organ  is  visible,  and  the  chick  hovers  half  this  side  of  the 
line,  half,  as  yet,  in  night. 

Jan,  18.  Yesterday,  received  an  invitation  to  preach  a  preach- 
ment, in  the  Hall  of  the  Uouse  of  Representatives,  on  my  hobby ; 
and,  to-night,  have  preached  it.  A  pretty  full  house,  though  the 
weather  was  unpleasant :  held  them  one  hour  and  a  half,  stiller  and 
stiller  to  the  end. 

Feb.  3.  This  afternoon,  have  had  a  meeting,  full  of  interest  and 
promise,  at  Chauncey  HaU,  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools 
in  the  city.  The  object  is  to  bring  them  together,  once  a  week,  to 
hear  a  lecture ;  to  converse  on  some  topics  relating  to  the  subject  in 
which  they  are  all  engaged ;  and  not  only  to  have  a  free  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  the  views  which  are  now  entertained,  but, 
by  turning  the  minds  of  so  many  persons  to  the  facts  suggested  by 
their  own  experience,  to  improve  and  extend  the  valuable  informa- 
tion that  may  now  be  possessed  by  all.  The  future  meetings,  it 
seems  to  me,  promise  very  much  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Russell  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  elocution ; 
and  all  subjects  connected  with  teaching  are  to  have  their  share  of 
attention,  especially  that  of  moral  training.     Oh  for  success  in  this ! 

Feb,  7.  Last  night,  lectured  at  Warren-street  Chapel  to  pretty 
good  listeners.  To-morrow  at  Newton.  I  go  in  ignorance ;  but  I 
wait  the  results.  Do  we  not  all  reap  exactly  the  harvest  of  which 
we  have  sown  the  seed  ?  .  .  . 
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Feb.  10.  This  aflfiraoon,  attended  tho  meeting  of  the  primary^ 
ecbool  tcacliers  again,  —  all  women  ;  and,  after  a  lecture  from  Mr. 
Bnsscll,  Mr.  C.  Vamard  and  I  addressed  it  in  relation  to  modes  of 
teaching.  Tho  meeting  was  veij  fiillj  attended;  as  many  as  a 
hundred,  I  think,  being  present.  This  argaes  well.  Why  may  va 
not  have  the  primoiy  schools  much  improved  —  doubled  in  value 
—  in  a  single  year  'I  I  believe  it  may  be  done ;  I  bopo  it  will  be 
done;  I  intend  it  shall  be  done,  if  I  Uvo  that  length  of  time  to 
attend  lo  it.     That  I  should  call  maklnej  a  mark. 

March  2.  Tho  locture  before  the  Diffusion  Society  is  delivered. 
I  had  a  small  audience,  but  an  attentive  one.  Many  people  who 
were  attraeted  by  Dr.  Walker's  name  and  subject,  of  couibo,  would 
not  come  to  hear  me,  as  I  have  nothing  like  tho  first  to  attract 
them,  and  the  subject  of  education  attracts  no  fashion  to  listen  to  it^ 
claima.  Well,  bow  could  T  expect  that  a  subject  which  the  world 
knows  BO  Utile  and  cares  eo  little  about  would  produce  any  interest  ? 
It  is  left  for  some  one  to  excite  that  interest.  That  is  tho  work  to 
be  done.  To  that,  in  various  ways  and  with  all  assiduity,  I  must  ad- 
dress myself.  If,  af^cr  tea  years  of  labor,  people  should  remain  as 
indifferent  as  at  present,  there  may  be  reason  for  desponding;  but 
now  this  very  indifference  is  my  impulse.  If  any  thing  can  be 
done  to  push  away  some  things  which  nro  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  to  put  some  other  things  in  their  places,  I  think  it  no  rashness 
to  say,  "  I'll  try."  I  do  not  think  I  delivered  the  lecture  well, — 
I  was  too  much  disconcerlfid,  —  but  hope  I  may  feel  better  next 

March  10.  My  second  lecture  was  delivered  last  evening,  with 
some  evident  hitchings  on  the  seats  now  and  then.  Afterwards 
went  to  Mr.  Dwigbt's,  where  a  number  of  gcnllcmon  were  assembled 
to  discuss  the  cspedicncy  of  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant, 
to  aid  in  the  estabUshment  of  Teachers'  Seminaries.  Considerable 
was  said  on  both  sides,  but  mostly  on  the  pro  side.  But,  oflcr  they 
had  mainly  dispersed,  Mr.  Dwight  gave  mo  authority  to  propose  to 
the  Le^sklurc,  in  my  own  wny,  that  810,000  should  l;e  forthcoming 
from  himself  or  others ;  and  that  at  any  rate  ho  would  le  ro^^ponsiblc 
for  that  amount  to  accomplish  the  object,  provided  the  Legislature 
would  give  the  same  amount  for  tho  some  cause.     On  Monday,  it  ii 
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myntcution  to  nmko  a  descent  upon  tho  two  honomblo  bodies,  and 
Fee  i  they  cannot  be  bo  rnbbod  as  to  emit  tho  rcquidto spark.  This 
loolca  \cll. 

MarCi  13.     I  bad  the  aatisfaction  of  sending  tho  following  com- 
monicatioL  to  the  Lcj^slature  :  — 


Ta  the  PreiiiUnt  of  the  Senaie  and  the  ^eaker  of  the  Home 
of  EepreKntaiives. 

Gentleuen,  —  FriTato  nianificcnco  haa  placed  at  my  disposal 
the  sum  of  $10,000  to  promote  tbe  causo  of  popular  education  in 
MatsBchuEctts. 

The  condition  is,  that  tho  Commonwealth  will  contribute  the  eame 
amount  from  unappropriated  fuods  in  aid  of  the  eamo  cause ;  both 
Buma  to  bo  drawn  upon  equally  as  nccdiid,  and  to  bo  disbursed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  qualifying  teact 
era  for  our  common  achooU. 

As  tho  proposal  cootemplatcs  that  tbc  State  in  ila  coUcctivo  cai- 
pacitj  shall  do  no  more  than  is  here  proffered  to  be  done  from  pri- 
vate means,  and  as,  with  a  high  and  enlightened  disregard  of  all 
local,  party,  and  sectional  views,  it  compreliends  the  whole  of  the 
rising  generation  in  its  philanthropic  plan,  I  cannot  refrain  &om 
earaeatly  soliciting  for  it  the  fiirorahlc  regards  of  the  Legislature. 
Veij  respectfully, 

HORACE  MANN, 
Eterttat^  nf  ike  Board  of  Educa^Um, 

This  appears  to  bo  glorious !  I  think  I  feci  pretty  sublime  I  Let 
tbe  stars  look  out  for  my  head ! .  .  . 

April  4.  .  .  .  To-morrow  evening,  I  have  engaged  to  lecture  at 
Lynn.  Query,  how  shall  I  hit  the  good  shoemakers  with  my  flights 
and  gyrations? 

April  14.  To-moiTOW  afternoon,  I  have  engaged  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Wate'reton's  Sunday-school  children  at  tbe  North  Ohurcb. 
This  is  a  now  field,  and  comes  prctly  close  to  preaching ;  but,  when 
I  preach,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget,  that,  bowover  near  a  live  man 
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may  get  to  heaven,  lio  Btill  guBtains  the  mnin  part  of  hia  relations  to 
tho  earth. 

Apnl  IG.  .  .  .  My  SchoolhooBO  Report  caiuo  out  Ioe^,  Thurs- 
day. I  think  it  will  make  tko  cODununity  of  cliildrcu  breathe 
eaaor.  .  .  . 

Jipril  18.  .  .  .  To-day  tho  Board  of  Education  has  been  in  ses- 
non.  Important  bu^nei'S  presents  itEclf ;  oniong  other  things,  the 
mode  of  disbnrEing  the  sum  of  320,000, —  luilf  of  which  comes  from 
Mr.  Dwight,  aiid  half  from  tho  State.  No  Jefiuitivc  action  can  bo 
had  at  this  time  ;  hut  "  eyes  open  "  arc  the  words,  [t  is  a  difficult 
subject.  The  Leglakturo  have  fised  my  sahiry  as  Soerefary  of 
tho  Board  nt  $1,500;  which  will  probably  leave  about  &500  for 
my  ordinary  cspcuEea  and  services,  ofler  defraying  the  extraordi- 
nary espuuEca.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain :  if  I  live,  and  have 
health,  I  will  be  revenged  on  them ;  I  will  do  them  more  than 
SI, 500  worth  of  good.  Lectured  at  Oharhistown  to  a  good  au- 
dience. 

April  28.  .  .  .  On  Thursday  aflcmoon,  I  went  to  Prankhn  to 
SCO  my  friends.  Found  uiy  slater  removed  to  zinother  place  with  her 
family.  Tho  old  heme,  the  place  where  I  was  bom,  and  spent  the 
first  sislcon  yeara  of  luy  life,  haa  pasted  into  other  hands.  I  have 
no  ancestral  pride  about  euch  things,  which  ia  generally  tittle  else 
than  self-love  flowing  out  copiously  over  connected  oljects;  yet  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  pass  the  spot  without  deep  emotions-  There 
lived  my  father,  of  whom  I  remember  Utile ;  end  there,  too,  lived 
my  motlier,  of  whom  I  not  only  remember,  but  of  whom,  eo  far  aa  I 
have  any  good  in  me,  !am.  That  placo,  too,  baa  been  conEecratcd 
by  the  prct.cnco  of  the  purest,  sweetest,  lovehost  being.  —  my  wife. 
You,  my  love,  know  nothing  of  the  Bufferings  whiih  belonged  to 
these  associations ;  or,  if  you  do,  you  must  havo  such  knowledge  and 
fiiith  as  to  disanu  them. 

ifm/  13.  .  .  .  Ilave  been  reading  3Iias  Edgoworth's  excellent 
work  on  "  Praoticul  Education,"  It  ia  full  of  instruction.  I  have 
been  delighted  to  find  how  often  tho  views  therein  expressed  liad 
been  written  out  on  my  own  thinking,  Ilad  I  ever  road  tho  book 
before,  I  should  cliargc  myself  with  unconscious  plagiaiism. 

Mag  21.    Returned  from  Boston  to  Franklin  this  evening  villi 
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bones  and  muijcles  all  in  one  barmonious  state  of  acbing,  —  cum 
mtdtis  lomhui.  Wednesday,  met  a  committee  for  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  and  made  a  pretty  full  and 
explicit  Btatemcnt  to  them  of  the  supposed  views  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  a  seminarY  for  tenehers.  by  way  of  offering  an  induccinont 
to  the  county  to  sEsiat  in  the  establiehmeat  of  one  in  that  county. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  go  to  Wrcntham  to  confer  with  them  there  on 
the  same  subject.  If  wo  get  Teachere'  Seminaries,  it  will  not.bt 
Jiecauso  tbey  are  of  spontaneous  growth. 

May  25.  On  Wednesday,  held  forth  to  the  orthodox  Proematei 
of  Franklin.  A  pretty  good  house,  for  the  spring  season,  and  for 
a  country  place.  But  in  that  house  how  few  of  those  with  whom, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  assemble  1  Of  the  whole  family,  but  two 
remaiu.  Others,  indeed,  Gil  their  places ;  and  yet,  even  for  them, 
there  Ls  not  less  of  the  pain  of  anxiety  than  of  the  pleasure  of  affec- 
tion. What  is  in  the  unseen  failure  for  them  ?  Towards  what  goal  ' 
are  they  speeding  ?  What  cup  of  sweets  or  of  bitterness  is  min- 
gling for  them?  Solicitude  asks  these  questions,  and  may  ask 
them  a  thousand  times.  They  will  never  be  answered  in  season  to 
win  the  good,  or  turn  aside  the  evil.  On  tbo  u?o  alone  of  the 
proper  means  can  any  confidence  of  their  safety  be  founded.  And 
inhowfewpointacan  I  reach  them,  —  older,  and  of  a  different  sex  ! 
If  my  wife  were  yet  upon  earth,  she  would  give  them  such  on 
example  of  loveliness  and  purity,  that  it  would  etand  before  them 
— full  in  their  presence — alike  in  the  light  and  in  tbo  darkness. 
That  is  gone,  and  can  never  be  supplied.  God  save  their  innocence, 
their  purity,  their  integri^ ! 

May  27.  .  .  .  This  week,  the  Board  of  Education  meets.  Much 
depends  upon  our  movements  to  the  cause  db'ectly,  and  still  more 
to  the  cause  indirectly.  If  wo  prosper  in  our  institutions  for 
teacheis,  education  will  he  suddenly  exalted ;  if  not,  its  progress 
will  bo  onward  still,  hut  imperceptibly  slow. 

June  9.  On  Monday,  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  beid.  .  .  .  All  the  questions  were  decided  in  accordance  mth 
my  views,  and  very  much  to  my  satis&etion.  ...  My  first  labor  !s 
to  prepare  an  addre^  to  be  delivered  on  my  fhll  cirouit.  This  is  a 
labor  of  incalculable  importjuice.     On  tlie  acceptability  of  my 
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conrae  of  phrenological  locturea  in  this  city, — a  good  lecture  to  a 
good  house.  I  am  rejoiced  nt  an  opportunity  to  form  an  acijiiunt- 
auce  with  a  man  so  worthy  and  bo  profound. 

And  thua  ends  my  peregrinating  for  tho  current  year.  I  may 
have  a  meeting  in  tliis  city  ;  and  then  the  conventions  will  bo  over. 

When  I  undertook  the  nrduons  labor  of  effecting  improvements 
ID  our  commoo-Hchool  system,  up  to  a  reasonable  and  practicable 
degree,  I  did  so  with  a  full  conviction  that  it  would  require  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  tho  continued  exertions  of  some  one,  accom- 
panied with  good  fortune,  to  accomplish  tho  work^,  and  I  think  I 
took  hold  of  it  with  a  cordiality  and  resolution  which  would  not  bo 
worn  out  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceatory.  I  am  now  of  tho 
opinion  that  one4wontieth  part  of  the  work  has  been  dono. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  in  wliich  to  say,  that,  for  oiio  con- 
Tontioii  autliorizcd  to  be  licld  by  the  Secretary,  lie  had 
during  this  year  held  four  or  five,  the  extra  occasions 
being  at  his  own  expense.  He  continued  to  do  this 
through  his  whole  occupation  of  the  office,  and  was  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  tlie  contributions  of  friends  to  a  very 
small  amount.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  tho  Teachers' 
Institutes,  a  sort  of  temporary  Normal  school  afterwards 
established.  In  tho  Tcachors'  Institutes  ho  often  labored 
alono  for  days. 

Oct.  12.  Havo  beard  Mr.  Combe  lecture  again  this  evening.  Ho 
considered  the  effects  of  tUe  in  organs,  and  of  ttmperammts,  —  all 
very  well.  I  hope,  if  I  get  no  new  ideas  from  him,  I  shall  at  least 
be  able  to  give  some  definitenesa  and  firmness  to  existing  ones.  Ho 
is  a  man  of  a  clear,  strong  hea<l,  and  a  good  heart. 

Oct.  20.  For  tbo  past  week,  havo  been  principally  engaged  in 
preparing  the  first  number  of  tbo  "  Common-school  Journal,"  —  a 
periodical,  tho  publication  of  which  I  intend  soon  to  commence.  .  .  . 

To-morrow  evening  I  go  to  Brighton  to  lecture  on  my  hobby- 
subject. 

Oct.  27.  Tho  past  week  has  not  brought  much  to  pass.  .  .  . 
Have  at'euded  three  excellent  lecturos  by  Mr.  Combe.    They  aro 
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TCij  intcreating,  dravbg  clear  distinctions  botveen  iW  mixtd-up 

Last  Saturday  there  appeared  in  the  "  New- York  Oliserver  "  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  articles  against  tho  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  probabti/  their  Socrctaiy,  professing  to  inquire  into  the  bear- 
ings of  the  action  of  the  Board  iu  regard  to  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools.  They  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Humplireya.  Probably  they 
will  hove  no  difficulty  in  making  out  that  tho  Board  is  irreligious ; 
for  with  them  religion  is  synonymous  with  Calvin's  five  points. 
As  for  St.  James's  definition  of  it,  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled 
is  to  visit  the  fiLthcrlcss  and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  &c. ;  and  that 
other  definition,  "Do  justly,  lovo  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,"  —  tho  Orthodox  have  quite  outgrown  these  obsolete  no- 
tions, and  have  got  a  religion  which  can  at  once  gratify  their  self- 
esteem  and  dcstructivencss.  They  shall  not  uncliuch  me  from  my 
lalxirs  foi  mankind. 

Oct.  29.  .  .  .  Have  heard  Itlr.  Combe  again  this  evening.  He 
is  a  lover  of  truth.  If  any  man  seeks  for  greatness,  let  him  fbrget 
greatness,  and  ask  for  truth,  and  be  will  find  both. 

Nov.  10.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  made  an  entry  here, 
because  I  have  been  deeply  engaged,  and  have  had  nothing  of  per- 
manent interest  to  record.  To-day  I  have  sent  the  last  of  my  man- 
nacript  for  the  first  number  of  tho  "  Common-school  Journal."  It 
b  an  enterprise  whoso  suocesa  I  look  forward  to  with  great  aniiety. 
It  will  cost  me  great  labor.  I  hope  to  bo  repaid  in  the  benefits  it 
may  produce.  My  reputation  in  no  small  degree  rests  upon  it. 
Oh !  give  me  good  health,  a  clear  head,  and  a  heart  ov  ;rfloning  with 
love  to  mankind. 

Nov.  15.  Constant  engagements  prevent  my  entering  my 
thoughts  lately  so  often  as  I  would.  Mr.  Combe's  course  of  Ico- 
tures,  which  is  just  finished,  has  occupied  me  a  good  deal,  and 
to-night  a  splendid  entertainment  has  been  given  him.  To-morrow 
evening,  I  lecture  at  Chelsea.  And  so  the  time  files;  and  every  day 
I  have  to  ask  myself  what  impression  I  am  making,  what  I  am  doing 
in  the  great  cause  I  have  in  hand.  God  prosper  it,  and  enable  mo 
to  labor  for  it ! 

ifov.  17.     Tchday  the  fint  number  of  tl»  "Common-school 
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Jotunal  "  has  been  iasaed.  With  this  I  hope  to  awaken  some  at- 
tention to  the  great  Bubjoct  I  hare  id  hand.  It  must  bo  mado  an 
efficient  ausiliaiy,  if  posubls.  I  know  it  will  involve  great  labor; 
but  the  results  at  the  end,  not  the  labor  at  tho  fae^nning.  aie  the 
things  to  be  reganietl. 

This  periodical  fully  answered  tho  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established.  It  was  continued  for  ten  years,  and  con- 
tains not  only  Mr.  Hanu's  best  thoughts  upon  all  the 
topics  treated  in  it,  but  all  the  Annual  Buports  made  to 
the  Board  during  his  Secretaryship,  Friend.*  contributed 
valuable  papers  to  it  also.  It  is  a  work  which  lias  been 
sought  by  tiioso  interested  iu  education  all  over  the 
world,  oven  in  tho  licart  of  Asia;  and  t)ic  nuinhcrs  loft 
after  the  work  stopped  had  a  regular  sale  as  long  as 
complete  sets  could  be  made  out  from  them.-  In  looking 
forward  to  the  probable  condition  of  our  country  after  the 
close  of  this  war,  when  tho  whole  extensive  area  of  it  will 
bo  opened  to  free  institutions,  of  wliicli  public  scliools  will 
be  an  incvitahlc  feature,  certainly  following  tlie  occupa- 
tion of  any  portion  of  its  territory  by  Northern  men,  a  re- 
publication of  it  may  be  desirable.  It  would  be  tbe  best 
possible  accompaniment  of  the  introduction  of  a  cominon- 
Ecliool  system  in  any  region  where  the  political  conditions, 
of  tilings  make  such  a  system  possible.  Mr.  Mann  had 
frequent  correspondence  with  Southern  gentlemen  upon 
the  Euhjact;  but  it  always  ended  in  tho  conviction  thai 
there  could  be  no  common  schools  established  in  a  region 
where  equality  before  the  law  was  not  even  desired  for  all 
classes  of  white  men.  In  tho  rural  districts  it  was  simply, 
impossible.  New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  whore  an  at- 
tempt was  made;  and  there,  under  the  judicious  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  something  very  creditable  was 
effected ;  thongli  it  could  in  no  wise  compare  with  the 
results  to  lie  obtained  where  justice  was,  to  say  tho  least, 
the  prevailiug  theory. 
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Nov.  25.  Since  mj  last  entry,  I  have  Bnffered  from  sotots  in- 
dispoeition,  and  been  utterly  unable  to  accomplial)  any  of  tlio  labors 
upon  my  bauds.  This  ia  most  anfortunate;  for  tiroo  grows  Bhort, 
whilo  labor  a  long.  I  am  a  perpetual  memento  to  niygclf  of  the 
value  of  bealtb,  and  therefore  of  the  puns  that  cbould  be  be- 
stowe<l  in  childhood  aad  infascy  in  taking  tbo  necessary  eteps  for 
ita  production,  and  in  bestowing  the  habits,  which,  except  under 
most  adverse  circumstances,  will  insure  its  enjoyment.  Could  T 
live  my  life  over  again,  I  ttiinlc  I  sbould  adapt  the  means  for  its 
Iwtter  preservation  and  invigoration ;  and  yet,  if,  with  my  present 
knowledge,  I  do  not  obey  the  laws  upon  which  it  is  dependent,  how 
can  I  be  sure,  that,  were  I  permitted  to  re-enact  the  scenes  of  life,  I 
should  be  more  wise,  though  I  might  bo  more  learned?  But,  thou^ 
the  post  is  gone,  the  future  is,  to  tome  extent,  my  own. 

If  any  assault  was  made  upon  tlio  Board,  it  was  Mr. 
Mann's  habit  to  disarm  opposition,  if  possible,  privately; 
and  tJic  following  is  an  attempt  of  that  kind.  Tho  prog- 
ress of  the  work  was  often  impeded  by  such  assaults, 
arising  from  private  disappointments  of  book-makers  or 
ambitions  men.  Mr.  Storrs  was  e?cr  afterwards  a  cor* 
dial  friend. 

Bonos,  Jon.  19,  ISSB. 
Ret.  Dr.  Stobbs. 

Dear  Sib,  —  Three  days  ago,  I  met  my  fiiend  Mr.  Louis 
Dwight ;  when  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  strictures  lately 
made  in  the  "Boston  Recorder"  upon  the  Board  of  Education 
and  myself. 

I  said  to  Sir.  Dwight  that  those  animadversions  were  without  a 
'  shadow  of  foundation ;  that  they  were  cruel ;  that  they  were  m^ing 
my  labors,  already  greater  than  I  feel  able  to  perform,  still  more 
arduous  and  anxious.  Yesterday,  Mi.  Dwight  was  kind  enough  to 
call  on  me  with  tho  editor.  The  latter  opened  the  subject  of  tho 
articles  in  a  very  proper  spirit  and  manner,  and  professed  a  desire  to 
have  any  misapprehension  rectified.  I  referred  him  to  the  eitraor 
diniry  ■■"■"■fg  wMoh  had  been  forced  apoa  the  word  "  eectarian- 
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ism  **  in  tho  prospectus  of  tho  **  Common-fichool  Journal ; "  to  tbo 
declaration  of  the  existence  of  ground  for  suspicion  that  I  had  ma- 
tured in  my  own  mind  and  deliberately  resolved  on  a  plan  for  the 
"exclusion  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  from  our  schools;''  to 
the  further  declaration,  that  a  simple  perusal  of  the  documents  of 
the  Board  had  caused  suspicions  to  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  tho 
Commonwealth  that  such  a  plan  was  concerted ;  and  that  the  *'  mere 
existence  of  the  suspicions  was  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  were  not  wholly  without  foundation ; "  and  what  was  per- 
haps worst  of  all  in  its  natural  effects,  an  expression,  made  in  an 
apparent  spirit  of  charity,  of  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  that  tho 
Secretary  is  honest  in  hb  belief  that  the  Board  of  Education  cannot, 
without  violation  of  law,  allow  books  that  treat  on  religious  sub- 
jects to  be  placed  on  the  desks  of  our  schoolrooms.     I  then  stated  to 
him  that  the  Board  had  never  published  any  document  authorizing 
the  slightest  suspicion,  either  against  themselves  or  against  me,  like 
the  one  here  referred  to ;  that,  so  far  from  my  entertaining  a  belief 
that  it  would  be  illegal  to  have  any  books  treating  of  religious 
subjects  on  the  desks  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  very  contrary  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  points  in  my  Report  of  last  year,  wherein  I  had 
at  once  exposed  and  deplored  the  absence  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  our  schools,  and  had  alleged  the  probable  reason  for  it ; 
viz.,  that  school  committees  had  not  found  books,  expository  of  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which  were  not  also  denominational, 
and  therefore,  in  their  view,  within  tho  law,  and  not  that  books 
which  did  not  infringe  the  law  should  be  excluded. 

He  then  told  me  that  you  were  the  author  of  those  articles ;  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Dwight  seemed  desirous  that  I  should  address  you 
a  note  on  tho  subject,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  the  only  document 
which  has  yet  been  published  by  the  Board,  —  they  supposing  that 
you  had  been  misled  by  some  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Humphreys, 
which  letters  were  instigated  by  the  fact  that  tho  Board  and  myself 
would  not  become  instrumental  in  introducing  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Library  into  our  common  schools. 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that,  by  an  examination  of  the  law,  you  will 
find  that  the  Board  have  no  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  over 
sphool-books;  and  that  you  will  see,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  m^  by 
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name,  a  week  ago,  through  the  colomns  of  the  **  Recorder,"  that  a 
jealousy  exists  among  your  reli^ous  friends,  even  of  a  rccommeiidar 
tion  of  school-books  by  the  Board.  I  will  also  state,  that  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Normal  schools,  where 
the  Board  has  power,  they  had  decided,  before  the  appearance  of 

P 's  wicked  pamphlet,  that  the  principles  of  piety  and  morality 

common  to  all  sects  of  Christians  should  bo  taught  in  every  Normal 
school,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  daily  read. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  my  motives  in  writing  this  letter  may  be  justly 
appreciated.  I  loathe  controversy,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
efforts  of  every  good  man  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  improvement 
I  have  no  spirit  for  controversy,  nor  time  nor  strength  to  devote  to 
it.  To  exclude  all  chance  of  my  being  involved  in  it,  I  must  beg 
you  to  consider  this  letter  as  confidential,  except  so  far  as  it  regards 
Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Dwight,  at  whose  request  it  is  written. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

HORACE  MANN. 


P.  8. — The  "Trumpet"  directly  and  repeatedly  has  charged 
the  Board  with  the  intention  to  introduce  religion  into  the  schools, 
from  the  same  evidence  which  others  interpret  so  differently. 

Boston,  Feb.  11, 1839. 

George  Combe,  Esq.  Mj/  very  dear  Sir,  — ...  We  are  all 
very  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  and  acceptability  where  you  have 
been.  When  any  meeting  occurs  among  the  members  of  your  clas«, 
you  are  always  remembered.  We  see  that  there  will  be  a  new 
earth,  at  least,  if  not  a  new  heaven,  when  your  philosophical  and 
moral  doctrines  prevail.  It  has  been  a  part  of  my  religion  for 
many  years  that  the  earth  is  not  to  remain  in  its  present  condition 
forever.  You  are  furnishing  the  means  by  which  the  body  of 
society  is  to  be  healed  of  some  of  its  wounds  heretofore  deemed 
irremediable.  They  are  doctrines  which  cause  a  man's  soul  to 
expand  beyond  the  circle  of  his  visiting-cards ;  that  recogni7.o  the 
race  as  beings  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  elevation  or  debase- 
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ment.  Many  men  bave  no  more  realizing  belief  of  the  human  race 
dian  tbey  bave  of 

"  Anthropophagi,  and  men 
Whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders ; " 

and  I  bave  always  tbougbt  tbat  this  practical  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  the  creature  liad,  at  least,  as  bad  an  effect  upon  the 
character  as  a  disbelief  of  the  Creator. 

You  obscr\'e,  in  your  letter,  that  your  audiences  fell  off  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  when 
you  lectured  on  the  moral  sentiment.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  are  you 
not  mistaken  in  this  statement,  in  regard  to  Boston?  Wo  all 
observed  otherwise.  We  think  there  was  an  increase  in  your 
audience  here,  both  in  numbers,  and  in  attention,  and  in  pleasure 
too,  if  that  were  possible,  when  you  expatiated  upon  the  foundations 
of  justice,  reverence,  and  goodness.  Pardon  me  for  being  a  little 
sensitive  on  the  subject ;  for  we  should  think  our  character  some- 
what involved  in  it.  We  think,  on  this  point,  we  could  not  defend 
ourselves  by  quoting  from  Dr.  Franklin,  who  said  that  revivals  in 
religion  always  made  him  think  of  a  scarcity  of  grain :  those  who 
liad  enougli  taid  nothing  about  it,  while  those  who  were  destitute 
made  all  the  clamor.  .  .  . 

Please  make  my  regards  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Combe ;  and  believe 

me  when  I  tay  that  I  am  a  better  man  for  having  become  acquainted 

with  your  mind  and  yourself.     I  hope  all  your  leisure  time  will  be 

spent  in  our  neighborhood. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Boston,  Marcli  25, 1830. 

Q.  Combe,  Esq.,  Phibdelphia.  M}/  very  dear  Sir, —  .  .  . 
There  liavo  been  some  striking  conversions,  since  you  wen?  here,  to 
the  religious  truths  contained  in  your  "Constitution  of  Man." 
Some  of  the>e  have  happened  under  my  own  ministry.  A  young 
graduate  of  one  of  our  colleges  wrote  me,  a  few  montlis  since,  to 
inquire  in  wliat  manner  he  could  best  qualify  himself  for  teaching. 
He  liad  then  been  employed  in  teaching  for  two  years,  after  having 
received  a  degree.     I  told  him,  that,  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
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Bcbools,  I  thouglit  he  had  better  take  up  his  residence  in  this  city, 
visit  the  schools,  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses which  various  individuals  adopt  to  accomplish  the  same  thing, 
and  read  all  the  best  books  that  can  be  found  on  the  subject.  Ho 
accordingly  came ;  and,  when  he  applied  to  me  for  a  list  of  books,  I, 
of  course,  named  your  *'  Constitution  "  as  the  first  in  the  series. 
After  about  a  fortnight  he  called  on  me,  and  said  he  had  read  it 
through  with  great  pleasure,  but  did  not  think  he  had  mastered  the 
whole  philosophy.  A  few  days  after,  he  came  again,  not  a  little 
disturbed :  he  had  read  it  again,  comparing  it  with  his  former 
notions  (for  he  was  highly  orthodox),  and  found  that  the  glorious 
world  of  laws  which  you  describe  was  inconsistent  with  the  miser- 
able world  of  expedients  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  dwell. 
I  spent  an  entire  evening  with  him,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to 
him  that  your  system  contained  all  there  Is  of  truth  in  orthodoxy ; 
that  the  animal  nature  of  man  is  first  developed ;  that,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  active  and  the  only  guiding  power  through  life,  it 
causes  depravity  enough  to  satisfy  any  one ;  but  if  the  moral  nature, 
in  duo  time,  puts  forth  its  energies,  obtains  ascendency,  and  controls 
and  administers  all  the  actions  of  life  in  obedience  to  the  highest 
laws,  there  will  be  righteousness  enough  to  satisfy  any  one ;  that, 
if  he  chose,  he  might  call  the  point,  where  the  sentiments  prevailed 
over  the  propensities,  the  hour  of  regeneration ;  nor  was  the  plirase 
—  a  second  birth  —  too  strong  to  express  the  change;  that  this 
change  might  be  wrought  on  the  hearing  of  a  sennon,  or  when 
suffering  bereavement,  or  in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  meditation, 
or  on  reading  ]\Ir.  Combe's  **  Constitution  of  Man;  '^  and,  as  God 
operates  upon  our  mental  organization  through  means,  these  might 
be  the  means  of  sanctifying  us.  He  adopted  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  now,  I  believe,  a  convert  beyond  the  danger  of  apostasy. 
But,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  case  of 
conversion,  that  I  have  little  for  other  things  I  wished  to  say.  .  .  . 

Very  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

March  — .     This  afternoon,  attended  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Warren-street  Chapel  Association,  and  heard  a  very  interestin.o* 
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report  read  by  Rev.  Charles  Barnard.  No  remarks  were  made. 
Fifteen  hundred  children  have  been  connected  with  the  institution 
since  it  was  opened.  Had  Sir  J.  Hcrschel  been  here  to  tell  of 
fifteen  hundred  new  stars  which  he  had  catalogued  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  would  he  not  have  excited  a  much  deeper  interest,  and 
had  many  more  hearers? 

This  institution  seeks  out  those  children  who  seem  to  be  outsido 
of  all  the  favorable  influences  of  civilization.  As  shadows  are 
always  deepest  where  the  light  is  brightest,  those  who  are  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bright  light  of  civilization  are  in  the  deepest  darkness. 
Our  institutions  for  moral,  social,  and  religious  improvement,  seem 
to  have,  in  most  instances,  answered  their  end,  or  fulfilled  their 
promise,  when  the  conmiunity  have  been  brought  within  the  circle 
of  their  action ;  but  a  portion  of  the  community  are  outside  that 
circle,  and  therefore  are  even  worse  situated,  relatively,  than  they 
would  bo  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  society.  These  need  an 
institution  like  the  chapel. 

March  31.  Engaged  to  lectu^  four  times  this  week,  at  Lynn, 
Salem,  and  Newburyport.     Oh  my  poor  body  ! 

June  13.  .  .  .  Went  to  Nantucket,  saw  IMr.  Pierce,  obtained  the 
consent  of  tho  school  committee  for  his  discharge  fix)m  his  engage- 
ments to  them,  and  returned  yesterday  worn  down  with  fatigue. 
But,  at  last,  I  believe  wo  have  a  competent  principal  for  one  of 
our  Normal  schools;  and  this  is  a  subject  for  unbounded  re- 
joicing. 

June  21.  Attended  on  Thursday  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  to  act  upon  a  proposition  fix)m  Prof.^ew- 
man.  .  .  .  Thus  the  two  schools  at  Lexington  and  Barre  are  now 
provided  for,  and  I  am  relieved  of  a  weight  of  anxiety  and  care 
which -has  been  almost  too  much  for  me. 

The  subject  of  Normal  schools  now  became  the  one 
which  Mr.  Mann  considered  of  the  first  importance,  and 
Mr.  Pierce  proved  to  have  qualifications  for  his  vocation 
even  beyond  his  expectations.  He  not  only  knew  how  to 
teach  with  precision,  but  he  evoked  from  his  pupils,  for 
the  reception  of  his  teaching,  such  a  force  of  conscience 
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as  insured  thorough  study  and  assimilation  of  whatever 
was  taught.  When  Mr.  Mann  first  visited  his  school  in 
Nantucket,  he  was  charmed  by  the  evidence  of  power  that 
the  whole  management  and  all  the  recitations  of  the 
school  evinced ;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  it  afterward  to 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens said  to  him  that  he  had  lived  forty  years  on  the 
South  Shore,  and  could  always  tell  Mr.  Pierce's  scholars, 
whenever  he  met  them  in  the  walks  of  life,  by  their  mode 
of  transacting  business,  and  by  all  their  mental  habits, 
which  were  conscientious,  exact,  reliable.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  tauglit  in  that  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  those 
years.  From  that  time,.Mr.  Mann  had  his  eye  upon  him; 
and  he  always  felt  that  to  Mr.  Pierce  was  chiefly  owing 
the  very  rapid  and  unquestionable  value,  in  all  eyes,  of 
this  new  movement.  Tliose  who  were  conversant  with  his 
modes  of  instruction,  and  of  appeal  to  the  sense  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  duty  in  his  pupils,  can  pick  them  out, 
even  now,  from  other  teachers.  This  characteristic  of 
the  school  was  handed  down  many  years  through  the 
influence  of  his  early  pupils,  two  of  whom  were  professors 
in  Antioch  College. 

June  14.  Last  evening  and  this,  attended  Mr.  Espy's  lectures 
on  the  Law  of  Storms,  He  certainly  starts  upon  a  fail-  philosophic 
basis,  and  seems  to  advance  nothing  visionary  or  extravagant.  No 
doubt  the  motion  of  every  particle  both  of  wind  and  vapor  has  its 
law,  and  so  of  all  particles  in  combination ;  and  why  should  not  ob- 
servation and  reflection  discover  what  that  law  is  V  ...  So  far  as  we 
know  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  work  by  fixed,  inva- 
riable laws ;  and  special  interpositions  give  place,  in  the  opinions  of 
men,  just  as  fast  as  science  advances.     This  gives  glorious  augury. 

Ju!f/  2.  To-morrow  we  go  to  Lexington  to  launch  the  first JSTor- 
mal  school  on  tjtua-alde  the  Atlantic.  I  cannot  indulge  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  in  my  present  state  of  fatigue,  in  an  expression 
of  the  tnio  of  thought  which  the  contemplation  of  this  event  awa- 
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keDS  in  my  mind.  Much  most  come  of  it,  cither  if  good  or  of 
ill.  I  am  Eangiiino  in  my  faith  that  it  will  bo  the  fonncr.  But  the 
good  will  not  come  itself.  That  is  tho  reward  of  effort,  of  toil,  of 
wisdom.  The^c,  as  far  as  possible,  let  nio  furnish.  Neither  time 
nor  care,  nor  such  thought  os  I  am  able  to  originate,  sliall  be  wanting 
to  make  this  an  era  in  the  welfare  onil  pror.pority  of  our  schools ; 
ood,  if  it  is  60,  it  will  then  bo  an  era  in  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

July  3.  The  (lay  opened  with  one  of  the  most  copious  rains  wo 
have  had  this  miny  season.  Only  three  persons  presented  thcm- 
Belves  for  examination  for  tho  Normal  School  in  Lexington.  In 
point  of  numbers,  this  is  not  a  promising  comnienccmcnt.  How 
much  of  it  LI  to  be  «e\,  down  to  the  weather,  how  uiueh  to  tho  fiict 
that  tho  opening  of  the  school  iias  boon  delayed  so  long,  I  cannot 
toll.  What  remains  but  more  exertion,  more  and  more,  until  it 
mutt  succeed'? 

Au^.  11.  Still  at  Cape  Cottage  (near  Portland),  where  I  have 
been  enjoying  the  society  of  BIr.  Comle,  who  is,  on  tho  wboie,  the 
lompletest  philoaopbcr  I  have  ever  known.  Ideas  bo  comprebcn- 
lire  anil  just,  feelings  go  humane  and  so  true,  I  think  I  have  never  , 
known  Iwforc  combined  in  the  same  individual.  It  has  indeed  been 
amost  agreeable,  and  I  think  instructive,  visit  to  mc.  .  .  .  Mr,  Combe 
comprehends  how  he  is  made,  and  why  he  was  made,  and  he  ocis  as 
llie  laws  of  his  nature  indicate ;  and,  by  submitting  to  tho  limitations 
which  the  Deity  has  imposed  on  his  nature,  he  is  enabled  to  perform 
the  duties  which  the  Deity  requires  of  it. 

Artg.  19.     Great  Borrington.  ...  To  make  an  impression  in 
Berkshire  in  regard  to  the  schools  is  like  attempting  to  batter  down 
Gibmllar  with  one's  fist.  .  .  .  My  health  fails.     I  may  perish  in  tbo 
cause ;  but  I  will  not  abandon  it,  and  will  only  incrcaEe  ray  efforts    - 
aa  it  needs  them  more. 

At»g.  31.  Greenfield.  There  was  not  encnuragemeDt  at  North- 
ampton. Ah  me!  I  have  hold  of  so  large  a  mountain,  there  is 
much  danger  that  I  shall  break  m  /  own  back  in  trying  to  lift  it ! 
I  could  not  shake  the  dust,  but  oijy  tho  mud,  off  my  feet  ogainst 
them.  Hut  to  liavo  any  ill  feeling  toward  them  would  only  turn 
npathy  into  hostility ;  and  as  for  des]xiiidenco,  tho  cause  is  so  glo- 
tious  that  it  must  dispel  that.  ...  I  wish  tho  county  of  Fninklir 
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eould  have  the  spirit  of  Franklin.  In  tliis  town  much  has  been 
done,  though,  I  fear,  not  in  the  right  way. 

Sepl.  1.     Heard  a  sermon  this  morning  from  the  Rev. of 

.     I  do  not  wonder  that  ministers  produce  so  little  effect  upon 

their  audiences.  They  attempt  to  write  more  than  almost  any 
mortal  can  accomplish.  The  consequence  is,  that,  with  all  possible 
diligence  and  effort,  they  must  write  mainly  their  first  thoughts. 
They  have  no  time  for  culling,  but  must  fill  their  baskets  with 
whatever  grows  rankest  and  is  first  found.  This  induces  a  habit 
of  writing  not  only  without  premeditation,  but  without  meditation. 
All  thoughts  are  made  equally  welcome.  Out  comes  a  stream  of 
commonplaces.  First,  there  Is  a  simple  want  of  excitement ;  then 
the  sermons  become  sedative  and  soporific ;  then  they  supersede  opium 
as  a  narcotic.  Thus  ends  the  minister's  power.  Thus  are  turned 
into  weakness  the  mighty  elements  given  them  to  use.  Without  con- 
tinued effort,  the  mind  loses  its  power  to  make  effort.  Eventually, 
therefore,  even  a  strong  mind,  being  compelled  to  write  weak  ser^ 
mons,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  its  own  productions. 

To-morrow  the  invention.  .In  Berkshire,  they  explained  and 
excused  tlie  thinness  of  the  meeting  because  the  day  was  fair ;  in 
Northampton,  because  it  was  stormy.  The  truth  lies  in  the  dearth, 
or  death,  of  interest  in  the  subject.  That  interest  I  have  got 
ta  create.  .  The  edifice  is  not  only  to  be  reared,  but  the  very  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  is  to  bo  constituted  are  to  be  grown.  Can  I 
grow  them? —  that  is  the  question.  In  part,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
answer.  Some  one  else  may  arise  to  foiin  them  into  a  noble  and 
everlasting  temple.  Mine  may  be  the  lalwr,  and  another's  the  honor. 
Well,  if  I  knew  tlie  work  would  go  on  when  my  labors  cease,  I 
would  not  touch  the  question  of  ultimate  honor.  Give  me  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  cause  shall  prosper,  and  I  will  waive  all  question 
about  honor ;  nay,  even  in  the  uncertainty  wliether  it  will  succeed 
at  all,  it  shall  have  my  extremest  exertions. 

Sept.  5.  .  .  .  Spent  the  morning  at  Barre.  Twelve  young  ladies 
and  eight  young  gentlemen  admitted  to  the  Nonnal  Scliool.  Shall 
undoubtedly  have  thirty  by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  is  a  fair 
beguining.  May  it  go  on  prosperously  !  This  afternoon,  the  Gov- 
e^ior  (Briggs)  delivered  a  very  acceptable  address,  touching  upon 
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U>o  origin,  progrosa,  advantagCB,  and  hopes  of  a  Normal  school.  .  . 
In  the  midst  of  adverse  events  blowing  on  opposite  ddes  of  m; 
boat,  it  is  my  bu^esB  to  koop  it  in  trim.  .  .  . 

Boston,  Sfpt.  Il,  IBOT. 

G.  CoMDE,  Esq.  My  wry  dear  Sir,  —  Since  I  had  iho  pain 
of  parting  with  you  and  Mrs.  Combo,  I  have  been  realizing 
the  existence  of  perpetual  motion ;  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
allowed  eo  much  time  to  posa  by  withont  reminding  mjselF,  by 
writing  to  you,  of  the  pleasant  and  instructive  vi^^it  wliicli  I  made  at 
Portland.  Never  have  I  passed  a  week  ia  my  life  more  congenial 
to  ray  coronal  rc^on.  The  quiet  cottage,  and  the  half-earth,  half- 
ocean  landscape,  are  vividly  present  to  my  view ;  and  the  old  rocks 
upon  the  shore,  where  the  philosopher  eat  and  discoursed  wisdom, 
are  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory  as  they  are  in  their  own  bed.  It 
will  tako  a  long  time,  and  mueb  beating  by  storms,  to  wear  tbem 
out.  And  when  I  think  of  the  sail  in  tlio  boat,  and  the  rides  in 
the  old  cbniEC,  I  will  not  say  that  I  grow  sentimental ;  but  I  regret 
that  I  had  any  other  lirain-work  to  do,  which  prevented  me  from 
enjoying  tJicni  as  I  ought. 

Since  I  left  jou,  I  have  held  six  educational  conventions  in  parts 
of  tbo  Stale  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and  in  the 
intermediate  places,  besides  being  present  and  assLiting  in  the 
cxaminotions  and  opening  of  the  Normal  School  at  Barro.  Tho 
opening  of  the  two  Normal  schools,  and  the  finding  of  two  suitable 
and  acceptable  individualn  to  take  charge  of  them,  cost  me  an 
incredible  amount  of  anxiety.  I  believe  I  counted  overall  the  men 
in  New  England  by  talc  before  I  could  find  any  who  would  tako 
the  schools  witliont  a  fair  prospect  of  ruining  them.  But  I  trust 
wo  have  succeeded.  At  any  rate,  my  nightmare  begins  to  go 
off.  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  stating  the  dilBculties  of  tho 
problem  given  to  me  for  solution ;  which  was  to  do  right,  and  not 
offend  the  ultra-orthodox.  I  needed  your  philosophy,  i.e.  equa- 
nimity, for  that  task. 

I  have  licanl  but  the  expression  of  one  opinion  on  tho  subject  of 
your  eonung  hero  for  another  course  of  lectures.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  express  to  you  my  sense  of  undeserved  honor  for  tha 
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insertiou  of  my  name  in  the  new  edition  of  your  lectures  on  educa- 
tion. The  first  aspect  in  which  the  fact  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
when  the  dedication  was  shown  to  me,  was,  that  it  might  render  the 
expression.of  my  sincere  opinions  about  the  worth  of  your  works  a 
little  suspicious,  as  people  might  think  that  those  views,  which  were 
dictated  by  all  the  judgment  I  have,  possibly  came  frpm  my  grati- 
nido  for  your  kindness  and  the  expression  of  your  good  will.  But 
I  will  try  to  manage  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  shall  lose  as  little  as 
possible  for  conferring  upon  me  an  honor  I  did  not  deserve.  .  .  . 
My  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  JMrs.  Combe. 

HORACE  MANN. 

Sept  14.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Lexington,  where  I  spent 
the  whole  day  in  Mr.  Pierce's  school ;  and  a  most  pleasant  day  it 
was.  Highly  as  I  had  appreciated  his  talent,  he  surpassed  the  ideas 
I  had  formed  of  his  ability  to  teach,  and  in  tliat  prerequisite  of  all 
8uece«^^f^ll  teaching,  the  power  of  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
pupils.  Tliis  surpassed  what  I  have  ever  seen  before  in  any  school. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  in  the  most  thorough  manner :  the 
principle  ]3eing  stated,  and  then  applied  to  various  combinations  of 
facts,  so  that  the  pupils  were  not  only  led  to  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  principle  itself,  but  taught  to  look  through  combinations  of 
facts,  however  different,  to  find  the  principle  which  underlies  them 
all ;  and  they  were  taught,  too,  that  it  is  not  tlie  form  of  the  fact 
which  determines  the  principle,  but  the  principle  which  gives  char- 
acter to  the  fact.  .  .  . 

Sept.  21.  This  morning,  bade  good-by  to  Nantucket.  Did  all 
parts  of  the  State  receive  me  as  cordially,  and  pay  half  as  much 
attention  to  my  views,  as  the  good  people  of  Nantucket,  there  would 
soon  be  a  common-school  revolution  in  the  State.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case :  therefore  I  have  so  much  the  more  to  do. 
Many  people  kindly  express  sympathy  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
embarrassments  which  I  encounter,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  my 
path ;  and  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  have  feared  that  I  shall  be 
discouraged.     They  do  not  know  the  stuff  I  am  made  of. 

Sept.  23.  To-morrow  is  Convention  Day  for  Barnstable  The 
prospect  is  very  unpromising.     Those  are  absent,  who,  in  former 
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years,  b&ve  contributad  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings,  Bamstablo 
does  not  Beetn  to  have  felt  ony  tingle,  which,  in  other  places,  haa 
begua  on  eicilement.  When  the  tool  is  dull,  or  the  material  tough, 
put  on  more  atrength  ! 

Sept.  24.  The  day  is  over.  As  miserable  a  convention  as  can 
well  bo  conceived.  If  the  Lord  will.  1  will ;  that  is,  I  will  work 
in  this  moral  as  woU  as  physical  sand-beacb  of  a  county  until  I  can 
get  some  now  things  to  grow  out  of  it. 

Sept.  29.  Plymouth.  The  cause  is  getting  ahead  in  Plymouth 
County,  beyond  question.  A  largo  lionse  was  well  filled  hero  all 
day. 

I  am  snrpriaed  to  hear  people  express  their  snrpriee  that  I  do  not" 
tire  of  this  business.  Why  should  I  tiro  of  such  a  cause  ?  If  I 
meet  with  encouragement,  can  any  thing  be  more  congenial  to  my 
feelings  than  to  contemplato  the  progress  of  so  glorious  a,  movement? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  obstacles  arc  thrown  in  its  way,  what  higher 
servico  can  any  one  perform  than  to  endeavor  to  remove  them? 
The  more  opposition,  the  more  need  of  effort. 

Oct.  1.  Dedhom.  To^y,  have  had  what  must  bo  called  the 
convention  in  Bcdham,  —  a  meagre,  spiritless,  discouraging  affitir. 
A  few  present,  and  all  who  were  present  chilled,  —  choked  by  tbeir 
own  fewness.  Surely,  if  the  schoolniaster  is  abroad  in  tliis  county, 
I  should  be  glad  to  meet  him.  So  it  is :  hut  it  must  be  otherwise  ; 
perhaps  not  in  my  day ;  but,  while  my  day  lasts,  I  will  do  something 
to  have  it  otherwise. 

Oct.  13.  A  tolerable  week  as  to  brains.  I  have  made  some 
little  progress  in  digesting  the  form  of  a  Report.  .  .  .  Heard,  a  short 
time  since,  of  the  destitute  condition  of  many  Irish  children  on  the 
railroad  between  Springfield  and  the  New-York  line.     To-day, 

wrote  to  Mr. that  I  would  be  responsible  for  the  oipcnso  of 

their  instniction,  and  that  he  might  engage  teachers,  at  least  foi 
tlueo  months  from  the  1st  of  November, 

Oct.  27.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  begin  the  groat  work  of  getting  out 
the  "Abstract  of  School  Returns,"  — a  gigantic  labor;  but  I  go 
into  it  "choke-full"  of  resolve.  Come  on,  labor,  if  you  will  bring 
health  in  your  company. 

Nov.  17.     Laboring  at  my  Abstract  and  Report  irith  un&bated 
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vigor.  How  the  granite  mass  gives  way  under  the  perpetual 
droppings  of  industry !  OB  for  continuance  in  a  good  degree  of 
health !  and  then  exertion  in  this  glorious  cause  will  be  a  pastime. 
Neglected,  lightly  esteemed  among  men,  cast  out,  as  it  were,  from 
the  regards  of  society,  I  seem  to  myself  to  know  that  the  time  will 
come  when  education  will  be  reverenced  as  the  highest  of  earthly 
employments.  That  time  I  am  never  to  spe,  except  with  the  eye 
of  faith ;  but  I  am  to  do  something  that  others  may  see  it,  and 
realize  it  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would.  Their  enjoyment  may 
be  greater  than  mine ;  but  if  my  duty  hastens  that  enjoyment,  then 
that  duty  is  greater  than  theirs.  And  shall  I  shrink  when  called 
to  the  post  of  the  higher  duty  ? 

The  above  passage  is  a  strong  proof  of  how  little  the 
public  estimated  the  value  of  such  labors  as  Mr.  Mann 
was  engaged  in  at  that  time.  He  was  made  to  feel  keenly 
that  the  President  of  the  State  Senate,  and  a  lawyer  in 
lucrative  practice,  held  a  very  different  place  in  society 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  a  small 
salary. 

Dec,  — .  During  the  week,  I  had  an  informal  proposition  to  go 
to  Missouri,  as  president  of  a  college,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
a  year,  a  splendid  house,  gardens,  &c. ;  but,  as  far  aa  my  own 
preferences  are  concerned,  I  would  rather  remain  here,  and  work 
for  mere  bread,  than  go  there  for  the  wealth  of  the  great  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Oh,  may  I  prosper  in  this !  I  ask  no  other 
reward  for  all  my  labors.  This  is  my  only  object  of  ambition ;  and, 
if  this  is  lost,  what  tie  will  bind  me  to  earth  ? 

Dec.  29.  The  Board  met  and  adjourned.  Did  the  occasion  of 
reading  a  Eeport  to  them  occur  often,  I  certainly  could  not  survive 
it.     But  it  has  passed. 

Those  who  know  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Mann 
was  held  by  his  friends  will  perceive  that  this  fearful 
despondency  was  very  much  due  to  the  utter  prostration 
of  strength,  which,  at  this  time,  followed  unusual  labors 
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Somo  of  his  friends  would  have  been  tliaiikfiil  bcyoi.d 
measure  to  liavo  taken  liim  into  tlicir  families  as  giiest, 
Iwarder,  or  on  any  terms  he  would  prescribo  ;  and  urged 
him  in  the  warmest  terms  to  come  to  tlieni :  but  lie  Khrunk 
from  any  tljing  that  interfered  with  his  total  independence, 
and  was  nnwilling  to  carry  his  heavy  licart  and  failing 
health  into  any  happy  circle.  His  solitary  room,  however, 
was  forcibly  invaded  by  thoso  who  loved  him,  wlieu  ho 
disappeared  from  their  view  for  any  length  of  time. 

Jan.  6,  1840.  Sunday.  WJUi  tho  close  of  tho  old  year,  and 
tlie  incoming  of  the  new,  I  had  many  thoughts  in  my  niind,  but  no 
power  to  say  them.  The  year  1839,  from  ill  health,  from  opposi- 
tion in  tho  sacred  cause  which  I  have  wholly  at  heart,  and  from 
Doing  called  upon  to  do  impossible  things  by  tho  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  tho  most  painful  year  —  sava  tlie  year —  that  I  have 
ever  suffered.  But  it  has  passed.  I  have  come  out  of  it.  The 
cause  has  como  out  of  it,  and  is  bcgiumng  to  giro  signs  of  vitality. 
I  enter  upon  another  year  not  without  some  gloom  and  apprehen- 
sion, for  political  madmen  are  raising  voice  and  ann  against  ,thd 
Board  ;  but  I  enter  it  with  a  detcnnination,  that,  I  trust,  will  prove 
a  maicb  for  secondary  causes.  If  ihc  First  Cause  has  doomed  onr 
overthrow,  I  give  it  up ;  but,  if  any  thing  short  of  that,  I  hold  on. 
Three  lectures  this  week. 

Jan.  26.  This  week,  on  Wednesday,  Governor  Morton  gave  his 
inaugural  address.  He  cut  the  Board  of  Education  entirely. 
ProhahJy  he  did  not  tnoie  of  its  exittenet.  Ho  has  got  to  know 
it.  He  has  mode  a  mistake  on  bis  own  personal  account,  I  believe. 
But  time  will  moke  further  developments. 

Feb.  %  Some  partisan  men  are  making  efforts  to  demolish  the 
Board  of  Education ;  but  all  the  jealousies  which  ignorance  en- 
genders cannot  be  entered  and  recorded  here.  It  is  my  fortune  to 
stand  as  the  pioneer  of  this  movement ;  and,  like  other  pioneers,  I 
cannot  expect  to  escape  nnscathed.  But  it  is  a  cause  worth  being 
eocrifict'd  fur :  and,  first,  I  will  try  to  conquer ;  but,  if  conquest  is 
impossible,  then  I  will  try  to  bear. 
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Feb.  16.  Looked  over  the  last  proof-ehcet  of  my  Bcport  od 
Friday.  It  nrill  be  distributed  to-morruw.  What  fate  aw^ta  it,  I 
most  wait  to  see.  It  has  caused  me  great  ansiety ;  and,  if  it  causes 
anxiety  to  my  friends,  we  shall  be  a  sorry  company.  But  it  has 
aimed  at  truth ;  and  if  it  brings  tnith  down,  and  allows  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  and  to  enjoy  it,  the  labor  it  has  cost  will  be  repaid 
with  abounding  joy.  I  have  done  ray  best  in  the  circumstances,  and 
most  Btifion  my  back  to  take  consequences. 

BosToa,  Feb.  22, 1840. 

G.  CoMDE,  Esq.,  New  Haven.  Jtfy  very  dear  Sir,  —  It  is 
now  almost  two  months  since  I  received  your  kind  parting,  and,  as 
yet,  unanswered  note.  It  grieved  mc  to  bo  sick  ;  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it  was  your  departure  from  the  city,  without  anothtr 
interview,  and  another  expression  both  of  the  benefits  and  the  plear 
sure  I  had  derived  from  your  acquaintance,  I  was  almost  more  sorry 
for  the  effect  than  for  the  cause.  After  that  capsize,  I  righted 
pretty  soon :  and  need  enough  of  it  there  was ;  for  the  boat  in  which 
some  of  the  interests  of  education  seem  to  be  embarked  has  been 
assailed  by  cross-currents,  head-flaws,  and  some  monsters  of  the 
deep.  But  Palinurus  has  not  flcpt,  and  she  will  weather  the  storm. 
First  came  the  Governor's  Address,  which  committed  that  high  ■ 
treason  to  truth  which  consists  in  perverting  great  principles  to 
selfish  ends.  Then  the  ciy  of  expense  has  been  raised ;  and,  were 
.  an  Englishman  to  hear  it,  he  would  think  the  Board  of  Education 
was  trying  to  outvie  the  British  national  debt.  But  it  will  end  in 
alienating  a  portion  of  the  public  mind  from  the  cause,  which  it  will 
cost  us  another  year's  labor  to  rccLiim. 

What  an  enemy  to  the  human  race  is  a  party-man !  To  get 
oshore  himself  is  his  only  object :  he  cares  not  vho  else  sinks. 

There  are  some  good  men  in  Albany ;  which  proves  that  Xatnro 
will  have  some  good  souls,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  baffle  her. 
There  was  your  friend  Mr.  Dean  of  Albany,  and  Mr.  Barnard,  now 
representative  in  Congress,  and  Gen.,  Dix,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State,  who  are  worthy  to  be  remembered  in  any  oonsultatioa  about 
deotroying  the  d^. 
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I  have  JQst  been  listening  to  a  coone  of  lectures  on  geology.  This 
is  truly  a  magnificent  science.  It  has  kept  my  causality  and  vene- 
ration in  a  state  of  great  activity.  I  never  enjoyed  but  one  course 
of  lectures  more  than  that.  Tbe  fact  that  nuide  it  most  deligbtfiil 
to  me  was,  that  many  of  oar  granite,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica 
State  Orthodox  attended ;  and  beibre  all  tbeso,  tbe  lecturer,  who  is 
knovn  to  be  one  of  tbe  elect,  aaaaulted,  bombarded,  battered,  and 
demolished  the  nz-days'  account  of  the  creation,  until  I  BOmetimos 
fencied  I  could  hear  Moses  himself  crying  out,  "  Et  tu.  Brute  ? " 
Probably  they  would  not  have  beaid  the  some  thing  from  any  other 
maa  extant.  He  not  only  enlarged  tbe  creation  unmonsoly,  but  he 
reduced  the  Deluge  to  a  mere  puddle.  He  said  fhero  was  not  an 
exisdng  pbonomenon  en  earth  which  could  certaialy  be  traced  to  it. 
All  this  broke  up  through  the  primary  and  secondary  formations  of 
Ingotry,  just  as  his  own  volcanic  fires  rushed  up  through  tbe  corre- 
sponding geological  strata.  When,  m  tbe  last  lecture  but  one,  be 
oame  to  the  upheaving  action  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  he  only 
desciibed  in  the  physical  world  what  I  bad  seen  going  on  every  day, 
eo  far  as  his  audience  was  concerned,  in  tbe  moral.  Ho  attempted 
to  reconcile  himself  to  Moses;  but  that  mode  one  think  of  the  two 
men  (is  it  not  in  "  Gil  Bias"?)  who  shook  hands,  and  were  enemies 
ever  afterwards.  .  .  . 

Farewell  to  you  both,  and  believe  me  ever,  with  the  greatest 
esteem.  Fours, 

HORACK  UANN. 

March  IS.  This  week  baa  been  wholly  devoted  to  preparations 
to  meet  the  atrocious  attack  upon  the  Board  of  Education.  Tbe 
question  still  pends;  but  I  am  too  much  exhausted  and  worn  out  to 
comment  upon  it.  I  am  compcUed  to  go  to  New  York ;  end  the 
.  chance  is  that  I  must  be  absent  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.  This 
is  bad,  but  inevitable.  I  must  submit;  bat  the  cause  shall  not  die, 
if  I  can  sustain  or  resuscitate  it.  New  modes  may  be  found,  if  old 
ones  fail.  Perseverance,  perseverance,  and  so  on  a  thousand  times, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

March  19.  New  York.  Was  obliged  to  leave  Boston  yester- 
day in  the  midst  of  the  Beport  of  tbe  Education  Committee  for  abot 
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isMng  the  Board.  Of  course,  the  question  is  undoubtedly  decided ; 
but  I  remain  in  ignorance,  and  must  do  so  until  to-morrow  moraing, 
fflien,  on  arrival  of  the  mails,  I  shall  learn  its  fate.  Let  it  come. 
If  the  Board  is  abolished,  it  will  show  bow  much  is  to  be  done  in 
this  great  cause  ;  and  I  think  it  will  only  inspire  me  with  new  zeal 
to  accomplish  it.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  it  triumphs,  then  its  cltum 
to  public  favor  must  be  evidenced  by  the  good  it  shall  accomplish. 
In  either  case,  I  stand  almost  pledged,  if  tight,  to  advnnce  the  right ; 
if  wrong,  to  repair  the  wrong. 

March  21.  Heard  yesterday  From  Boston  that  the  bigots  and 
vandals  had  been  signally  defeated  in  their  wicked  attempts  to  do- 
Btroy  the  Boanl  of  Education :  182  in  favor  of  the  attempt,  245 
gainst  it.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  into  a 
state  to  describe  the  merits  of  the  case.  Perhaps  I  may  do  it  gome 
time ;  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  doing ;  but  the  lettere  of  congratnlor 
tion  over  their  defeat  show  how  much  others  enjoy  it. 

Yesterday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe  arrived  here  from  New  Haven; 
and  we  soon  struck  up  a  bargain  to  travel  together  to  the  West. 
From  this  I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  and  advantage.  To  be 
able  to  enjoy  for  a  month  the  society  of  that  man  will  familiarize 
great  truths  to  my  mind,  if  it  does  not  communicate  many  new 
ones.     The  utilt  et  dulce  could  rarely  be  more  happily  united. 

March  22.  .  .  .  Another  huzza  from  Boston  to-day  on  acconat 
of  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

March  28.  Washington.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  the  Capitol.  This  is  the  first  day  I  ever  set  my  fbot 
npon  soil  polluted  by  slavery.  This  day,  on  mtnesaing  group! 
of  colored  persons,  such  feelings  have  poured  into  my  mind  as  I 
have  no  language  to  express.  They  are  too  strong  to  be  formed 
into  words.  To-night,  after  many  days  of  excitement,  my  mind  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  declare  wliat  is  in  it.  At  some  future  time,  I 
hope  these  emotions  may  take  body  and  life. 

March  30.  Yesterday  attended  meeting  in  the  Capitol,  and 
beard  a  roaralion.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  sermon ;  but  it 
had  not  one  idea  calculated  to  give  clearer  views  of  truth  or  stronger 
feelings  of  duty.  Ob !  when  will  the  world  be  free  from  the  drag- 
chun  of  most  of  the  clergy  ? 
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To-day  I  have  been  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representative! 
and  in  the  Senate  Chamber ;  have  seen  the  rooms,  and  heard  the 
m^inates.  My  impression  of  the  magnifitence  of  the  former  has 
been  increased  more  than  that  of  the  greatness  of  the  laller.  Oh ! 
how  much  good  might  these  men  do,  if  they  would  forget  the  intor- 
OHts  of  party,  and  attend  to  the  welfare  of  mankind !  'Civilization 
would  bound  forward  with  unwonted  speed,  if  the  tenth  part  of  the 
talent  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  resources  were  devoted  to  the 
amolioralion  of  the  race,  which  arc  now  neutralized  by  the  conflicts 
of  parties.  Would  each  party  strive  for  the  whole,  each  would  be 
Taetly  more  benefited  than  it  now  is. 

March  31.  Baltimore.  .  .  ,  Ascended  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, ISOfectin  height,  and  cost  $200,000,  —  a  great  height  and  a 
great  sum  ;  but  ihcy  were  for  a  great  man.  He  left  his  monument, 
however,  in  iho  improved  condition  of  his  country :  that  is  the 
only  noble  monument. 

April  5.  Wheeling.  .  .  .  The  Alleghanies  are  not  stupendous 
to  the  perceptive,  but  only  to  the  refleetive,  faculties.  The  geolo- 
gical charneteristics  were  full  of  interest.  As  we  rode  toward  their 
Bununit,  tlic  strata  wore  almost  uniformly  inclining  upward.  We 
then  passed  on  about  fifty  miles,  aurrounded  only  by  hills  of  Mtrao- 
what  more  than  ordinary  magnitude.  Here  the  slrala  were  more 
nearly  horizontal :  they  were  of  trap.  When  we  came  to  the  very 
BUinmil,  they  were  of  granite ;  and,  the  moment  we  began  to  descend 
from  the  western  brow,  the  trap  re-appeared,  and  the  dip  was  toward 
the  west.  I  was  lost  in  amazement  in  contemplating  the  vital 
fbrees  that  upheaved  this  ponderous  mass.  The  vastness  of  the 
power,  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  exerted, 
were  too  immense  for  my  comprehemdon,  and  made  me  yield  myself 
to  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  reverence.  Bald  Mountain  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  point  on  this  road.  Laurel  Hill  is  the  wcslemmost  battle- 
ment. From  this  the  descent  is  rapid;  so  rapid,  indeed,  that,  in  half 
tn  hour,  I  think  our  thermometer  must  have  rii>en  ten  or  fifteen  dc' 
greea.  The  woods  hitherto  had  circumscribed  our  prospect  to  the 
narrowest  limits;  and,  as  the  read  wound  around  the  sides  of  hills 
which  it  could  not  directly  surmount,  our  view  extended  forward  only 
%  few  rods.    But  at  thie  point,  all  at  once,  as  though  a  crutsin  had 
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been  mthdrawn,  the  Great  Valley  of  the  West  burst  upon  us.  Away 
in  iho  horizon,  aa  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direction,  we 
saw  all  that  the  convexity  of  the  earth's  surface  would  allow.  It 
was  like  a  glance  from  a  lnf\y  headland  upon  the  outstretched  plain 
of  the  ocean,  which,  though  lorel,  seems  to  rifie  in  the  distance. 
So  here  we  seemed  to  (lee  distant  and  gigantic  mounl^ns ;  and  we 
only  knew  by  reflection,  that  what  seemed  to  l)e  a  circular  wall  of 
distant  mounlaloH  was  only  an  apparent  elevation,  owing  to  immeneo 
extent,  where  miles  in  length  made  only  an  inch  in  height.  It  was 
only  in  this  way  that  wo  approximated  to  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  vastncss  of  the  region  which  wo  saw,  and  of  that  immeasun- 
bly  vaster  region  which  we  could  not  see,  —  of  tliat  world  of  terri- 
tory which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  vision  and  below  the  line  of 
light. 

April  8,  Cinciunati.  ...  I  waa  told  by  the  pilot  of  the  boat  in 
which  wo  camo  from  Wlicehng  to  this  place,  that,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  he  could  form,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Pitts- 
burg is  a))out  470  miles,  and  that  the  River  Monongahela  is  navi* 
gable  by  stcamlioats  ninety  miles  above  Pittsburg.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  only  way  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  this  country  is  to  travel 
through  it.  No  ima^natlon  can  give  the  realizing  sense  of  its 
vastness.  wliieh  is  caused  by  that  deepening,  day  after  day,  of  the 
impression  made  by  actually  seeing  it.  and  by  combining  the  two 
elements  of  rapidity  and  length  of  time  in  passing  over  it.  Tho 
imagination  may  conceive  of  great  extent  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  a 
minute :  but  imagination  cannot  hold  on  day  alter  day ;  and  all  her 
impressions  upon  the  brain  do  not  leave  traces  so  vivid,  deep,  and 
stronv  as  come  from  actual  oli^rvation.  and  from  beinj;  made  to 
comprehend  by  seeing  and  feeling,  suffering  and  enjoying. 

April  11,  Spent  tho  evening  of  Thursday  at  tho  house  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Guilfonl.  IIo  is  tho  author  of  tho  school  system  of  Ohio. 
He  prcpareil  tho  bill  and  carricil  it  through  the  Stoto  Senate  in 
1825.  What  great  results  have  followed  from  this  measure !  Here 
is  an  cucourageineut.  Cannot  I  work  in  a  faith  tliat  needs  only  to 
look  as  far  forward  as  fifteen  years? 

April  20.  .  .  .  On  Monday  wo  went  lo  tho  "  North  Bend  "  to 
see  Gen.  Harrison,  as  probable  a  candidate  for  the  next  Preaidencj 
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u  any  man  m  the  country.  He  had  been  ill,  —  palo,  thin,  hia  skin 
shriTellcd,  and  his  motions  weak.  He  entered  into  conTersnlion, 
however,  and  eeemed  to  gain  strength  and  vivacity  as  he  proceeded. 
His  conversation  was  sensible,  without  being  learned  or  profound. 
His  manners  had  the  ntmost  EiDiplicity.  In  the  couive  of  the  vUit, 
be  spoke  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  borne  o  conspicuous  part,  with- 
out the  slightest  elation  ;  and  referred  to  his  own  frugal  and  homely 
life,  without  a  hint  that  his  poverty  was  a  thing  either  to  be  proud  of 
or  ashamed  of.  His  dwelling  is  humble.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
lai^  enclosure,  all  of  which  is  a  lawn,  except  that  behind  the  houae, 
which  is  a  gard^i.  The  whole  is  enclosed  hy  what  is  called  In 
New  England  a  "  Virginia  fence."  We  entered  this  enclosure  by 
S  gate  large  enough  for  carts  w  carriages.  There  was  no  small 
gate  or  tum-stilo  hy  the  side  of  the  principal  one,  as  usual ;  it  hav 
ing  been  wisely  inferred  that  whatever  could  enter  through  a  small 
gate  might  enter  through  a  large  one.  The  gale  was  socured  by  a 
wooden  latch  and  button ;  and  the  only  process  necessary  in  order 
to  open  it  was  to  put  the  arm  between  its  different  roils,  move  the 
button,  raise  the  btcb.  press  against  the  gate,  and  the  feat  was  fully 
■ccomplisbcd.  I  doubt  much  if  Windsor  Park  lias  any  such  gate 
in  all  its  avenues.  The  path  leading  from  the  gate  aforesaid  to  the 
door  was  sncli  as  had  been  formed  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
by  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  the  indiscriminate  feet  of  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds.  Of  walks  gravelled  below  and  nrborcd  above  wc  saw 
none.  The  greensward  had  not  been  disturhed  to  make  way  for 
flowers.  The  water  had  not  been  gathered  into  fountains,  but 
Bought  its  way,  irrespective  of  jets  d'eau,  wherever  tiio  laws  of 
gravitation  inclined  it.  The  statues  had  not  yet  loft,  the  qnany. 
Tlie  doorsteps  were  such  lanuDEC  of  unhewn  ami  undressed  stone  as 
Nature  bad  provided.  All  that  ait  had  done  was  to  put  them  in 
the  right  place. 

The  house  was  a  building  with  two  wings.  Part  of  the  central 
building  was  veritable  logs,  though  now  covered  externally  hy  clap- 
lioank,  and  within  by  wainscoting.  This  covering  and  these  wings 
have  been  added  since  the  log  nucleus  was  rolled  together.  The  fui^ 
niturc  of  the  parior  could  not  have  drawn  verj'  largely  upon  any  one's 
resources.     The  walls  were  oroaoteuted  with  a  fbw  portruts,  some 
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in  fraines,  some  disembodied  from  a  frame.  The  dmwing-room 
was  fitted  up  more  in  modom  stjie ;  but  the  whole  of  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  in  three  roome  might  have  cost  two  bondted  or 
one  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 

I  think  that  half  the  farmera  and  mechanics  in  Norfolk  County, 
Mass.,  have  a  room  quite  as  well  furnished  as  the  best  I'oom  of 
Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  the  leading  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  hilliard-room  of  a  certain 
gentleman  in  Boston  would  buy  the  general  out  of  house  and  home. 

But  how,  Mr.  Traveller  and  Taker-of-notes,  did  all  this  act  upon 
your  contemplations?  Those  were  my  lucubrations  thereupon. 
From  that  homely  gateway  never  went  forth  any  armed  band  to  do 
injustice.  No  blood  of  human  victims  was  upon  the  portals  of  the 
door.  If  there  were  no  flowers  along  the  path,  no  tears  had  been 
transmuted  into  hue  and  odor  by  the  taskmaster ;  and  rather  would  I 
go  out  and  in  amid  that  rude  carpentry,  and  sleep  beneath  a  thatched 
roof  on  a  bed  of  straw,  with  obtruding  winds  and  storms  for  my 
lullaby,  than  dwell  in  princely  palaces,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  like 
that  of  Eden,  when  the  wealth  that  created  the  enchantmentB 
around  me  had  been  plundered  in  war,  or  wrung  by  oppregsion 
fiom  toiling  vassals. 

The  conversation  and  phrenological  appearance  of  Gen,  Harrison 
indicated  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  without  any  great  strength.  His 
superiority  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  absence  of  disturbing  forces, 
rather  than  from  original  energy.  He  said,  that,  when  Mr.  Webster 
came  to  see  him  a  few  years  ago,  he  prepared  such  entertainment 
for  him  as  his  house  afforded,  but  hod  no  wine ;  and  added,  that  hs 
had  had  none  in  his  house  for,  I  think,  twenty  years.  He  told  his 
guests  on  that  occasion  that  ho  should  be  glad  to  give  Ihcm  some,  as 
they  were  probably  accustomed  to  it ;  but  that,  if  he  had  bought  any, 
he  probably  should  not  bo  able  to  pay  for  it.  After  Mr.  Webster 
went  away,  he  inquired  of  his  follow-guesta  if  it  wore  really  true 
that  the  general  did  not  keep  wine ;  and  remarked,  that  he  thought 
ho  should  have  it,  whether  he  could  pay  for  it  or  not. 

We  were  shown  an  eagle,  which  had  been  caught  a  few  months 
since,  and  presented  to  the  general  at  a  public  meeting.  At  the 
bittla  of  Fort  Meigs,  an  eagle  was  seen  hovering  oyer  the  anuieti  in 
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the  midst  of  tbe  engagement ;  and  the  orator,  with  a  poet's  licenae, 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  proaume  that  the  eagle,  which  was  then 
Kgnrded  as  an  omen  of  martial  victory  over  the  foreign  enemies  of 
the  couQiry,  was  the  same  which  woe  now  caught,  and  was  to  be  the 
omen  of  a  civil  victory  over  its  domestic  fucs ;  that  is,  in  plain 
prose,  of  a  triumph  of  the  Whigs  over  tho  Van  Buren  party.  When 
Mr.  J.  C.  Vanghan,  who  accompanied  us,  said  that  lie  must  keep 
tho  eagle,  according  to  the  trust,  until  that  political  victory  eould 
be  achieved,  —  "Ah!"  said  the  general  very  promptly,  "there 
is  another  condition  to  that.  If  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  repent  of  his 
iniquities,  then  he  may  remain  where  he  is,  and  I  wilt  remain  where 
lam." 

He  has  no  predominant  self-esteem,  or  love  of  approbation.  Those 
organs  are  small.  Conibativeness  is  also  small.  Aliment iveness  and 
acqniutivcness  are  almost  wanting.  The  moral  region  is  tolerably 
developed ;  but  this  absence  of  tho  great  mi^liiof-working  propensi- 
ties ^ves  it  ftiir  play.  This  is  the  key  to  his  character  and  his- 
tory. .  .  . 

I  have  never  enjoyed  and  at  the  same  lime  profiled  so  much  by 
the  society  of  any  individual  with  whom  I  have  met  as  by  that  of 
Mr.  Combe ;  so  that,  as  a  traveller,  I  can  hardly  have  a  greater 
misfortune  than  to  miss  him.  I  hope  they  wil!  return  from  Cin- 
cinnati, therefore,  that  we  may  go  up  the  river  together. 

This  country  has  been  created  on  a  splendid  scale  of  phyisienl 
magnificence.  Are  its  intellectual  and  moral  proportions  to  lie  of 
a  corrcfiponding  greatness  ?  We  trust  in  God  they  ore  ;  for,  if  such 
•an  energy  of  physical  nature  predominates,  it  will  lead  to  extremes 
of  liccntioosnesB,  of  brutal  indulgence  of  all  kinds,  such  as  tbe 
world  has  never  yet  exhibited. 

April  24.  No  Mr.  Combe.  My  desire  to  see  him  is  so  great, 
'  that  I  defer  my  departure  till  to-morrow.  If  he  does  not  come  by 
that  time,  I  must  bid  adieu  to  the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  him 
again.     This  will  be  most  painiiil.  .  .  . 

BoSTOK,  Mnf  ft,  1S40. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  ANB  Mrs.  Cohbe, — I  am  suffering  under  a  malady 
for  which  there  is  no  prescription  in  the  pliunnacopceia,  nor  any 
skill  in  the  profoBSOis  of  the  healing  art.    It  ia  an  intflUectual  and 
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Dtoral  atropby.  After  being  high  fed  for  five  or  six  weeks,  I  am 
Boddenly  put  upon  the  teetoUl  system.  How  I  long  for  the  noeta 
rt  die»  deonim  again  !  For  a  renewal  of  this  wLse  pleasure,  or 
pleasant  wisdom,  I  would  sleep  with  a  stoam-boiler  breathing  in  my 
face,  or  "lie  over"  in  that  odd  caravansary  where  Jonah  took 
lodgings  for  three  daya  and  nights ;  or,  if  nothing  else  would  pro- 
eore  it,  I  would  again  enter  a  canal-boat.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
Ijord  Byron  said, — that  hearing  Mrs.  Siddons  had  disqualified  him 
from  enjoying  the  theatre  forever.  Wo  came  from  Stonington  to 
Providence,  and  from  Providence  to  Boston,  ninety  miles,  in 
three  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Had  the  cars  bolted  from  the 
track,  or  butted  upon  it,  no  righteousness  would  have  saved  us.  .  ,  . 

Territorially,  how  insignificant  Massachusetts  appears  to  me !  It 
is  not  large  enough  for  a  door-yard  for  the  West.  Rhode  Island 
always  seemed  to  mo  vety  minute,  compared  with  Massachusetts; 
and  I  remember  that  one  of  my  brothcr^iollogians  at  Previdence, 
who  was  oifended  at  jwuiothing  there,  once  threatened  tb  tkovel  it 
into  the  ocean  !  but,  as  compared  witli  that  trons-Alleglianic  world 
(of  which  there  is  enough  to  make  a  planet),  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  tlio  two.  But,  as  you  say,  every  thing  is  by  com- 
parison ;  or,  more  classically,  "'  smallness  isas  peoples  thinks."  ,  .  , 
I  found  all  things  had  subsided  into  accustomed  quiet  or  torpor  in 
relation  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  universal  forces  of  society 
are  all  concentrated  upon  a  revival  in  religion,  or  a  change  in  the 
administration.  Distant  and  foreign  events  are  said  to  have  charms 
for  our  people.  If  so,  the  cause  of  education  should  begin  to  have 
attractions  for  them ;  for  I  hardly  know  of  any  thing  more  distant  or 
foreign  to  them  than  that.  .  .  . 

Well,  my  dear  friends,  I  must  bid  you  farewell.  Had  I  control 
over  the  'aws  of  Nature,  I  should  fill  not  only  the  month  of  June, 
but  all  the  rest  of  your  days,  with  special  providences  in  your  behalf. 
Farewell  again ;  and  whatever  words  are  the  strongest  to  express  my 
esteem  and  affection,  consider  me  as  saying  them. 

HORACE  MANN. 

May  10.  I  arrived  in  Boston  a  week  since,  after  a  journey  of 
three  tboDaand  miles.    In  Philadelphia  I  parted  with  Mr,  Combe, 
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irlia  BMins  to  me  to  understand,  far  better  than  any  other  man  I 
ever  saw,  the  principles  on  which  the  human  race  has  been  formed, 
and  by  following  which  their  most  Buro  and  rapid  advancement 
would  bo  securod.  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  a  mind 
which  handled  such  great  subjects  with  sach  eaae,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  with  such  justness.  He  has  conslanlly  gratified  my  strongest 
Realties.  The  world  knows  him  not.  In  the  next  centuiy,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  greatest  man  of  the 
present.  But  he  has  a  mind  fitted  for  this  extensive  range.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  cause  him  great  pain,  were  he  to  believe 
that  hia  name  would  never  cmei^  into  celebrity :  but  he  has  an  - 
extent  of  thought  by  which  the  next  age  is  noT7  present  to  bim, 
aod  he  sees  .that  his  persecuted  and  contemned  views  will  then  be 
trinmphaat;  and,  with  that  assurance,  he  can  forego  contemporary 
applause.  Let  me,  too,  labor  for  something  more  enduring  thao 
myself. 

May  23.     Another  Abstract  of  school  retama  to  be  prepared, 
and,  of  course,  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  to  be  done;  but  to 
this  I  go  with  good  heart,  knowing  the  wonder-working  power  of 
.  diligence. 

The  Governor  said  that  he  had  not  Itecn  satisfied  with  the  course 
of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  library.  The  act  creating  them  was 
veiy  general.  It  made  it  their  duty  to  attend  to  education  in  all 
its  parts.  He  did  not  know  but  that  the  act  would  authorize 
them  to  take  measures  for  the  miUtary  education  of  the  people.  The 
form  of  approval  adopted  by  the  Board  seemed  to  cany  us  back  a 
century  or  two.  It  approiimates  to  a  Ucense.  If  it  were  a  new 
question,  he  should  be  opposed.  It  louks  like  the  old  black-lcttcr 
licenses.  He  could  not  sanction  it  without  compromising  his  own 
rights.  He  professed  not  to  wish  to  injure  those  who  had  embarked 
in  it ;  was  willing  it  should  continue,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
the  names ;  was  very  much  in  favor  of  libraries. 

The  second  day,  Mr.  Hudson  called  him  out  by  saying  that  it 
seemed  useless  to  discuss  questions  about  altering  tlie  form  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  until  it  was  known  how  fiir  the  objections  of 
any  member  went,  whether  to  the  present  form  only,  or  to  the  wbolo 
plan.    To  this  the  Governor  replied,  that  he  doubt«d  the  right  and 
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the  propriety  of  the  Board  giving;  nny  recommcndatloa  to  books; 
and  he  read  part  of  a  letter  which  ho  had  prepared  to  send  to  the 
publishers,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  I  must  dcchne  to  give  mj  official 
sanction  to  any  book  which  has  been  or  may  be  presented  to  the 
Board"! 

After  this,  a  modification  became  indispensable.  Thus  baa  tho 
most  excellent  plan  of  tho  Board,  in  relation  to  this  most  important 
Bobject,  been  defeated. 

WHESTnAU,  Jana  II,  ISM. 

My  dear  Fbiesij,  —  I  received  your  former  letter  while  Iwai 
putting  up  lightning^onductors  to  draw  off  the  electricity  from  that 
cloud  that  bad  been  raised  against  tho  Board.  For  a  few  days,  I 
assure  you  there  was  not  much  leisure ;  and  finally,  as  you  know, 
the  moral  paragreles  drew  off  the  elements  of  fanaticism  and  mam- 
mon with  which  it  was  bursting,  ...  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
make  you  see  that  this  cause  is  wholly  a  practical  one,  and  that  all 
advancement  in  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  human  means,  and  not 
by  transcendentalism  ;  but  it  in  hard,  after  all,  to  correct  any  one's 
mistakes,  when  those  mistakes  come  from  having  higher,  purer, 
more  disinterested  feehngs  than  belong  to  tho  rest  of  mankind. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  story  you  told  mc  of  the  young 
lady  at  the  Normal  school.  I  rejoice  that  the  motive  to  do  right 
prevailed;  though  I  think.it  was  the  absence  of  intellectual  light 
that  gave  such  an  aspect  to  the  subject.  The  higher  eentimenta 
run  into  mii^takes  almost  ns  easily  as  the  propensities.  Intellect 
and  knowledge  are  equally  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  both. 
You  havo  adverted  to  another  subject,  on  which,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  say  a  word.  You  lefl  it  at  my  discretion  to  do  as  I  thought  best 
about  presenting  your  note  to  the  Board.  I  e.\ercise<I  tliat  discre- 
tion, but  said  nothing  to  you  at  the  lime,  because  I  felt  it  would  be 
iftpossiblc  to  make  you  eoo  all  the  inherent  difficulties  with  wliitb 
tho  subject  was  surrounded.  I  strained  my  bead  and  bctrt  for 
three  months  lust  spring,  and  almost  brought  on  insanity  or  idiocy, 
to  obviate  the  difficulties,  to  allay  the  prejuilicc.=,  to  harmonize  the 
oppositions,  which  encompassed  thut  enterprise.  I  had  the  assistance 
sf  no  mortal  in  it  all.     Nay,  some,  who  ought  to  have  aided  me, 
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almost  openly  blamed  me  that  I  did  not  at  once  make  a  perfect  man, 
as  God  made  Adam,  and  set  him  over  the  school,  without  eay 

But  the  Nonnal  School  has  "got  to  going,"  and  will  go  at 
some  time,  though  this  attempt  should  fail :  but  it  never  nould  go 
without  more  or  less  of  these  obstacles ;  aud  I  foci  glad,  therefore, 
that  the  pioneering  has  been  done.  ...  If  you  have  leisure,  a 
good  use  you  can  ma!ce  of  part  of  it  would  be  -in  writing  to  me. 
I  have  muuh  that  I  would  say  to  you,  had  I  time;  but  a  printing- 
press  is  roaring  behind  me,  and  I  must  say  good-by. 
Affectionately  aa  ever, 

H.  M. 

Attff.  9.  I  have  only  to  record  that  yesCorday  I  had  the  last 
proof  of  the  Abstract.  That  great  work,  therefore,  with  the  escep- 
tioQ  of  the  Index,  Report,  fiie. ,  is  done ;  a  labor  in  which  I  have 
almost  died  within  the  last  ten  weeks.  I  now  resolve  never  to 
undertake  to  do  so  much  work  in  so  short  a  time  again.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  natural  and  organic  laws :  these  are  wisely  framed, 
and  it  is  unwise  to  disregard  them. 

Tins  kind  of  resolve  was,  perhaps,  tlio  only  kind  tliat 
Mr.  Maun  never  kept.  He  always  did  the  woik  that 
presented  itself,  let  it  cost  him  what  it  might;  and  was 
often  so  prostrated  by  his  exertions,  —  which  were  always 
ardently  made,  and  with  his  whole  tionl,  —  that  his 
friends  feared  lie  would  wholly  disable  himself.  I  pro- 
ceed with  extracts  from  his  journal,  that  the  world  may 
know  tliat  his  office  was  no  sinecure.  He  continued  to 
lecture  several  times  a  week  from  this  date, 

Aug.  29.  Lectured  extempore  at  Holmes  Ilole,  owing  t«  th« 
peculiaiities  of  the  place  ;  then  at  Nautucket,  at  Sew  Bedford,  at 
the  convention.  An  extempore  lecture  at  Westjwrt  to  a  small  au- 
dience. A  liundrctl  citizens  went  from  New  Bedford  to  Wcstport 
to  hear  a  |>ohticul  address  a  few  evenings  ago,  which  i^  exceed- 
ingly flattering  to  my  self-esteem,  aud  love  of  approbation.     But  I 
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must  take  my  pay,  not  out  of  thoee  organa,  but  out  of  consclentioua- 
neas  and  benevoltince :  these  arc  long-lived  powers,  and  shall  stand 
when  the  day  of  the  others  is  passed  away  forever.  This  county 
in  one  of  the  dark  spots  of  the  earth.  I  would  pray  most  heartily 
for  the  succe:)?  of  the  convention  to-morrow,  but  am  satis6ed  that 
success,  if  it  eomos  at  all,  must  eoniG  from  works,  not  prayers. 
Politics  have  ahsorbed  every  thing  else  here.  Tlie  idea  of  effect- 
ing political  reforms  by  reforming  the  sources  whence  all  evils  pro- 
ceed scema  not  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  this  people. 

Sept.  10.  Tuesday,  the  convention  at  Bridgewater;  vbJcb, 
considering  all  circumstances,  was  pretty  fair.  Wednesday,  we 
launched  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School.  How  much  depends 
upon  its  success !  Last  evening,  I  returned  to  give  the  last  touch 
to  the  Abstract.  A  better  work  on  the  subject  never  has  appeared, 
as  I  believe,  in  any  language.  It  cannot  but  do  immense  good ; 
and  half  a  century  hence,  I  predict,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  of  the  age.  Now  it  will 
excite  no  notice  except  in  a  few  minds ;  unless,  indeed,  some  bad 
perwns  may  seize  upon  it  as  a  means  of  mischief.* 

Sept.  15.  Wellfloet:  a  miserable,  contemptible,  deplorable  con- 
vention. This  morning,  on  arriving,  I  found  that  not  the  slightest 
thing  had  been  done  by  way  of  arrangement ;  absolutely  nothing. 
To-morrow  I  will  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet  in  regard  to  this 
place.  Thus  far  I  have  found  things  in  a  deplorable  condition  in 
this  county.  How  will  it  bo  ten  years  licnco  ?  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  not  to  bo  anticipated  anywhere  in  Massachusetts. 
But  I  see  every  day  how  much  is  to  be  done.  On  Wednesday, 
the  ICth,  I  came,  through  Easthnm,  Orleans,  and  Brewster,  to 
Dennis.  Visit*d  several  schools  and  schoolbouses,  and  found  both 
schools  and  scboolhouBOS  very  miserable.  Lectured  in  tho  even- 
ing ;  making  four  successive  evenings  of  lecturing.  Thursday, 
went  to  South  Dennis  to  see  if  any  interest  could  be  found  or 
inspired  there.  .  .  .  Viat^d  a  school  where  the  intellectual  exer- 
cises were  wretched  in  the  extreme  :  returned,  and  visited  another 
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in  the  aflemooQ  with  but  little  more  sal^action.      At  evening 

came  to  YarmoutU:  called  on  Mr.  ,  with  whom  I  did  not 

feet  veiy  good-natured,  on  account  of  bis  want  of  interest  in 
the  schools.  Thus  ends  the  Cape  tour,  with  all  the  good  in  proa 
pect. 

Sept.  30.  Had  a  meagre  convention  lart.  wook  at  Barre.  Poli- 
tica  are  the  idol  which  the  people  have  gone  after,  and  the  true 
gods  must  go  without  worship.  The  President  of  the  County 
Association,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  iDatniction,  saw 
fit  to  stay  away.  When  those  who  heretofore  have  professed  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  cause,  and  who  seem  bound  to  support 
it  by  their  official  relations,  CUT  off,  I  mnst  do  so  much  the  more,  — 
both  their  part  and  my  own. 

Yesterday  I  closed  up  affairs  for  F.-anklin  County  by  a  conven- 
tion most  miserable  in  point  of  numbers ;  almost  all  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  village  going  out  of  it  to  attend  a  political  con- 
vention at  Deerfield.  Surely,  if  1  were  not  proof  aguinst  slights, 
neglects,  and  mortifications,  I  should  abandoa  this  cause  in  de- 
Bpwr.  But  it  is  this  indifference  which  makes  perseverance  a 
virtue.  Did  I  meet  with  universal  encouragement  and  sympathy, 
the  work  would  bo  eo  delightful  as  to  repay  escrtions  as  fast  aa 
they  were  made-  It  is  these  neglects  that  put  me  to  the  proof; 
and  I  will  stand  that  proof.  Yet  who  could  have  believed  before- 
hand that   such   men   as ,  ,  ,  ,  &c.,  would 

have  left  the  Common-school  Convention  in  their  own  town  to 
go  abroad  to  a  political  one  t 

Oct.  1.  Pittefield.  Viated  a  school  in  Lanesborongh ;  then 
came  here,  and  vimted  two  more.  To-morrow  is  the  day  of  the  con- 
vention, when  I  am  to  appear  before  somebody  perhaps,  but  proba- 
bly very  few.  All  causes  prosper  more  than  the  greatest  of  all ; 
and  eveiylKfdy  is  more  ready  to  hear  of  subordinate  and  temporary 
interests  than  of  primary  and  permanent  ones.  If  it  is  not  my 
mission  to  cliange  this  state  of  things,  it  is  to  commence  a  change 
of  proceedings  which  will  one  day  result  in  a  change. 

Oct.  2.  The  day  of  shame  is  over.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  tirao  op- 
pointed  for  the  convenlion,  not  an  individual  had  come  into  the 
place.     At  half-past  oleren,  eight  or  ten  made  their  appearanoe 
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from  other  towns,  who,  with  about  a  dozeo  on  the  spct,  coostitut- 
ed  the  convention.  Tliis  afternoon,  I  lectured  to  about  a  dozen 
women   and  some   hundred  men;    and,  jpimediately  after  I  got 

through,  the  compaaj  dtsperaed  like  a  flock  of  birds  that  have  boeu 
shot  into.  To-morrow  I  shall  shake  the  mud  (it  will  probably  bo 
rainy)  from  off  my  feet,  and  leave  this  place,  —  so  dark,  that  it 
pute  Uglit  out  before  it  reaches  it.  For  Woatfield  to-morrow,  wbei« 
I  have  some  hopes  of  a  better  time. 


_My  dbab  Mr.  Cohbe, —  .  .  .  You  ask  me  to  express  my  opinion 
about  your  "  Moral  Philosophy."  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  is  worthy  of  you.  That  it  should  be  equal  to  the  "  Constitution 
of  Man  "  was  impossible.  There  can  be  but  one  discoTery  of  the 
cireulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  lightning ;  and  so  there  can  be  but  one  author  of  the 
"  Constitution  of  Man."  He  or  others  may  apply  ita  principles  to 
facts,  and  to  new  combiuations  of  facts ;  but  the  great  discoverer 
must  stand  unequalled  by  himself  or  by  others.  Your  applications 
of  the  subject  to  erimlnal  legislation,  jurisprudence,  &c.,  will 
in  tltnc,  I  have  no  doubt,  work  revolutions  in  those  departments, 
but  not  undl  tlie  general  miad  has  become  imbued  and  saturated 
with  the  true  philosophy. 

The  political  excitement  of  this  country  is  locreaung  in  intenrftj 
beyond  all  former  parallel.  The  air  has  become  a  non-eonduetor  to 
all  sounds  except  such  as  come  from  the  politician's  mouth,  and  the 
light  ceases  to  be  reflected  except  to  the  politician's  eye ;  or  rather, 
without  accusing  Nature  of  any  departure  from  her  established 
usages,  there  seems  to  be  neither  ear  nor  eye  for  any  thing  but 
politics  People  are  running  to  and  frv ;  but  I  fear  the  great  mis- 
fortune is  that  knoteledge  doei  not  increase.  I  endeavored,  with  the 
use  of  all  my  previous  knowledge,  to  appoint  my  school  conveations  bo 
that  I  might  pass  between  the  drops ;  but,  behold  !  the  political  cou- 
Tentions  come,  not  in  drops,  but  in  a  sheet  which  it  is  impossible  to 
escape.  All  seems  to  indicate  that  Gen.  Harrison  will  be  our  next 
President.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  so  fierce  a  contest  between  the 
parties  is,  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  any  thing  to  gain  a  vote  ' 
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th«j  seem  not  to  look  beyond  the  next  election ;  that  ia,  to  them,  the 
day  of  judgment.  For  the  sake  of  getting  the  Catholic  votes  in 
Now  York,  llie  Ooremor  of  that  Slate  has  suggested  that  the  Cntholic 
sect  should  havo  their  proportion  of  the  school-money  distributed  by 
the  State,  to  expend  under  their  own  direction,  and,  of  course,  for 
the  propagation,  not  of  secular  knowledge  (bo  to  coll  it),  but 
of  religious  instruction ;  and  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  who  in  New 
York  19,  ex  o0Kio,  auperintendent  of  the  common  schoolB,  is  advo- 
cating tbe  same  cause. 

You  aoked  me  to  make  Buggestions  in  relation  te  subjects  proper 
to  be  treated  in  your  Journal.  I  know  of  nothing  by  which  you 
will  be  likely  to  do  more  good,  both  here  and  at  home,  than  by 
explaining  at  full  length,  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, what  obstacles  the  cause  of  general  education  baa  encountered, 
and  is  encountering,  in  Groat  Britain,  oapeeially  in  England,  through 
the  bigotry  of  the  religionists  {lucut  a  non  lucendo)  in  resisting  all 
measures  which  do  not  emanate  from,  or  cannot  be  controlled  by, 
thom ;  in  showing  how  the  spirit  of  our  kws  forbids  this  sectarian 
interference ;  and  commonting  in  proper  terms  upon  the  efforts 
of  fanatics  to  infuse  their  pecnliar  dogmas  into  the  great  subject  of 
education,  and  tbe  iniquity  of  politicians  who  favor  thoir  schemes 
for  polidcal  cSect.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe !  If  my  prayers  bad  any 
efficacy,  the  only  bounds  to  your  prosperity  and  happiness  would  be 
your  power  to  possess  and  enjoy  them. 

Ever  and  afibctionately  yours, 

HORACE  UANM. 


At  this  period,  Mr.  Mann's  phraseology  concerning  men- 
tal operations  underwent  a  striking  change,  dtic  to  his 
interest  in  the  plironological_ science  and  philosopiiy.  It 
somewhat  mars  the  gracefulness  of  his  speech  ;  but  then.* 
vas  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  him  in  giving  a  definite  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas  upon  a  subject  which  he  felt  to  he 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  that  mental  nomenclature. 
Soma  of  his  friends  used  to  tease  him  a  little  for  having 
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adopted  this  mode  of  expression  from  liis  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Combo ;  but  he  would  reply,  that  he  had  been  so 
long  bothered  by  metapbysicians  and  their  systems,  that 
he  enjoyed  speaking  wide  of  tliera  all.  He  did  not  coma 
to  all  Mr.  Combe's  conclusions,  nor  was  he  bound  by  his 
limitations ;  but  he  enjoyed  that  philosophy  which  recog- 
nized the  adaptation  of  every  faculty  to  its  appropriate 
object.  It  simplified  to  him  the  whole  theory  of  mental 
phenomena. 

Doaroir,  Kot.  B,  ISM. 

G.  CouBE,  Esq.,  Slateford,  Scotland.  M/ very  dear  Friend, — 
...  I  como  to  a  point  vbich  I  never  thought  would  arise  io  my 
intercourse  with  you.  From  my  earliest  acquaintance  viUi  you, 
our  relatioDS  have  liecn  established  upon  the  basis  of  fiicndship.  I 
Iiave  felt,  and  still  feel,  all,  and  more  than  all  that  I  have  cspressed ; 
and  now  the  occasion  which  tests  ^inccro  friendship,  tho  real  casut 
faderis,  as  tho  diplomatists  call  it,  has  come.  Both  Dr.  H.  and 
myself  are  disappointed  in  your  Journal.  How  much  of  it  cornea 
from  our  expectations  being  unduly  raised,  we  ore  unable  to  say ; 
but,  on  a  careful  review  of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  wo  cannot 
change  it.  That  yours  is  superior  to  the  common  class  of  joumaU, 
we  might  admit :  but  mere  superiority  ia  not  what  will  be  expected 
of  you ;  nay,  demanded ;  nay,  what  you  will  be  punisbcd  by 
pnhUc  opinion  for  not  producing.  The  antbor  of  the  "  Constitution 
of  Man  "  cannot  write  commonplaces  and  truisms,  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  mere  outside  of  society,  with  impunity.  Fublio 
expectation  ia  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  will  punish  him  for  omission 
as  well  as  for  commission.  We  ventured  to  surmise  that  you  must 
have  kept  a  note-book  of  your  goings  from  place  to  place,  and  of 
daily  events,  and  wtiich  you  have,  to  a  great  extent,  copied.  The 
consequence  is,  that  careless  memoranda,  made  from  day  to  day 
when  the  mind  was  absorbed  in  other  things,  came  forth  as  the  prod- 
act  of  the  greatest  reasoning  faculties,  and  impressions  early 
received  are  left  uncorrected  by  a  greater  extent  of  observation  and 
Bon  joBt  dednctiong  torn  it. .  . .  This  leads  also  not  only  to  the 
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joztapodtion  of  t'le  most  hetcrogeaeous  things,  bat  mokes  the 
traiudtion  from  oae  to  the  othor  bowilderingly  rapid.  Where  entries 
are  so  strikingly  fi-roign  to  each  other,  each  one  must  havo  some 
recommendation  o".'  its  own.  It  is  like  a  jest-book,  where  each  wit- 
ticism or  epigram  must  commend  itself,  and  seems  only  the  worse 
for  having  a  good  one  above  and  l)elow  it.  Had  yon  thrown  all 
that  relates  to  your  course  of  phrenological  lectures  in  Boston  under 
one  head,  and  all  the  public  institutions,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
&c.,  atider  diifdrent  heads,  there  would  have  been  not  only  a 
continuity  of  subject,  but  you  could  not  now,  in  your  leisure  and 
retirement,  brinj;  all  the  facts  under  your  causality  and  com]Mirison 
at  once,  without  valuable  philosophizing  or  moralizing.  But  taking 
up  these  things  in  detail  and  by  fragments  excludes  the  very  thiugs 
in  which  your  strength  lies ;  and,  like  Samson,  you  are  shorn  of 
your  locks.  A.  volatile,  pert,  flippant  traveller  will  describe  every- 
day triviaUties  better  than  you ;  but  when  tho  machinery  of  the 
uniToree  gets  out  of  order,  then  comes  the  di'gnut  vindice  nodus. 
Now,  where  social  institutions  are  not  wisely  established,  or  where 
tho  mauDcrs  and  customs,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  that  pervades 
society,  among  a  people  whose  law  is  public  opinion,  are  wroug, 
then  the  machinery  is  out  of  order,  and  those  who  con  both  perceive 
how  it  is,  and  bow  it  should  be,  are  commissioned  to  set  it  right. 
But  I  wilt  not  dwell  on  this  topic.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  what 
I  have  stated,  even  if  wrong,  because  of  the  motive  Irom  which  it 
oomes.  A  regard  for  yourself,  and  for  the  great  good  which  your 
other  works  can  do,  if  not  obscured  by  this,  has  prompted  what  I 
have  said.* 

Oen.  Harrison,  as  yon  will  learn  by  this  conveyance,  if  not  before, 
is  to  be  our  next  Freadent.  Our  State  Legislature  is  entirely 
different  bsm  the  last.  The  author  of  the  movement  against  the 
Board  vai.  dropped  by  oommon  consent,  as  the  reward  of  his 
malevoleme.  .  .  . 

Give  my  best  regards  to  Mia.  Combe.  Oh!  you  cannot  tell 
bow  muoh  I  wish  to  see  and  hear  you  again.  Command  my  ser> 
vices  to  any  extent;  and  believe  me  most  truly  and  fiuthfully 
yours,  HORACE  HAHN. 

*  Sm  Kt.  Combat  nfif  In  AppiadU. 
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Dec,  20.  Have  been  engaged  mainly  this  week  with  a  long  ar- 
ticle for  the  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Common-echool 
Journal."  It  contains  some  truths  which  it  is  desirable  to  send 
abroad;  but  whether  they  will  prove  to  be  in  an  unexceptionable 
form,  is  the  question.  I  shall  submit  them  to  their  fate,  believing 
them  to  be  true,  and  to  contain  no  just  ground  of  offence. 

In  this  introduction,  Mr.  Mann  shows  how  forcibly  his 
mind  had  been  led,  by  the  "  wild  roar  of  party  politics  " 
of  that  year,  to  look  into  tlie  secret  springs  of  public  ac- 
tion; and  how  futile  is  the  attempt  to  "define  truth  by 
law,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  power  and  wealth,  instead  of 
knowledge."  He  closes  it  in  these  words,  which  apply 
equally  to  our  own  times :  — 

To  the  patriot,  then,  who  desires  the  well-being  of  his  nation ; 
to  the  philanthropist,  who  labors  for  the  happiness  of  his  race; 
to  the  Christian,  who  includes  both  worlds  in  his  compi-ehensive 
survey,  —  is  not  the  path  of  duty  clear  and  radiant  ?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  parties  to  forget  thoir  personal  ani- 
mosities and  contentions ;  to  strike  the  banners  of  party ;  to  unfurl 
a  flag  of  truce ;  to  come  together,  and  unite  in  rearing  new  institu- 
tions, or  in  giving  new  efficiency  to  old  ones,  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge,  for  the  creation  of  intellectual  ability,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  spirit  of  concord ;  for  giving  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  better  means  of  discovering  truth,  higher  powers  of  advocat- 
ing it,  stronger  resolutions  of  obedience  to  it,  than  we  have  ever 
enjoyed,  possessed,  or  felt  ?  For  clamor  and  convulsion  and  per- 
secution, for  the  **wind"  and  the  "earthquake**  and  the  **fire,*' 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Grod  does  not  dwell,  may  not  the  past  suffice  ? 
and  for  the  future,  can  wo  not  listen  to  the  *'  still  small  voice  **  of 
reason  and  conscience  ? 

.  .  .  By  a  rational  and  conscientious  use  of  the  means  put  into 
our  hands,  an  era  may  bo  ushered  in,  when  the  appearance  of  such 
a  spirit  as  animated  a  Howard,  a  Washington,  and  a  Wilberforce, 
will  no  longer  be  deemed  a  prodigy,  and  to  be  accounted  for  only  on 
eapematoral  principles. 
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If  there  must  be  institutions,  aaaociations,  combinationa,  amongst 
men,  wltose  tendency  is  to  alienation  and  discord,  to  wbet  the  ai>' 
gi;  feelings  of  indiTidtials  against  each  other,  to  transmit  the  con- 
tendons  of  the  old  to  the  young,  and  to  make  the  enmities  of  the 
dead  survive  to  the  living,  —  if  these  things  must  continue  to  be 
in  a  land  calling  itself  Christian,  let  there  be  one  institution,  at 
least,  which  shall  bo  sacred  from  the  ravages  of  the  spirit  of  party, 
one  spot  in  the  wide  land  unblastcd  by  the  fiery  breath  of  animos- 
ity. ..  .  Let  there  be  one  rallying-point  for  a  peaceful  and  har- 
monious co-operation  and  fellowship,  where  all  the  good  may  join  in 
the  most  beneficent  of  labors.  The  young  do  not  come  into  life 
barbed  and  fonged  against  each  other.  .  .  . 

The  common  school  is  the  institution  which  can  receive  and  train 
up  children  in  the  elements  of  all  good  knowledge  and  of  virtue 
before  they  are  subjected  to  the  alienating  competitions  of  life.  This 
institution  is  the  greatest  discovery  over  mode  by  man  :  we  repeat 
it,  the  common  tchool  is  ths  jreatett  ditcoveri/  ever  made  by  man. 
In  two  grand,  characteristic  attributes,  it  is  supereminent  over  all 
others :  firat,  in  its  universality,  for  it  is  capacious  enough  to  receive 
and  cherish  in  its  parental  bosom  every  child  that  comes  into  the 
.world ;  and,  second,  in  the  timeliness  of  the  aid  it  proffers,  —  its 
early,  seasonable  supplies  of  counsel  and  guidance  making  security 
antedate  danger.  Other  social  organisations  are  curative  and  reme- 
dial :  this  is  a  preventive  and  an  antidote.  They  come  to  heal  dis- 
eases and  wounds ;  this,  to  make  the  physical  and  moral  frama  in- 
Tulnerafale  to  them.  Let  the  common  school  be  expanded  to  its 
a^>abilittes,  let  it  be  worked  with  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  sos- 
oeptible,  and  niniHentbs  of  the  crimes  in  the  ponol  code  would  be- 
come obsolete ;  the  long  catalogue  of  human  ilb  would  be  abridged ; 
men  would  walk  more  safely  by  day;  eveiy  pillow  would  be 
mora  inviolable  by  night ;  property,  life,  and  clmracter  held  by  a 
stronger  tenure;    all  rational  hopes  respecting  the  fiitura  brighb- 


Do  not  these  words  apply  as  well  to  the  changed  cir- 
cumstaiices  of  our  country,  when  a  new  field  is  so  sud- 
denly and  wonderfully  opened  for  the  benign  inHuencea 
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of  education,  and  when  the  subjects  of  its  benoficeoc^ 
spring  forward  to  meet  its  bcne&ts  with  such  intensity  ot 
aspiration,  —  an  aspiration  that,  it  is  true,  sees  only  vague- 
ly all  the  good  that  is  to  come  from  it,  but  with  a  ffuUi 
that  will  "  remove  mountains ; "  when  the  North  seems 
to  be  resolving  itself,  directly  and  indirectly,  into  one 
great  Educational  Commission,  to  make  up  by  enthusi- 
asm, and  cfEcicncy  of  labor,  tlio  work  of  a  century  in  our 
country's  annals? 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education  iu 
Massac!  HI  setts,  Mr.  Mann  was  the  constant  recipient  of 
letters  from  pliilanthropic  and  enlightened  individuals 
of  the  Sontli,  inquiring  of  him  what  could  be  done  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  common-school  education  to  that 
benighted  region,  where  a  few  aristocrats  monopolized  all 
the  advantages  wealth  and  culture  could  give,  leaving 
wide-spread  regions,  inhabited  by  tlicir  own  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  a  prey  to  the  niglit  and  misery  of  ignorance;  but 
neither  he  nor  tlicy,  wlien  tlicy  reasoned  upon  it,  could 
sec  any  light  to  their  path  in  that  latitude.  But  tlio 
day-spring  has  como  ;  and,  by  one  of  those  astounding 
retorts  of  Nature  iacfore  which  the  machinations  of  man 
sometimes  stajid  aghast,  an  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
race,  whose  aspirations  for  knowledge  have  hitherto  been 
suppressed  by  legal  enactments,  bids  fair  to  rise  in  its 
might,  and  be  the  superiors  and  instructoi's  of  the  en- 
slaved white  men  of  the  South, —  no  less  enslaved,  because 
indirectly  so,  than  themselves.  Before  tliey  have  well 
shaken  off  the  gyves  that  bound  them,  the  negroes  rush  to 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  to  slake  that  undying  thirst 
which  the  Creator  lias  planted  in  every  soul,  and  which 
diey  appreciate  as  yet  only  because  it  lias  been  forcibly 
withheld  from  them.  Can  the  youth  of  a  generation  have 
a  uobler  work  before  them,  or  indeed  a  more  griitefal 
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task,  than  to  answer  with  all  their  stores  of  culture  to 
such  a  noble  aspiration  ?  Party  politics,  which  aro  al- 
ways subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  society,  will  in 
future  have  little  basis  left  in  our  land,  when  all  its  intci^ 
csts  are  for  advancement  and  frecdoni ;  aiid  we  may  . 
now  reasonably  look  forward  to  tlie  day  when  the  best 
men  will  not  feel  themselves  degraded  by  entering  into  the 
poUtical  arena,  no  longer  the  arena  of  slavery  and  igno- 
rance against  liberty  and  light,  but  that  of  generous  emu- 
lation to  discover  the  best  modes  of  ameliorating  human 
life.  One  necessary  condition  of  perfection  is  imperfcc- 
Uon ;  and  there  will  be  enough  for  man  to  do  to  emulate 
the  creative  spirit  of  God  after  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men  before  universal  law  aro  secured,  as  the  first  step- 
ping-stone in  the  ascent  from  the  babe  to  the  archangel. 

A  fire  has  long  been  smouldering  in  the  souls  of  good 
men,  which  is  now  consuming  the  stubble  of  selfishness 
and  the  monopoly  of  God-given  rights.  It  raged  fiercely 
within  that  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  kindled  hope  and  faith  in 
him  tliat  the  earth  would  before  long  quake  and  swallow 
the  oppressor,  or  purify  him  as  fire  only  can.  "  Oh  that  I 
could  live  a  hundred  years!"  was  his  oft-repeated  ex- 
clamation. He  wished  to  sec  the  breaking  of  the  great 
seals  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  help  in  the  breaking. 

Bosro.f,  Jon.  1,1811. 

I  wish  you,  my  dear  friends,  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Combe,  a  happy 
Hew  Year;  yea,  many  of  them,  and  very  happy.  I  received,  by  the 
"Acadia,"  your  welcome  letter  of  Dec.  1,  and  the  accompanying 
packages.  The  udc  addressed  to  Mr.  Hart  was  forwarded  as  soon  as 
it  could  bo  obtained  from  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  who,  consider 
ing  the  amount  of  his  business  and  the  number  of  his  acquaints 
■nees,  ia  certainly  the  greatest  uncle  I  ever  had. 

Oh  1  bow  many  times  I  have  asked  myself,  What  will  the  philos- 
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opher  aay  wlien  ho  reads  the  letter  of  Dr.  H.  aaA  myself  on 
his  first  volntne?  Will  be  not  excluni,  not  merely  "Et  tu. 
Brute/'*  but  "El  vol  Bruit  f"  the  first  ezckmation  being  usually 
translated,  you  know,  "Oh,  you  brute  I"  But,  if  you  hare  the  power 
of  CBBsar,  you  also  have  his  clemcucy.  If  it  ia  the  seal  of  friend- 
ship to  speak  out  all  one's  thoughts  of  a  friend  to  himself,  did  we 
not  stamp  the  imprcs^oa  inefiacesbly  deep  ?  I  have  read  the 
second  volume,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  the  first.  You  have 
emerged  from  the  gastric  and  sensuous  region  of  the  common  tourist, 
and  the  great  light  of  Co^usality  begins  to  shine.  Tbis  volume  has 
merits  enough  to  be  self.«ubsistont,  though  I  cau  hardly  say  that  it 
will  also  bo  able  to  sust^n  the  first.  If  the  third  rises  above  the 
second,  as  the  second  does  above  the  first,  all  nations  will  cry  out, 
"Lord,  give  us  ft  fourth,  and  take  the  first  away!"  I  have  marked 
some  errors,  but  they  are  mostly  trivial ;  though  it  is  well  to  be 
perfect  where  we  can.  Massachusetts  has  not  had  a  Stato  lottery, 
I  think,  for  twenty  years.  In  our  revised  statutes,  you  will  see  how 
throughly  we  try  to  smoke  the  vermin  out.  They  are  forever 
prohibited  by  the  New- York  Constitution.  .  .  .  And  now  I  am 
doubly  glad  that  I  have  closed  the  list  of  oxcoptions,  —  glad  because 
they  are  done,  and  glad  because  I  have  done  them  honestly  and 
faithfully,  as  I  trust  you  would  do  to  mc,  if  I  were  the  philoso' 
pher,  and  you  a  humble  disciple.  I  will  only  add,  that,  a  few 
days  ago.  Dr.  Chauning  spoke  very  cordially  of  you  to  Dr.  Howe 
and  myself,  and  referred  with  interest  to  the  forthcoming  books; 
saying,  very  decidedly,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  come 
m  the  form  of  a  journal,  for  that  you  had  great  power  to  treat 
of  this  country  in  a  philosophical  way,  but  that  ho  lacked  con- 
fidence in  your  journalizing  skill ;  and  he  earnestly  entreated  Dr. 
Howe  and  myself  to  diasuailo  you  from  adopting  that  form  of  pre- 
senting yourself  to  tho  public.  Wo  concurred  with  him,  to  some 
extent,  in  Ids  general  views,  but  kept  mum  as  a  deaf  mule  on 
the  subject  of  our  special  enlightenment.  A  rumor  is  in  circu- 
lation that  you  arc  preparing  a  book,  and  a  lat«  evening  paper  an- 
nounced that  it  was  now  in  the  Philadelphia  press.  Whence  it 
came  we  do  not  know ;  for  we  have  been  secretive  as  death. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  any  thing  to  fhar  from  the  goneral  nan- 
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ner  in  wbich  yon  hsTO  spoken  of  this  country  thos  far.  If  yoni 
oonecionce  ie  Batiefied,  our  people  ought  to  be.  I  have  often  been 
asked  wh&t  o[nnion  you  formed  of  tho  United  States.  I  have 
replied,  with  an  idea  wHch  I  think  you  can  expand,  that  of  our 
pouibilifiet  jOM  Hunk  everything;  of  our  acftiafiViei,  not  very  much. 
And  it  seems  to  me  this  is  tho  true  view  of  the  subject.  An 
expanfflon  of  the  ideas  contained  in  your  last  lecture  in  legaid  to 
tliu  country  would  make  a  glonous  chapter. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  our  Fre»dcntial  contests  tend  to  unite 
this  wid&flpread  people  by  any  useful  bond  of  sympathy  or  pracli- 
oal  improvement.  In  the  last  few  years,  our  contests  have  resem- 
bled those  at  Rome  between  the  partisans  of  Marius,  Sylla,  Cinna, 
&c. ;  only  that  our  soldiers  use  votes  instead  of  arms. 

In  regard  to  education,  I  want  you  to  look  as  much  as  your 
time  will  allow  into  tho  Abstract  which  I  sent  yon,  especially  at 
the  Beports  of  Boxfaniy,  Charlestown,  Ilanard,  Brookfield,  Graf* 
ton,  and  Northfield.  Allow  mo  also  to  remind  you  of  what  I  have 
said,  in  my  Second  and  Third  Beports,  as  to  tho  dependence  of 
tlie  prosperity  of  tho  schools  on  tho  public  intcUigcnco  ;  that  the 
people  will  sustain  no  better  schools,  and  have  no  better  education, 
than  they  petsonaily  see  tho  need  of;  and  therefore  that  the  people 
are  to  be  informed  and  elevated,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward.s  ele- 
vating the  schools.  And  then,  further,  you  will  look  at  the  machin- 
ery by  which  it  is  done.  The  Secretary,  by  travelling  round  the 
State,  by  correspondence  and  interviews,  obtiuns  all  the  knowledee 
he  can  respecting  e.^isting  defects  and  practioablo  improvements. 
He  communicates  this  infonnation  to  the  Board  :  from  them  it  goes 
to  the  Legislature,  by  whom  it  is  printed,  and  Eent  into  every 
school  district  of  the  State.  Then  tho  committee  of  each  town  is 
obliged  to  make  a  Iteport  to  the  town,  a  copy  of  which  comes  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board ;  and  from  these  Reports  tho  Annual 
Abstract  is  made.  See  also  two  Reports  prefixed  to  the  Abstracts 
of  1838-0  and  of  1839-40.  This  is  the  machinery ;  and  such  a 
forcing-pump  was  never  invented  Iwforo  :  it  only  wonts  to  be  used 
vigorously,  and  it  will  inject  blood  into  every  vein  and  artery  of  the 
body  politic.  A  long  article  on  the  subject  appears  in  the  "  North- 
American  Beview  "  to-day.    If  posdble,  I  shall  got  a  copy  to  send 
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to  you  to-morrow  by  the  "  Acadia ; "  if  not,  you  can  llnd  one  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  written  by  our  fiiend  aod  your  most  esmeet 
disciple,  Georgo  B.  Emerson. 

I  have  road  Quizot.     It  ia  a  great  book. 

Kr.  PierpoDt'a  case  is  still  tn  fiiri.     Ho  has  published  anotW- 
lotter,  eveiy  word  of  which  is  a  porcupine's  quill.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  and  bleBonga  attend  you  both. 

HOBACE  UANH. 


Jan.  17.  The  Board  of  Education  has  mot.  I  hare  read  a 
very  long  Report,  which,  like  all  my  others,  baa  not  been  well  re- 
ceived.  I  must  suppose  they  are  better  judges  than  I  am,  and 
that  the  Reports  have  no  merit.  Some  people,  I  find,  are  disposed 
to  give  them  some  credit.  I  hope  they  will  do  good,  and  that  will 
supersede  all  other  considerations.  In  two  days,  they  will  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Tliat  makes  them  public  proper^,  to 
be  treated  as  political  men  may  desire. 

Feb.  7.  Still  (roublcd  by  a  strong  coogcstion  of  blood  in  the 
head,  which  has  now  oppressed  the  brain  and  sense  for  several 
weeks,  owing  to  too  severe  mental  labor.  I  must  obey  the 
natural  laws.  The  power  which  I  resist  in  disregardmg  them  is 
more  than  a  match  for  me.  Not  oue  particle  of  punishment  is 
foregone ;  and  tho  only  way,  therefore,  to  avoid,  is  not  to  incur. 

Ftb.  21.  A  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  the 
House,  have  reported  a  bill  to  transfer  the  powers  aud  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  tho  Governor  and  Council ;  and  of  the 
Secretary,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus  another  blow  ia  aimed 
at  our  existence,  and  by  men  who  would  prefer  that  good  should 
not  be  done,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  men  whose  views 
on  religious  subjects  differ  from  their  own.  Tho  validity  of  their 
claim  to  Christianity  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  claim  ilaelf : 
they  claim  the  whole,  but  possess  nothing. 

lib.  28.  The  bill  to  transfer  tho  powers  of  the  Board,  &c., 
has  not  yet  eonio  up,  but  probably  will  to-morrow,  when  we  shall 
see  how  many  h.ivo  any  adequate  appreciation  of  this  great  subject, 
and  hence  how  much  work  is  yet  to  be  done ;  for  the  work  is,  to 
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nuke  all  odoquately  appreciate  it ;  and,  until  that  in  aocon>plished, 
the  work  is  not  done. 

Boaros.  Feb.  28, 1K41. 

Ht  deaa  Mr.  Coubb, — The  third  voluinc  of  your  voric  iti 
decldodlj  Buperior  to  the  eecoad  ;  and  j^ou  already  know  my  opinion 
of  that,  OB  compared  with  the  first.  Your  views  on  Aiuisncan  ciril- 
ization  are  sound  and  judicious,  and  written  in  a  epirit  of  philosophic 
candor,  which  eonstituloa  oqs  of  the  great  excellonces  of  all  your 
writings,  aud  which  will  give  you  a  greater  power  over  antagouistiu 
opinions  than  any  previous  philowphcr  has  ever  possessed.  There 
is  but  one  striking  departure  from  this  rulo  ;  aud,  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  important  one,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  all  your  works.  .  .  . 
The  address,  abo,  will  make  a  deep  impro^iou  upon  the  public 
mind  here.  J  have  always  thought  it  was  a  most  able  view  of  the 
subject;  and  it  is  conceived  in  a  truly  dignified  and  noble  spuit, 
and  expressed  with  great  clearness  and  force.  .  .  .  There  b  much 
that  is  valuable  in  it,  and  that  which  we  should  all  care  most  about, 
—  there  is  that  which  will  do  great  good. 

Perhaps  I  ought,  in  a  formal  and  explicit  manner,  to  thank  you 
for  the  mention  you  have  so  frequently  made  of  me  in  the  progress 
of  the  work ;  but  no  selfish  and  personal  regard  which  I  can  ])ossibIy 
have  for  you  will  ever  bear  any  proportion  to  that  general  esteem 
and  levoroneo  which  is  founded  on  the  imperishable  basis  of  your 
mind  and  works.  Indeed,  I  havo  regretted  to  find  myself  the  sub- 
ject of  such  fi^quent  commendation,  because  it  will  havo  the  effect 
both  to  diminish  my  opportunities  to  speak  of  you  as  you  detien'C, 
and  will  impair  the  authority  (if  any)  or  the  force  of  niy  encomiums 
when  ^vcn,  as  people  may  say  that  I  osWl  you  because  I  have  my- 
self been  praised.  But  this  Is  past.  You  can  yet  help  my  mind, 
as  you  have  hitherto  done;  and  whenever  it  is  in  my  power  to 
Tender  you  a  service,  remember,  I  am  ready. 

In  regard  to  the  Abstract,  of  which  you  speak  so  favorably, 
I  entirely  agree  with  those  whoso  judgment  is  better  than  my  own, 
that  there  is  no  such  work  extant ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  one  other  community  whcro  men  capable  of  preparing  thg 
Is  of  such  a  work  could  be  found. 
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We  have  no  **  rural  districts,"  independent  of  towns,  each  one  of 
which  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  power  to  elect  officers, 
levy  taxes,  &c.  .  .  . 

Tf.  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  very  time  that  I  am  receiving  your 
congratulations  on  the  prosperity  and  security  of  my  plans  to  improve 
our  popular  education,  my  friends  in  the  General  Court  are  prepar- 
ing to  fight  another  battle  for  their  existence.     D ,  who  was 

among  the  foremost  in  the  attack  last  year,  has  returned  to  the 
assault  again  with  as  much  virulence  as  ever.  It  so  happens  that 
retrenchment  of  expenses  is  the  popular  liobby  this  year ;  and  both 
parties  are  running  a  race  for  the  laurel  of  economy,  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  the  laurels  of  the  State  to  win  it.  The  question  will 
come  on  for  discussion  to-morrow  or  next  day.  We  all  think  it 
cannot  be  carried  through  the  Senate,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should 
pass  the  House.     But  are  not  reformers  always  persecuted  ? 

It  gives  me  pain  to  think,  that,  in  a  short  time,  another  sea  will 
roll  between  us ;  but  there  is  that  in  our  hearts  that  neither  seas 
nor  continents  can  sever.  Please  present  my  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Combe.  I  wish  she  could  have  enjoyed  our  winter,  which  has 
been  unusually  mild  and  delightful.     Ever  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

March  28.  .  .  .  My  health  is  rather  gaining.  How  I  long  for  a 
body  of  power  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  will !  I  intend  to  try 
an  absence  from  the  tumult  and  excitements  of  the  city,  and  see  if 
the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  brain  will  not  lead  to  improvement. 
My  nervous  is  evidently  predominating  over  all  my  other  systems ; 
losing  in  strength,  but  gaining  in  excitability.  Oh,  give  me  health ! 
I  have  resolution  enough  of  my  own. 

April  28.  Attended  the  examination  of  the  Nonnal  School  at 
Lexington,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  school  is  doing  well, 
— very  well.  The  experiment  is  succeeding.  Wliether  it  will  have 
time  to  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  public,  is 
what  cannot  now  be  determined. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  shows  how  society  is 
divided  into  strata^  that  at  this  time,  when  the  success 
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of  the  Normal  School  was  one  day  mentioued  to  a  cul- 
tivated and  wealthy  Boston  lady,  she  inquired  what  it 
meant,  never  having  heard  of  it !  This  is  mentioned  to 
show  how  little  many  of  the  wealthier  class  of  society, 
even  in  Boston,  cared  for  any  reforms  or  interests  ont  of 
the  circle  of  their  visiting-cards ;  and  makes  more  credible 
the  apathy  Mr.  Mann  found  in  all  places  in  reference  to 
an  interest  which  he  felt  to  be  so  vital  to  the  Republic  as 
thorough  common-school  education. 

Boston,  April  i,  isii. 

George  Combe,  Esq.  My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  ...  Since  I 
wrote  you  by  the  steamer  on  the  1st  of  March,  your  "Notes" 
have  been  pubUshod.  What  I  have  heard  in  private  circles  is 
commendatory;  and,  had  they  been  written  by  one  of  less  reputation, 
it  would  have  been  high  praise.  But  your  other  works  had  created 
an  expectation  which  it  would  require  an  extraordinary  book  to 
answer.  The  public  is  a  hard  taskmaster.  It  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  fall  below  himself  with  impunity.  Its  demands  run  with  extraor- 
dinary facility  from  the  positive  degree  to  the  sujKjrlative.  The 
exceptions  are,  however,  more  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance ; 
the  contxints  of  the  chapters  being  so  very  heterogeneous.  There  is 
no  continuity,  no  attraction  of  cohesion  :  but  it  is  thought  to  treat 
our  institutions  with  a  great  degree  of  candor  and  fairness ;  and  the 
two  last  chapters  are  regarded  as  very  valuable,  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  author.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  a  book  highly 
appropriate  and  serviceable  to  the  British  public.  .  .  . 

In  my  last  I  stated  that  another  attack  was  made  upon  the  Board 
of  Education  in  our  House  of  Representatives.  Its  decision  was 
postponed  till  very  near  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  it  came  up  in 
the  afternoon,  and  before  a  very  thin  house,  half  the  members  being 
absent.  Mr.  Shaw  made  a  few  remarks  in  defence:  when  the  biscut 
D followed  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  the  whole  intel- 
lectual part  of  which  was  made  up  of  misrepresentations ;  and  the 
whole  emotive  part,  of  u.spcn>ion.  The  previous  question  was  then 
moved  -md  sustained ;  many  of  the  Whigs  voting  for  it,  in  order  to 
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shorten  the  session  (which  has  been  the  Whig  hobby  this  yew)  : 

and,  without  one  word  being  said  in  reply,  the  proposition  was  voted 

down,  — 131  to  114.    Never  was  any  question  taken  under  circumr 

stances  more  disadvantageous  to  the  prevailing  party ;  and  I  am 

inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  considered,  in  flash  language,  a 

settler,  .  .  .  My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Combe.     If  I  had  any 

influence  in  the  councils  above,  I  would  pray  most  devoutly  that 

Qod  would  bless  you  both. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

H.  MANN. 

June  13.  On  Thursday,  after  my  return  from  a  long  absence, 
I  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  examination  of  the  Eeports  of 
the  School  Committees,  in  order  to  make  selections  from  them  for 
the  Abstract.  So  far,  they  are  excellent,  and  will  furnish  materials 
for  another  glorious  document.  I  read  them'  with  real  delight. 
And  thus  has  begun  my  summer's  work,  —  reading  reports,  many 
of  which  are  almost  illegible ;  examining  returns,  all  of  which  ought 
to  balance,  but  many  of  which  cannot  be  made  to ;  and,  in  the  end, 
reading  proofs  of  the  whole,  —  a  year's  work,  to  be  crowded  into 
three  months,  —  a  pleasant  prospect  for  hot  days ! 

Juli/  29.  To-morrow  will  furnish  me  with  the  last  proof  of  the 
Abstract.  Thus  perseverance  is  putting  its  seal  of  consummation 
on  another  great  work.  So  let  it  be.  Every  one  of  these  will 
raise  a  wave  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  education,  which  will 
not  subside  till  the  end  of  time. 

Sept.  14.  To-day  I  have  been  to  Lowell,  and  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  interview  with  ]\Ir.  Clark  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  superintend- 
ents of  some  of  the  largest  establishments  in  that  city,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  superiority  of  educated  as  contrasted  with  uneducated 
people,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  their  products  of  labor.  My 
object  is  to  show  that  education  has  a  market  value ;  that  it  is  so 
far  an  article  of  merchandise,  that  it  may  be  turned  to  a  pecuniary 
account :  it  may  be  minted,  and  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  statu- 
table coin  than  common  bullion.  It  has  a  pecuniary  value,  a  price 
current.  Intellectual  and  moral  education  are  powers  not  only 
insorinn;  superior  respectability  and  happiness,  but  yielding  returns 
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of  mlver  and  gold.  This  U  my  idea.  Questjons  founded  on  ihesf 
vieirs  I  have  pat  to  them ;  and  tbej  have  been  answered  in  a  yny 
Btteating  this  value  of  education,  beyond  my  expectations. 

Boston,  i84i. 

To  Misses  R.  asd  B.  Pennell  (papiU  of  Normal  School).  Mg 
dear  Meeet,  —  I  shall  enclose  the  money  for  your  bilb  j  and  I  do 
it  most  cheerfnlly,  for  I  trust  you  will  get  a  great  deal  more  good 
ftom  it  than  the  mere  money  is  worth.  Indeed,  a.s  money  merely, 
it  is  worth  nothing ;  but,  as  a  means  of  improvement,  I  hope  it  will 
produce  a  hundred,  or  at  least  sixty  fold. 

If  you  arc  reading  "Brigbam  on  Mental  Excitement,"  you  must 
tSike  care  of  your  own  excitement.  If  you  get  much  excited  in 
studying  how  to  prevent  excitement,  you  will  be  as  badly  off  as  the 
man  who  put  out  his  eyes  studying  optics.  I  shall  never  cease  te 
give  you  admonitions  abont  your  health,  having  lost  so  many  years 
of  my  own  life  through  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge  and  attention, 
which  I  could  so  easily  have  acquired  and  applied. 

We  were  all  very  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  school 
OQ  the  day  when  we  viinted  you.  Dr.  Ilowe  speaks  of  it  often. 
Wo  think  you  have  the  very  best  instructor,* — one  who  is  worthy 
(€all  your  confidence. 

I  do  not  think  you  need  any  impulse  te  greater  dihgcnce  or  effort. 
What  young  ladies  usually  lack  most  is  self-possession ,  —  the  ^wer 
of  using  and  commanding  their  faculties  on  emergencies,  or  on 
occasions  when  inconstant  minds  will  be  thrown  off  their  balance. 
Tery  many  persons  can  do  what  they  would  when  alone  or  with 
their  friends ;  but,  when  exposed  to  observation,  they  are  discon- 
certed and  frustrated,  and  become  ninnies,  though  it  is  the  exact 
time  when  they  most  need  calmness  and  equanimity.  How  unfiir- 
tunate  it  would  be,  could  you  keep  over  so  good  a  school,  if,  as  soon 
aa  the  committee  or  strangers  made  their  appearance,  your  senses 
should  take  French  leave,  throwing  you  into  a  cataleptic  fit!  This 
misfortune  comes  from  having  the  organ  of  cautiousness,  or  of  love 
of  f^probation,  too  much  excited,  so  that  they  absorb  the  whole  forces 

■  Iter.  Crrai  Flcnc,  now  iaanmi. 
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of  the  mind,  and  leave  nothing  by  which  the  other  facoltiei  can  be 
worked.  But  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  beauty  compared  with  the  bold- 
ness which  comes  from  self-esteem.  You  will  find  that  to  keep  the 
balance  of  the  faculties  is  the  greatest  of  all  desiderata.  It  is  that 
which  makes  the  perfect  man.  For  the  great  object  of  self-poss3a- 
sion,  you  ought  always  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  "  I  have  done 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  know  my  motives  are  good.  I  believe  that 
the  world  is  so  constituted,  that  good  motives,  with  a  moderato  en- 
dowment of  intellect,  will  enable  their  possessor  to  produce  great 
benefits,  and  always  to  be  worthy  the  esteem  of  good  men.  Where 
motives  are  right,  and  the  intellect  is  clear  (even  though  it  be  not 
very  strong) ,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  very  intense  activity  of 
cautiousness ;  and  therefore  I  will  conunand  my  powers,  and  keep 
down  too  great  anxiety.''  In  this  way  you  can  learn  to  stand  on 
your  feet  when  there  is  nothing  but  the  glance  of  a  human  eye  to 
throw  you  off  your  poise.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

H*  M* 
BO8T0V,  Oct  18,  1841. 

My  dear  Mb.  Combe,  —  Before  I  attempt  to  tell  you  how  wel- 
come and  dear  was  your  letter  of  July  16,  to  which  Mrs.  Combe 
was  so  kind  as  to  add  a  postscript  in  her  own  hand,  —  beautiful  gilt 
edging  to  massive  silver  plate,  —  I  must  first  explain  my  own  long 
silence.  .  .  .  During  the  month  of  September,  I  was  absent  from  the 
city  on  my  annual  circuit ;  but  I  expected  to  return  in  season  to 
write  you  by  the  steamship  which  sailed  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 
Before  my  return,  however,  an  unusual  confluence  of  fatigues,  anxie- 
ties, and  efforts  overpowered  all  my  strength ;  and  in  that  state  some 
villanous  tavern-keeper  smuggled  a  little  poisonous  food  into  my  port 
of  entry,  which  inunediately  caused  infinite  mischief  throughout  the 
internal  economy  of  my  kingdom.  If  I  were  in  a  moralizing  mood,  I 
should  say.  How  strange  it  is  that  this  paragon  of  Nature,  this  lord  of 
all  below,  this  being  whose  thoughts  wander  up  and  down  through 
eternity,  can  be  extinguished,  annihilated,  by  a  slice  of  bad  bread ! 
Now,  I  hope  this  account  (having  no  flesh  to  lose,  I  was  reduced  to 
mere  cellular  tissue)  will  present  me  before  you  rectus  in  curia :  si' 
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though  I  am  not  without  fear  that  your  causality  will  compel  you  to 
look  one  step  back  in  the  order  of  events^  and  find  my  offence,  not  in 
the  sickness,  but  in  the  causes  that  induced  it ;  just  as  the  law  holds 
an  intoxicated  man  responsible  for  an  act  done  in  the  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, not  because  he  knew  better  when  he  committed  it,  but  because 
he  knew  better  when  he  incurred  the  hazard  of  committing  it ;  he 
being,  as  my  Lord  Coke  says,  voluntarius  demon.  Well,  if  so, 
I  can  only  say,  I  have  now  suffered  the  penalty ;  and,  thus  having 
expiated  the  offence,  I  ought  to  be  restored  to  my  rights. 

By  the  way,  you  know  Graham,  the  author'  of  the  teetotal,  anti- 
camivorous  system  known  by  his  name.  He  resides  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  this  State.  Last  year  ho  was  dangerously  ill ;  and  the  first 
labor  to  which  he  devoted  himself  after  his  recovery  was  the  writing 
of  several  long  articles  for  a  newspaper  as  an  apology  for  his  illnesd, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  system  from  the  odium  of 
the  malady,  and  himself  from  the  guilt  of  being  principal  or  acces- 
sory to  its  perpetration.  It  occasioned  considerable  quiet  ridicule 
at  the  time ;  but  I  confess  I  felt  rather  disposed  to  commend  the 
course,  believing  it  far  more  rational  than  the  common  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  minister  and  congregation  to  offer  public  thanksgi\'ing8 
for  a  recovery  from  the  consequences  of  misconduct,  when  not  even 
a  scant  resolution  of  amendment  enters  into  the  public  displays  of 
gratitude. 

Your  account  of  the  social  manifestations  of  the  German  mind  is 
most  interesting.  Though  brief,  yet  it  is  an  outline  sketch  from 
one  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  who  sees  outside  and  around  the 
object  he  delineates.  I  availed  myself  of  the  liberty  you  gave  to 
show  your  letter  to  many  persons,  to  whom  it  has  given  great  delight. 
At  the  time  I  read  it,  I  was  reading  Miss  Sedgewick's  ''Letters 
j&om  Abroad^''  and  that  part  of  it  in  which  she  describes  Gt)desberg, 
jour  then  place  of  residence.  The  strong  sympathy  I  have  for  her, 
and  my  affection  for  you,  made  the  coincidence  very  pleasant.  Have 
you  seen  her  letters  ?  She  is  indeed  a  noble  woman.  Humanity 
exhales  from  her  whole  being.  Her  benevolence,  conscientiousness, 
and  reverence  will  not  suffer  any  scene  to  be  left,  or  any  discussion 
to  be  closed,  until  they  have  expressed  their  reflections  upon 
it.  . 
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I  perceive,  with  unbounded  pleasure,  that  the  **  Constitution  of 
Man"  has  had  a  sale  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  scien- 
tific works.  As  demonstrating  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  class  of 
subjects,  and  the  adoption  of  the  best  means  to  gratify  it,  this  fact  is 
most  cheering  to  those  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  intellectual 
Messiah.  ...  Its  views  must  be  penetrating  the  whole  mass  of  mind 
as  silently  and  latently  indeed  as  the  heat,  but  as  powerfully  as 
that  for  Dfoductiveness  and  renovation.  What  constitutes  a  broader 
and  deeper  channel  for  the  diffusion  of  these  truths  is  that  they  are 
reproducing  themselves  in  the  minds  of  liberal  clergymen,  and  hence 
are  welling  out  from  the  pulpit,  and  overflowing  the  more  barren 
portions  of  society.  A  Unitarian  clergyman  told  me  last  week  that 
ho  had  just  preached  a  sermon  drawn  from  your  **  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  had  been  complimented  for  it  by  his  parishioners.  If  once  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  can  get  possession  of  the  minds  of  men, 
then  causality  will  become  a  mighty  ally  in  the  contest  for  their  de- 
liverance from  sin  as  well  as  from  error.  As  yet,  in  the  history  of 
man,  causality  has  been  almost  a  supernumerary  faculty :  the  idea 
of  special  providences  or  interventions,  the  idea  that  all  the  events 
of  life,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  have  been  directly  pro- 
duced by  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  whimsical  Deity,  alternating 
between  arrogant  displays  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
doting,  foolish  fondness  on  the  other,  has  left  no  scope  for  the  exorcise 
of  that  noble  faculty.  What  a  throng  of  calamities  and  follies  it  will 
banish  from  the  world,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  brought  into  exercise  ! 

The  article  on  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
peared in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  July.  It  was  received  here 
by  all  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  with  great  delight.  Conjecture 
has  been  active  in  divining  its  authorship ;  but  even  our  friend  Dr. 
Howe  is  at  fault.  As  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  your  ordinary  style 
and  was  untinctured  even  with  a  homoeopathic  dilution  cf  phrenolo- 
gy, he  thought  it  could  not  be  yours.  Mr.  S.  has  given  out  that  it 
was  written  by  some  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  become  acqumnted  with  our  system,  and  whom  he  supplied  with 
all  our  documents  for  that  purpose.  With  others,  the  title  to  its 
authorship  is  ambulatory,  migrating  frt)m  Mr.  Stimpson  to  Lord 
Brou^bam  and  yourseK.     To  all,  however,  and  especially  to  my 
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fiiends,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  —  I  mean,  to  all  n^hom 
you  would  like  to  gratify,  —  for  one  of  the  authors  of  the  report  to 
abolish  the  Board  is  incensed  against  it,  and  asserts  that  it  was 
written  here,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  printed  and  sent  back ; 
but  nobody  believes  him. 

Howe  is  doing  nobly  for  the  cause.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think 
we  should  have  been  wrecked  before  this  but  for  his  pilotage.  The 
Normal  schools  are  doing  well.  I  have  completed  another  Abstract 
of  the  Massachusetts  school  returns.  It  is  even  superior  to  its  pre- 
decessors. The  statistics  show  an  advance  over  the  preceding  year 
in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  belonging  to  our  school-system. 

Dr.  Channing  writes  me,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  letter  to 
which  you  refer ;  for  ]Mr.  Combe  is  a  wise  observer,  and  Br.  Follen 
told  me  that  he  had  met  no  foreigner  who  understood  Germany 
better,  or  as  well.  That  country  is  very  interesting,  and  full  of 
anomalies.  Under  despotism,  there  is  much  freedom  of  thought. 
To  a  plodding  industry  they  join  wildness  of  speculation  and  ima- 
gination ;  and,  what  is  more  striking,  they  are  said  to  be  licentious  in 
the  social  relations,  and  a  moral  people  in  other  respects.  Their 
intellectual  influence  on  Europe  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
people.     I  wish  Mr.  Combe  would  help  us  to  comprehend  them." 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mrs.  Combe  and  yourself  for  all 
your  kind  wishes  in  regard  to  my  health,  and  that  I  would  join  you 
while  on  the  Continent.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  could  I 
take  Massachusetts  with  me.  But  it  is  too  large  for  my  pocket, 
though  not  for  my  heart. 

I  have  read  your  brother's  work  on  In&ncy  with  much  delight. 
While  perusing  it,  I  saw  Death  let  go  his  gripe  from  more  than  ten 
thousand  children.  .  .  . 

Farewell  I    Ever  sincerely  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Nov,  23.  Came  from  Boston  to  Walpole  yesterday,  where  I  have 
had  a  meeting  which  must  be  called  the  County  Meeting,  though 
the  smallest  and  most  discouraging  I  have  had  in  the  State.  If  I 
could  allow  aught  to  break  down  my  spirit  and  hope,  it  would  bo 
the  maimer  in  jrhich  these  efforts  to  arouse  public  attention  seem  to 
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fail.  Words,  counsels,  exhortations,  seem  like  substa.ioes  thrown 
into  an  abyss.  I  hear  no  report  giving  assurance  that  somewhere 
there  is  a  bottom  upon  which  they  strike.  But  continue  to  throw 
in  I  will.  Perhaps  it  may  be  my  own  fortune,  at  some  future  day, 
to  hear  an  echo  from  the  depths.  If  I  do  not,  some  follower  of 
mine  in  the  glorious  cause  will  do  it ;  and  at  length  the  chasm  shall 
be  filled,  and  not  only  be  filled,  but,  above,  the  superstructure  shall 
rise  as  high  from  the  surface  as  its  depths  now  sink  below,  and  thai 
structure  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Boston,  Feb.  28,  1842. 

George  Combe,  Esq.  My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  Your  kind  letter 
of  Nov.  15  I  did  not  receive  till  about  the  10th  of  January.  I 
should  have  said  beforehand,  that  the  intensity  of  my  desire  to  hear 
from  you  would  have  been  an  attractive  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
draw  it  into  my  hands  in  a  shorter  time.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
projected  into  space  with  great  centrifugal  velocity,  and  almost  to 
have  formed  an  orbit  in  which  it  might  have  revolved  round  me 
forever.  New  York  was  the  point  of  its  perihelion ;  but  there  the 
centripetal  prevailed,  and  brought  it  to  the  centre  at  once.  I  could 
not  write  you  by  the  steamer  of  the  1st  of  this  month ;  for  my  en- 
gagements were  so  numerous,  that  I  wanted  not  only  the  hundred 
hands  of  Briareus,  but  brains  enough  to  keep  them  all  at  work.  I 
was  rejoiced,  in  common  with  your  other  fnends  here,  to  hear  of 
your  happy  and  quiet  life.  We  wish  our  boistei*ous  democracy 
could  furnish  you  with  a  peaceful  retreat ;  but  in  our  political  lati- 
tudes there  reigns  one  storm,  and  that  is  endless.  I  have  often 
thought  there  was  the  closest  analogy  between  the  geological  theory 
and  human  history ;  a  time  for  the  wild  commotion  of  all  the  human 
propensities,  raging  and  battling  with  each  other,  and  bursting  up- 
ward through  all  the  orders  and  classifications  of  society;  just 
as,  in  the  early  geological  eras,  the  action  of  internal  fires  broke 
through  the  primary  formations:  and,  pursuing  this  comparison 
further,  I  have  hoped  that  by  and  by  these  hostile  forces  of  the 
social  economy  would  subside,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  state  of 
society  as  much  more  propitious  to  human  happiness  than  is  the  pres* 
ent,  as  the  exuberance  of  the  alluvial  deposit  is  beyond  the  sterility 
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of  its  granite  substratum.  All  I  hope  is,  that  my  life  may  be  as  a 
single  leaf  east  off  from  this  deciduous  generation,  whose  decompo- 
ffltion  may  add  a  single  particle  to  the  mass  of  deep  and  rich  marl 
on  which  the  growth  of  some  future  age  shall  luxuriate,  and  gather 
nutriment  for  a  glorious  moral  harvest. 

You  say  nothing  would  give  you  greater  pleasure  than  a  republi- 
cation of  your  works,  but  that  you  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  to 
injure  the  publishers.  Your  sympathy  for  them  is  useless. 
Assignees  administer  upon  their  estate.  I  shall  undoubtedly  lose 
by  them.  But  there  is  one  consolation  about  this  and  other  things 
that  have  been  happening  to  me  in  a  row,  and,  with  small  intervals, 
all  my  life  :  Gt)d  created  me  without  any  love  of  money ;  and,  in 
all  his  works,  there  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  thing  made  to  its  circumstances.  .  .  . 

Howe  is  absent,  and  has  been  so  almost  all  the  time  for  nearly 
three  months.  Early  in  December,  he  went  to  Columbia,  S.  C, 
to  visit  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  obtain  an  appropriation 
for  the  education  of  their  blind  children.  Though  they  were 
cold,  and  at  first  almost  repulsed  him,  yet,  when  they  granted 
him  an  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  before  the  members,  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  unconsciously  into  his  hands.  His  success 
was  complete.  An  annual  grant  of  $1,200  was  made;  and  their 
blind  children  will  be  sent  here  this  year.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Georgia ;  but  could  only  obtain  the  good  will  and  the  promises  of 
the  people  there,  as  the  high-mightinesses  of  the  State  were  not  in 
session.  He  then  returned  to  Boston ;  but  did  not  stop  more  than 
a  week,  when,  knight-errant  like,  he  rushed  forth  again.  He  went 
to  Loubville,  and  from  there  to  Frankfort,  and  gave  an  exhibition 
in  the  State  House.  How  well  you  must  remember  Frankfort,  the 
quiet,  sequestered  little  tx)wn,  with  its  fountain  of  water  playing  in 
the  yard,  which  you  and  I  went  to  see ;  the  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  we  climbed ;  the  tavern  where  we  breakfasted  so 
quietly,  while  you  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the  revivalist 
minister  with  the  impassive-souled  judge  about  the  praying  govern- 
or !  All  this  seems  like  yesterday,  —  it  seems  like  now.  Only  I 
look  up  to  catch  your  glad  eye  and  voice,  and  to  grasp  your  hand, 
and  am  reminded  that  there  are  four  thousand  miles  between  us. 
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Dr.  Howe  gave  an  exhibition  to  the  Kentuckians,  and  carried 
them  away  as  by  enchantment.  They  voted,  by  acclamation, 
$10,000  in  aid  of  an  institution  for^^ihe  Mind,  on  condition  that 
some  city  should  commence  a  school,  and  sustain  it  for  a  year. 
He  then  went  to  Louisville ;  and  there  such  measures  have  been 
taken  as  will  doubtless  eventuate  in  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
and  insuring  a  permanent  establishment  for  this  noble  object.  The 
success  of  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  our  people  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  may  be  now  calculated  upon  as  one  of  the  natural  laws. 
It  has  been  tried  in  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  has 
never  failed.  At  the  painful  sight  of  the  deprivation  of  their  unfor- 
tunate children,  followed  by  the  gladdening  spectacle  of  the  results 
of  the  wonderful  art  by  which  that  deprivation  can  be  supplied, 
avarice  itself  relents,  and  opens  its  coflfers,  and  suffers  the  almoner 
of  this  bounty  to  thrust  in  his  arm  elbow-deep.  We  have  just 
heard  that  he  has  left  Louisville  for  New  Orleans,  that  he  may  give 
sight  to  the  blind  in  that  God-forsaken  region.  Those  who  have 
eyes  there  soem  to  be  more  sightless  than  the  blind.  They  are 
doing  something,  however,  even  in  New  Orleans,  for  education. 
Within  the  last  year,  one  of  the  municipalities  of  the  city  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  common  schools ;  and  my  excellent  friend,  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  —  the  man  who  prepared  the  minority  report 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1810, — has  gone 
out  there  to  launch  it.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  in  several  of  the 
States  a  faint  indication  that  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  our  social 
ills,  —  the  formation  of  minds  whose  intellectual  vision  can  discern 
the  laws  by  which  social  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  whose  well- 
trained  sentiments  pre-adapt  and  incline  them  to  obedience. 

I  am  carrying  on  the  '*  Journal'*  for  another  year,  although  a 
labor  which  I  am  unable  to  perform.  But,  while  I  do  all  the  work 
for  nothing,  it  jast  pays  its  way,  and  is  doing  some  good.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  —  and,  if  so,  you  will  pay  no 
attention  to  it  —  to  ask  you  to  furnish  me,  during  your  residence 
in  Gcmiaiiy,  with  a  series  of  letters  in  relation  to  the  Gennan 
schools, — their  course  of  studies,  modes  of  instruction,  discipline, 
order,  qualifications  of  teachers,  attainments  of  scholars,  results,  &c. ; 
viy  thing,  in  fact,  which  you  could  write  without  much  labor,  and 
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whicli  would  be  most  interesting  to  our  people,  and  most  beneficial 
to  our  schools,  whose  condition  and  wants  you  well  know.  I  think 
your  charity  could  not  find  a  more  useful  channel  to  flow  out  in ; 
and  it  would  be  most  delightful  to  me  to  spread  your  wise  thoughts 
abroad  amongst  this  numerous  people,  —  more  numerous  than 
great. 

I  have  got  out  my  Fifth  Annual  Report.  It  is  mainly  addressed 
to  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  and  therefore  stands  some  chance 
of  being  popular.  In  our  Legislature,  this  winter,  there  is  a  very 
good  feeling  towards  the  Board  and  its  improvements.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Palfrey,  editor  of  the  **  North- American  Review,'*  has  cut  theolo- 
gy, and  become  a  politician.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  House.  All  the  committees  of  both  houses  are 
friendly  to  the  cause ;  my  two  best  friends  there,  Mr.  Quincy,  and 
Mr.  Kinnicut  of  Worcester,  being  respectively  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  If  they  could  not  give  me  good 
committees,  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  have  one's  friends  in  these 
oflSces?  A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  to  grant 
further  aid  for  the  continuance  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  to  en- 
courage, by  a  small  bonus,  the  respective  districts  of  the  State  to 
purchase  a  small  school-library.  We  have  pretty  strong  hopes  that 
it  will  pass.  Mrs.  Combe's  parts  of  your  **  Notos  "  have  been  very 
much  and  universally  admired  :  they  are  golden  threads  interwoven 
into  the  solid  and  enduring  fabric  of  your  own  mind.  I  wish  I  had 
power  equal  to  my  will  to  bless  her,  and  then  there  should  be  no 
room  left  for  doubt  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  been  trying  to  send  me  to  England ;  but,  while  you  are  away, 
the  whole  island  seems  to  me  empty.  When  it  is  inhabited  again, 
perhaps  I  may  go  to  see  it.  Lord  Morpeth  and  Dickens  are  both 
in  this  country.  Our  political  condition  is  very  extraordinary;  but 
I  have  not  time  to  describe  it. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Feb,  28.  To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  grand  celebration  at  Salem, 
on  account  of  the  improvement  and  extension  of  their  school-system. 
A  great  change  has  been  effected  in  that  city,  —  a  new  body  and 
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a  new  soul ;  new  BchooIhouseB,  and  a  newepirit  among  tho  teachere; 
and  to-morrow  is  to  be  afete-A&j.  In  the  evening  I  am  to  lecture ; 
and  on  Wednesdnj  evening  I  am  to  endeavor,  by  a  lectnre  in 
Brookline.  to  carry  out  a  plan  for  tbo  establishment  of  a  high  school 

March  3,  The  brightest  dajs  which  have  ever  shone  upon  our 
canse  were  jesterday  and  to-day.  Yesterday,  resolves  paeeed  the 
Ilouse  for  granting  8G,000  per  year  for  three  years  to  the  N'onnal 
shoots  ;  and  fifteen  dollars  to  each  district  for  a  school-libraiy,  on 
condition  of  its  raising  fifteen  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 

Language  cannot  express  the  joy  that  pervades  my  soul  at  thig 
vast  accession  of  power  to  that  machinery  which  is  to  cany  the 
cause  of  education  forward,  not  only  more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever 
moved,  but  to  places  which  it  has  never  yet  reached.  This  will 
cause  an  ever-widening  cirele  to  spread  amongst  contemporaries, 
and  will  project  influences  into  the  future  to  distances  which  no  cal- 
culations can  follow. 

But  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  raise  a  song  of  gratulation  that 
shall  espress  my  feelings.  Yesterday  I  breakfasted  at  Salem;  came 
to  the  city;  found  that  all  possible  exertion  was  necessary;  worked 
all  day;  and  at  evening  went  to  lecture  at  BrookUne.  to  fulfil  an 
engagement ;  and  relumed  at  half-past  nine,  having  spent  the  day 
without  another  meal.  To-day  I  have  been  hardly  less  busy.  But 
TiiE  GREAT  WORK  IS  DONE !  We  must  now  use  the  power  wisely 
with  which  we  Jiavc  been  intrusted. 

March  8.  The  joy  I  feel  on  account  of  the  success  of  our  plans 
for  the  schools  has  nut  begun  to  be  exhausted.  It  keeps  welling 
up  into  my  mind,  fresh  and  exhilarating  as  it  was  the  first  hour  of 
its  occurrence.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  an  effect  on  my  health 
as  well  as  my  spirits.  The  wearisome,  depressing  labor  of  wat«h- 
fijlncss  which  I  have  undergone  for  years  has  been  a  vampire  to 
suck  the  blood  out  of  my  heart,  and  tjie  marrow  out  of  my  bones. 
I  should,  however,  have  held  on  until  death  ;  for  I  felt  my  grasp 
all  the  time  tightening,  not  loosening.  I  hope  I  may  now  have  the 
power  of  performing  more  and  better  labor. 

March  27.     I  am  not  well;  but  the  Buccess  of  the  last  sesfdon 
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is  a  perpetual  spring  of  joy,  throwing  np  continually  sweet  mien 
of  sotudaction. 

April  17.  I  have  been  boBy  with  lecturing  and  my  Report. 
Incredible  pleasure  and  relief  of  mind  aro  shed  over  iny  whole  time 
by  the  glorious  success  of  tho  causo  in  the  Lcgiiilature. 

April  24.  I  uDderatand  that  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  my 
last  Report  to  the  Board  have  been  printed  in  Albany,  for  distribu-. 
tion.  This  will  carry  it  lo  many  minds ;  and,  if  it  docs  any  good,  I 
shall  bo  paid  for  all  my  labor.     It  is  also  transloteit  into  German. 

Mxt/  10.  Niagara  Falls.  .  .  .  The  convention  at  Ulica  lasted  till 
Friday.  I  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  this  morning  at  Lockport, 
haviog  travelled  most  uncomfortably  in  (he  canal-boat  all  night ; 
thence  to  this  place.  I  nin  down  to  catch  a  hasty  view  of  the  Falls ; 
hut,  being  much  exhausted,  returned  to  dine.  After  dinner,  I  sal- 
lied forth,  and  have  Bpeutfour  hoursonmy  fitct,  going  from  point  to 
point,  and  gazing  in  astonishment  and  awo  upon  this  great  and  varied 
work  of  Nature.  The  emotions  it  has  excited  I  caimot  now  attempt 
to  describe,  —  perhaps  never ;  but  commonplaces  of  amazement  and 
admiration  ill  befit  this  unique  wonder  of  the  world.  . 

Mat/  17.  Spent  a.  day  at  Richmond,  a  bonier  town  of  this  State ; 
and,  so  far  us  their  interest  in  scboola  in  yonocmcd,  thoy  are  on  tho 
borders,  at  least,  of  civilization,  if  not  a  lilllo  on  the  other  side. 
When  will  Berkshire  rise  from  her  degradation '? 

May  2'2.  Yesterday,  commenced  the  great  labor  of  another  Ab- 
stract. This  is  an  appalling  undertaking;  and  were  it  not  for  lis 
'  utility,  which  I  poe  more  plninly  than  ever  sced-sowcr  Enw  the  future 
harvest,  its  very  aspect  would  repel  rao  from  attempting  to  perform 
jt.  But  I  go  into  it  with  good  heart  and  zeal ;  and,  if  my  strength 
will  only  hold  out,  I  shall  count  the  toll  more  fondly  than  ever  "a 
confined  boy  looked  forward  to  his  pastime." 

Mr.  Uanii  had  no  clerk,  and  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  one ;  and  as  he  at  this  time  t>j>ciit  all  his  salary, 
except  what  was  sufhcient  for  his  bare  necessities  of 
board,  lodging,  and  something  to  wear,  in  his  office,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  all  his  own  writing  and  copying.     Ho 
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had  no  other  assistance  than  wliat  a  friend  occasionally 
insisted  upon  rendering  him  when  his  strength  was  seen 
to  be  nearly  exhausted.  But  he  worked  now  with  pleas- 
ure, where  formerly  only  hope  illumined  his  eflforts. 

Jvlif  3.  To-morrow  is  an  eventful  day  for  me.  I  find  that  ex- 
pectations of  my  coming  oration  are  raised  high  in  some  quarter? ; 
and  it  will  bo  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  satisfy  them.  But 
all  that  my  strength  and  time  enabled  me  to  do  I  have  done ;  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  submit  it  to  the  terrible  ordeal  of  public 
opinion.  Before  twenty-four  hours  have  passed,  I  shall  know 
something  of  whether  the  great  object  I  have  in  view  —  that  of 
favorably  influencing  the  public  mind  on  this  question  of  education 
—  will  be  likely  to  be  answered  or  not. 

Jalii  19.     How  weary  a  life  this  would  be  if  my  soul  were 
not  in  it !  but  it  is,  and  this  renders  the  toil  a  pleasure.     I  see  my 
efforts  yielding  their  fruits;  and  God  grant  they  may  be  so  abundant ' 
that  all  mankind  may  be  filled !     Have  been  making  a  short  visit  at 
my  friend  Mr!  Quincy's,  in  Quincy. 

At  this  period,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  who  had  so  nobly 
fulfilled  his  part  in  the  educational  work,  as  Principal  of 
the  Normal  8chool,  failed  in  health,  wholly  in  consequence 
of  the  too  great  labor  he  had  performed.  When  the 
Normal  School  at  Lexington  was  first  opened,  the  means 
for  its  support  werc.vcry  scanty ;  and,  during  the  time  of 
its  location  there,  Mr.  Pierce  not  only  did  all  the  teaching, 
but  superintended  the  interests  of  the  boarding-house,  and 
even  rose  every  day  at  three  o'clock  to  see  that  the  fires 
•were  built ;  allowing  himself,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
only  three  hours  sleep.  No  one  but  a  thoroughly  consci- 
entious teacher  has  any  conception  of  the  labor  of  keep- 
ing a  good  school.  The  exercises  of  school-hours  form  but 
a  small  part  of  that  labor.  The  private  study  and  prepa- 
ration, especially  in  a  school  of  advanced  character  like  a 
Normal  school,  where  not  only  things  are  to  be  taught. 
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but  the  best  modes  of  teacliing  are  to  be  considered,  com- 
pared, discussed,  tried,  and  watched  over  in  the  model 
Ecliool  ill  which  the  pupils  of  the  higher  scliool  practise 
their  art  under  close  criticism  of  the  principal  (and,  in 
that  case,  Mr.  Pierce  was  principal  of  both  schools,  passing 
from  one  to  tlie  other  daily,  willi  eveiy  faculty  stimulated 
to  its  keenest  work,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  both),  —  tliis 
study  and  preparation,  I  repeat,  were  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  endure :  and  Mr.  Pierce,  though  of  the 
firmest  fibrotis  temperament,  became  Ihc  victim  of  intense 
neuralgic  pain,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  office. 
Hr.  Mann's  grief  at  this  necessity  was  inexpressible;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  look  round,  among  the  friends  whom 
the  progress  of  the  cause  had  brought  to  his  notice,  for  a 
successor.  At  this  date,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  who  for  the  throe  succeeding  years  so 
ably  filled  the  post  vacated  by  Mr.  Pierce ;  — 

BoBTon,  July  ZT,  1843. 
Rev.  S.  J.  Mat.  My  dear  .Sr,  —  ...  The  object  of  tMs 
note  is  to  ioquire,  in  an  entirely  confidential  and  unofiicial  manner,  - 
whether  you  will  so  far  entertain  the  proposition  ua  to  allow  mo  to 
present  your  name  to  the  Board  of  Educatioa  for  tho  Principalsbip 
of  the  Nonnal  School  at  Lexington.  .  .  . 

Mj  dear  sir,  neither  my  time  nor  my  dispoation  allows  me  to  in- 
dnlgc  in  compliment.  You  know  something  of  what  I  think  a  Noi^. 
inal  Gchool-teacher  should  be.  With  such  opinions  as  I  have  of 
tho  quolificalionii  for  lliat  office,  you  need  no  words  of  OBBuranee 
of  my  regard  for  and  opinion  of  you.  .  .  . 
Very  truly  and  sincerely  youiB,  &c., 

BORAGE  MANN. 


Aag,  14.  The  American  Institulo  of  Instruction  is  to  meet  at 
New  Bedford  this  week,  and  I  shall  probably  lecture  there.  The 
meeting  is  important,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Stale  there  is  much 
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need  of  a  revival  in  educational  matters.  The  soil  of  Bristol 
County  is  so  thirsty,  that  it  would  absorb  all  the  dews  which  a  dozen 
institutes  could  distil  upon  it ;  and  even  then  I  fear  it  would  not  bo 
enriched  to  the  point  of  vegetation. 

Aug.  21.  A  good  meetbg  at  New  Bedford.  About  seventeen 
thousand  copies  of  my  oration  have  been  published,  and  anothor 
oilition  of  three  thousand  is  to  be  issued  this  weftV . 

Aug.  28.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  May  is  probably  to  become  principal 
of  the  school  at  Lexington.  There  will  be  at  fii"st  an  outcry  on 
account  of  his  abolition  principles ;  but  I  believe  he  will  bo  consci- 
entious enough  not  to  become  a  proselyter  instead  of  a  teacher. 

Sept.  4.  On  Monday  last,  I  went  to  Springfield  to  see  if  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  establiishing  a  Normal  school  at  that  place. 
.  .  .  The  Abstract  is  now  out,  and  will,  I  trust,  shed  a  flood  of  light 
over  the  State  on  the  greatest  and  darkest  of  all  subjects.  .  .  . 

Oct,  20.  I  went  to  Springfield,  as  proposed ;  where  I  found  all 
my  expectations  thwarted  in  relation  to  establishing  a  Normal  school 
at  that  place.  Mr.  Calhoun  will  try  to  do  something  for  the  droop- 
ing cause  thei*e.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  accomplished  much  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
Found  my  strength  utterly  prostrate  from  previous  efforts.  Hope 
to  renew  it,  and  go  on  rejoicing  again. 

Nov.  9.  ...  I  rejoice  to  find  that  evidences  are  everywhere 
springing  up  of  the  progress  of  the  great  work.  A  momentum  has 
been  given  which  will  not  soon  be  expended.  Still  I  never  felt  so 
much  like  applying  additional  power,  rather  than  relying  upon  the 
speed  already  attained. 

Nov.  13.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  go  to  Falmouth  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  teachers.  Thus  may  perpetual  droppings  wear  away  the  stone  of 
ignorance.  One  drop  I  expect  to  shed  on  this  occasion,  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture. 

Dec.  11.  Yesterday,  attended  a  convention  of  school-teachers, 
and  lectured  before  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these  proofs  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  teachers.  They  have  a  great  deal  yet  to  do; 
but  these  indications  are  not  only  performance,  but  promise  for  the 
fotrre. 
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BOSTOM,  Dee.  13, 1812, 

Rev.  S.  J.  M*T. 

My  D£\n  Sib,  — ...  I  shall  be  dedrous  to  be  present  at  ytur 
examinutian,  bnt  (bar  I  shall  not  be  ablo  to.  My  Annual 
Beport  *  is  miunlj  at  tbe  bottom  of  my  inkstand  yet :  and  I  fear 
tbat  my  two  great  organs  will  expericDce  just  the  reverse  of  what 
they  should  under  all  my  torments ;  tbat  is,  that  I  shall  have  a 
hardening  of  the  heart,  and  a  Eoftening  of  the  brain.  .  .  . 

Well,  what  is  to  become  of  ub  this  winter?  Are  we  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines?  If  so,  we  must  make  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  party.  I  see  a  Democrat  is  to  come  from  Lexington. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  Can  you  magnetize  him  ?  If  so,  infuse  a  ful- 
ness of  the  right  spirit,  though  you  faint  in  the  operation.     You 

know  Mr,  F ,  of  Nantucket.    He  worked  well  for  us  Inst  winter. 

Cannot  you  secure  him  for  the  present?      Mr,  R ,  of  West 

Cambridge,  also,  was  in  fovor  of  ns  hist  year.  See  him,  if  you  can. 
If  not,  see  his  friends.  Become  all  things  te  all  men.  Go,  preach ; 
and  wherever  you  preach,  speaking  with  a  flaming  tongue,  miracu- 
lously convert.  Let  us  carry  the  cause  through  one  year  more,  and 
I  think  tbe  young  giant  will  be  ablo  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Yonra  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Dec.  25.  During  the  last  week,  an  event  highly  favsrable  to 
tbe  schools  has  taken  place.  Being  tilled  with  a  desire  (which 
might,  perhaps,  bettor  be  called  a  determination)  to  have  the  work 
of  Messrs,  Potter  &  Emerson,  the  "  School  and  the  Schoobnastcr," 
distributed  among  the  schools  in  the  State  of  Mossnchiisetta,  as  it 
has  been  among  those  of  New  York,  by  the  liberality  of  BIr,  Wads- 
worth,  I  ventured  to  make  application  to  Mr.  Brimmer,  the  Slayor 
elect  of  the  city,  to  fco  if  ho  would  not  lake  upon  himself  the  ex- 
pense of  tliis  benefaction.  With  a  readiness  and  a  propriety  highly 
creditable  to  him,  he  signified  not  only  his  assent  to  the  proposition, 
but  his  pleasure  in  embracing  it ;  and  ho  has  authorized  me  to  incur 
an  cspense  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  carry  out  the 
plan.     This  will  put  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  of  education 

•  To  be  preKDtcd  tlie  l)t  of  Jimiair.  —  Go 
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in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  —  a  glorious  thing ! 
How  many  minds  will  be  opened  to  a  perception  of  the  momentous 
work !  how  many  will  be  stimulated  !  how  many  withdrawn  from 
the  transitory  pleasures  of  frivolity  and  dissipation  !  What  a  har- 
vest of  blessings  will  be  reaped  fix)m  the  sowing  of  this  seed  I 

When  I  see  what  good  may  be  done  with  money,  I  sometimes 
wish  that  I  had  some  at  my  command. 

Jan,  1, 1843.  A  new  year !  The  past  year  is  now  beyond  mor- 
tal or  immortal  control.  To  me,  to  the  cause  I  have  most  at  heart, 
it  has  been  a  most  auspicious  year.  Event  after  event  has  occurred 
to  give  that  cause  an  impulse ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  of 
an  untoward  character  which  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  The 
grant  for  the  libraries  and  for  Normal  schools,  the  increase  of  the 
town  appropriations,  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by 
the  people,  and  the  well-timed  donation  of  Mr.  Brimmer  of  a  work 
on  education  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  attest  the  prosperity  of 
the  cause  for  the  last  year. 

But  another  year  now  opens.  The  great  subject  of  inquiry  now 
is,  What  fortunes  await  the  cause  before  it  shall  close  ?  This  inquiry 
I  cannot  answer,  any  further  than  to  say,  that  what  depends  on 
human  exertion  shall  not  be  wanting  to  its  prosperity.  I  may  die 
in  the  cause ;  but,  while  I  live,  I  will  uphold  it  to  the  utmost  of 
my  strength. 

Jan.  22.  .  .  .  This  week,  Groveinor has  come  into  power, 

and  commenced  his  course  by  a  most  insidious  and  Jesuitical  speech. 
He  speaks  of  education  ;  but  not  oj^e  word  is  said  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  of  the  Normal  School.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  improvements  effected  bj  them.  Six  years  of  as  severe 
lauor  as  any  mortal  ever  performed  —  labor,  too,  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  rewarded  by  great  success  —  cannot  procure  a  word  of 
good  will.  This  denial  of  justice,  this  suppressto  vtri,  is  of  no 
consequence,  only  as  it  may  prevent  our  doing  as  much  as  we  other- 
wise might.  But,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  a  noble  revenge  shall  be 
wrought,  —  that  of  making  it  apparent  to  the  most  prejudiced  and 
unjust  that  much  has  been  done. 

The  following  letters  are  given  to  show  the  principle 
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Upon  which  Mr,  Uaiin  conducted  liis  educational  labors. 
Ho  thought  it  right  and  essential  to  keep  them  from  all 
party  influences ;  Itnowing  tliat  politics,  in  our  country, 
vitiated  every  subject  they  touched.  May  wo  not  hope 
DOW  that  that  day  is  passing  away  ? 

Mr.  May  thinks  it  not  judicious  to  publish  the  letters,  ns 
Uio  public  mind  has  undergone  such  a  change  upon  tbis 
eubject,  that  bo  fears  it  will  injure  Mr.  Mann's  reputation 
with  some  good  men  ;  but  I  am  induced  to  do  it,  conti-ary 
to  his  advice,  which  I  still  respect  for  its  motive,  because 
Hr.  Mann  has  lieen  accused  of  timidity,  and  want  of  bon- 
orablo  openness  and  independence  in  his  caution.  His 
own  rendering  uf  the  subject  will  show  tbc  fallacy  of  this ; 
and  bis  suljseqneut  public  course  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  sliows  plainly  enough  that  bo  feared  no  man,  and 
that  he  never  renounced  his  priuci|)les  for  the  sake  of 
popularity.  Nor  did  any  one  ever  love  the  man,  whom 
all  his  friends  involuntarily  call  "dear  Mr.  May,"  better 
than  be ;  and  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  because  Mr. 
May  is,  by  liis  nature  and  culture  alike,  so  profound 
a  hater  of  slavery.  What  a  comment  it  is  upon  the 
torpid  state  of  the  national  conscience  at  that  time,  that 
110  public  interest  was  safe  that  was  associated  with  the 
desire  to  do  away  chattel  slavery  1 

Boston,  Jan.  27,  IBM. 
Kbt.  8.  J.  Mat. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  h&TO  been  debating  with  myself  for  almost  a 
fbrtniglit  whether  I  ought,  or  whether  I  ought  not,  U>  write  you  on 
a  certain  subject.  At  last,  muaing  here,  just  beforo  twelve  o'clock, 
and  wanning  my  toes  fur  bed,  I  have  resolved  to  do  so.  Could 
you  sec  iny  feelings  just  ns  they  arc,  I  should  need  no  other  apology. 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  is  from  kiudnea:;  alone  that  I  do  it. 

I  W118  at  W a  fortnight  ago  to-morrow  evening,  where  I  met 

B  number  of  gontlemon  at  Dr.  H 's.     The  doctor  and  his 
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family  spoke  very  kindly  of  you,  and  expressed,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity,  a  great  personal  regard.  But  the  doctor  observed 
that  you  had  lost  a  very  fine  girl  from  one  of  their  most  respectable 
families,  in  consequence  of  your  having  visited  W a  few  even- 
ings before,  with  a  portion  of  your  pupils,  on  the  occasion  of  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting.  Very  little  else  was  said ;  but  the  obvious  feeling 
was,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  theoretical  antislavery  should  prove  to 
bo  practical  anti-education,  by  depriving  your  school  of  a  valuablt? 
pupil,  and  yourself,  to  some  extent,  of  the  respect  of  an  influential 
citizen. 

I  write  this  in  no  unkindness,  and  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
but  merely  to  apprise  you  of  the  consequences  of  your  visit  there  on 
that  occasion.  I  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  hold  the  maxun 
to  be  a  damnable  one,  that  "  our  actions  are  our  own :  the  conse- 
quences belong  to  God."  We  cannot  separate  the  action  from 
the  consequence  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  is  as  much  our  own  as  the 
former.  Consequences  aid  us  in  determining  the  moral  character 
of  an  action,  as  much  as  they  do  the  physical  properties  of  a  body ; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  may  as  well  adopt  a  theory  that  fire  will 
not  ignite  gunpowder,  and  then  flourish  a  torch  round  a  magazine, 
and  say,  '*  Consequences  belong  to  (Jod,"  as  to  say  it  in  reference 
to  any  thing  else. 

But  I  will  not  go  on  moralizing  further.  I  have  eased  my  con- 
science ;  and  I  trust  you  will  take  this  letter  as  it  is  intended,  — 
perfectly  in  good  part.  ..  . 

Yours  over  and  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Boston,  Feb.  6, 1848. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  — I  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  see  you 
to-day;  but  the  printers  of  my  Report,  after  having  worn  my 
patience  all  out  by  delay,  are  now  sending  it  to  mo  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  leave.  If  any  one  inquires  why  I  am  not  there,  please 
tell  them  the  reason. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  reply  to  your  last  letter  ever  since  I  re- 
ceived it,  but  so  much  engaged  that  it  has  been  impossible.  Some 
things  I  think  you  have  misunderstood,  and  others  misrecollected. 
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For  iuataiice :  I  did  not  gay  that  the  young  lady  at  W de- 

cliaed  to  go  to  Losington  because  of  the  visit  of  yourself  and 
pupils  to  the  antislavery  meeting.  Yet  you  reply,  that,  if  she 
were  prevented  from  going  for  the  reason  assigned,  "  she  most  be 
infbiior  in  mind  and  heart  to  many"  whom  yon  have.  It  was  not 
the  young  lady :  it  was  her  father  who  refiiscd  to  let  bor  go,  be- 
eauso  he  thought  your  going  to  an  abolition  meeting  in  term-time, 
aod  canying  the  scholars,  was  aade  from  the  puqKwcs  of  the  school, 
and  of  bad  example.  For  aught  I  know,  the  young  lady  heiBctf 
might  have  been  an  abolitionist,  or  good  stuff  from  which  to  make 
one.  Thus  the  school  lost  one  pupil  at  least,  and  some  friends. 
And  this  reminds  mc  of  what  you  say  of  your  pupils,  —  that  somo 
of  thom  wore  Bbolitioniste  when  they  came  there,  or  were  made  to  by 
Father  Pierce.  Father  Pierce  had  no  right  to  make  them  so,  any 
more  than  lie  had  to  make  them  Unitarians,  or  Bank  or  anti-Bank 
in  their  politics.  One  was  just  as  much  a  Yiolatinn  of  liis  duty 
(if  ho  did  the  act)  as  the  otlicr  would  be.  We  want  good  tcach- 
ei8  of  our  common  schools,  and  that  is  what  the  State  and  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Normal  schools  have  respectively  g^ven  their  money  to 
prepare ;  and  any  diversion  of  it  to  any  other  object  is  obviously  a 
violation  of  the  trust. 

Pardon  mc  for  saying  one  word  in  rofcrenco  to  yourself.  You 
oertamly  said  that  you  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  from  the  aboU- 
tiooista,  and  that,  by  receiving  more  salary,  j'ou  should  bo  able  to 
contribute  more  money  to  that  cause ;  but  did  you  not  also  say 
that  the  school  should  have  tho  vhole  of  your  energies?  The 
eztremcst  remark  you  ever  made  to  mo  in  regard  to  any  active  co- 
operation in  oljolition  movemenU  was,  that  if,  in  vacation,  you  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  place  where  an  abolition  meeting  was  hold,  you 
uhould  not  consider  yourself  debarred  from  attendiug  it.  Tliis 
surely  seems  to  mo  different  from  carrying  your  own  pupils  to  such 
a  meeting  in  tenn^time,  and  indul|^ng  in  romarks  wliich  disaffected 
several  very  excellent  friends  of  the  school,  and  prevented  one 
pupil  from  attending  it. 

I  certainly  soy  these  things  with  no  particle  of  unkindncss  to 
yourself  I  think  you  will  see,  with  me,  which  is  the  highest  cause, 
3r  at  least  that  the  interests  of  the  Nortual  School  ought  not  to  be 
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impaired,  nor  its  fiiends  alienated,  by  active,  public  co-operation, 
not  only  by  yourself,  but  with  your  pupils,  and  in  term-time. 

But  I  have  time  to  write  no  more.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see 
you  to-day.  I  hope  I  may  soon.  J£  in  the  city,  do  not  fail  to 
call.  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pierce,  he  sayg  you  are  doing  very  well ;  but 

he  does  not  think  you  make  the  pupils  agonize  quite  so  much 

as  might  be  well  for  them. 

Yours  truly, 

HOBAGE  MANN. 


Boston,  Feb.  22,1813. 

Ret.  S.  J.  Mat. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  If,  a  few  days  ago,  I  overcame  all  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the  actual  loss 
which  had  occurred  to  your  school  in  consequence  of  your  zeal  in 
another  cause  so  alien  from  it,  how  can  I  forbear,  at  the  present 
time,  to  point  out  consequences  still  more  serious,  which  must  re- 
sult from  pursuing  the  same  course?  If  I  believed  you  to  have  any 
doubt  of  the  personal  friendship  and  sincerity  of  my  motives,  I 
should  first  endeavor  to  convince  you  of  that  fact.  But  I  must  as- 
sume this,  without  a  preamble.  Pardon  me,  then,  for  saying  that  it 
is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  learn  from  the  public  newspapers 
that  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the  abolition  course  about 
to  be  delivered  in  this  city.  Every  friend  of  yours,  and  of  the 
cause  with  which  you  hold  so  important  a  connection,  is  pruned  be- 
yond measure  at  this  annunciation.     Three  of  your  friends, , 

, ,  have  spoken  to  me  upon  the  subject  with  sincere  grief. 


Ip  the  first  place,  it  is  the  middle  of  a  term ;  so  that  the  imme- 
diate accusation  will  be,  by  the  opponents  of  the  cause  which  yoi* 
volunteer  to  espouse,  that  you  are  neglecting  the  duties  of  the 
school.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  make  such  a  charge, 
but  that  it  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  made. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  entertained  great  fears  for  the  fate 
of  the  whole  educational  system  during  the  present  session ;  and 
these  are  not  wholly  dissipated.  The  Legislature  is  now  in  session, 
and  we  know  there  are  many  members  of  it  who  would  rejoice  in 
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any  pretext  for  making  an  attack  upon  the  Board  and  the  Normal 
schools.  I  cannot  expect  that  the  event  announced  in  the  papers 
can  take  effect  without  open  or  secret  and  extensive  animadver 
Bions  being  made  upon  it.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  your  represen- 
tative, and  he  is  disposed  to  be  reconciled  ;  but  he  expressly  stated 
that  his  dissatisfaction  with  your  appointment  had  arisen  from  his- 
fears  that  you  would  more  or  less  abandon  the  school  to  propagate 
your  views  on  another  subject,  which  fears  he  now  hopes  were 
groundless.  Will  you  give  occa^on  for  the  revival  of  those  fears, 
and  put  an  unanswerable  argument  in  his  mouth  against  all  that  I 
can  say  ?  Being  a  Democrat,  he  could  lead  a  great  many  of  that 
party  with  him. 

But  a  third  consideration  is  perhaps  still  more  important.  A 
public  interest  and  sympathy  are  now  excited  through  the  Com- 
monwealth in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  D wight's  donation,  more  has  been  given  by  rich  men 
during  the  last  year  for  its  general  promotion,  proba])ly,  than  ever 
before.  ...  If  I  had  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  conviction,  that, 
while  I  am  engaged  in  administering  the  cause,  it  will  be  kept  clear 
of  all  collateral  subjects,  of  all  which  the  world  chooses  to  call  fanati- 
cisms or  hobbies,  I  should  never  have  obtained  the  coK)peration  of 
thousands  who  are  now  its  friends.  I  have  further  plans  for  ob- 
taining more  aid ;  but  the  moment  it  is  known  or  supi)osed  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  perverted  to,  or  connected  with,  any  of  the  exciting 
party  questions  of  the  day,  I  shall  never  got  another  cent.  I 
shall  be  bereft  of  all  power  in  regard  to  individuals,  if  not  in  re- 
gard to  the  State. 

And  again :  did  you  not  tell  me,  again  and  again,  that,  if  the 
public  would  let  you  alone  in  regard  to  your  abolition  views,  you 
thought  you  could  get  along  well  enough  with  your  friends  ?  But 
how  can  you  expect  that  the  public  will  let  you  alone,  if  they  find 
you,  every  term,  making  abolition  speeches  or  delivering  alyolition 
lectures,  ind  exhibiting  yourself  as  a  champion  of  the  cause  in  a  way 
and  on  occasions  which  so  many  will  deem  offensive  ?  The  public  is 
not  wont  to  be  so  tolerant.  You  must  not  mistake  my  motives ; 
and,  if  you  think  I  am  speaking  too  plainly,  you  must  pardon  it  fur 
the  zeal  I  have  in  the  cause.  .  .  u.  M. 
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Feb,  5.  Last  week,  a  libel  was  published  against  me  in  the  ''  Mer- 
cantile Journal;  "  and  thus  something  is  continually  occurring  to 
take  away  almost  all  the  comfort  of  my  life,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause.  Well,  then,  I  must  make 
that  prosperity  my  comfort. 

Feb,  12.  Were  I  to  record  all  my  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes, 
fears,  for  the  week,  they  would  make  a  volume.  If  I  do  not  re- 
cord them,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  go  to  Manchester,  N.H.,  on 
Wednesday,  to  lecture.  To  hope  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  New 
Hampshire  by  one  lecture  is  as  vain  as  to  expect  to  make  the  ocean 
boil  by  throwing  in  one  coal  of  fire. 

Feb.  10.  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  whole  question  of  the  school-libraries 
was  opened  again  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  a  crushing  majority.  So  the  cause  has  evidently  ad- 
vanced almost  incredibly  within  two  or  three  years.  It  now  needs 
discreet  and  energetic  management:  it  will  then  be  able  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

March  5.  .  .  .  Last  night  I  read  the  last  revise  of  my  Report. 
So  now,  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  done ;  and  I  trust  it  will  eventual- 
ly do  good,  but  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  not  well  received. 


V/     XA    xV    X       X     J^    XW  V  • 


ON  tlie  1st  of  ^lay,  184^^),  Mr.  Maim  was  airaiii 
and  sailed  for  Europe  to  visit  European 
especially  in  Germany,  where  he  expected  to  de: 
benefit.  He  hoped  thus  to  do  more  for  America 
than  he  could  do,  just  at  that  juncture,  by  r 
at  home.  He  thought  the  good  cause  was  safelj 
ed  in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  and  now  i\ 
mained  to  improve  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  subject  of  moral  education  more  fully  be 
public.  To  this  end,  he  had  set  in  operation 
adequate  means,  —  the  Normal  schools,  —  an( 
them  in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  far  as  he  coul 
saw  the  importance  of  that  element  in  human  cu 

The  opposition  he  had  been  forced  to  encounter 
double  labor  this  had  cost  him,  had  seriously  ail 
health ;  and  a  change  seemed  absolutely  necessai 
brain,  which  was  in  such  a  preternatural  state  of 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  As  his  friend  Dr.  B 
pressed  it,  "  it  went  of  itself." 

The  excursion  did  not  prove  so  much  of  a  recr 
his  friends  hoped  it  would.     His  time  of  absence 
ited  to  six  months:   and  his  attention  was  so  n 
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gathered  in  his  progress.  He  needed  the  suggestions  of 
others  even  to  see  other  things  that  he  passed  by  the  way. 
He  read,  but  could  not  speak,  the  modern  languages;  but, 
with  the  lielp  of  an  imperfect  interpreter  by  his  side,  prob- 
ably few  men  ever  made  such  a  visitation  who  gleaned 
more  fruits.  The  "white-haired  gentleman,"  as  he  was 
colled,  excited  much  interest  in  the  schoolmasters,  to 
whom  he  did  not  always  give  his  name ;  for  he  wished  to 
see  the  schools  in  undress,  and  therefore  visited  them  un- 
ofEcially,  when  that  was  possible,  though  always  duly  armed 
with  credentials  from  the  Ministers  of  Instruction.  He  was 
treated  with  much  courtesy ;  though  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  tlie  good  men  of  the  schools  often  underwent 
such  a  searching  examination,  not  only  into  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  into  the  theories  and  motives  that  impelled 
them.  Probably  not  a  few  of  them  had  glimpses  of  some 
aims  of  education  they  liad  not  thought  of  before, —  not 
through  any  formal  instructions  from  the  "  white-haired 
gentleman,"  but  simply  from  the  questions  ho  asked. 
/  The  main  results  of  the  tour  were  given  to  the  public 
in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  tlie  Board  of  Education. 
In  Germany  alone  he  met  with  any  true  comprehension; 
of  what  he  regarded  as  moral  and  religious  instruction* 
The  effect  of  his  Report  of  it  at  home  was  to  shake  some 
dry  bones  that  had  apparently  become  not  only  fossilized, 
but  firmly  embedded. 

I  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  journal. 

Liverpool,  May.  1848. 

On  the  16th  we  visited  Eaton  E[all,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster.  The  income  of  this  nobleman  is  said  to  be 
$5,000  per  day.  The  avenues  which  lead  to  it  from  Chester  are 
several  miles  in  length,  skirted  with  hedge  and  all  varieties  of  forest 
trees.  Herds  of  deer  and  cattle  were  grazing  or  ruminating  in  the 
grounds.     Swans  bedecked  the  quiet  lakes.     Trees  to  which  each 


;iM(i   lit  III''  jtl'M-inv-'j^roiiiuls,  other  groups  of  tlic  same  s 
liii-lly  <'!!i['l  '\''l   wiinliufr  the  walks,  ij^atlioriiiu;  in   tlio  nc 
li.iv,  4\;<'.      'i  lie  Liaidcn^  and  pl('a>ur«'-Ln'nunil<  covrr  llt'tv-twi 
—  about  tliu  >'i/M  of  Boston  Conunon.      Hero  was  apparent  1 
variety  of  flower  and  plant  and  fruit  which  could  be  found 
globe.     Hot-houses  were  prepared  for  the  productions  of  the 
rocks,  grottoes,  and  places  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  th< 
and  scanty  growths  of  the  North.      Beds  of  pine-appl< 
ripening.      Peach-trees  were  trained  against  the  walls, 
berries,  cherries,  &c.,  hung  in  luscious  clusters.     Vats  of  ca 
dimensions  were  set  under  glass  for  the  cultivation  of  the  E 
lotus,  &c.     Long  sheds,  with  bins  upon  the  side,  were  com 
for  the  growth  of  the  mushroom  and  potato  sprouts.    Artifici 
toes  were  scattered  along  winding  passages ;  the  whole  soi 
assuming  the  form  of  the  most  regularly  laid  out  garden,  an 
winding  away  into  labyrinths.     But  a  description  is  impossil 
The  house  was  constructed  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  ind 
ble  elegance.  .  .  .  The  marble  floor  of  the  entrance  hall  was 
have  cost  75,000  dollars.     It  was  adorned  with  splendid  p 
coats  of  mail,  magnificent  tables,  &c.     The  hall  of  commui 
(a  miniature  imitation  of  the  cloistered  aisles  of  Chester  Catl 
is  740  feet  in  length,  lined  with  pictures  and  groups  of  st 
When  we  came  to  a  splendid  piano  in  the  library,  the  atU 
who  was  a  lady  dressed  in  violet-colored  satin,  adorned  with 
black  lace,  told  us  the  young  ladies  played  very  well ;  and 
garden  we  were  afterwards  shown  "  the  young  ladies'  garden.' 
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might  have  been  bartered  for  the  gmtefol  voicea  of  Borrow  and  pov* 
erty  and  crime  which  these  daughters  might  have  elicited  ?  Well 
might  all  these  acconiplishmeats,  and  all  this  splendor  and  beaaty, 
have  been  bartered  for  these ;  for  heaven  would  have  been  given 
them  as  a  requital. 

1  left  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  cannot  now  espresB.  I  hope 
tay  feelings  mil  find  a  form  of  utterance  at  eome  future  time. 

The  next  day,  we  visited  Chester  Cathedral.  Of  the  antiquity 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  art  can  prepare  a  counterpart. 
Hmo  puts  a  certain  wrinkle  and  sallowness  on  its  objects,  that  oo 
common  colorcr  can  imitate,  or  graver  eteh.  This  cathedral  is  sap- 
poEcd  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  old.  Its  dimcn^ons  are 
vast.  Here  we  saw  a  hit  of  a  tomb  of  seven  centuries.  We  went 
inte  rooms  which  were  once  occupied  by  nuns.  Many  old  aEsocisr 
tions  arose.  These  must  always  rise  while  the  history  of  the  secrst 
deeds  of  mouaBteries  and  nunneries  remains. 

This  aiicicat  cathedral  and  splendid  castle,  and  the 
poor  old  women,  made  an  impression  upon  Mr.  Mana 
that  farther  travel  in  England  only  deepened.  Passing 
from  high  to  low,  from  palace,  castle,  catlicdral,  to  prison, 
school,  and  cottage,  the  glory  and  the  sliaino  of  England 
were  ever  in  sad  and  striking  contrast.  In  a  lottei-  to  his 
sister,  written  May  15,  he  says,  — 

I  am  here  at  a  very  interesting  time,  so  far  as  the  general  ques- 
tion of  education  is  concerned.  A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system ;  but  it  is  iramed  with  such 
express  reference  to  the  promotion  and  extenaon  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  it  mcels  opposition  from  ail  tho  Dissenters.  It  ori- 
ginally gave  all  tho  power  of  appointing  teachers  and  supervising 
the  schools  to  the  meinbers  of  the  church,  and  then  it  prohibited 
any  manufacturer  from  employing  any  child  who  had  not  received 
a  certificate  from  a  school  which  the  church  approved  ;  and  there- 
fore made  the  bread,  as  well  as  tho  intellect  and  morals,  of  all, 
dependent  upon  their  will.  But,  if  I  begin  to  write  on  so  prolific  a 
theme,  whete  shall  I  stop?  .  .  . 


^r^.Mi  lu  uouaou  on 

wr  were  >'iii'  '.  uitli  tlio  cxuberanco  of  tlio  vo2:otati()ii. 
wi'ic  ;ill  -'>  iiiMiintoiiniisiy  irrc'ii.  tluit  at   \a<{   I  Inured  \\ 
Cnpi'  ('(1(1  I'oi-  \;iri('tv.  .  .  .  I>ut  we  Miw  .-carcclv  a   l;iri:( 
whuio  juurucy.  ...  1  was  quite  struck  with  the  compara 
of  grazing  and  mowing  land,  compared  with  the  tillage. 
flOwn  to  wheat,  or  planted  with  esculent  roots,  would 
increase  the  sustenance  of  man. 

Maif  20.     Visited  Westminster  Abbey.     Here  are  dc 
truly  great  and  the  sham  great.      The  truly  great,  ho 
principally  by  themsclyos,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Poets 
The  sham  great  arc  scattered  about  in  the  various  chapels 
Here  and  there,  however,  a  genuine  man,  such  as  Lord 
Wilberforce,  Watt,  was  placed  by   the  side  of  a  king 
like  gold  pieces  among  copper  pennies.  .  .  .  Here  were 
the  remains  of  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Ad< 
Among  the  kings  and  queens,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
the  bed-chamber,  masters  of  the  hounds,  pimps,  &c.,  whc 
this  resting-place  for  their  bones  through  favoritism.     A 
one  of  the  kings  had  been  covered  with  silver,  with  an  ei 
of  the  same  metal.     The  head  had  been  wrung  off  by 
at  once  acquisitive  and  unloyal, — probably  done  more 
acquisitive  than  the  democratic  instinct.     A  monument 
erected  to  one  of  CromwelFs  generals,  —  Popliam, — "? 
threatened  with  removal  after  the  Restoration ;  but  at  th< 
sion  of  his  wife,  and  a  proportion  to  have  the  whole  i 
erased,  it  was  suffered  tn  roT««:«      tx  • 
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mcnt  about  the  number  of  his  children  should  almost  universally 
have  the  effect  of  repressing  all  sympathy  for  the  mariyr,  and  all 
indication  ao^iinst  his  tormentors  ? 

Visited  "  Hag  Fair,*'  or  the  old-clothes  market,  which  is  a  large 
open  area,  nearly  square,  all  trodden  to  a  mire,  with  coarse  wooden 
l)Ooths  on  the  side,  prepared  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  so  finished 
that  there  has  been  no  waste  of  skill  upon  the  material.  When 
filled  with  old  clothes,  and  wretched  traffickers  in  them,  what  a 
scene  it  must  present !  Afterwards,  taking  a  policeK)fficer,  I  passed 
through  covered  markets  for  the  same  object,  where  sacks  and 
bundles  of  old  clothes  were  being  opened  and  displayed,  or  had 
already  been  shaken  out,  and  spread  upon  rough-board  stalls,  or 
counters.  They  were,  probably,  the  joint  product  of  the  previous 
night's  purchases  and  thefts.  A  more  deplorable  sight  than  the 
fetid,  squalid  wretches  exhibited  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Went  also  through  the  Jews'  quarter,  where,  from  narrow,  pent- 
up  lanes,  holes  and  caverns  opening  on  either  side,  poured  forth 
the  foulest  stench.  The  eye  also  was  repelled  that  would  penetrate 
to  their  loathsome  recesses.  What  a  place  to  lie  in  immediate 
proximity  with  so  much  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  superfluous 
wealth  !  From  these  dens  of  vice,  debasement,  and  iniquity,  we  at 
length  emerged,  and  passed  through  some  respectable  streets.  One 
was  that  in  which  John  Milton  was  bom,  —  then  named  Grub 
Street.  Onward  we  went  through  Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  the 
sight  of  which  added  intensity  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  foul  language  of  that  locality.  In  looking 
around,  one  could  well  imagine  that  he  saw  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Went  into  the  "  long  room  "  of  the  Custom  House;  and  a  long 
room  it  surely  is.  And  why  should  not  the  room  be  long  in  which 
account  is  taken  of  the  products  of  all  the  climes  in  the  world,  as 
they  ^re  borne  to  this  spot  by  every  wind  that  blows  ? 

Visited  Greenwich  Hospital.  Here  reside  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred  sailors,  mutilated,  broken  down,  or  decayed  in  the  service 
of  the  nation,  —  the  results  of  war.  Who  would  not  be  a  peace 
man  after  beholding  such  a  spectacle  ?  Hardly  a  battle  has  been 
fought  by  England  within  fifty  years  but  here  is  one  of  its  victims. 
Should  each  one  of  them  tell  his  history,  what  a  volume  it  would 
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make  !  Yet  httw  few  on  thase  rapresentativea,  compared  with  the 
constituency  of  (he  dead  which  ihey  represent,  —  each  one,  perhaps, 
representing  a  tliousaod!  In  the  great  panted  hall  of  the  hospital 
are  numerous  and  splendid  paintings,  oommemorative  of  Britiun's 
naval  gloij,  as  it  ia  called.  Hero  the  Tomcmbrance  of  all  her 
triumphs  is  perpetuated.  Every  child  who  visits  this  place  is 
taught  to  feel  loyalty  for  the  sovereign,  a  pride  in  his  country,  and 
an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  her  service.  In  one  glass 
ease  was  the  very  coat  in  which  Nelson  was  shot  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile ;  in  another,  the  modeKof  some  celebrated  ship,  fraught 
with  historical  associations ;  and  ao  of  all  its  garniture.  Wherever 
I  go,  this  not  only  BOggeste  itself  to  my  mind,  but  forces  itself  upon 
my  senses.  At  Westminster  Abbey,  at  St.  Paul's,  at  oil  the  public 
buildiugs,  there  are  monuments  to  honor  the  heroes  of  the  nation, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  and  to  embalm  their  memories.  How  deep 
EUid  eoorgelic  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  national  char- 
acter !  AVhot  tho  Roman  Catholics  do,  by  ineans  of  shrines  and 
pictures  and  images,  (o  secure  the  blind  devotion  of  their  disciples, 
the  leading  minds  of  Great  Britain  do  to  secure  tho  fooling  of 
national  pride. 

The  park  belonging  to  the  hospital  is  an  object  of  groat  beauty. 
The  grounds  rise  lo  a  considerable  height,  and  overlook  the  country 
for  some  distance.  Here  is  the  celebrated  Observatory  by  which 
time  is  regulated  all  round  the  globe.  On  the  lop  of  -the  dome, 
and  resting  upon  it,  is  a  large  ball,  through  which  the  spire  of  the 
observatory  passes  up.  At  a  minute  before  twelve  o'clock  every 
day,  tJiis  ball  is  made  to  rise  half-way  op  the  spire.  An  instant 
before  twelve,  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  then  suddenly  falls.  It  is 
now  twelve  o'clock  at  Qrocawich,  and  a  corresponding  hour,  wher- 
ever a  British  ship  floats,  all  over  tho  world. 

From  this  we  descended,  strange  emotions  filling  mj  brcist,  and 
took  our  seats  in  the  railway,  built  for  about  four  miles  on  arches 
sustaining  it  above  the  lops  of  the  houses,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  necessary,  for  its  construction,  to  remove  any  more  dwellings 
than  enough  to  make  room  for  the  abutments. 

On  Monday,  I  spent  the  evening  with  Carlyle.  What  pleased 
ine  most  in  Mr.  Ca  lyle  was  the  genuine,  boyish,  unrestrained 
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heartiness  of  his  laugh.  Made  the  acquiuDtiuice  of  Mr.  Kajr  ShaU 
tleworth,  and  of  Edwin  Chtulwick,  Esq.,  author  of  an  "  Inquit;  into 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Olaaaee  of  Great  Biitun." 
With  these  men  I  am  highly  delighted. 

May  21).  Made  the  acquaintance  of  Leonard  Homer,  Esq. ;  a 
veiy  sensible  man,  the  chairman  of  the  Factory  Commission.  Had 
much  conversation  with  him  on  the  robjeot  of  education  in  Eng- 
land and  America. 

He  said,  that,  as  factory  commismoner,  he  had  many  times  seen 
certificates  of  school-teachers  given  to  children,  to  certify  their 
attendance  upon  the  master's  school,  signed  by  a  cross,  because  the 
teachers  were  unable  to  write  their  own  names.  Ha  also  said 
he  oQcc  saw  anme  reason  to  doubt  whether  one  of  this  class  of  teach- 
ers could  read.  He  sent  for  him,  and  asked  the  question,  whether 
hccouldread.  "  Summat,"Baidhe:  "  at  any  rate,  I  keeps  ahead  of 
the  children." 

Visited  a  Normal  school,  where  we  heard  one  of  the  teachers 
lake  passage  after  passage  from  the  Liturgy,  call  upon  his  pupils  fbr 
an  exposition  of  its  meaning,  and  then  for  passages  from  Scripture 
to  prove  it.  Among  these  was  cited,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
that  interpolated  passage,  that  "  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,"  &c.  What  a  powerful  machinety  for  sustaining  the  Church, 
whether  ila  doctrines  are  right  or  wrong,  and  without  any  reference 
to  their  being  right  or  wrong!  The  conductors  or  sustainers  of  the 
school  do  not  approve  this  plan  of  upholding  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  by  religious  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  school,  and  would 
gladly  modify  it«  course  to  a  very  great  exteut :  but  they  declare 
that  they  must  haye  this  education,  or  none  at  all;  that,  if  they  were 
.  to  omit  the  doctrinal  part  of  instruction,  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Establishment  would  be  directed  against  tlicni,  and  would  crush 
them  iinmedialely.  They  therefore  submit  to  it  as  to  an  tnemlabh 
evil. 

I  afterwards  went  to  the  National  Training  College,  Stanley 
Grove.  This  is  a  Normal  school  established  by  the  National  Soci- 
ety. The  land,  buildings,  and  fistures  have  cost  £103,000 ;  and 
sixty  pupils  are  the  extent  proposed  to  be  educated  here.  How 
B  an  ontlay  for  the  object  to  be. accomplished  I  .  .  .  Li  thia 
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Normal  echtx}!,  not  onl;  the  doctrinos  but  the  disdplinQ  of  the 
Church  ore  regularly  taught;  and  Itlr.  Coleridge,  the  pnDcipal, 
eajs  hia  hope  is  to  raiso  up  a  class  of  t«ac1icrs  auxiliary  to  the 
Church,  —  a  eort  of  half-olorgymcn,  —  and  etation  them  all  over  the 
land.     Here,  again,  ia  power  perpetuating  itself. 

Mat/  29.  Brcakfaatcd  with  Mr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  whom  I  found  t«  bo  a  very  agreeable  man,  iiiU  of  youthful 
vivacity  and  spiiita,  kimlly  in  bis  feelings,  and  republican  in  liis 
principles.  He  said  a  great  many  playful  thing?,  sunh  as  generally 
interest  school-boys  rather  than  theologians,  —  as.  how  can  it  be 
proved  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world  having  the  same 
nnnbcr  of  hairs  on  their  heads ;  tbo  old  fable  of  tbo  hare  and  the 
tortoise.  SiiC. :  and  showed  me  tbo  manner  of  constructing  and 
throwing  the  boomerang,  —  a  New-Holland  weapon;  also  their 
method  of  forming  a  aling. 

Wlicn  I  led  him  to  tipcak  on  education,  he  evinced  the  most 
liberal  spirit;  eulogized  the  benefio  of  mere  secuhir  education; 
and  said  that  the  great  and  tho  only  principle  was  to  include  as 
much  of  religious  instruction  as  practicable,  and  to  omit  all  the 
rest.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  great  man  ;  and  I  believe  he 
is  also  a  good  one. 

Visited  a  school  in  Sharp  Alley,  which  is  conducted  on  princi- 
ples of  toleration.  It  is  called  the  "  City  of  London  R^yal  British 
School  for  Boys ; "  and  one  of  its  regulations  is,  "  that  the  school 
be  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,"  and  "  that  no 
book,  commentary,  or  interpretation,  tending  to  inculcate  tbo  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  any  religious  denomination,  shall  bu  admitted  on  any 
pretence  whatever."  Tho  school  is  patronized  almost  equally  by 
Ghurclimen  and  Dissenters,  and  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
attend  it.  The  teacher  tflid  me  that  bo  was  a  Churchman,  but  that, 
as  he  was  placed  thoro  to  educate  all  tho  children  without  partiality 
or  prosctytisro,  he  did  not  attempt  the  inculcation  of  his  owo  pecu- 
liar opinions. 

I  was  mncb  pleased  with  the  general  method  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  school.  Jieg  non  verba  was  the  practical  motto. 
Cords  and  prints  wore  freely  used,  and  every  thing  not  understood 
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May  30.  Visited  St.  Paul's,  where  there  was  a  musical  r^ 
hearsal  of  all  the  children  beloDgiag  to  the  Sunday  achoola  of  Lon- 
don. It  13  said  that  on  tho  anniversary  celebration  there  are  t«n  or 
twelve  thousand  collected  together,  and  probably  nearly  as  many 
adults  a!'ond  as  spectators.  GaUcries  were  fitted  up  under  tho 
dome  of  this  immensu  c.'iliiee ;  and  here  the  children  were  sealed 
in  the  centre,  while  seats  rising  at  each  end  in  the  form  of  an  ampbi* 
tluutro  afforded  acconimodation  for  tho  vast  audience.  Tho  view 
from  the  Whispering  Gallery,  to  which  we  ascended,  was  most  im- 
pressive. What  a  mass  of  human  life,  of  human  hopes  and  fears, 
of  happiness  and  misery,  was  collected  within  that  circle  !  Had 
there  been  a  sudden  revelation  of  all  the  future  history  of  that 
company,  who  could  have  borne  it  ?  But  these  musings  are  useless, 
only  as  they  stimulate  one  to  greater  exertions  for  tho  welfare  of 
the  young ;  and  God  knows  I  need  no  such  stimulus.  Nothing 
can  ever  alienate  mo  from  my  sworn  love  of  tho  young,  nor  divert 
my  wishes  and  exertions  from  what  I  hclievo  will  best  promote  their 
welfare. 

We  then  went  ta  the  Tower,  where  we  saw  how  little  and  bad 
men  could  tyrannize  over  the  great  and  good.  We  saw  the  style  of 
tho  armor — and  much  of  it  was  original — of  more  than  twen^ 
British  kings ;  tho  frightful  implements  of  war  in  us«  before  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  ;  the  dungeon  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  conlincd,  and  the  stono  room  in  which  he  slept  for  eight  yeara. 
Wo  saw  tlie  tower  where  the  two  children  were  murdered  by  the 
command  of  Eichard,  &a.  We  also  saw  the  Regalia,  or  treas- 
ures of  the  crown,  all  of  which  a  man  might  carry  easily  in  hia 
arms,  and  which  are  valued  at  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling : 
tho  crown  alone,  of  the  shape  of  a  boy's  cap  without  any  visor, 
cost  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  Three  millions  of  pounds  in  the 
Regalia,  and  mora  than  three  miUions  of  destitute,  ahnost  starving, 
subjects  1 

Visited  the  rooms,  pictures,  &c.,  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at 
Stafford  House,  near  Buckingham  Pahico.  These  are  splendid 
beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  Wcro  there  no  crime  and  no 
poverty  in  the  world,  how  one  would  enjoy  this  ! 

Went  to  Windsor;  and,  having  a  ticket  for  special  admission  ta 
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tlie  private  apartmentfi,  we  traversed  them.  To  go  to  one  enil,  that 
we  might  return  through  the  suite,  we  traversed  a  corridor  as  long 
SB  Park  Street,  literally  lined,  almost  as  closclj  as  they  could  be 
placed,  with  paintings,  Etatues,  &c.,  and  the  sides  piled  up  with 
furniture,  all  the  articles  of  which,  as  the  Queen  is  not  tesidiog 
there  now,  had  their  covering,  or  night^lothea,  on.  From  this  we 
vimted  the  plate-rooms,  where  the  service  of  plttfe  for  the  palacu  is 
kept.  These  are  two  rooms  of  vei^  considerable  size,  with  shelves 
behind  glass  doors,  literally  loaded  down  with  plate.  Most  of  the 
articles,  we  were  teld,  were  only  silver  gilt.  There  was  nothing  so 
poor  08  silver  viable.  Many  articles  were  inlaid  with  diamonds. 
There  waa  a  lion's  head  of  solid  gold,  as  largo  as  life,  with  cut 
crystal  for  teeth ;  and  a  little  bird,  not  so  large  as  a  pigeon,  but 
intended  to  represent  a  peacock,  its  breast  and  plumes  all  inlaid 
with  diaiDonds  and  precious  stonos,  the  value  of  which  was  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  These  two  lastmamcd  articles  were 
taken  from  Tippoo  Saib.  Are  they  mementoes  of  triumph,  or  of  as 
wicked  a  plunder  as  ever  one  committed  agmnst  another  on  Hounr 
low  Heath  ? 

Having  sated  our  eyes  with  all  these  wonders,  we  returned  by 
railroad  as  fur  as  Hanwcll,  the  celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  is 
a  grand  establishment,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Connolly.* 

We  had  a  delightful  evening  at  Sir  J C 's,  whoro  wo  saw 

many  admirahle  people,  —  Dr.  Amott,  the  author  of  "  Pbysics;  " 
Dr.  Bcid,  now  employed  by  government  in  superintending  the 
structure  of  the  new  Parliament  House,  and  in  regulating  the  heat, 
TentiJation,  &c.,  of  the  old  one  ;  the  Rev.  P.  KcUand,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
the  writer  on  education ;  Mr.  Chadwick,  &c. 

Jane  1.  Called  on  Sir.  Wysc,  the  author  of  the  work  on  odnco- 
tion,  and  had  a  veiy  interesting  conversation.  ...  In  the  afternoon, 
viuted  the  Homo  and  Colonial  Infant-school.  Tliis  is  a  fine  institu- 
tion, conducted  on  the  Pestalozzian  system  ;  and  I  was  told  by  Air. 
John  Reynolds,  the  principal,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  children  in 
the  kingdom  get  all  the  education  they  ever  receive  before  they  are 
nine  years  of  age. 

■  TUilioneof  UielnitUutliiiu  (br  the  Iniane,  deKribcd  In  "  V«7UardCMh.* 
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June  2  Visited  the  Blue  Coat  School,  or  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  it  is  called.  This  school  consists  of  about  a  thousand  scholars. 
.  .  .  The  uniform  or  dress  of  the  boys  is  peculiar.  The  school  wafi 
founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  dress  remains  the  same 
now  as  it  was  originally.  It  consists  of  no  hat;  the  boys  going  out 
in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  parts  of 
the  city,  bare-headed.  I  was  told  they  never  caught  cold  in  the 
head .  It  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  have  catarrhs, 
&c.  About  the  neck,  they  wear  a  band,  like  a  clergyman,  not  of 
lawn,  but  of  coarse  cotton.  A  long  blue  coat  —  coat  above,  but 
gown  below  —  reaches  to  the  feet,  so  full  as  to  meet  in  front.  The 
rest  of  tlie  dress  is  small-clothes  and  coarse  yellow  stockings.  The 
small-clothes  button  at  the  knee.  The  writing  in  this  school  is 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  The  method  of  instruction  is  very 
simple ;  the  elements  only  of  the  letters  being  given,  without  any 
frame-work  of  lines  by  which  to  draw  them.  ...  I  asked  the  head 
master.  Dr.  Rice,  what  instruction  he  gave  his  pupils  in  morality. 
He  smiled,  or  rather  sneered,  and  said  he  considered  the  teaching 
of  morality  a  humbug :  he  taught  religion,  not  morality.  I  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  inculcate  the  duty  and  explain  the  obligation  of 
truth,  and  the  vice  and  turpitude  of  falsehood.  He  said  that  could 
be  of  little  or  no  use ;  that  Nature  taught  children  to  lie ;  that  he 
explained  to  them  from  the  Bible  that  the  Devil  was  the  father  of 
lies ;  that,  when  a  boy  told  a  lie,  he  set  him  a  copy,  —  such  as, 
**  Lying  b  a  base  and  infamous  offence,*'  —  and  required  him  to  write 
a  quire  of  paper  over  with  the  sentence ;  that  the  offenders  were 
generally  submissive,  for  they  well  knew,  that,  if  they  showed  any 
spirii  uf  defiance,  they  would  receive  a  sound  flagellation.  He 
added,  that  corporal  punishment  was  much  less  used  than  formerly. 

After  this  edifying  conversation,  I  left;  him.  How  strange  it  is, 
tliat,  on  every  other  subject,  the  existence  of  reason  is  acknowledged : 
on  that  of  religion,  the  most  important  of  all,  blind  authority  is 
appealed  to ! 

After  a  survey  of  the  premises  where  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
fljQB,  and  are  to  be,  I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sat 
three  or  four  hours  listening  to  an  animated,  though  not  very  inter- 
esting, debate  on  the  Canada  Com  Bill.     Here  I  heard  Shiel  (the 
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Irish  orator),  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Admiral 

Sir  Charles  Napier  (the  stormer  of  Beyroot)  :  and  last  a  Loixl  N 

make  a  most  violent  and  abusive  speech  against  Mr.  B ;  to 

which  the  poor  commoner,  Mr.  B ,  only  responded  by  a  very 

servile  speech,  flinging  sops  where  he  ought  to  have  flung  daggers, 
and  whining  when  he  should  have  thundered.  The  abuse  from  the 
•*  noble  lord  '*  was  heartily  cheered. 

Visited  the  Union  Workhouse,  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Heemed  to  be  well  conducted,  and  impressed  me  very  favorably 
with  the  measures  that  are  taken  to  relieve  people  after  they  have 
become  poor. 

On  Friday  I  visited  Pentonville  Prison.  It  is  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  solitary  confinement ;  the  intention  being  that  no  two 
Prisoners  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  each  other  while  in  prison, 
£'./  that  they  may  go  out  as  great  strangers  as  they  come  in.  The 
arrangements  to  produce  this  result  are  certainly  very  curious ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  they  fully  accomplish  it.  Another  professed  object 
is  never  to  let  a  prisoner  see  a  stranger  visitor,  nor  a  stranger  visitor 
a  prisoner ;  and  yet  I  am  certain,  that,  if  I  had  desired  it,  I  could 
have  taken  such  a  view  of  many  of  them  as  would  have  enabled  me 
to  recognize  them  after  their  discharge.  Each  prisoner,  when  out 
of  his  cell,  wears  a  close  woollen  cap,  coming  down  very  low,  with 
a  long  visor,  or  peak,  which  they  are  required  to  drop  down  over 
the  face,  and  which  nearly  covers  it  all  from  view.  Little  eyelet- 
holes  in  this  peak  enable  them  to  see  any  object  immediately  before 
them ;  and,  when  they  are  marched  out  to  the  airing-yards  or  to 
the  chapel,  they  are  required  to  keep  behind  each  other,  and  at  some 
distance  apart.  The  arrangements  of  the  chapel  and  schoolroom 
(which  are  the  same)  are  very  ingenious.  The  tiers  of  seats  rise 
behind  each  other,  amphitheatre-fashion,  very  steep :  the  prisoners 
enter  single  file ;  and  each  one,  as  he  takes  liis  allotted  seat,  shuts 
his  pew-door,  which  is  high,  and  which  effectually  precludes  him 
from  seeing  any  other  individual  whatever  except  the  minister  or 
teacher.  .  .  .  The  contrivance  for  watching  the  prisoners,  when 
airing  themselves  in  their  yards,  is  equally  ingenious.  The  yards 
radiate  from  a  centre,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  high  brick 
wall.      The  occupants  of  the  yards  are  watched  from  a  centre. 
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Orifices  in  a  brick  wall  surrounding  the  very  centre  command  each 
yard.  In  another  brick  wall,  within  this,  are  similar  smaller  orifices, 
exactly  opposite  the  larger  ones  in  the  outer  wall.  Between  these 
two  walls  is  a  spiral  staircase,  from  the  top  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent can  look  into  all  the  yards  by  a  coup  d^osil.  .  .  . 

The  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  water  are  admirable.  The 
superintendent  said  no  evil  efiects  upon  mind  or  body  resulted 
from  this  system  of  confinement ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  me  very 
fully  to  have  considered  these  important  questions.  It  is  generally 
averred  that  such  confinement  lowers  the  tone  of  the  system,  in- 
creases its  susceptibility  to  impressions,  makes  the  subject  more 
yielding  and  pliable,  and  therefore  seems  to  produce  amendment, 
and  redeem  from  the  power  of  evil  propensities ;  but  that,  when  the 
system  is  re-invigorated  by  a  return  to  society,  when  the  force  of 
the  natural  stimulants  is  again  applied,  the  impressions  made  in  a 
state  of  debility  are  effaced,  the  resolutions  formed  when  the  appe- 
tites were  weak  are  broken,  and  the  old  identity  of  feeble  self- 
restraint  and  vigorous  passions  is  renewed. 

At  Pentonville,  prisoners  are  retained  but  eighteen  months. 
They  are  then  sent  to  Australia;  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  behavior  here.  The  first  class  (that  is,  those 
whose  conduct  has  been  most  correct)  are  admitted  to  many  privi- 
leges, and  relieved  fix)m  many  restraints ;  the  second  class  occupy 
an  intermediate  state  as  to  privileges ;  the  third  or  worst  class  are 
sent  to  work  in  chains.  This  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements 
to  good  behavior,  and,  with  the  strict  surveillance  that  prevails, 
must  make  the  order  of  the  prison  very  good. 

Prison  discipline,  and  reformation,  which  is  the  highest 
object  of  prison  discipline,  was  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  Mr.  Mann,  and  one  upon  which  he  hoped  to  find  time 
to  write  his  views.  It  is  a  subject  that  involves  the  whole 
theory  of  morals  and  religion.  If  a  criminal  is  led  to  be- 
lieve—  by  education,  or  by  the  instructions  he  receives, 
when,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  he  has  any  opportunity  of 
hearing  any  instruction  (that  is,  after  his  imprisonment 
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for  crime)  —  that  his  heinous  sin  is  to  make  him  the  sub- 
ject of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  his  relief  from  it  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  his  belief  that  anotlier  being  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  suffering  due  to  the  sinner,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  sufficient  vitality  of  faith  to 
secure  his  reformation  under  subsequent  temptation; 
but  if  he  is  made  to  realize  the  beneficent  idea  that  in 
each  human  soul  is  a  recuperative  power  which  lie  can  at 
will  exercise  for  his  own  reformation,  and  that  his  Cre- 
ator is  ready  to  accept  his  sorrowful  repentance  at  any 
moment  when  it  is  sincere,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
best  educated  and  the  most  favored  of  fortune,  has  before 
him  a  future  life  of  endless  progress,  let  his  earthly  for- 
tunes be  happy  or  not,  a  season  of  imprisonment  might  be 
made  indeed  a  golden  hour  for  him.  The  first  requisite 
of  a  prison  is,  doubtless,  such  physical  arrangements  as  will 
secure  health  and  comfort :  the  next  is  such  instruction 
as  a  parent  would  give  to  an  erring  child;  and,  in  the 
instructor's  hands,  there  is  no  instrument  so  powerful  as  a 
rational^  earnest,  and  benign  inculcation  of  the  vital  truths 
of  religion ;  these  vital  truths  not  being  found  in  any  creed 
or  dogmas,  but  in  the  proofs  of  the  love  of  God  shown  to 
man  by  the  history  of  the  soul,  as  exemplified  chiefly  in 
the  charactei  of  Christ,  "  a  man  tempted  like  as  we  are ;" 
for  in  this  alone  lies  its  true  power.  Instances  could  be 
quoted  from  the.  experience  of  w^ll-known  clergymen 
of  our  day,  among  whom  I  can,  from  personal  knowledge, 
cite  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor  of  Boston,  where  men  who 
had  never  had  an  opportunity,  because  born  and  educated 
at  sea,  to  hear  any  religious  truth  inculcated,  yielded  very 
soon,  with  all  the  strength  of  their  strong  natures,  to  the 
convictions  of  duty  evoked  by  such  heart-preaching  —  in- 
formal, and  without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of  external 
rites  —  asjoaeiLlike  "father  Taylor  "  alone  are  capable  of, 
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—  men  who  through  the  form  see  the  substance  of  reli- 
gion, and  understand  the  relations  of  the  Imman  soul  to  it. 
Fatlier  Taylor  never  addressed  the  sentiment  of  fear,  but 
those  of  love  and  honor  and  self-respect:  hence  his  suc- 
cess within  the  prison  and  in  the  still  harder  school  of  the 
world.  Such  men  as  Charles  Reade  (and  there  are  doubt- 
less others,  though  not  yet  organized  for  the  work)  see 
into  the  real  difficulty  of  this  great  department  of  benevo- 
lence. Our  own  countrywoman,  Miss  Dix,  has  perhaps 
rendered  as  much  service  in  this  labor,  though  informal- 
ly, as  in  the  one  by  wliich  she  has  openly  inoved  tlie 
world.  Her  leisure  hours,  spent  in  penitentiaries,  have 
been  fruitful  of  good,  whicli  cannot  be  measured  like  her 
efforts  for  the  insane.  It  is  a  work  for  woman  ;  and,  when 
chaplains  for  prisons  are  chosen  from  woman's  ranks,  we 
may  look  for  a  new  era  in  prison-discipline.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  Mrs.  Frye  has  been  so  admired,  yet  so  little 
imitated,  in  this  respect?  Mr.  Mann  often  used  to  say, 
when  he  heard  of  women's  complaints  of  having  no  ca- 
reer but  the  domestic  one  (which  he  thought  a  great 
sphere  if  well  filled,  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  care 
of  one's  own  fireside),  that,  while  the  world  was  sown 
with  jails  and  prisons,  he  could  not  understand  the 
complaint,  except  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  benevo- 
lence does  not  insure  worldly  distinction.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  he  always  felt  the  difficulty  thrown  in 
tlie  way  by  the  common  formulas  of  religious  belief  above 
referred  to.  A  truly  enlightened  education  of  the  people 
he  knew  to  be  the  only  permanent  remedy  in  this  as  well 
as  other  neglected  fields  of  human  duty,  and  he  also 
hoped  for  time  to  enter  into  such  details.  Any  subject 
that  involved  popular  theories  of  religion  and  morality,  in 
their  mutual  relations,  always  looked  to  him  like  hercu- 
lean labors ;  there  was  so  much  to  be  undone  before  a  new 
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beginning  could  be  made.  He  was  too  conservative  to 
pull  down,  without  endeavoring  to  reconstruct  something 
upon  the  ruins  of  fallen  idols,  yet  too  radical  to  leave  error 
at  peace. 

In  the  evening,  attended  a  fancy  ball  at  Almack's,  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Poles ;  at  which  the  company  wore  the  same  dresses 
which  they  wore  at  the  Queen's  masked  ball.  And  such  dresses ! 
Such  caricatures  of  humanity  were  enough  to  make  a  man  call  the 
baboons  and  kangaroos  his  brethren  rather  than  these.  Such  an 
immense  display  of  wealth,  such  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  cloth  of 
silver  and  gold,  —  how  would  it  all  put  to  shame  the  pretensions 
of  our  displaying  people!  About  twenty  ladies  were  beautifully 
and  tastefully  dressed.  The  money  of  the  others  apparently  did 
not  hold  out;  for  their  dresses  rose  but  just  above  the  waist. 
Among  the  men  there  was  not  a  single  good  head,  —  not  one  that 
argued  strength  and  benevolence :  among  the  women  there  were 
a  few.     About  seven  hundred  persons  were  present. 

Jane  G.  Visited  Norwood  and  Newgate.  At  Norwood  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  children  sent  from  London.  They  are 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  the  London  poorhouses. 

Visited  Marylelx>ne  Workhouse.  It  contains  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred inmates.  They  appeared  very  comfortably  situated.  Parts  of 
the  building  have  been  constructed  for  a  very  long  time,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  classification  or  ventilation. 
Some  complaints  have  lately  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  reforms 
ordered.  Indeed,  those  who  have  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws  of  the  kingdom  —  the  poor-law  commissioners,  as  they  are 
called  —  seem  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  physical  arrange- 
ments, and,  in  this  particular,  are  effecting  a  great  change  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

The  children  are  taught  some  of  the  elementary  branches ;  tlie 
boys,  some  handicraft ;  the  girls,  sewing,  knitting,  &c.  Eighteen 
hundred,  —  a  population  of  paupers  !  Not  half  of  the  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  a  population  equal  to  this,  inclusive  of  their  whole 
numbers. 

Dined  in  the  evening  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  whose 
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Qoble  liberality  and  catholicity  of  spirit  I  was  more  cliarnied  than 
ever.  He  spoke  again  of  Ireland,  —  of  the  means  now  in  success- 
ful operation  to  educate  her  people  ;  more  than  300,000  children 
being  now  in  the  schools  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education.  In  alluding  to  the  exclasive 
measures  now  insisted  upon  by  the  Established  Church  in  regard  to 
a  national  system  of  education  in  England,  he  said,  **  Suppose  I 
should  make  a  great  feast,  and  among  my  numerous  guests  there 
should  be  a  Jew :  should  I  compel  him  to  eat  pork  ?  " 

He  was  full  of  sportiveness  and  anecdote. 

Lord  Monteagle  and  lady  were  of  the  party.  He  is  altogether 
the  finest-looking  nobleman  I  have  seen,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
the  expression  of  benevolence,  and  a  fair  share  of  intellect,  and 
therefore  a  gentleman  with  whom  the  archbishop  would  be  likely 
to  sympathize. 

How  good  a  man  must  have  been,  to  remain  so  good  after  all 
the  temptations  and  seductions  to  exclusiveness  under  which  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  must  have 
labored !  .  .  . 

Visited  the  famous  York  Cathedral.  ...  To  me  the  sight  of  one 
child  educated  to  understand  something  of  bis  Maker,  and  of  that 
Maker's  works,  is  a  far  more  glorious  spectacle  than  all  the  cathe- 
drals which  the  art  of  man  has  ever  reared.  .  .  . 

After  regaling  our  eyes  on  tliis  great  pile,  we  wont  to  the  wall 
around  the  town,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
three  or  four  miles  in  extent.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition. 
We  walked  nearly  round  it,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  old  castle, 
which  has  begun  to  crumble.  .  .  . 

June  10.  We  left  Newcastle  in  a  coach  called  "  Chevy  Chase." 
Thus  are  legends  perpetuated.  This  is  natural  and  agreeable. 
The  county  ot  Northumberland  presents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  the  interior  of  England.  We  soon  found  the  Selds  be- 
ginning to  grow  much  larger,  the  hedges  less  frequent,  the  trees  not 
one  to  ten :  and  at  last  we  came  to  wide,  open  commons,  where  per- 
haps for  miles  there  was  no  fence  by  the  side  of  the  road ;  where 
there  had  been  but  very  little  cultivation,  and  most  of  the  animal? 
were  sheep,  the  houses  few,  and  collected  !ito  poor-looking  villages. 
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This  aspect  of  the  country  continued  until  we  came  to  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  which  divide  England  from  Scotland.  Beyond  these,  the 
cultivation  very  much  improved.  As  we  approached  Jedburg, 
situated  on  the  River  Jed,  the  scenery  was  very  picturesque,  resem- 
bling in  some  degree  that  of  Westfield  River  as  seen  from  the  West- 
em  Railroad  or  from  the  old  Pontoosuck  Turnpike.  Jedburg  itself 
is  a  romantic  place.  'Here  we  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedral, 
and  would  most  gladly  have  explored  them;  but  they  were  at  some 
distance,  and  only  twenty  minutes  were  allowed  at  dinner. 

From  Jed])urg  we  went  to  Dryburg  Abbey,  the  burial-place  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  we  wished  to  stop,  but  could  only  enter 
Edinburgh  by  daylight  by  going  on.  From  Dryburg  to  Melrose 
is  about  two  miles.  From  Melrose  to  Abbotsford,  the  residence 
of  the  late  Sir  Walter,  it  is  three  miles.  We  saw  the  house  which 
he  built,  the  trees  which  he  planted,  and  the  grounds  which  he 
bought,  —  those  fatal  grounds  !  —  and  would  gladly  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  them :  but  we  are  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past;  and  that,  all  things  considered,  seemed  to  have  the  most 
imperative  demands  upon  us.  I  confess  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  which 
it  is  not  probable  that  posterity  will  repay  me. 

We  rode  for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which  are 
full  of  ])eautiful  scenery.  On  this  day's  journey  we  first  saw  the 
Scotch  broom,  a  gaudy  yellow  flower;  and  the  heath,  which  looked 
brown  and  lifeless,  and  had  not  a  particle  of  beauty  to  ally  it  to 
poetry ;  and  yet  the  Scotch  make  it  the  subject  of  poetical  asso- 
ciations. This  is  pure  amor  patrice.  The  heath  looks  as  if  it  was 
dead  when  it  came  up. 

On  the  way  we  saw  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  dog-kennels, 
wliich  were  much  better  built,  and  had  a  far  more  comfortable  air 
about  them,  than  half  the  cottages  we  have  seen  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

June  18.  During  the  last  week,  I  have  devoted  almost  my  en- 
tire time  to  visiting  the  schools  of  Edinburgh.  ...  It  is  said  to  be 
ascertained,  from  statistical  returns,  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  children  of  Scotland  arc  educated  in  the  parochial  schools :  the 
rest  depend  upon  private  schools,  or  receive  no  schooling  at  all.  .  . . 
The  ofiRce  of  teacher  is  substantially  held  for  life.     He  can  be 
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disciplined,  however,  for  good  cause.  Teachers,  in  general,  look  for 
promoUon  to  the  Churoh.  It  ia,  aa  a  general  rule,  only  in  default  of 
Buch  promotion  that  they  continue  in  a  school.  Mnjiy,  if  not  most 
of  them,  are  educated  for  the  Church,  and  then  take  a  Bohool  until 
they  can  get  a  living.  .  .  . 

Of  emulation,  roused  and  inflamed  to  intensity  in  these  schools, 
I  have  spoken  on  many  occaaons.  However  one  might  be  dispoaed 
to  regard  it  in  mattcm  purely  of  an  intellectual  character,  it  would 
Bcem  beforehand  oa  if  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting it  wlieu  religious  or  moral  emotions  ore  to  be  enkindled  io 
the  mind.  On  those  momentous  themes,  the  very  thought  of  which 
should  make  the  heart  quail  and  the  eyes  stream  with  tears,  there 
is  the  same  intellectual  desire  of  responding  as  on  a  question  of 
the  multiplication-table,  with  no  more  consciousness  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  subject  treated  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  And 
when  I  csked  the  teacher  of  a  school,  in  which  every  scholar  had 
evidently  committed  to  memory  every  verw  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
book  of  Hebrews,  to  examine  them  on  some  point  of  social  duty 
or  morals,  to  bring  out  their  idcaa  of  conscience,  &c.,  he  did  not 
seem  fully  to  comprehend  my  meaning,  and  requested  mo  to  exam- 
ine them  myself.  In  this  respect,  they  were  not  equal  to  a  class  ot 
boys  in  a  good  school  of  our  own.* 

This  teaching  the  bare  doctrines  or  dogmas  of  theology,  without 
awakening  the  conscience  and  purifying  the  affections,  i«em3  like 
teaching  anatomy  without  physiology.  It  is  as  necessary  tliat  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  religion  to  the  duties  of  life,  or  mo- 
rality, or  natural  theology,  should  be  inculcated,  as  the  principles 
of  scriptural  theology.  .  .  . 

The  object  which  has  called  up  the  deepest  and  tenderest  asso- 
ciations, &r  beyond  those  of  any  other  object  seen  since  I  left  home, 
was  the  lowly,  humble  cott^e  where  Jeanie  Deans  is  said  to  have 
been  born.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  affected  me  so  deeply  as  the 
sight  of  the  residence,  with  the  recollection  of  the  story,  of  that 
Qobl^  girl. 

On    Thursday,    passed   Stirling   Castle   and    the   residence    of 

le  SeTeDLh  Bcport  of  tbo  Stcretur 
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Scotch  kings,  and  arrived  at  night  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine. In  the  morning  I  rose  at  five,  and  ascended  the  beautiful 
hill  behind  our  lodgings,  near  Loch  Achray.  Standing  at  any 
one  point,  there  seemed  no  path  by  which  the  ascent  was  practicable  : 
but  seeking  my  w«ty,  step  by  step,  I  always  found  a  spot  where  I 
could  plant  my  foot ;  and  by  diverging  a  little  to  the  right  here, 
and  to  the  left  there,  —  now  descending  apparently  with  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  order  to  turn  a  crag  or  reach  a  safer  foot- 
ing, —  I  at  length  stood  upon  the  point  which  from  below  seemed 
inaccessible.  And  here  I  moralized.  **  It  is  in  this  way,'*  thought  I, 
**  that  great  and  difficult  enterprises  are  accomplished.  If  one  looks 
to  the  mighty  evil  to  be  overcome,  or  to  the  great  moral  renovation 
to  be  achieved,  and  thinks  of  these  alone,  he  may  lie  down  in  de- 
spair at  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of 
the  end.  But  if  he  looks  around  and  about  him,  and  sees  what 
good  can  be  done,  what  is  now  within  liis  reach  and  at  his  com- 
mand, and  addresses  himself  with  all  zeal  and  industry  to  do  what 
can  be  done,  to  take  the  step  next  to  the  one  just  taken,  he  will 
gradually  yet  assuredly  advance,  and  at  last  will  find  himself  at 
the  point  of  elevation  which  from  below  seemed  unattainable.'* 

We  saw  tlie  launching  of  a  little  steamboat  (the  first  ever  launched 
here)  that  was  intended  to  ply  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine,  but 
we  were  ourselves  taken  over  in  a  boat  rowed  l)y  four  men.  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  one  of  these  said  he  was  a  teetotaler, 
and  refused  to  drink  any  whiskey  which  was  offered  to  him  :  so,  when 
we  stepped  ashore,  I  gave  him  a  double  fee  for  his  discipleship. 

The  scenery  of  Loch  Lomond  is  at  once  beautiful  and  grand. 
(The  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  obscured  by  a  pelting,  blinding 
shower.)  It  is  a  place  in  which  to  abandon  one's  self  to  the 
love  of  Nature,  to  become  receptive  of  impressions,  and  to  yield  tn 
the  influence  which  they  make  upon  the  emotive  part  of  our  nature. 
Amidst  all  tliis,  however,  I  confess  my  heart  often  turned  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rising  generation  at  home;  anl  were  it  not  that  I 
hoped  here  to  replenish  my  strength,  to  enter  with  renewed  vigor 
into  their  service,  I  would  have  preferred  to  be  closeted  in  narrow 
apartments,  woiking  for  them,  to  all  the  joy  of  beholding  this  mag« 
nificent  display. 
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Mr.  Mann's  heart  turned  to  the  "  rising  generation  at 
nome  "  too  often  during  this  short  European  excursion. 
Even  the  little  recreation  it  afforded  him  to  run  up  moun- 
tains, and  sail  all  day  occasionally  upon  a  heautiful  lake, 
gave  his  over-worked  brain  some  relief,  though  never  to 
the  point  of  affording  him  much  or  quiet  sleep,  which  was 
the  restorer  he  needed.  He  "  fought  all  his  battles  o'er 
again  "  in  the  night-watches ;  and  not  even  the  counsels  of 
liis  wise  friend  Mr.  Combe  could  persuade  him  to  dismiss 
all  thought  of  labor,  even  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  in 
view  of  the  future  advantage.  He  thought  then  that  his 
hold  of  life  might  be  very  brief;  and  his  wish  to  bring  his 
plans  for  the  common  schools  of  his  country  to  a  certain 
maturity  overmastered  every  consideration  of  prudence. 
When  remonstrated  with  for  thus  violating  the  natural 
laws  he  so  strenuously  urged,  his  only  reply  was  that  he 
obeyed  a  higher  law  than  he  violated,  and  that  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  he  had  gained  must  not  be  lost  to  the 
cause  for  any  personal  considerations.  Finding  remon- 
strances to  be  unavailing,  his  friends  always  felt  the 
magnetic  influence  of  his  ardor  such,  that  they  yielded 
the  point,  and  joined  their  efforts  to  his  to  accomplish  the 
ends  he  had  in  view.  But  if  he  had  occasionally  given 
himself  up  to  the  healing  influences  of  the  nature  he  so 
much  loved,  and  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  an  exhausted  system,  he  might  have  escaped  another 
source  of  ill  health  which  from  this  period  distressed  liim 
for  many  years.  It  was  the  tic-douloureux,  whose  tor- 
tures rendered  him  nearly  frantic,  till  at  last  he  had  a 
whole  mouthful  of  apparently  sound  teeth  extracted,  wliich 
revealed  the  neuralgic  sacs  at  the  roots  of  three  teeth, 
that  had  been  the  hidden  cause  of  the  malady.  His  health 
improved  from  that  time,  until  the  exhausting  labors  of 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  again  prostrated  him  beyond 
rcccvery. 
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Thursday y  June  22.  Visited  the  Normal  School  at  Gla.  gow. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  school,  except  that  Mr.  Stowe,  the 
principal,  discards  emulation  as  one  of  the  incitements  to  study. 

In  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  plan  of  common  dormi- 
tories is  introduced.  One  room  is  designed  for  four  suicidal  par 
tients.  It  is  said  they  will  keep  each  other  from  committing  an 
injury. 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  the  principal,  says  it  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
pose to  place  the  melancholic  and  the  boisterously  gay  in  the  same 
apartments :  the  excesses  of  each  are  counteracted  by  those  of  the 
other.     This  seems  rational. 

Under  the  protection  of  Capt.  Miller,  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
lice, I  visited  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  Glasgow.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  is  inconceivably  wretched  in  some  of  these  quarters. 
In  one  place,  we  passed  under  an  arch  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  then 
we  came  to  a  small  open  square,  perhaps  six  feet,  where  all  the 
refuse  of  many  families  was  thrown.  Through  this  we  went  up  a 
narrow  stairway  into  a  room  not  more  than  ten  feet  square,  where 
were  three  beds  and  two  sick  women,  one  groaning  as  if  in  agony. 
Here  were  all  the  furniture,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  family. 

In  another  place,  wo  had  to  contract  ourselves  into  a  height  of  not 
more  than  four  feet  to  enter  the  low  door.  We  descended  a  long 
step  for  this,  passed  under  a  covered  way  where  we  could  not  stand 
upright  by  more  than  a  foot,  and  entered  a  miserable  room,  about 
as  large  as  the  one  just  described,  but  not  higher  than  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  on  the  front  side  was  the  only  window,  of  six  panes  of 
glass  of  about  six  inches  square.  Along  the  street  into  which  this 
window  looked  ran  a  brook,  which  sometimes  rose  and  overflowed, 
and  filled  up  these  apartments  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  water  of 
the  brook  was  exceedingly  muddy  and  fetid.  This  district  covered 
acres,  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  dread- 
ful scenes.  Children  abounded  here.  Almost  every  female  old 
enough  to  hold  a  child  had  one  in  her  arms.  This  place  of  abomi- 
nation was  screened  from  public  view  by  rows  of  fine  houses  and 
shops  on  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

Visit  kI  the  old  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  heai*d  the  quota  of 
legends  that  belongs  to  all  such  places. 
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Dr.  Nicol,  the  aHtronomer,  showed  me  very  bcautiiiil  aatronomi- 
Kil  instruments.  The  traosit  instrument  cost  £800.  Here,  too,  I 
saw  a  very  beautiful  a,nemometer,  made  by  Mr.  Osier  of  Birming- 
ham. It  records,  or  rather  delineates,  the  cour^ie  and  intensity  of  the 
wind.  A  rain-gauge  is  also  connected  with  it,  by  which  not  only  the 
quantity  of  the  fell  of  rain  is  ascertained,  hut  exactly  at  what  time 
it  rained  fastest,  and  how  much  the  fastest.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
isj£40. 

In  the  University  of  Glasgow  is  a  statue  of  Sir  James  Watt.  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Greenock,  a.  poor  boy,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
came  to  Glasgow  in  search  of  hLs  fortune.  He  used  to  stand  at  the 
groat  arched  entrance  to  the  square  of  the  University,  and  sell  toys 
of  his  own  construction  to  the  students.  As  he  obtained  means,  he 
extended  liis  traffic :  but,  being  interfered  with  by  iiicml>ers  of  the 
city  corporation  for  exercising  a  trade,  the  nniversity,  which  was  also 
a  corporation,  took  him  under  its  protection ;  and  here  his  genius 
began  to  develop  itself.  An  original  model  of  a  steam-engine  — 
the  very  one  on  which  ho  first  esertcd  his  inventive  powers  — 
stands  by  the  side  of  his  statue.  How  rude  and  feeble,  compared 
with  those  beautiful  and  miglity  instruments  which  have  succeedol 
to  it,  this  model  appears  ! 

In  Scotland,  there  is  a  society,  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament, 
"  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  burgh  or  parochial 
school maslern. "  This  soi-iety  was  incorporated  early  in  the  present 
century.  All  burgh  and  parochial  schoolmasters  are,  m  officio, 
merahcrs  of  it.  Each  memlicr  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually towards  the  funds ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  payment,  his 
widow,  if  he  leaves  one,  and  her  children,  if  children  survive  hor, 
are  entitled  to  draw  an  annuity  from  the  funds.  It  is  optional  with 
the  memhers  to  pay  more  or  lusst  within  certain  prescrilwd  limits; 
hut  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  which  these  representatives  are 
entitled  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription. 

There  are  many  details  of  minor  importance  respecting  this  cor- 
poration, for  which  one  must  look  to  the  act  of  Parliament  and  to 
the  by-laws  and  reguhitions  of  the  society.  No  widow  or  family 
can  draw  more  than  .£25  a  year. 

The  faaia  of  this  society  are  now  rather  more  than  £50,000 : 
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total  accumulated  fund  or  capital  on  the  16th  September,  1842, 
£54,297.  13«.  bd. 

Taking  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  give  to  schoolmasters 
such  a  competent  salary,  that  each  one,  by  prudence  and  good 
management,  could  not  only  support  himself  during  his  term  of 
public  service,  but  could  also  have  a  competency  for  his  family. 
The  whole  scheme  is  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  poverty, 
which  the  penuriousness  of  the  schemers  first  inflicts.  It  is  not, 
like  a  common  insurance,  a  provision  against  casualties,  or  unfore- 
seen or  uncontrollable  disasters ;  but  it  compels  each  one,  however 
poor  or  unfortunate,  or  however  small  his  salary  may  be,  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  also  to  be  divided  among  all, 
merely  on  the  contingency  of  leaving  a  widow  or  an  orphan,  —  not 
on  the  contingency  of  actual  want,  nor  in  case  of  actual  want,  on  its 
happening  through  misfortune,  or  the  sufferer's  own  improvideuQe. 

Hamburg.  .  .  .  This  was  once  a  fortress;  and  walls  were 
erected  all  round  the  town,  except  on  the  side  where  it  lies  upon 
the  Elbe.  The  ramparts  are  now  demolished ;  and,  where  they  once 
stood,  beautiful  windhig  walks  are  laid  out,  and  the  grounds  are 
planted  with  various  forest  and  flowering  trees  and  garden-flowers 
of  many  kinds,  stretching  outward  into  the  walks.  The  whole  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  truant  boy  from  the  streets  as  well  as 
the  day  lal)orer  and  the  people  of  taste  have  free  access  here ;  and 
yet  a  tree  or  shrab  is  never  injured,  a  flower  is  never  plucked. 
Suppose  the  whole  of  Boston  Common  to  be  laid  out  like  a  gentle- 
man's garden,  the  fences  to  be  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown  open 
to  every  one  who  might  choose  to  enter,  whether  from  the  city  or 
£ix)m  the  country :  how  long  would  the  walks  remain  uninjured,  the 
trees  and  plants  unmutilated,  the  flowers  unplucked?  This  is 
certainly  a  lesson  to  republican  America. 

Magdeburg  is  a  walled  city  and  fortified  town.  It  contains 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  main  street,  called  Brexte 
Weg,  runs  through  the  city  from  north  to  south.  At  each  end  is 
one  of  the  gates,  or  entrances ;  and  before  each  gate  are  very  exten- 
sive fortifications.  Those  at  the  south  gate  must  cover  five  hundred 
acr3s  or  more.     The  fortifications  are  ramparts  and  moats,  with  coy- 
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ered  ways,  or  BubteiraoeaD  passages,  by  which  those  on  the  outer 
walls,  if  driven  in,  can  pass  secnrely  bohiad  another  and  another; 
and  there  arc  still  otlior  barrieis,  I  know  not  how  many. 

The  ^ght  of  the  whole  produced  a  most  painful  impression  on  my 
mind.  What  a.  height  of  honor,  of  excellence,  and  of  happiness, 
might  mankind  have  attained,  if  a  thousandth,  or  oven  a  millionth, 
part  of  the  wealth,  and  the  time,  and  the  talent,  and  the  enei^,- 
whtchhave  been  expended  for  their  oppression  and  debasement,  had 
been  spent  wisely  in  improving  their  condition  ! 

Bkbi.in. — The  institutiao  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  surpasses  that 
at  Magdeburg.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the  public  schools  in  Berlin  were 
tluiMxl  for  the  summer  vaeation  the  morning  after  our  arrival.  By 
the  favor  of  some  very  kind  people,  we  ohtaincd  access  to  several 
private  schools ;  and  hero  we  saw  excellent  specimens  of  teaching. 

The  curiosities  or  "  wonders  "  of  Berlin  are  many  and  very  interest- 
ing. The  Museum,  the  collection  of  two  thousand  specimens  of 
art  from  Pompeii  and  Uercnlaneum ;  the  fountain  in  the  Iiust-garten ; 
the  Arsenal ;  the  Palace,  in  which  is  the  Kunst  Cabinet ;  the  librai; 
of  five  hundred  thousand  volumes;  the  Thier-garten,  &c.,  —  are 
certainly  things  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  one  who  travels 
for  sight-seeing. 

Suit/ 16.  At  Polalam  we  find  the  schools  still  open,  and  bav« 
seized  with  great  avidity  upon  the  opportunity  of  visiting  them. 
With  them  all  we  are  highly  pleased. 

We  have  visited  Sons  Souci,  the  palace  bnilt  by  Frederick 
the  Great.  In  tlie  New  Palace*  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
splendid  of  rooms, — a  spacious  apartment,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  sixty  in  width,  with  pillars  at  each  end  so  as  to  bring 
the  central  part  into  the  form  of  a  square.  This  room  has  a  most 
heautifnlly  variegated  marble  floor.  Large  and  splendid  figures 
are  inlaid,  radiating  from  the  centre  outward.  But  the  most 
beautifiil  idea  of  the  whole  is  the  formation  of  the  walls  —  which 
resemble  stalactites  —  and  the  pillars.  These  are  covered  with 
shells  of  all  kinds  that  fishes  have  ever  lived  in,  or  with  specimens 
of  mineralo^,  tastefully  arranged.     The  present  castellan,  who  is 

•  TlilB  palace  1>  gaJd  to  liave  been  bulll  by  Frederick  liter  the  >eTea.feui>  wu, 
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an  old  gentleman  of  taste,  has  introduced  this  feature ;  and  kings 
and  potentates,  as  well  as  lesser  people,  send  him  specimens  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  collection  is  ever  increasing. 
Large  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  and,  when 
lighted  up,  the  scene  must  be  brilliant  beyond  the  description  of 
fable.  ...  In  the  Old  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  in  the  new  one 
near  Sans  Souci,  we  saw  the  favorite  rooms  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  his  library,  tables,  writing-desks,  and  various  other  parapher- 
nalia. Some  of  this  has  been  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  him.  It  is  said  that  a  clock, 
which  he  had  always  wound  up  with  his  own  hand,  stopped  at  the 
very  minute  of  his  death ;  and  it  has  been  left  in  that  condition  ever 
since.  Here,  as  in  other  palaces,  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  pic- 
tures. The  rooms  of  state  were  as  rich  as  gold  and  carving  and 
painting  could  make  them.  England's  palaces  do  not  compare 
with  them.  In  many  instances,  the  eye  was  pained  with  the  profu- 
sion of  those  things  which  were  intended  for  its  delight. 

At  Charlottcnberg  we  saw  a  very  beautiful  mausoleum,  or  small 
temple,  erected  by  the  late  king  to  the  memory  of  liis  wife,  the 
lamented  Louise.  Hero  is  a  statue,  —  recumbent,  —  larger  than 
life,  of  the  queen,  by  Rauch.  The  building  was  very  simple  in  its 
architecture,  and  very  rich  in  its  materials ;  and  the  only  unpleasant 
circumstance  pertaining  to  our  visit  there  was  that  the  keeper 
should  be  allowed  to  take  money  fi*om  visitors,  for  the  king,  for 
showing  the  monument  of  his  deceased  mother. 

At  Potsdam  we  became  acquainted  with  Von  Turk,  a  man  long 
celebrated  for  his  charitable  deeds.  He  has  erectod  several  orphan- 
houses  ;  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  one,  to  the  support  of  which  he  is 
said  to  appropriate  his  whole  income. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Potsdam  is  that  of  the 
Royal  Orphan  House,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  contains  a 
thousand  children,  —  all  the  children  of  soldiers.  They  seem  col- 
lected there  as  a  monument  of  the  havoc  which  war  makes  of  men. 
They  are  instructed  in  all  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  in  music, 
and  arc  practised  in  gymnastic  exercises  to  a  remarkable  point  of 
perfection.  They  performed  feats  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled, 
except  by  a  company  of  professed  circus-riders  or  rope-danccra 
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Hero  we  saw  a  terriblo  array  of  feather-beds,  a  hundred  and  forty 
in  one  room ;  and  no  other  covering,  in  summer  weather,  bat  a 
feather-bed  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ! 

Halle,  July  21.  In  the  Franke  Institute  are  three  thonsand 
children  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Niemeyer.  The  orphans 
compose  but  a  email  part  of  this  number.  It  was  founded  in  the 
eighteenth  eeoturj,  and  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  all  the  orphan- 
houses  which  have  been  erected  since  in  Germany.  The  teachers 
were  all  of  a  very  high  order,  — intelligent,  benevolent-looking  men. 
The  institute  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  six  stories  high,  several 
apartments  thick,  buiit  round  an  oblong  court^yard.  The  f>tatae  of 
the  founder  stands  in  one  of  the  courts  before  the  director's  house, 
with  his  hands  on  two  children's  heads,  and  the  motl«  on  the  pedestal, 
"He  trusted  in  God."  .  .  .  We  also  visited  a  poo^school,  where  the 
children  behaved  much  better  than  they  dressed  (I  have  seen  schools, 
in  some  countries,  where  the  children  dressed  much  better  than  they 
bchared)  ;  also  a  school  for  very  poor  children,  where  they  are 
taken  care  of  while  their  parents  are  at  work ;  and  a  school  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  largo  scholars,  who  had  been  examined  for  confirma- 
tion, but  had  failed  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Bible. 
Here  they  were  collected,  and  put  under  the  care  of  an  instructor, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  give  them,  to  commit  to  memory,  so  many 
verses  of  the  Bible  as  would  authorize  their  being  confirmed,  avow- 
ing their  belief  in  the  Lutheran  creed,  and  partaking  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  certainly  were  as  desperate-looking 
subjects  as  I  over  saw  ;  but  they  could  obtain  no  clerkship,  appren- 
ticeship, or  other  employment,  unless  confirmed.  ...  All  the  incon- 
veniences and  physiolo^cal  wrongs  of  German  schools  find  a  com- 
pensation in  the  character  of  the  teachers.  Those  whom  I  have  met 
in  the  schools,  if  ossembled  together,  would  form  the  finest  collection 
of  men  I  have  ever  seen,  —  full  of  intelligence,  dignity,  benevo- 
lence, kindness,  and  bearing  in  their  countenances  and  demeanor 
the  impress  of  conscientiousness  and  fidelity  to  their  trust.  In  our 
own  schools,  the  employment  of  female  teachers  has  been  frequently 
advocated ;  and  ono  of  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  their  ser- 
vices has  been,  that  they  were  more  kind,  afi'ectionate,  forbearing, 
ul  encooiBging  than  the  oUier  sex.     In  Germany  this  argument 
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vould  not  bo  understood ;  or,  r&ther,  the  ^t  on  which  the  opinion 
is  founded  with  us  does  not  exist  there.  As  yet,  I  have  never 
SBcn  an  instance  of  harshness  or  Heverity  :  all  is  kind,  encouraging, 
animating,  Rympathizing.  This  Inst  is  true  to  eueh  a  degree  as 
vould  seem  almost  ludicrous  with  us.  A  Gcrmaa  teacher  evinces 
the  greatest  joy  at  the  success  of  a  pupil  in  answering  a  question; 
Beema  sorrowful,  and  even  deeply  moved  with  grief,  if  he  fails. 
When  a  question  has  been  put  to  a  young  scholar,  which  ho  strove 
and  struggled  to  answer,  I  have  seen  a  look  of  despair  in  the  t«acher ; 
but  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulties  overcame  (hem,  and  gave 
tho  right  answer,  the  teacher  would  seize  and  shake  him  ardently 
by  the  hand  to  felicitate  him  upon  his  triumph;  and  where  tho 
difficulty  has  been  really  formidable,  but  the  esortion  on  the  scholar's 
part  iriumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  seize  the  pupil  in  his  arms 
and  embrace  him,  and  ca^ss  him  with  parental  fondness,  as  if  he 
wore  not  able  to  contain  the  joy  which  a  successful  effort  had  given 
him.  At  another  lime,  I  hare  socu  a  teacher  actually  clap  his 
hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply.  And  all  this  has  been  done 
go  naturally,  so  unaffectedly,  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling  in  the 
residue  of  the  children  than  that  of  a  desire  to  win  the  same  favor 
for  themselves. 

Dbesden,  JuIi/  20.  .  .  .  We  have  visited  the  gallery  of  paint- 
ings several  times,  and  found  a  collection  vastly  superior  to  any 
thing  seen  since  leaving  England.  Without  being  much  of  an  ama- 
teur, I  must  say  that  thero  is  true  delight  in  looking  at  such  c/ieft 
d'auvre  of  genius ;  and,  if  other  things  were  as  they  should  be,  it 
would  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  see  them.  But  when  we  reflect 
how  the  arts  have  flourished  amid  an  immeasurable  extent  of  mise- 
ry, and  that  those  who  have  cultiratcd  them  most  muniGccntly  by 
their  patronage  and  their  wealth  have  been  most  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  it  throws  a  cloud  over  the  brightest 
pictures  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  ever  painted. 

Auff.  2.  Vbited  the  Green  Rooms,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
Palace.  Here  are  collected  the  wonders  of  Art  and  the  riches  of 
Nature.  .  .  .  The  regalia  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
ibe  world.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  mortgaged  for  five  million 
dollara ;  and  this  was  supposed  to  bo  only  about  half  its  value.    Ob, 
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how  theae  look  to  &  philanthropic  eye,  that  knows  at  wbat  an  ex- 
pense of  human  happiness  thcj  have  been  acquired  I 

Auff.  3.  Sasony  has  a  constitution,  and  a  representative  body 
of  two  houses.  The  constitution  was  granted  by  the  king  in  1831. 
The  upper  house,  where  the  ministers  have  a  seat,  that  they  may 
answer  questions  and  make  explanations,  &c.,  during  the  debates, 
seemed,  when  I  visited  it,  to  be  really  a  deliberative  and  a  dignified 
body.  ...  A  representative  assembly  in  Sazony,  with  Anstria  on 
one  side,  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  is  like  a  bit  of  good  ham  in  an 
otherwise  miserable  sandwich. 

In  a  burgher  school  near  Dresden,  I  heard,  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany,  a  lesson  on  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  teaching 
was  extemporaneous  ;  and  the  teacher  took  occasion  to  contiast  the 
eicellence  of  their  present  condition,  when  they  have  laws  made  by 
representatives  elected  by  themselves,  not  only  with  the  condition 
of  unlimited  monarchies  around  them,  but  with  their  own  condition 
in  former  times. 

From  Dresden  we  visited  the  tomb  of  Moreaa.  The  monument 
is  very  cheap  and  simple.  It  marks  the  spot  where  ho  fell.  At  the 
great  battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813,  between  Bonaparte  and  the  allies, 
it  is  related  that  Bonaparte  saw  a  small  body  of  men  assembled 
on  a  little  elevation,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  his  head- 
quarters, and  also  tliat  couriers  were  constantly  passing  to  and  from 
them.  He  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  batteries,  consistiug  of 
twelve  guns,  to  load,  and  elevate  for  that  spot,  and,  at  the  word  of 
command,  to  firo  simultaneously.  This  order  was  executed.  The 
group  at  which  tho  guns  were  directed  consisted  of  Moreau,  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  king,  and  others.  Tho  ball  which  struck 
Moreau  took  off  his  leg  on  one  side,  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
horse,  and  took  off  the  other  leg.  Bonaparte  said  if  he  had  fired  a 
single  shot  into  such  a  company,  as  most  men  would  have  done,  he 
should  only  have  alarmed  them,  and  committed  no  execution ;  but 
something  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  dozen  guns. 

lu  Leipsic,  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Combe  had  unexpectedly- 
met.  Mr.  Combe  had  been  peremptorily  sent  to  Germa- 
iij,  and  coiideimied  to  sileuce,  b;  bis  pbysiciauB,  on  ao- 
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count  of  an  attack  upon  his  lungs ;  and  tho  two  friends 
were  put  under  protest:  but  they  disregarded  every  pro- 
hibition, and  pied  d  pied^  or  on  some  pleasant  excursion, 
they  talked  solidly  from  morning  till  night  during  tho 
few  weeks  they  remained  together.  In  spite  of  the  ap- 
prehensions of  friends,  Mr.  Combo  improved  every  day 
Sometimes,  taking  one  horse,  one  would  literally  "  walk 
on  the  horse,'*  as  the  French  say,  while  the  other  walked 
on  foot,  still  talking,  till  Mr.  Combe  had  imparted  all 
his  observations  on  the  country,  with  which  he  was  familiar 
by  frequent  and  long  residences,  and  till  they  had  talked 
far  into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  past.  At  last,  time 
was  no  more  for  them ;  and  they  reluctantly  parted,  never 
to  meet  again  on  earth,  except  in  the  affections,  and  in 
such  measure  of  intellectual  companionship  as  correspon- 
dence by  letter  could  give.  Both  were  men  capable  of 
deep  and  abiding  friendship ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  one 
was  a  fine  counterpoise  to  the  gravity  of  the  other,  each 
being  endowed  with  logical  power  to  satisfy  the  other's  de- 
mands for  that  quality  of  intellect,  without  which  neither 
could  enjoy  interchange  of  thought  witli  any  one. 

Aug.  4.  We  started,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe,  on 
an  excursion  to  Saxon  Switzerland,  as  it  is  called, — a  region  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Dresden. 

We  went  first  to  Pima  to  visit  a  lunatic  asylum  of  great  re- 
pute. It  contains  rather  more  than  three  hundred  subjects.  The 
building  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  a  very  high  eminence  rising 
abruptly  from  tho  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  entirely  overlooks 
the  whole  town,  and  would  do  so  if  it  were  a  hundred  feet  lower. 
It  was  an  ancient  castle ;  and,  having  been  built  expressly  for  a  gar- 
rison, it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  internal  arrangement  is 
ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  hospital.  We  heard  beautiful 
music,  some  pieces  of  which  were  performed  by  the  inmates,  who 
appeared  to  be  well  treated,  and  as  happy  as  such  sufferers  can  be. 
Apart  from  the  main  building  b  a  separate  establishment  for  the 
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OonToleaceat,  —  an  excellent  arrangement.  The  bospital  waa  estab- 
liaheij  in  1811,  when  the  king  had  supreme  power,  and  it  was  not 
necessai7  to  enlighten  the  people  to  secure  obeilieoce  to  the  com- 
mands o(  the  Slate.  How  different  is  this  from  the  case  tn  Mas- 
jHchusctla !  Our  hospital  depended  for  its  suppoi-t  npon  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  aijd  therefore  it  waa  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
people.  Annual  reports  ore  not  published  from  this  German  hos- 
pital ;  but  in  Massachusetts  the  people  were  enlightened  in  variotis 
ways,  particuLirly  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  extcntdTe 
reports.  These,  being  freely  distributed,  have  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  puhlic  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  insanity.  Proba- 
bly for  less  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  in  enlighten- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  of  Saxony  on  this  subject,  than  has  been 
done  in  Massachusetts  within  ten  years. 

When  this  country  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  in  1813,  he 
wished  to  station  a  dctachmeat  of  soldiers  at  Pima.  Accordingly,  ha 
despatched  orders  to  the  superintendent  to  have  the  hospital  cleared 
in  eight  hours.  Tlie  insane  wore  sent  to  the  neighboring  church, 
and  the  troops  occupied  then*  dwelling. 

On  our  way  to  Schandau,  we  passed  the  Fortress  of  Konigstein,  — 
a  fortress  which  has  never  yet  been  taken.  On  all  sides  hut  one,  it 
is  inacces.sible  to  any  thing  that  has  gravity.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
Fortress  of  Lilienstein,  which  is  almatt  inocessihle  on  all  sides.  Yet 
Napoleon  caused  a  road  to  be  made  for  a  considerable  distance  over 
a  before  impassable  tract  of  country,  and  three  cannons  to  bo  carried 
to  the  top  of  this  bluff,  in  the  hope  of  thro^ng  bis  shot  into  Konig- 
stein ;  hut  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  therefore  the  attempt  un- 
successful. 

^lilienstein  is  a  beautjtiil,  symmetrical  eminence,  rimug  ttom  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country  j  and  shot  up  through  the  centre 
of  this  is  a  tremendous  mass  of  sandstone,  leaving  a  surface,  at  a  vast 
height  from  the  region  beneath,  of  an  extraordinarily  striking  char- 
acter. It  is  more  than  a.  biindred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  its 
follow,  and  is  a,  more  imposing  object;  but  Kdaigstein  is  utuated 
immediately  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbo,  and  serves  to  command 
tliat  channel  both  into  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Od  Satuid&y,  the  5tb,  ve  set  out  for  Saxon  Switierhuid;  |wo 
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cecding  a  number  of  milea  in  a  carriage,  when  we  were  obliged  to 
alight,  and  either  be  carried  in  a  litter,  ride  on  horseback,  or  go  on 

foot.  The  scenery  of  this  region  of  countiy  is  most  peculiar.  In  one 
place,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  from  throe  to  five  hundred  feet 
high  encloses  an  area  of  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  rock  is  sand- 
stone, and  generally  appears  in  thin  layers  (from  one  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness),  although  sometimes  there  is  no  vifflble  division  horizontally 
for  a  hundred  feet ;  but  vertically  they  are  all  split,  as  it  were.  Into 
pilloiB.  the  rifts  being  generally  very  narrow ;  and  sometimeB  the 
clefts  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  tho  mass  into  small 
squares  if  we  consider  them  horizontally,  but  into  immense  parallel- 
ograms when  considered  vertically.  The  summit  of  each  pUlar  has 
been  worn  by  time,  so  that  it  presents  the  form  of  a  rounded  cap,  or 
dome.  The  highest  point  in  this  vicinity  is  that  of  the  Winterwalde, 
seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  the  whole  region  ;  and  when  the  grandeur  of  the  features 
and  the  wild  natural  aspect  are  contrasted  with  the  cultivated  fields 
which  lie  lo  the  oast,  and  with  the  quiet  flowing  of  the  Elbe  as  it  is 
seen  towards  the  west,  tho  scene  is  picturesque  and  imposing  In  the 
highest  degree.  For  particulars  of  sites  and  wondtjrs,  the  guide- 
books must  be  consulted  ;  but  no  one  can  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  face  of  Saxony,  who  does  not  visit  this  miniature  of  Switzer- 
land. The  best  route  is  that  from  Chandau  to  the  Kuhstall  first, 
and  hack  by  the  Elbe. 

On  Monday,  the  7th,  I  visited  the  two  Chambers  again,  and 
was  struck  with  tho  order  and  sobriety  of  the  members  of  each. 
The  lower  as  well  as  tho  upper  house  sits  uncovered,  and  the  mem- 
bers all  leave  their  hats  and  overcoats  in  an  anteroom.  In  the 
lower  house  there  is  a  democratic  party,  or  a  party  contending  for 
more  privileges.  Last  winter,  they  made  a  strong  eflbrt  lo  carry  a 
measure  for  tho  pubhcity  of  criminal  trials,  and  tho  removal  of 
restrictions  from  the  press. 

To  show  how  much  the  constitution  is  valued,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  Leipac  the  day  of  ita  anniversary  is  a  holiday  in  all 
the  public  schools. 

In  tho  evening  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  do  Ktanse, 
a  pleasantgentlem&n,  who,  with  his  fiunily,  spoke  vety  good  English. 
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He  told  me  that  all  the  governments  of  (Jermany,  es^epting  Austria 
and  Prussia  alone,  had  constitutions  and  representative  assemblies. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  to-day  of  a  Mr.  Noel,  a  cousin  of 
Lady  Byron.  He  is  an  English  gentleman,  who  married  a  Bohe- 
mian lady,  and  lives  at  Ispilitz.  Ho  assured  me  that  this  country 
is  working  its  way  rapidly  towards  liberal  institutions.  Even  in 
Bohemia,  where  a  sort  of  parliament  is  assembled  thrice  a  year  to 
register  the  wiU  of  the  king,  —  it  being  so  much  a  matter  of  form, 
that  the  sessions  last  but  a  single  day,  —  even  here  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  aroused,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the  right  had  been  ex- 
ercised of  asking  some  questions  in  reference  to  the  use  of  moneys 
granted  to  the  king.  At  the  coming  session,  he  said  he  knew  that 
this  inquiry  was  to  be  renewed  and  insisted  upon.  Thus  light  is 
dawning  ujwn  the  midnight  of  Austrian  despotism. 

He  told  me  that  education  is  very  general  in  Austria,  but  that  it 
is  very  inferior,  and  that  government  means  to  keep  it  within  its 
present  lim-.ts.  A  number  of  private  gentlemen,  last  year,  desired 
to  contribute  the  means,  and  erect  a  school  in  Prague  for  the  preparar 
tion  of  teachers ;  but,  on  making  application  to  the  government  for 
liberty  to  do  so,  they  were  refused.  Yet,  even  in  Austria,  a  man 
is  not  allowed  to  teach  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  as  an 
assistant  school-teacher  for  a  year  or  more. 

To-day,  also,  I  was  introduced  to  the  Hof-prediger  Ammon^  a 
Catholic  priest,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience.  I  found  him 
a  most  delightful  man ;  full  of  generosity ;  a  noble  figure,  fine 
head,  the  most  charming  expression  of  countenance;  and,  when  any 
thing  was  said  that  particularly  interested  or  pleased  him,  he  would 
seize  the  speaker  by  the  hand,  and  evince  the  liveliness  of  his  satis- 
faction by  a  hearty  shake.  He  inquired  very  particulaily  about 
the  Germans  in  America,  — their  civil,  social,  and  political  condition; 
and  exhibited  the  warmest  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  man.  If  such  a  man  can  grow  up  under  the  influences 
of  Catholicism,  what  would  he  be  under  a  nobler  dispensation  V 
Ho  spoke  of  Bohemia,  which  is  CathoUc,  w  .th  great  regard,  and 
said  that  the  school-teachers  who  came  from  there  had  more  practi- 
cal skill,  though  they  were  not  so  theoretically  conversant  with 
their  duty  as  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. 
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Wo  have  met  with  but  very  few  beggars  in  Prissia  and  Saxony; 
not  so  many  in  all  as  T  have  seen  in  a  single  day  in  London.  But 
when,  in  making  the  tour  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  we  entered  Bohe- 
mia, we  encountered  more  beggars  in  an  hour  than  wo  had  seen  be- 
foro  in  a  month.  Indeed,  the  road  was  almost  thronged  with  them ; 
.nnd  I  think  they  must  all  have  heard  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  meant  to  succeed  by  perseverance,  — by  worrying,  if 
not  by  exciting  compassion. 

Erfurt  was  formerly  a  Saxon  city,  but  was  transferred  to  Prussia 
by  the  Iloly  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Unholy)  Alliance. 
We  called  immediately  on  Director  Thilo,  to  whom  we  had  an  intro- 
duction. After  visiting  schools,  we  went  to  the  monastery  where 
Luther  translated  the  New  Testament ;  saw  the  pulpit  where  he 
preached,  and  the  cell  which  he  occupied.  This  is  the  celebrated 
cell  of  Luther  at  Eifurt.  Here  is  shown  the  very  inkstand  out  of 
which  he  wrote,  —  a  large,  coarse,  wooden  box  about  three  inches 
long,  five  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep.  That  box  moved  the 
world.  How  many  sceptres  must  be  added  together  to  get  the 
emblem  or  the  remembrances  of  such  power !  We  saw  his  first 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  specimens  of  his  handwriting, 
as  well  as  that  of  Melanchthon,  which  are  preserved  in  a  glass  case, 
and  arc  certainly  not  models  of  caligraphy.  In  this  cell  it  was 
that  Luther  had  those  strivings  which  he  held  to  Ik;  cx)ntests  with 
the  Devil ;  and  so  completely  did  his  imagination  triumph  over  his 
senses,  that  he  supposed  the  Devil  appeared  to  him,  and  tempted 
him,  face  to  face.  In  the  cell,  upon  the  wall,  is  shown  the  spot 
made  by  his  inkstand  when  he  hurled  it  into  the  face  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty.  This  was  certainly  a  very  intelligent  hint  to  the  intnider ; 
and,  if  his  complexion  were  a  matter  of  any  consequence  to  him,  it 
may  be  presumed  he  did  not  expose  himself  a  second  time. 

From  Eifurt  to  Eisenach.  Visited,  with  Director  Schmid,  the 
schoolhouses  of  Eisenach,  one  of  which  is  new  and  quite  elegant, 
but  constructed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  being  inhabited 
by  breathing  animals.  Mr.  Schinid  is  a  man  of  the  highest  nervous 
temperament,  and  of  great  mental  activity.  He  took  us  to  an  exam- 
ination of  a  private  school,  where  two  fine-looking  teachers  were  in 
turn  examining  a  class  of  about  thirty  girls.    Here  the  idea  recurred 
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to  me,  bat  more  forcibly  tban  ever  before,  what  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  amount  of  thought  and  of  Udent  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education  hero  and  in  Ajnerica. 

Visited  the  Schloss  of  WartljBrg,  where  Ltither  bid  himself  when 
he  fled  from  Worms,  and  where  also,  it  is  eaid,  be  tnosktcd  hia 
Bible.  Hero  the  cell  which  he  occupied  is  sbowD,  and  another 
place  on  the  wall  where  he  flung  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil.  Which 
is  the  true  scene  of  that  rencounter,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  according  to  all  traditions,  wherever  it  might  be,  the  Devil  came 
off  second-beat. 

Saw  the  cathedral  where  the  emperors  were  formerly  chosen  and 
crowned,  and  the  present  Town  House  where  they  repaired  to  dine. 
In  the  great  dining-hall  of  the  Town  House,  at  the  ends  and  sides, 
there  are  forty-five  niches,  with  pictures.  La  each,  of  the  whole 
eeries  of  German  emperors,  from  the  tenth  century  down  to  the 
present,  when  the  line  came  to  an  end.  I  was  told  that  great 
care  had  been  taken  to  obtain  these  likenesses ;  and  a  rascallier- 
looking  set  of  fellows  one  would  not  desire  to  see  out  of  a  state 
prison. 

While  vi»ting  the  Cathedral,  I  fell  in  with  my  friend  Dr.  Howe, 
whom  I  was  more  glad  to  see  than  I  can  express.  Tlie  meeting 
was  purely  accidental.  I  should  like  to  have  Babbage  calculate  the 
chances  that  two  atoms  like  Dr.  Howe  and  myself,  floating  about 
in  the  atmosphere  of  all  Europe,  would  come  in  contact  with  each 

Aug.  19.  At  Schwalbach  we  dined,  and  at  Schlangen  wo  re- 
mained over  night.  .  .  .  These  groat  watering-places  are  in  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau.  .  .  ,  The  schools  hero  secra  to  be  very  well 
managed,  the  teachers  competent;  ami  here,  as  elsewhere,  nothing 
is  wanting  but  freedom.  But  is  it  not  a  reproach  to  freedom  when 
men  who  are  free  act  less  wisely  for  themselves  than  despots  act  for 
their  subjects  ? 

DAKM3T4DT,  ...  In  Speaking  with  the  director  of  the  eily  schools 
here  abont  the  regularity  of  attendance,  he  said  they  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  other  way :  the  children  were  bom  with  the  in- 
nate idea  of  going  to  school      Ovr  school  registoro  and  abstracts 
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will  silov  that  onr  obildren  aro  veiy  far  from  lutTiDg  taiy  soch  in- 

Btinct. 

Auff.  26.  Game  to  CarUnihe,  or  OWles'a  Rest  It  ia  add, 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  eentuty.  Prince  Gbarlea  was 
tiavelliog  through  this  port  of  his  dominions,  when,  dtliug  down 
to  rest  under  a  tree,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  city  from 
that  centre.  He  laid  out  thirty-two  roads  from  that  point,  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle,  corresponding  with  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 
compass.  One-half  the  area  laid  out  is  still  forest.  The  only 
stream  upon  which  the  city  ia  built  ia  about  large  enough  for  one 
duck  with  her  brood  to  swim  in,  and  it  has  no  natural  advantages 
whatever.  It  stands  here  solely  to  gratify  a  selUsh  whim,  and  is 
upheld  by  being  the  residence  of  the  Graiid  Duke  and  the  garrison 
of  a  few  tho'usand  of  his  soldiers.  At  a  short  diatanoe  to  the  west 
flows  the  Rhine.  Such  are  the  effects  of  folly  when  united  with 
power.  Berlin  is  another  example  of  the  saoic  thing.  Carlarohe 
has  provided  very  liberally  for  the  education  of  its  children.  There 
is  a  polytechnic  school,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  ore  very  mter-" 
esting,  and  have  a  close  relation  with  praelical'  life. 

Sepl.  3.  I  remained  at  Baden  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
wecii,  and  tried  lo  drown  disease  out  of  my  system  as  people  drown 
a  woodchuck  out  of  hia  hole ;  but  I  found  that  disease  had  a 
stronger  hold  than  health,  aod,  therefore,  that  I  was  daily  drowning 
out  the  latter  instead  of  the  former.  Finding  that  I  was  growing 
worse  so  fast  that  there  would  be  small  chance  to  grow  worse  much 
longer,  I  abandoned  all  hope  and  water  at  the  same  time,  and 
hastened  away. 

At  Baden  I  vimted  the  romuns  of  the  ohl  castle,  which  are  sto- 
pondous.  In  its  walls  there  is  an  oiiblie  where  prisoners  were 
immured,  to  I>e  forgotten  by  the  world. 

In  the  new  castle  I  also  visited  some  lionible  dungeons, — a 
descent  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  winding  passages 
through  eight  or  ten  cells  of  solid  walls ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  dungoon, 
into  which  those  condemned,  or  those  only  suspected,  were  let  down 
through  a  trap-door  to  receive  a  horrid  puiiislmicnt,  perhaps  to  dio 
a  Uugering  death.  In  a  passage-way  adjoining  the  prison  was  a 
vault  of  unknown  depth,  over  which  was  placed  a  trap-door,  and  by 
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the  iude  of  tlic  door  an  image  of  the  VirgiQ  Mary.  This  image  th« 
condcmued  prisoner  was  requested  to  kisa;  but,  the  moment  he 
approaclied  it,  the  door  fell,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
where  were  placed  largo  wheels  etuck  fall  of  ehvp-pointed  and 
Bharp-edgeJ  knivai,  that,  by  their  revolutions,  cut  him  to  pieces. 
One  would  think  that  ghoab^  would  dwell  in  such  a  house,  if  any- 
where; and  that  no  king  could  enjoy  the  honors  of  royalty  who 
inherited  blood  from  Buch  ancestors.  .  .  . 

At  Bingen,  also,  I  saw  an  old  castle  which  had  its  trap-door  and 
dungeon  a  la  mode.  .  .  .  From  Bingen  we  came  to  Coblontz.  Here 
the  Rhine  passes  through  what  ia  called  the  Rhine-gau, — a  kind 
of  Fcenery  which  cannot  be  deBcribcd ;  or,  if  dcseribable,  the  best 
description  may  be  found  in  "  Childe  Harold." 

In  Coljlcntz  the  greater  part  of  (he  people  ore  Catholics,  I 
heard  a  priest  of  the  CathoUe  Church  give  a  religious  lesson  to  the 
children.  A  part  of  it  consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  particularly  of  transubstantiation.  He 
said,  if  Christ  could  turn  water  into  wine,  then  why  not  turn  wine 
into  blood,  and  bread  into  flesh  ?  —  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell 
him  why  one  was  not  as  easy  as  the  other.  The  children  were 
obliged  to  sit  for  an  hour,  with  tilBir  hands  placed  together  in  front, 
and  hear  this  nonsense.  They  seemed  uneasy  and  miserable  enough. 
I  went  into  the  church,  heard  the  mummeries,  saw  the  genuflesions, 
and  the  pprinlcling  with  holy  water.  The  quantity  of  water  did  not 
seem  to  be  material ;  for,  when  two  women  went  out  together,  I  saw 
one  of  them  dip  the  tip  of  her  finger  in  the  holy  copper  kettle,  and 
the  other  then  touched  the  tip  of  her  finger  to  the  tip  of  the  wetted 
one,  and  both  passed  on.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a 
homceopathic  dose  answered  the  same  purpose  as  taking  an  entire 
bath. 

Coi^ONE.  —  The  Dom  Church  is  one  of  the  grandest  structures  I 
ever  saw.  On  the  top  of  the  great  tower  is  still  standing  the  huge 
crane  by  which  the  heavy  blocks  of  stone  were  raised.  The  church 
not  bcmg  completed  when  first  built,  this  was  Ictl  to  he  farther 
need,  and  so  remained  since  the  thirteenth  century.  At  one  time 
it  was  taken  down ;  but,  soon  after,  the  town  was  vidted  by  a 
furious  thunder-etorm,  by  which    the   inhabitants  were    terribly 
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frightened,  and  which  thej  attributed  to  tho  removal  of  the  ci»ne 
■foresaid.  Whereupon  it  vas  re-inBtated  by  accbmation;  bat 
whether  it  has  since  kept  off  all  thunder-etarms,  as  in  duty  bound. 

This  is  all  the  notice  of  the  Catliodral  of  Cologne,  that 
miracle  of  art  and  beauty,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Mann's 
hurried  journal;  but,  although  such  structures  generally 
awakened  more  painful  than  pleasurable  feelings  in  him, 
lie  was  overcome  by  this  one  so  far  as  to  linger  round  it, 
and  revisit  it,  and  do  homage  to  its  wondrous  beauty  and 
its  miraculous  proportions,  as  long  as  he  staid  in  Cologne. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ursula  has  nothing  in  its  archilccture  to 
attract  notice  :  hut  it  is  remarkable  for  being  a  place  of  more  bones 
than  Golgotha ;  for  that,  if  we  tako  the  account  strictly,  was  only  a 
place  nf  skulls,  whereas  St.  Ursula  has-all  the  varieties  in  the  whole 
skeleton.  In  building  the  church,  brgo  niched,  or  holes,  were  lefl 
in  the  walls;  and  these  have  been  filled  with  dead  women's  bones, 
as  the  tradition  goes:  but  probably  no  scientific  physiologist  or 
comparative  anatomist  has  over  osamined  them  to  sec  whether  they 
were  not  hones  of  men  or  monkeys.  Tlie  tradition  is,  that  ten 
thousand  virgins  were  put  to  death  for  allegiance  to  their  vowa  of . 
chastity,'  and  that  these  bones  belong  to  the  said  virgins.  In  the 
choir,  and  around  the  altar,  about  fifteen  feet  from  tho  floor,  are 
twenty  glass  ea.sca,  set  into  the  main  wall  of  the  building.  Those 
cases  are  divided  into  twcniy-four  compartments;  and  from  behind 
each  little  pane  of  the  glass  looks  out,  or  milter  grins  out,  a  skull. 
Twenty  times  twenty-four  is  four  hundred  and  eighty.  No  doubt, 
some  churehyard  was  robbeil  to  obtain  these.  But  here,  also,  is 
said  to  be  tho  skull  of  St.  Ursula  herself;  and  in  (his  church,  or  in 
some  other  in  tho  same  town,  is  also  tho  skull  of  St,  Peter,  and  the 
skulls  of  the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the  cast  at  the  birth  of 
tho  Saviour. 

Holland. — Here  is  a  society  for  promoting  tho  public  good, 
whoso  headquarters  are  at  Amsterdam,  with  branches  in  all  the 
principal   cities       It  numbers  forty  thousand   members.     It  was 
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commeiuxd  id  1784  by  a  Baptist  clergyman.     It  did  a.  great  deal 
for  the  public  schools  before  the  year  1806,  when  the  gOTCrament 
took  them  under  its  proteclion.     Since  that  time,  great  improve- 
.    meols  in  the  education  of  tho  people  bnro  taken  place. 

Holbnd  13  famous  for  ita  benevolent  institutions.  Amsterdam 
alone  has  twenty-three  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  charitAble  founda- 
tions of  various  kinds.  It  is  said  that  when  some  one,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Charles  II.,  prognosticated  speedy  ruin  to  the  city  from 
the  meditated  attack  of  Louis  XIV. 's  annies,  Charles,  who  was 
well  acr[uaJntod  with  the  country  by  a  residence  in  it,  replied, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  Providence  will  preserve  Amsterdam,  if  it 
were  only  for  its  great  charity  to  tho  poor."  I  called  on  a  vener- 
able old  Quaker  genllemon  in  Amsterdam,  a  member  of  a  society 
for  the  improTement  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  He  said  he  could 
not  intmducc  me  to  the  prison,  and  would  not  if  he  could ;  for  it 
was  loo  bad  lo  be  seen. 

A  deputation  from  Holland  is  now  in  England,  examining  the 
Pentonvillo  and  other  prisons,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
one.  The  Quaker  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
with  some  modifications  of  the  rigors  of  that  system. 

In  the  evening,  we  came  to  Haarlem. 

Sept.  12.  Tuesday.  By  the  politeness  of  M,  Johannes  MuUer,  • 
we  bad  a  card  for  Mr.  K.  Sybrandi,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  w^' 
as  civil  as  passible  lo  us.     With  him  we  visited  many  schools. 

Mr,  Sybrandi  was  once  a  religious  teaeiier  at  the  deaf  and  dumb 
school  inGroningcn.  He  told  me  that  he  had  great  dilGculty  in 
giving  to  the  children  any  just  apprehensions  of  God ;  tliat  the  am< 
biguilies  of  the  language  were  such  that  he  was  liable  to  give  cnth 
ncous  impre-sions.  which  lie  did  not  himself  discover  till  atlcnrards. 
when  it  was  too  late  tc  remove  all  the  influences  that  had  sprung 
from  them.  He  told  an  anecdote  of  giving  them  a  les-wn  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divine  prerogative  of  pardon.  The  verb  which,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  signifies  "to  pardon,"  has  a  double  meaning, 
signifying  also  "  to  poison."  Ho  had  told  the  children,  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  God  pardoned  all  sinners ;  but  one  pupil  under- 
stood him  that  the  enumerated  conditions  were  those  under  which 
Ood  jwitoned  all  ainnera. 
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Tlie  pupils  at  Groningen  are  taught  to  speak  with  the  lips;  and 
signs  are  not  only  disused,  but  discouraged.  As  illustrative  of  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  they  succeeded  in  speaking,  he  said  an 
anecdote  was  told  of  a  visitor  who  went  through  the  institution,  hear- 
ittg  the  conversation  between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  and  when  ' 
he  bnd  seen  all  the  school,  and  his  guide  come  to  a  pause,  turned  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  those,  but  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
-whom  he  had  come  to  sec.  I  cannot  but  Iwlicvc  that  there  Is  some- 
tJiing  of  ciaggeration  in  this.  I  have  Boon  none  who  could  not  bo 
easily  and  instantaneously  distinguished  from  a  perfectly  organized 
individual ;  and  yet  it  is  not  without  foundation,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  be  taught  to  speak  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

.  .  .  The  children  whom  wo  have  seen  in  the  Dutch  public 
schools  have  been  very  well  behaved.  Their  organization  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  German  children.  They  have  far  more 
eelf-e^tecm  and  firmness,  and  I  think  also  more  dcstructifoness;  and 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  national  character. 

.  .  .  We  went  to  Leyden  from  the  Hagne.  I  felt  a  curiosity  to 
sec  this  town,  because  it  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
Pilgrim  FatltotH,  who  wore  driven  from  England  by  the  pereecudona 
of  the  church  and  government  there. 

I  have  often  been  at  Plymouth,  in  my  native  State,  and  looked 
out  from  the  shore  eastward,  as  it  were  to  see  them  coming,  for 
freedom's  sake,  to  a  strange  and  inhospitable  shore.  Here  I  looked 
westward  to  see  them  departing ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  spirit  could 
follow  them  on  their  desolate  course,  —  a  path  which  was  illumined 
only  by  the  light  of  duty,  and  in  which  ihcy  were  upheld  only 
by  the  love  of  truth,  I  found  in  this  beautiful  town  no  memorials 
of  their  residence.  No  monument  marked  the  spot  whence  they 
departed,  no  antiquarian  knew  the  place  where  they  resided.  Not 
eren  one  of  their  descendants,  whom  I  visited,  knew  any  thiog  about 
them,  or  felt  any  interest  in  them.  Even  in  Plymouth,  art  has  ob- 
literated all  vestiges  of  their  footsteps ;  for  the  s[>ot  on  which  they 
first  trod  is  now  ten  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  wharf,  where  com- 
merce plies  its  occupation.  But  what  need  liave  such  men  of  mon- 
um:;utsV  A  monument  to  their  names  is  but  an  object  placed  near 
the  eye  to  intercept  the  real  vision  of  their  groatuesB.     Not  the 
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gates  of  the  LeydeQ  citj,  whence  they  departed  fmni  tho  Old 
World,  nor  ihe  Eock  of  Plymouth,  where  they  entered  the  New,  era 
moDumentB  of  their  glory ;  but  tho  free  institutions  of  America,  the 
career  and  the  capacities  of  human  improvement  opened  throughout 
that  bonndle^  Western  World,  are  the  tnonumenta  and  tcstimouialB 
of  their  worth.  Half  the  planet  whose  air  we  inhale  has  already 
been  blessed  by  their  gmliike  attributes ;  and  the  lime  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  whole  shall  join  in  one  acclaim  to  their  praise. 

4t  Lejdcn  we  saw  Jussicu's  botanical  garden,  as  well  as  tbS 
Linnxan.  They  arc  said  to  bo  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Tho 
kcciter  said  it  contained  twenty  thoui^and  individual  plants.  Au»- 
fralia  wa.s  largely  represented  in  a.  fine  conservatory. 

In  some  of  the  Mchools  hero  was  tbo  most  offensive  proof  I  have 
yet  witnessed,  that  the  Dutch,  like  the  Germans,  have  no  noses. 

When  ono  largo  school  opened,  oil  tho  children  placed  thent- 
sclves  in  a  becoming  attitude,  and  closed  their  eyes ;  then  ono  of  the 
Ixjys.  being  appointed,  read  a  short  prayer.  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  sclioob,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  public  or  private,  composed 
of  older  or  younger  scholar?!,  such  propriety  and  decorum,  during 
devotional  csorcises,  as  in  tho  Dutch  schools.  No  religious  dogmas 
arc  allowed  to  be  taught  in  them. 

We  saw  here  the  Japanese  museum  of  Dr.  Siebold.  Although 
I  was  disappointed  in  tlds,  yet  perhaps  it  was  because  I  had  ex- 
pected too  much.  There  were  many  objects  of  curiosity,  and  sorao 
of  a  more  rational  interest.  What  pertained  to  the  fine  arts,  how- 
ever, was  uniformly  placed  in  tbo  foreground  ;  while  specimens  of 
the  useful  ones,  on  which  the  wolfaro  and  progress  of  mankind  so 
much  more  directly  depend,  were  tlirown  aside  iuto  obscure  places, 
or  even  cast  away  like  rubbish.  The  manner  in  which  a  nation 
makes  a  mill,  or  builds  a  house  or  a  ship,  is  far  more  important 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  make  japanned  baskets  or  wlk 
sandals. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Leyden  contains  a  number  of  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  olden  time.  A  court  of  justice 
is  also  in  this  building. 

The  road  from  Leyden  to  Rotterdam,  through  the  Hague,  is  a 
reij  delightful  one.     It  lies,  almost  all  the  way,  along  the  dike  or 
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embankment  of  one  of  the  great  canals.  The  waters  of  the  canal  ait 
high  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  this  country  is 
also  above  the  surface  of  the  numerous  canals  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. At  brief  intervals  along  the  way,  windmills  are  stationed, 
which  raise  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  pour  them 
into  this  great  canal,  which  is  upheld  by  its  embankments,  and 
thereby  preserves  the  whole  land  from  inundation.  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  lock,  from  Kyswyk,  where  we  left  the  Rhine,  made  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  a  difference  of  level  in  the  land.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  when  we  saw  sand-hills  in  the  distance,  the  whole  area 
is  almost  one  dead  level,  not  only  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but 
as  the  traveller  proceeds,  day  after  day,  stage  after  stage,  it  presents 
the  same  aspect.  I  have  seen  but  very  little  tillage :  it  m  almost 
all  pasture-land. 

At  Rotterdam,  we  visited  a  prison  for  young  offenders,  —  one 
hundred  and  forty-four,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  They 
are  confined  for  periods  varying  from  a  year  to  half  a  year.  The 
principle  of  reform  is  constant  occupation,  either  manual  or  mental. 
From  eight,  a.m.,  till  twelve,  the  boys  are  in  school,  where  they 
learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  &c. ;  and  some  of  them  are  taught  to 
draw  very  beautifully.  After  dinner  they  work  at  various  trades, 
— joinery,  carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  &c.  The  command- 
ant was  a  very  good  man.  The  prison  for  those  under  arrest  was 
on  the  old  plan,  in  which  there  are  only  varieties  of  bad,  without 
any  good. 

In  Antwerp,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame 
before  breakfast ;  and  after  breakfast  attended  a  school  for  girls,  kept 
by  a  nun,  where  the  children  work  and  study  alternately.  The 
work  is  the  manufacture  of  lace,  which  begins  at  six  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  very  curious  operation,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  seeing. 
In  Brussels,  where  the  richest  lace  is  made,  there  are  larger  estab- 
lishments. It  is  said  the  spiiming  of  the  thread  is  very  injurious, 
and  indeed  sometimes  fatal,  to  the  eye.  The  finest  lace  is  worth 
forty  dollars  a  yard.  But  why  should  a  queen  or  a  duchess  hesitate 
to  wear  lace  which  cost  forty  dollars  a  yard,  because  one  class  of 
people  are  worked  to  death  to  get  the  money,  and  another  ckuss 
destroy  the  eye  in  making  the  article? 
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In  Brussels,  all  the  schools  were  in  vacation,  even  those  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  While  wo  were  there,  the  Queen  of  England 
made  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  which  caused  a  great  stir  among  the 
people.  There  was  a  vast  crowd  out  on  the  occasion,  and  the  city 
was  beautifully  decorated.  But  the  people  were  very  well  behaved, 
and  no  disorder  marred  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  Here  I  saw 
many  Catholics  worshipping  in  the  churches :  and  every  thing  which 
I  have  seen  of  them,  here  and  elsewhere,  impresses  me  more  and 
more  deeply  with  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon 
the  human  mind ;  and  not  upon  the  mind  only,  but  even  upon  the 
body.  The  votaries  are  not  degraded  only,  but  distorted  ;  not  only 
debased,  but  deformed.  Belgium  has  lately  laid  the  foundation,  by 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  government,  for  a  national  system  of  in- 
struction. The  schools,  which  are  for  the  whole  kingdom,  are  to 
be  under  the  civil  authority  as  to  their  instruction,  but  under  the 
ecclesiastical  in  reference  to  morals  and  religion;  and  religion 
and  morals  are  proclaimed  inseparable  in  the  schools.  This  latter 
branch  of  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  clergymen  of  that  denomina- 
tion to  which  a  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school  belong; 
but  the  children  of  parents  of  a  different  denomination  are  not  held 
to  be  present  at  the  iastruction.  As,  however,  the  population  of 
Belgium  is  mainly  Catholic,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  whose  benefit  this  law, 
though  on  its  face  impartial,  will  inure.  Here  the  Catholics  are 
giving  to  the  Protestants  a  taste  of  what  the  Protestants,  in  some 
other  places,  are  endeavoring  to  force  upon  them. 

The  same  law  which  establishes  a  system  of  public  instruction 
establishes  two  Normal  schools. 

Paru,  Sept.  20.  ...  At  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  the  heads  of 
several  of  the  kings  to  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  millions  were 
committed  were  as  rascally  as  their  lives ;  and  why  should  not  the 
former  correspond  with  the  latter,  as  effect  bears  a  relation  to  cause  ? 

After  visiting  many  hospitals  and  prisons  iu  and  around 
Paris,  Mr.  Mann  says, — 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  are  far  ahead  of  any  thing  I  have  seen 
in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  especially  if  we 
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take  into  consideration  the  material  arraagemente  m  wbU  aa  tbe 
moral  treatment  of  tliia  claes. 

At  Versailles,  the  Normal  School  of  Franco  oceapies  tbe  build- 
ings vhich  were  the  dog-lcennels  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. ;  and  a 
revolution  which  can  turn  a  dog-kennel  into  a  Normal  school  has 
at  least  ono  argument  in  ita  favor.  .  .  . 

The  Jardin  des  PLintes  is  the  embodiment  of  science.  The 
Museums  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  are 
splendid  eollactious.  Even  to  the  unJnstructed  eye,  tbe  number, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  the  objects  they  contain  are  a  source  of  high 
gratification.  What,  then,  must  they  be  to  the  well-prepared  mind, 
which  sees  here  such  a  profu^ou  and  diveiEity  of  heautifnl  and 
magnificent  objects  as  would  at  first  lead  bim  to  suppose  that  many 
a  god,  cacb  powerful  to  create  and  bountiful  to  bestow,  bad  here 
mingled  tbe  ahundanee  of  their  gifts,  until,  on  a  profounder  view, 
he  discovers  running  through  all  this  variety,  and  connecUng  ita 
most  dissimilar  parts,  such  a  unity  of  plan,  and  consistency  in  exe- 
cution, as  compels  him  to  believe  that  all  this  disparity  of  parts 
and  exuberance  of  detail  proceeds  from  one  and  the  same  all-power- 
ful and  all-wise  Creator ! 

The  Foundling  Hospital  b  a  vast  cesspool,  where  one  portjon  of 
the  vice  of  Paris,  after  passing  for  a  long  time  in  subterranean  chan- 
nels, is  brought  to  light.  The  facts  connected  with  it  are  appalling. 
For  an  average  of  ten  years,  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
deposited  here  has  amounted  nearly  to  five  thousand  annually ;  a 
number  many  times  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  births  in  the 
city  of  Boslon.  The  total  eipense  of  this  establishment  in  1839 
was  three  hundred  thousand  dolhuB.  At  the  same  date,  the  num- 
ber of  children  bclougiug  to  the  institution  was  fifteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nineteen.  All  this  must  strike  not  only  the 
moralist  and  the  philanthropist,  but  even  a  political  economist, — who 
might  bo  ncitlier  moral  nor  philanthropic,  —  with  terror.  What  a 
condition  of  society  it  comes  out  of!  and  what  a  condition  it  must 
soon  plunge  the  best  society  into !  All  these  are  thoughts  which 
would  aiise  without  any  prompting  in  the  mind  of  a  reflecting  man  ; 
but,  to  excite  the  appropriate  emotions  which  appertain  to  these  intel- 
lectual trulbs,  ono  should  see  the  place  itself  in  all  its  details,  and 
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particularity  of  misery.  Considered  as  history,  how  much  crirao 
does  it  reveal !  Considered  in  its  present  connection?  with  those 
wretched  beings  whose  misfortune  or  guilt  has  filled  it,  what  a  living 
record  of  shame  and  woe  is  each  deserted  child !  Considered  as 
prophecy,  considered  in  its  necessary  and  indissoluble  connection 
with  the  future  degradation  of  these  unhappy  but  innocent  outcasts, 
of  what  an  inconceivable  amount  of  mortification,  of  secret  grief,  of 
crime,  of  despair  that  leads  to  crime,  is  it  the  certain  herald !  If 
one,  standing  in  the  midst  of  these  five  thousand  guiltles"  ^ut  help- 
less beings,  were  suddenly  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  if  he 
could  lifti  the  veil  which  hides  their  future  destiny,  what  forms  of 
woe,  of  desperation,  of  madness,  of  suicide,  of  death,  and  of  crimes 
that  are  worse  than  death,  would  start  up  and  fill  the  air  before 
him  !  How  would  the  low  and  piteous  wail,  which  strikes  the  ear 
as  soon  as  one  passes  the  threshold,  rise  to  a  tempest  of  groans ! 
Oh,  woo  for  humanity  that  it  should  contain  these  elements  of 
misery  and  wrong !  Oh,  deeper  woe  for  humanity,  that,  while  it 
contains  these  elements,  there  should  be  so  few  among  the  great 
and  powerful  of  the  earth  to  seek  for  its  amelioration  ! 

Took  a  walk  through  the  Place  do  la  Concorde  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  up  to  I'Etoile,  or  x\rch  of  Triumph,  —  a  splendid  work 
of  art,  commemorative  of  Fome  of  those  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Franco  for  which  she  ought  to  feel  remorse  instead  of 
pride. 

On  the  whole,  the  prisons  which  I  have  seen  in  Paris  were  miser- 
ably constructed  (with  one  exception, -^  that  for  the  "Jeunes 
Detonues  '*),  and  under  loose  regulations;  the  prisoners  associating 
together  indiscriminately.  Their  keepers  do  not  seem  to  mo  to  be 
men  of  high  character  and  principles  ;  and  therefore  those  elevating 
influences  that  should  daily  flow  in  upon  them,  as  the  surest  means 
of  their  reformation,  do  not  appear  to  exist.  Nothing  in  the  situation 
of  the  pri.sons,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  penal  laws,  in  the  conscientious 
administration  of  them  by  the  courts,  nor  in  the  character  of  the 
head  director  or  spiritual  guide,  can  produce  the  legitimate  eflfect  of 
prison  discipline  upon  the  motives  and  character  of  the  condemned, 
unless  the  assistants,  who  are  continually  brought  into  contact  with 
the  prisoners,  be  themselves  of  a  character  to  transmit  any  good  in- 
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fluences  which  may  flow  out  from  others,  or  to  originato  and  exert 
such  influences  themselves. 

Versailles  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  who,  it  is  said,  expended 
two  hundred  million  dollars  upon  it.  In  extent  and  splendor,  it 
surpasses  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen  in  Europe.  The  front  is  a 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  :  but  this  gives  no  idea 
of  its  capacity ;  for  its  wings  arc  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  capacious  as 
its  front.  It  has  been  placed  in  its  present  condition,  as  a  pictorial 
history  gallery  of  France,  mainly  by  the  present  king  (Louis 
Philippe).  It  contains  pictures  of  all  the  great  battles  fought  by 
Napoleon.  These  are  arranged  in  chronological  order;  a  room,  or 
suite  of  rooms,  being  devoted  to  the  victories  he  gained  in  one  year, 
another  to  those  gained  the  next  year,  and  so  on.  One  suite  of 
rooms  is  devoted  to  the  marshals  of  France,  another  to  the  admirals, 
another  to  the  kings,  &c.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  breathes  of 
war.  The  canvas  glows  with  martial  fire.  The  whole  scene  is  red 
with  the  blood  of  battle.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Mars  than  the  work  of  a  civilized  nation  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

—  of  that  era  which  we  call  Christian,  Beforehand,  one  would 
say  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  thing  should  be  done.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  people,  one  may  say  that  it  is 
impossible  such  a  thing  should  not  be  done.  Here  and  there  only, 
and  scattered,  with  wide  intervals  between  them,  is  there  any  me- 
morial of  sages,  philosophers,  or  philanthropists.  And  this  spot  is 
visited  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  France.  How  must  all 
these  things  cultivate  that  love  of  military  renown,  that  passion  for 
the  criminal  glories  of  war,  which  has  worked  such  havoc  upon  the 
resources,  the  prosperity,  and  the  lives  of  this  people ! 

The  water-works  or  fountains  of  Versailles  admit  of  no  descrip- 
tion :  they  must  be  seen.  In  the  Great  Fountain  of  Poland, 
seventy-four  separate  fountains  pour  out  their  streams.     The  grotto 

—  a  structure  of  a  semicircular  form  —  is  built  of  stones,  terrace 
above  terrace,  eight  in  number;  and  the  water  which  flows  into 
the  upper  one  pours  over  its  brink  into  the  second,  and  so  on  tintil 
it  reaches  the  lower  terrace,  the  whole  being  on  one  side  of  a  circle 
or  area  of  beautifully  ornamented  ground.  The  Fountain  of  Col- 
umns .18  an  area  of  some  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
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of  which  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  pkying  into  a  large  basin,  around 
whoso  circumference  are  twenty-four  other  fountains,  throwing  up 
beautiful  jots  of  water,  and  altogether  making  a  circle  about  the 
central  one.  Outside  of  all  this  are  double  rows  of  marble  columns, 
with  marble  beams,  as  it  were,  extending  from  the  top  of  one  col- 
umn to  another,  binding  them  all  together.  Then  comes  the  Foun- 
tain of  Apollo,  which  represents  him,  after  the  completion  of  his 
day's  circuit  through  the  heavens,  resting  from  his  labors,  and  re- 
ceivuig  the  homage  and  caresses  of  his  nymphs.  On  each  side  of 
him  are  liis  horses,  also  reposing  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  As  a 
background  to  these  groups,  an  artificial  rock  of  huge  dimensions  rises 
up  to  a  great  height,  now  overgrown  with  trees.  In  the  centre  of 
this  rock,  and  immediately  behind  the  principal  group  of  figures,  is 
a  cave,  from  which  pours  a  copious  stream  of  water ;  and,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  this,  another  stream  gushes  out,  and  descends,  in  short 
cascades,  to  the  basin  below. 

Last  and  grandest  of  all  is  the  Fountain  of  Neptune.  The 
huge  basin  of  this  fountain  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle.  On  the 
straight  side  or  diameter  spout  up  many  fountains,  the  middle  one 
being  the  highest,  the  others  in  regular  gradation ;  so  that  a  line 
drawn  through  the  tops  of  the  respective  jets  would  describe  an 
arc  of  a  very  largo  circle.  At  the  comers,  two  immense  lions 
spout  vast  quantities  of  water  from  their  mouths.  These  jets 
are  directed,  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees,  towards 
a  central  point  in  the  basin.  On  a  parallel  with  the  line  of  jeta 
first  described,  rising  out  of  the  basin,  are  other  jets,  and  again 
others;  so  that  the  whole  number,  considered  simply  as  station- 
ary objects,  present  a  beautiful  symmetry.  Thousands  of  people 
were  gathered  around  the  circular  side  of  the  basin,  enjoying 
the  beautiful  scene. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  described  (which,  however,  has 
not  been  descrilnjd),  these  great  basins  are  all  so  symmetrically 
located,  and  the  avenues  of  tall  trees  that  lead  from  one  to  the 
other  so  appositely  opened,  that  every  beauty  in  each  is  enhanced 
by  its  relation  to  the  others  and  to  the  whole.  The  Great 
Fountains,  as  they  are  called,  are  played  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  when  half  Paris  pours  out  to  see  the  spectacle.     At 
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Versailles  are  also  the  palaces  of  the  Great  Trianon  and  the 
Little  Trianon.  These  have  not  much  beauty  or  splendor,  but 
are  memorable  for  the  fortunes  and  character^  of  the  beings  who 
have  inhabited  them.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  residence  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Here  she  sought  to  imitate  humble  and  do- 
mestic life  by  having  a  group  of  Swiss  cottages  constructed,  and 
to  please  her  fancy  by  something  quite  the  reverse  of  that  life 
which  she  had  always  led.  One  of  them  was  a  dairy,  where  she  and 
her  ladies-in-waiting  used  to  play  dairy -women.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  remarking,  that  while  those  who  are  in  humble  walks  of  life 
are  perpetually  striving  to  reach  or  to  imitate  the  splendor  of  the 
opulent,  and  longing  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  powerful, 
hero  was  an  individual,  bom  to  power,  educated  amid  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  court,  and  resident  in  the  most  luxurious  court  in  the 
world,  who  sought  for  novelty  and  gratification  in  the  simple  em- 
ployments of  the  laborious  poor. 

After  returning  to  London,  I  visited  Oxford,  the  seat  of  the 
famous  university.  I  had  a  seat  in  the  cars,  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford, with  a  student  or  fellow  of  one  of  the  colleges.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  him ;  and  when,  at  one  time,  it  became  necessary 
to  explain  to  him  that  I  was  not  an  Englishman,  he  immediately 
replied,  **  Oh  !  then  you  must  be  a  Russian,  aa  you  speak  our  lan- 
guage as  none  but  an  Englishman  or  a  Russian  can."  .  .  .  The 
professorships  of  Oxford  go  far  to  exhaust  the  various  sciences, 
according  to  their  usual  grand  division  into  subjects.  But  hardly 
any  one  attends  upon  these  lectures.  The  professor  of  law 
advertises,  several  times  a  year,  that  at  such  a  tune  he  shall 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  law ;  but  no  one  appears  to  hear 
him,  and  he  delivers  no  lectures.  So  of  the  other  professors. 
Dr.  Buckland  occasionally  has  a  few  hearers  in  attendance  upon 
his  geological  lectures ;  but  this  is  an  exception.  Each  college,  in 
addition  to  the  public  professorships  above  mentioned,  appoints  a 
certain  number  of  private  tutors,  who  are  taken  from  among  the 
fellows  of  the  college  making  the  appointments,  and  these  private 
tutors  instruct  in  Greek  and  Latin.  On  these  instructions  all  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  attend ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  become  the 
ooly  aeoalar  sabjects  of  study,  with  exceptions  too  insignificant  to 
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be  mentioned.  Theology  is  studied,  as  this  is  the  aim  of  a  large 
part  of  the  students  resorting  to  Oxford.  The  Latin  grammar  is 
still  studied  in  the  original  language  by  the  pupils  of  the  preparar 
tory  schools.  The  average  age  of  those  entering  these  colleges  is 
eighteen  years.  One  might  marvel  at  the  folly  of  devoting  four 
years,  at  this  period  of  life,  to  the  classics ;  but  hardly  any  thing  is 
marvellous  which  has  habit,  early  education,  and  prescription  on 
its  side.  All  the  old,  who  have  the  control,  have  been  educated  in 
this  way ;  and  all  the  young  who  aspire  to  honors  in  the  university 
know  they  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  pursuing  the  same  course. 
The  old  practice  is  still  kept  up  of  having  a  sermon  delivered  in 
Latin  the  day  before  the  commencement  of  the  term.  I  was  pres- 
ent during  a  part  of  tliis  pedantic  exercise,  and  heard  an  elderly 
man  prosing  off  from  a  manuscript,  fiom  which  he  never  ndsed  his 
eyes,  to  about  twenty  younger  men  in  gowns.  .  .  . 

Tlie  great  Bodleian  Library  has  become  so  vast,  that  no  account 
is  any  longer  taken  of  the  number  of  its  books,  and  the  books  of 
which  are  not  arranged  according  to  subjects,  but  sizes ;  a  catalogue 
designating  the  place  where  they  may  be  found.  This  has  a  very 
great  disadvantage,  especially  for  a  young  man,  who  may  not  know 
beforehand  what  particular  book  he  wants,  or  what  is  its  title; 
whereas,  if  they  were  arranged  according  to  subjects,  an  inquirer 
could  resort  to  the  proper  compartment,  and  find  whatever  the 
library  might  contain  on  that  subject. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  had  another  amusing  instance  of  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  body  of  learned  men  at  Oxford.  The 
gentleman  who  took  me  round  into  the  various  rooms  containing  the 
immense  piles  of  books,  observed,  when  he  saw  me  looking  at  some 
law-books  that  had  just  come  in,  that,  three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
young  gentleman  from  America,  who  visited  the  library,  told  hun, 
_nuch  to  his  suri)rise,  that  the  English  law-books,  ana  especially 
the  English  reports,  were  used  in  American  courts  !  My  conduct- 
or was  the  professor  of  Arabic  !  Here  was  a  professor  of  Arabic 
who  did  not  know  that  the  common  law  of  America  is  the  same 
as  the  common  law  of  England  ! 

On  the  whole,  though  I  had  not  very  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
gbries  of  Oxford  before  visiting  it,  I  must  confess  that  an  inquiry 
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into  its  organization,  course  of  study,  and  especially  the  spirit 
that  prevails  there,  took  away  most  of  the  respect,  such  as  it  was, 
that  I  had.  Dr.  Buckland  told  me  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  the  officers  and  fellows  of  the  college  and  the  inhab-* 
itants  of  the  city.  They  looked  down  upon  all  those  not  educated 
like  themselves  with  disrespect  or  contempt ;  and  no  private  worth, 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  genius  or  attainments  in  other 
departments,  could  atone  for  an  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mr.  Mann's  visit  to  Europe  may  have  saved  his  life  at 
the  time ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  rest.  He  hardly 
waited  till  the  exhaustion  caused  by  a  very  stormy  and 
sea-sick  passage  home  had  passed  away  before  he  again 
plunged  into  excessive  toil.  He  sought  the  repose  of  tho 
country  to  prepare  his  Seventli  Report,  which  was  upon 
education  in  Europe ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  long  controversy  with  the  Boston  masters,  as  the 
public  school-teachers  of  the  city  were  called.  These 
masters  formed  almost  a  close  corporation,  eager  for  each 
otlicr's  interests,  and  almost  monopolizing,  by  tlie  influ- 
ence they  exerted,  the  choice  of  who  should  form  this 
very  important  body.  But  Mr.  Mann's  own  account  of 
the  war  they  waged  with  him  will  give  a  more  just  view 
of  it  than  any  one  else  can  do. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  tension  of  his  nerves 
under  this  infliction  :  — 

Boston,  Feb.  10,  1844. 

Dr.  E.  Jarvis.     My  dear  Sir,  — ...  Can  you  do  any  thing 

for  a  brain  that  has  not  slept  for  three  weeks  ?     I  can  feel  the  flame 

in  the  centre  of  my  cranium,  bLozing  and  flaring  round  just  as  you 

see  that  of  a  pile  of  brush  burning  on  a  distant  heath  in  tho  wind. 

What  can  be  done  to  extinguish  it  ? 

Yours  truly, 

H.M. 
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Wrektham,  April,  1844. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  — Would  to  He^en  that  an  ocean  did  not 
separate  us,  and  that  some  mode  of  communication  more  quick  and 
spiritual  than  that  of  correspondence  by  letter  were  left  us  I  I  long 
again  for  intercourse  with  your  mind,  in  order  to  discover  more  and 
more  of  those  laws  of  the  universe  that  determine  the  order  of 
Nature  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  that  the  individual  can  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  universe,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  race  can  be 
placed  upon  a  secure  basis.  .  .  . 

Our  history  since  I.  last  wrote  you,  though  full  of  toil,  anxiety, 
and  feeling,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  We  suffered,  from  Dieppe 
to  Brighton,  from  Milford  Haven  to  Waterford,  from  Dublin  to 
Liverpool,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  one  of  the  worst  passages 
that  have  been  experienced  since  St.  Paul's  shipwreck.  There 
were  many  ships  lost  the  night  we  came  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  home,  we  had  a  strong 
head  wind,  and  of  course  encountered  a  heavy  sea,  which  struck  day 
after  day,  like  a  pugilist,  directly  into  the  nose  of  the  vessel.  I 
passed  sixteen  days  and  nights  almost  without  food,  and  with  as 
little  sleep.  Of  course,  all  vitality  was  abstracted  from  me.  At 
home,  I  found  an  immense  mass  of  labor  to  be  performed;  and 
doubtless  I  commenced  it  before  my  system  had  recovered  from  its 
exhaustion.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate any  stock  of  health,  but  have  lived  upon  what  strength  I 
could  make  from  day  to  day.  .  .  .  My  Keport,  generally  speaking, 
has  met  with  unusual  favor;  but  there  are  owls,  who,  to  adapt  the 
world  to  their  own  eyes,  would  always  keep  the  sun  from  rising. 
Most  teachers  amongst  us  have  been  animated  to  greater  exertions 
by  the  account  of  the  best  schools  abroad.  Others  are  offended  at 
being  driven  out  of  the  paradise  which  their  own  self-esteem  had 
erected  for  them. 

The  Episcopalians  here  have  always  borne  me  a  grudge  be- 
cause I  have  condemned  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  in  deny- 
ing all  education  to  the  people,  which  they  could  not  pervert  to  the 
purix)scs  of  proselytism.  After  the  appearance  of  the  first  two 
numbers  of  my  Journal  this  year,  and  of  my  Report,  a  regular  at- 

15 
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tack  was  commenced  upon  me  in  a  paper  which  is  the  organ  of  that 
sect,  and  was  published  in  Boston.  Of  course,  they  had  too  much 
craft  to  avow  the  real  grounds  of  their  hostility,  but  fabricated 
charges,  in  regard  to  which  they  excited  the  sympathy  of  others. 
Hence  they  were  in  the  false  position  of  a  man  who  acts  from  one 
set  of  motives,  while  he  avows  another.  The  reasons  given  in  such 
cases  never  correspond  with  the  feelings  manifested  or  the  charges 
made.  A  man  who  lives  in  that  way  can  never  take  good  aim ;  and 
80,  of  course,  misses  the  mark.  These  attacks  became  so  virulent, 
that  I  at  last  replied.  My  first  reply  was  admitted  into  the  paper 
that  had  brought  forward  the  accusation;  and  the  editor  accompanied 
it  with  remarks  so  weak  and  wicked,  that  I  replied  to  those.  This 
last  communication  he  refused  to  admit.  I  then  published  it  in  an- 
other paper.  Both  of  my  articles  have  been  extensively  copied  into 
other  pa[)ers;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  I  have  almost  all  the  other 
denominations  on  my  side,  and  even  the  great  mass  of  the  Episco- 
palians themselves.  Though  I  am  considered  as  having  kept  down 
my  temiKjr  pretty  well,  for  one  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines,  yet 
some  writers,  who  have  espoused  my  cause  in  the  newspapers,  have 
opened  all  the  batteries  of  dostructiveness  upon  them. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  last  effort 
of  orthodoxy  to  secure  the  admission  of  its  doctrines  into  our 
schools.  .  .  . 

I  have  hardly  left  room  for  personal  and  domestic  concerns. 

I  told  you  in  my  note  that  our  boy  was  born  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Your  brother's  book  is  our  guide  in  all  things.  We  live 
alike  in  the  light  of  his  lan-s  and  in  the  admiration  of  his  spirit. 
We  have  come  out  into  the  country  to  a  place  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  old  post-road  to  Providence,  where  we  in- 
tend to  pass  the  summer.  It  will  take  a  very  long  letter  from  you 
to  tell  us  half  what  we  want  to  know  about  you.  One  thing,  if  you 
can,  I  wi^^li  you  to  do;  and  that  is,  to  prepare  for  me  four  articles  on 
the  four  temperaments,  detailing  the  different  manner  of  treatment 
that  each  of  them  should  receive,  especially  in  childhood.  This 
would  be  for  my  Journal,  several  volumes  of  which  —  enough,  I  be- 
lieve, to  make  up  your  file  —  I  have  sent  you.  Give  our  kindest 
regards  to  your  brother *8  family  (in  whom  we  include  Mr.  and  Miss 
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Cox),  and  all  who  inquire  for  us,  or  who,  through  you,  have  been 
led  to  take  any  interest  in  us.  .  .  . 

We  go  on  with  the  cause  very  much  as  heretofore.  Though  we 
had  a  Whig  Legislature,  yet  there  was  a  strong  infusion  of  hostile 
spirit  in  it.  But  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  our  cause.  We  asked 
nothing  of  them;  and  our  politicians  will  not  give,  except  they  ex- 
pect to  receive  in  return.  Send  mo  what  educational  news  you 
can.  I  sent  you  a  Beport,  not  addressed.  Give  it  to  whom  you 
please. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Wbe^tthah,  June  27,  1844. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May.  My  dear  Sir,  —  .  .  .  I  am  six  feet  deep  — 
that  is,  over  head  and  ears  —  in  the  Abstract.  It  is  going  on  well, 
and  will  come  out  bright.  My  heart  is  in  the  work,  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day  would  kill  me.  .  .  . 

TO   THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Oct.  16,  1844. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Troubles  thicken ;  but  that  only  makes  me  stif- 
fen. On  Friday,  this  week,  at  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  Ipswich, 
Mr.  Swan  is  to  lecture  on  reading-books.  Of  course,  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Pierce  and  myself  is  to  be  blown  up.  In  the  evening,  P.  Emer- 
son is  to  lecture  on  the  best  modes  of  improving  common  schools. 
Of  course,  every  thing  which  wo  care  for  and  consider  indispensable 
is  to  be  assailed.  I  have  so  much  to  do,  that  I  cannot  go.  Will 
you  go  and  defend  the  cause,  and  save  the  Essex-County  teachers 
fi'om  being  carried  over  en  masse  into  the  ranks  of  our  enemies? 
I  shall  insist  on  paying  your  expenses;  but  I  want  your  time  and 
influence  there. 

In  the  greatest  possible  haste,  I  am  yours,  &c., 

HORACE  MANN. 


In  making  extracts  from  Mr.  Mann's  letters  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Pierce,  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  like  tliat 
of  a  brother,  I  shall  not  omit  his  own  references  to  some 
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slanders  of  the  day  which  touched  his  honor,  —  a  point 
upon  which  he  was  keenly  sensitive. 

WBE29THAM,   Aug.   12,  1844. 

C.  Pierce,  Esq.  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  disappointed  about  the 
litting-up  of  the  schoolroom.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  having  a 
Normal  room  for  the  Normal  school.  I  feel  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  beautiful  vision  I  had  in  my  mind.  If  you  make  the  ease 
known  in  Newton,  cannot  some  further  assistance  be  obtained  ?  I 
will  write  to  the  postmaster  about  it.  Why  will  you  not  see  Prof. 
Sears? 

I  think  he  is  so  much  interested,  that  he  could  engage  to  get  a 
hundred  dollars  or  so.  Perhaps  Mr.  James  would  do  the  same. 
If  Mr.  Jackson  has  returned,  see  him.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  giving  it  up.  In  the  last  resort-,  you  may  run  the  Board  in  debt 
two  hundred  dollars;  and,  if  they  won't  pay  it,  I  will. 

So  far  as  what  the  Board  owns  at  Lexington  will  not  do  for 

Newton,  sell  it,  and  use  the  money.     You  have  said  nothing  about 

a  bell.     Perliaps  some  one  will  give  one  by  and  by.     You  must 

see  Messrs.  James  and  Sears.     I  do  not  believe  ]\Ir.  Sears  will  let 

the  thing  go  without  an  eflfort.  Yours  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 
P.  S.  —  Put  the  rooms  in  good  order. 

July  80,  1844. 

George  Combe,  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  It  is  now  the  last  of  July.  Months  and 
months  have  passed  since  we  have  heard  from  you.  ...  As  you  are 
as  punctual  to  your  plans  as  the  sun  to  the  seasons,  I  have  sup- 
posed you  would  be  in  Edinburgh  in  May ;  and  accordingly  directed 
two  letters  there,  and  sent  you  my  last  Report  and  some  volumes  of 
the  "  Common-school  Journal, '*  with  other  documents.  One 
of  the  documents  was  entitled  the  **  Common-school  Controversy." 
If  you  have  received  it,  you  will  see  that  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  struggle  here  on  the  question  of  doctrinal  teaching  in  our  public 
schools.  The  accounts,  in  my  last  Report,  of  how  religion  is  forced' 
down  the  throats,  and  thus  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  ohil* 
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drea  abroad,  has  started  some  of  our  fanatical  people,  who  think  it 
is  necessary  first  to  put  me  down,  that  they  may  afterwards  carry 
out  their  plans  of  introducing  doctrines  into  our  schools.     What  I 
said  of  religious  teaching  in  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Prussian 
f^hools,  would,  as  I  thought,  be  an  antidote  against  attempting  the 
same  things  here.     With  the  ultra-orthodox  it  has  proved  just  the 
reverse.     They  say,  **  Why  cannot  we  dq  here.as  they  do  there  V  " 
They  know  by  experience  that  the  Bible  never  eflfects  the  teaching 
of  their  views,  unless  they  send  an  interpreter  with  it.     Therefore 
they  are  determined  an  interpreter  shall  accompany  it;  and,  if  this 
is  not  done  forthwith,  they  think  it  will  be  too  late.     I  speak  advi- 
sedly, and  from  the  best  authority,  when  I  say  that  an  extensive 
conspiracy  is  now  formed  to  break  down  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  a  preliminary  measure  to  teaching  sectarianism  in  the  schools. 
The  latter  they  can  never  eflfcct ;  but  the  former,  it  is  not  impossible, 
they  will  do.     But  it  will  not  do  to  present  this  bold  ground  as  the 
basis  of  the  attack.     They  can  have  an  understanding  between 
themselves  in  regard  to  this,  but  make  the  chaige  on  other  pre- 
tences.    One  of  the  other  means  is  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  my 
Report  on  certain  points.     I  wrote  you,  heretofore,  that  I  under- 
stood the  Scotch  delegation,  who  came  out  here  to  obtain  funds  in 
behalf  of  the  Free  Church,  being  ashamed  of  the  religious  aspect  of 
some  of  their  schools,  as  presented  in  my  Report,  had  given  out 
intimations  adverse  to  its  accuracy.     These  they  are  endeavoring  to 
extend  by  public  rumor,  to  make  them  cover  more  ground.     Can 
you  help  me  in  these  matters  ?  —  remembering  that,  by  so  doing, 
you  are  helping  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  over  all  the  world.     What  I  shall  want  from  Scotland 
is  something  I  can  use  as  authority  to  show  that  my  description  of 
their  schools  is  correct  as  regards  the  manner  of  imparting  secular 
as  well  as  religious  instruction.     The  school  in  Niddry  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and   also   a  school   kept  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  for   gi\'ing 
classical  education,  will  fully  sustain  every  word  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  vehement  and  rapid  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
pupils.     I  think,  also,  that  you  may  hear  such  religious  instruction 
as  I  have  described  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  common  grade. 
I  am  Sony  to  trouble  you  even  with  these  rumors  of  wars ;  but  I 
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most.  Borionaly  apprehend  wq  are  to  have  a  conflict.  The  beet  pn<- 
tioa  of  tlio  orthodox  ore  with  us,  who  may  posuhlj  ward  off  the 
impending  d;iDgcr ;  but  yon  know  how  feeble  is  the  control  which 
reason  can  exorcise  over  fanaticism. 

Can  you  lel\  me,  without  any  trouble,  what  is  the  supposed 
amount  of  rents  drawn  from  the  land  in  Ireland  by  absentee  land- 
lords, and  what  also  is  the  value  of  tithes  (commutations)  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  dergj-.  and  taken  out  of  the  country 
annually  ? 

I  think  Mr.  Wyse  liihi  me  the  latter  was  six  millions  sterling; 
but  I  have  forgotten,  and  have  lost  a  few  of  the  lost  sheets  of  my 
Journal. 

Wliat  is  the  wliole  number  of  vot«ra  in  the  kingdom  for  members 
of  Parliament  ?    What  is  the  number  of  union  workhouses  ! 

I  am  not  going  to  write  a  book.* 

With  much  love  and  regard, 

HORACE  MANN. 


BosTo.x,  Dec.  1,  ISH. 
Mt  DE4E  Me.  Combe,  —  I  owe  you  for  three  long,  excellent,  soul- 
cheering  lettera  ;  and  yet  I  am  so  circomstanced,  that  I  can  give 
you  in  return  only  one  short  and  worthless  one.  Wo  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  the  country,  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
and  camo  into  winter  quarters  last  evening.  .  .  .  The  orthodox  have 
hunted  mo  this  winter  as  though  they  were  bloodhounds,  and  I  a 
poor  rabbit.  They  feel  that  they  are  losing  strength,  and  that  the 
period  even  for  regaioing  it  is  fast  passing  out  of  llieir  hands. 
Hence  they  are  making  a  desperate  struggle.  They  feel  in  respect 
to  a  free  education,  that  opens  tlio  mind,  develops  the  conscience, 
and  cultivates  reverence  for  whatever  is  good  witliout  the  jnfitdon 
of  Calvinistic  inQuence,  as  the  old  monks  felt  about  printing,  when 
thpysaid,  "If  we  do  not  put  tliat  down,  it  will  put  uadown."  My 
office,  duties,  labors,  stand  in  their  way.  Heoco  my  immediate 
destruction  is  for  the  glory  of  God.     They  have  not  done  yet; 

•  Mr.  Mann  cuntidcred  lilmi^plf  ng  stilt  a  xrriant  oTlhe  Stale,  and  Ihougtit  he 
bad  no  ligbt  (o  write  a  book  for  hla  oirn  Interest,  ire  bad  tlierefore  embodlnl 
ttli  obMrvatlou  of  foielgu  •chooli  Id  till  :j«veD(h  Annnal  K«part. 
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though  fiwn  cireamstanoes,  which  I  will  proceed  to  name,  thoy  have 
juat  now  suapondcd  hostilities. 

There  are  two  claaees,  —  the  one  who  are  orthodox  only  by 
association,  education,  or  personal  condition.  These  may  be  good 
pcnptu,  though  they  always  suffer  under  that  limitation  of  the  facul- 
lies  whicli  orthodoxy  imposes.  The  second  class  aro  those  who  are 
bom  orthodox,  who  are  naturally  or  indigenously  so ;  who,  if  they  had 
had  wit  enough,  would  have  invented  orthodoxy,  if  Calvin  had  not. 
1  never  saw  one  of  iliis  class  of  men  whom  I  could  trust  so  long  as 
a  man  can  hold  his  breath.     These  are  the  men  who  ate  aaeailiiig 

My  Report '  caused  a  great  stir  among  the  Boston  teachers ;  I 
mean  those  of  the  grammar-schools.  The  very  things  in  the  Report 
which  made  it  acceptable  to  otheis  made  It  hatefiil  to  thorn.  The 
general  reader  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  intelligent,  gentle- 
,,  manly  teaghcrs;  of  a  mind-expanding  education;  of  children  gov- 
erned by  moral  means.  The  leading  men  among  the  Boiston  gram- 
mar-school masters  saw  their  own  condemnation  in  tjiis  description 
of  their  European  contemporaries,  and  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  to  keep  out  the  infection  of  so  fatal  an  example  as  was 
afforded  by  the  Prussian  schools.  The  better  mcmberB  dissuaded, 
remonstrated,  resisted ;  but  they  are  combined  together,  and  feel 
that  in  union  is  their  only  strength.  The  evil  spirit  prevailed.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  my  Report.  A  part  of  tlie 
labor  fell  into  the  worst  hands.  Ailer  working  at  the  task  all 
summer,  they  sent  forth,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  a  pamphlet  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  pages,  which  I  send  you,  and  leave  you 
to  judge  of  its  character.  I  was  then  just  finishing  my  Annnat 
Abstract,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  and  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention  for  its  extraordinary  merits.  As  soon  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Abstract  was  complete,  which  was  my  recreation  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  I  wrote  a  "  Reply  to  the  Boston  MastetB." 
In  this  Reply,  you  will  see  of  how  much  service  jour  letter  and  others 
have  been  to  me.  Please  make  just  ai  warm  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Maclaren  as  ought  to  be  made  by  me.  His  kind  letter  was 
most  welcome. 

I  think  the  Reply  is  doing  eomething  in  Boston.    All  except  tha 
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nltrfrortbodox  papers  are  earnest,  I  may  almost  Bay  yeh^meat,  against 
the  masters.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  one  of  the  maatera,  William 
J.  Adams,  Esq.,  came  out  in  the  newspapers  with  a.  public  retrao 
fioa,  and  disavowal  of  his  dgnaturo. 

Oar  municipal  election  for  mayor,  school-committee  men,  &c., 
Jomos  ou  a  week  from  Monday ;  and,  in  some  of  the  wards,  a  ; 
ihange  has  already  been  made  in  nominating  school-committee  men, 
pe  voters  being  dolenniaed  to  have  better  schools  and  less  flogging.  ' 
In  ward  number  seven,  the  central  and  most  intelligent  ward  in  the 
aXj,  strong  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  subject,  evening  before 
last.  Others  meet  to-morrow  evening,  and  are  resolved  to  do  the 
§ame.  Mr.  Quincyis  the  candidate  for  mayor;  and  he  goes  for 
teibnn,  both  as  a  friend  of  the  cause,  and  as  my  stroQg  peisonal 

But  things  ore  coming  to  a  crisis.     The  prevailing  party  will 

probably  be  left  in  possosaion  of  the  field  for  some  dme  to  come.  .  .  . 

Ever  oaA  ever  truly  yoois, 

HOBACE  MANN. 


P.  S.  —  You  mil  do  me  another  great  favor  by  either  supplying 
me,  or  informing  me  how  I  can  supply  myself,  with  Capt.  Macon- 
ochie's  pamphlets,  published  at  Hobort  Town  in  1838  and  1839, 
and  also  some  account  of  his  administration  at  Noriblk  Island.  I 
want  all  that  I  can  turn  to  good  account  on  the  subject  of  school- 
discipline. 

PoKTL\ND,  Sept.  1, 1844.  .  .  .  Prof.  Stowe's  introductory  lecture 
before  the  Institute  was  an  admirable  tluDg.  It  was  on  "  Religious 
Instruction  in  Common  Schools  ;"  and  he  occupied  and  powerfully 
defended  even  broader  ground  than  I  have  ever  done.  They  have 
voted  to  print  five  thousand  extra  copies,  and  it  will  bo  drculated 
tax  and  wide.  The  orthodox  must  now  denounce  hun,  or  let  me 
alone. 

Boams,  Deo.  1«,  1B44. 
C.  Pierce,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  note,  with  the  accompanying 
bills,  yesterday.  They  have  astounded  me.  As  you  sny  yourself, 
it  is  more  than  double  the  amount  which  I  ever  had  an  iden   >C  ex 
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pendiog  upon  the  place,  —  more  than  double  vhat  we  ever  talked 
of. . . .  The  Board  held  ite  annaal  meeting  on  Tuesday  aud  Wedoea- 
day  last.  la  making  the  estimates  for  tho  cuiront  expenses,  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Jamoa,  the  chairman  of  the  visitora,  the  allowance 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  expenses  of  fitting  up,  beyond  tho  New- 
ton contributions.  Even  to  that  sum  be  seriously  demurred,  but 
finally  put  it  in.  It  was  handed  to  tho  GoTemor,  as  chninDui  and 
presiding  officer,  who  expressed  a  doubt  about  it«  being  presented 
to  the  Board,  on  account  of  its  amount.  Mr.  Bates  then  sought  aa 
interview  with  me,  and  repeated  the  doubts  of  the  Qovemor,  cod> 
firmed  by  his  own.  I  told  him  that  five  hundred  dollais  was  as 
little  as  wo  could  get  along  with  in  addition  to  the  Newton  contribu- 
tions; and,  if  the  Board  did  not  see  fit  to  make  that  allowance,  I 
should  pay  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  It  was  then  allowed.  But 
what  will  tbey  say  to  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  t 
I  confess  I  know  not,  and  see  not  what  can  be  done. 

When  tho  purchase  of  the  building  was  suggested  to  some  of  the 
members  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  before  we  got  the  money 
to  buy  it,  an  objection  was  made  to  tho  amount,  that  the  Board  had 
no  right  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  fur  a  building.  Yet  here  ia 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  whole  sum, 
for  improvements  only  1 

Tho  whole  strikes  me  as  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  I  have  not 
been  so  alarmed  about  any  thing  this  long  Ume.  What  meaaurea 
can  be  devised  for  relief  7 

Truly  youiB, 


Tlie  Board  had  not  agreed  to  purchase  the  building ; 
and  Mr.  Mann  begged  the  money,  and  purchased  it  hiin- 
Eclf.  But  Mr.  Maun  may  speak  for  himself  in  a  letter 
written  as  late  as  1852,  when  political  opponents  tried 
every  means  to  undermine  his  reputation. 

In  1850,  some  gentlemen  who  knew  that  he  had  fitted 
up  the  building  at  his  own  expense,  and  contributed 
something  toward  the  erection  of  the  two  other  Normal 
school-buildings,  made  a  representation  of  the  facts  to  the 
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Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  partially  rc- 
miiuerated  by  the  State;  but  it  was  done  wholly  without 
his  seeking.  Mr.  Livingstone  publislicd  tlio  proceedings, 
wliich  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 

DovBI^  N.H.,  Oct  80, 1861 
C.  Pierce,  Esq, 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  —  After  spewing  every  eveniog  tluB  week  from 
an  li<mr  to  two  hours  each,  I  feel  a  little  Monday-Uh,  as  you  min* 
isters  say.  StJU,  I  am  in  good  spirite,  and  have  a.  faith  undimmed 
in  our  ultimale  ttiomph. 

Perhaps  ynu  have  seen  that  the  apprehension  I  expressed  to  you 
ftbout  the  enemy  has  been  already  fulfilled.  The  "  Boston  Post " 
of  Friday  last,  in  one  of  those  short  Javelin  paragraphs  by  which 
they  moan  to  kill  people  from  an  ambush,  asked,  "  What  are  the 
fiicts  in  relation  to  the  porchase  of  the  Fuller  Academy  in  West 
Newton,  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  for  the  Normal  School  'I"  —  in- 
tending thereby  to  make  an  insinuation  against  me. 

I  wish  I  could  havo  seen  you  after  I  saw  that ;  but  I  was  on  my 
way  to  preach  the  political  goapel  here  in  New  Hampshire.  Could 
I  have  seen  you,  I  would  have  asked  you  to  t«ll  the  "  Post  "  that 
^c  facts  were  that  I  begged  the  money  to  buy  the  premises,  instead 
of  asking  tiie  State  to  buy  them ;  and  then,  that  you  and  I  spent 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  of  our  own  maney  to  fit  them  up ;  and 
then  a.sk  the  judgment  of  the  "  Post,"  whether,  if  there  was  any 
thing  dishonorable  in  that,  it  was  on  our  rade. 

If  I  have  any  fnends,  they  will  find  it  necesBory  to  be  on  the 
lookout,  especially  this  week. 

In  haste,  yoara  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Mr.  Pierce  immediately  sent  a  nDtice  of  the  facts,  over 
his  own  name,  to  the  "  Post ; "  but,  at  this  remote  time,  I 
cauiiot  tell  whether  it  was  inserted.  Probably  not.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  his  political  enemies  sent  an 
emissary  to  search  tlie  archives  of  tlie  State,  hoping  to 
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find  Bomo  evidence  of  Mr.  Mann's  tampering  wU\\  the 
public  moneys.  Of  course,  the  record  was  clear,  and  they 
retired  baffled. 

Ill  this  connection,  althongli  equally  out  of  date,  I  will 
subjoin  part  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  Quincy,  jr.,  in  refei-- 
cnce  to  another  accusation  of  the  same  kind,  —  that  of 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  proceeds  of  the  building, 
when  sold,  on  the  removal  of  the  school  to  FramiDgham. 

niOH  noN.  josun  ftuiNCT,  jb. 

BoBTov,  Nov.  SI,  isea. 

Mr  DEAB  Mrs.  Mann,  —  My  donation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
was  made  to  year  hnsband,  to  be  used  by  him  in  promoting  popular 
education. 

Tbo  immedi&te  cause  of  the  donation  was  this  :  The  Normal 
School,  which  was  ori^nally  established  at  Lexington,  had  been,  or 
was  about  to  be,  discontinuod ;  and  the  projoct,  ridiculed  and 
opposed,  was  likely  to  bo  abandoned.  At  this  time,  your  husband 
cama  into  my  office,  and,  in  his  very  striking  manner,  said,  — 

"  If  you  know  any  man  who  wonts  the  highest  seat  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  it  is  t«  bo  had  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars." 

I  asked  irhat  ha  meant.  Ho  replied  that  a  scboolhouse  at  West 
Newton  could  be  purchased  for  that  sum ;  and  thia,  if  obtained, 
would  enable  (he  friends  of  education  to  convince  the  State  of  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools,  and  insure  their  becoming  an  esaen- 
tial  port  of  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts.  I  gave 
him  the  money,  directing  him  to  late  tlie  deed  t'n  his  own  namo. 
He  sold  his  Ubrary  to  fit  up  tbo  building,  giving  more  than  I  did 
to  the  cause.  The  result  was  that  Normal  schools  have  been  intio- 
duced  in  many,  and  will  he  introduced  in  all  the  free  States.* 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misanderstandlng,  I  subsequently  gave 

*  Hr.  Qniney  tuu  InadrtrtenUy  btunded  two  tnnuotEoai  Id  tlili  etalCDMUt. 
Tbel^wLIbrarrhnd  been  aold  tervrml  jean  befon  to  fit  up  the  boardlng-houM  of 
tba  Leilnglaa  Normal  5«l)ool;  ■  promUed  doaalloD  Tor  tliM  purpoM  having  bMU 
anaspcctfdlf  wlthdnirn.  Other  usrlflcM  wen  nude  to  meet  tbe  doauod  fbc 
fltUBf  dp  tin  W«t  Newton  houe,  whleb  were  suds  Jolntl;  br  Ui.  Hun  and  Mr. 
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lum  a  written  authority  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  Uie  building,  irim 
Bold,  to  any  purpose  that  he  might  judge  most  couducive  to  fto- 
mote  tho  interests  of  popular  education. 

The  reward  playfully  offered  tor  the  donation  is  reserved  for 
others.  I  ask  no  greater  than  the  consciousness  of  having  aided 
him  in  the  noble  and  phllauthropio  purpose  to  which  he  devoted 
luB  life.     I  hare  the  honor  to  have  heon  tho  friend  of  Horaoo 

Yours  truly, 

J.  QUIHCy,  Jr. 

It  was  Mr.  Mann's  intention  to  use  Mr.  Qiiincy's  dona- 
tion to  put  a  raised  gutta-percha  globe  into  all  tbe 
common  schools  of  Massachnsetts.  He  projected  one, 
and  it  was  executed  by  some  of  his  friends ;  but  gutta- 
percha works  were  suspended  in  the  country,  owing  to 
some  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  working  it  cheaply  and 
stably ;  and,  after  spending  about  dve  hundred  dollars 
upon  tbe  project,  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  up.  Mr. 
Quincy's  donation,  however,  was  duly  applied  for  the 
good  of  the  State. 

Boston,  Feb.  28,  1SU. 

Hy  dear  Mu.  Coube,  —  For  your  long  and  interesting  letter 
of  Dec.  29  I  can  give  you  only  a  short  and  dull  one.  I  have  but 
ft  fbw  momenta  to  write. 

...  I  have  inquired  of  two  of  oar  best  lawyers,  and  both  are 
dear  and  decided  that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  would  not  result 
in  a  forfeiture  or  confiscation  of  American  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  or  of  American  stock  owned  by  them.  Mr.  Loring 
said  he  would  send  me  on  abstract  of  the  law  on  the  subject; 
and,  should  it  coine  in  season,  I  will  forward  it.  But  have  you  not 
Chancellor  Kent's'"  Commentaries"  in  your  law-library  ?  If  so,  ex- 
amine vol.  i.  pp.  C4,  &c,,  and  you  will  find  the  whole  doctrine 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

Heaven  forufend  that  tho  case  for  a  legal  adjudication  of  the  quos- 
tion  should.aTer  arise  1    I  should  look  upon  a  war  irith  Qroat  Brit- 
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ain  almost  in  the  light  of  a  civil  war.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  it 
would  be  deprecated  mth  a  depth  and  feiror  that  «mld  not  be 
described.  It  would  bring  ruin  to  ihouganda  of  businet<«-meQ,  and 
would  Bhock  the  spirit  of  peace  in  the  mora  moral  and  roljgiona 
portion  of  the  commnnity.  I  am  aorrj,  however,  to  saj  that  I  fear 
a  diJTercnt  spirit  prevails  at  the  West.  Combativenesa  and  deatruo- 
livenesa  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  their  bnuns,  and  are  made  more 
active  by  cdocatioa.  They  are  alao  removed  far  more  from  the 
restraints  of  direct  interest,  and  feel  far  less  the  reatraiats  of  morali- 
ty. God  hasten  the  day  when  war  between  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  impossible  ! 

I  received  your  two  letters  eontaining_wi  account  of  the  r«U^ous 
common-school  controversy  in  Mossachusetts.  It  was  well  drawn 
up,  and  I  hope  will  do  good.  Eccleaiaatical  oppression  is  wearing 
away  in  £\irope;  but,  alaa !  about  as  slowly  as  the  disintegration 
of  granite  mountains  by  the  seasons  and  olementa.  The  paper  of 
which  you  spoke,  containing  a  review  by  a  phrenologist  of  the 
"  Vestiges,"  &c.,  I  have  not  received. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  controversy  with  the  Boston  school- 
masters is  not  ended.  They  do  not  accept  the  propositions  of  peace 
which  I  made.  I  am  told  they  now  have  a  Rejoinder  in  press.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  out  soon,  if  over.  It  is  now  nearly  four  months 
unce  my  Reply  was  published.  An  old  militia-ofBcer  in  the  connliy 
told  me  he  guessed  it  took  them  some  time  to  bring  their  forces  into 
line.  All  this  is  very  bod,  as  it  makes  me  anxiety  and  labor.  .  .  . 
Capt.  MacoQochie  must  be  an  extraordinary  man.  I  leam,  by  a 
communication  from  him,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  teaching  a  creed  in 
Bchool.  He  thinks  it  gives  a  good  form  of  words,  which,  in  a  case 
of  urgency  in  subsequent  life,  may  have  a  rcsnrrection,  and  be 
clothed  with  spiritual  power  and  lite.  I  shall  enclose  a  note  to  him 
in  this  packet  to  you. 

We  expect  this  morning  to  hear  the  resnlt  of  tho  Texas  bosinen. 
(It  is  now  March  1.)  Qreat  anxiety  prevails.  On  Tuesday  next. 
President  Polk  will  be  iuaugaroted.  I  cannot  write  more,  but  rg 
main  as  ever  truly  and  devotedly  yours  and  Mrs.  Coml>e's. 

EOQACE  UANH 
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CoKCOSD,  July  t,  184B. 

Rbt.  S.  J.  Mai.  My  dear  Sir,  —  ...  I  hardly  know  wfaetUei 
[  ought  to  hope  that  your  mtnation  is  to  your  mind,  or  irbether  I 
ought  b)  desire  that  you  sltould  h&ve  occasion  to  repent  and  return 
to  Massachusetts,  out  of  which  yon  never  should  hare  gone.  I  can< 
not,  however,  but  be  good-natured  enough  to  wish  you  here  in  the 
firet  place,  but  contented  and  happy  wherever  you  may  be. 

My  mind  is  wholly  absorbed,  as  always,  in  school-matters.  We 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  the  new  Norma) 
schools.  Delay  after  delay  has  interposed,  and  postponed  action.  It 
has,  however,  been  decided  that  the  one  at  Bridgowater  shall  be 
oontinucd  there.  .  .  . 

Frottably  you  have  seen  that  the  "  masters  "  are  out  in  a  "  Bo- 
joinder  "  agmnst  me.  It  has  Mien  dead-bom  from  tbe  press:  very 
few  read  it.  Two  Orthodox  newspapers  have  tried  to  indorse  it ; 
thinking,  as  they  always  do,  that  whatever  is  practised  ag^nst  a 
Unitarian  is  for  tbe  gloiy  of  Ood.  The  same  man  who  wrote  that 
carping  review  in  the  "Christian  Examiner"  has  a  short  notice  of  it 
in  the  last  number  of  the  same  periodical,  which  has  some  shameful 

slure.     I  think  my  fnends  ought  to  protest  to  Dr. and  Dr. 

against  turning  their  batteries  to  the  overthrow  of  their  fnends. 

It  is  only 's  connection  with  the  Boston  schools  which  prompts 

bim  to  this  course.  He  has  been  so  long  on  the  committee,  that  he 
thinks  a  condemnation  of  them  is  a  condemnation  of  himself 

The  •'masters"  ate  in  great  trouble.  Some  of  them  went  to 
the  mayor,  and  besou^t  him  not  to  put  Howe  or  Brigham  on  the 
committee  of  examination.  He  had  some  spirit,  and  put  them  both 
OD, — Howe  as  chairman  of  the  grammar^opartmcnt,  and  Brigham 
of  the  writing.  They  have  adopted  a  new  mode  of  exanunation.  A 
list  of  printed  questions  is  prepared  on  each  subject,  which  are 
g^ren  to  all  of  the  first  section  in  the  first  class  of  each  of  the 
Bchools.  BO  that  all  tbe  scholars  in  each  section  can  be  compared 
together,  and  also  all  the  first  sections  in  all  the  schools.  The  same 
time  is  allowed  to  all  for  preparing  and  writing  down  their  answers. 
This  necessarily  ^ves  a  transcript  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools ;  and  rumor  reports  that  it  is  any  thing  but  flattering.  The 
nsnlts  irill  be  drawn  off  in  a  table ;  and  ^^t  tbmuand  copies  of 
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the  rupoTts  aro  ordered  to  be  printed.     We  shall  know  what  condi- 
tjon  onr  boasted  Boston  schools  are  in. 

There  aro  suggostioDs  for  certain  changes  among  the  maatera. 
Howe  has  osked  me  several  times  whether  I  thought  yon  to  be  so 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  practically  improving  the  condition  of  tlie 
colored  people,  that  you  would  come  to  Boston  and  take  the  Smith 

School;*  for  the  general  opinioD  ts  that  F must  go.     I  have 

told  him  that  I  presumed  yon  were  ander  engagements  more  or 
less  liinding  at  Syracuse,  .  .  . 

I  eeo  by  an  Albany  paper  that  there  is  a  State  Convention  called, 
at  Syracuse,  of  common-school  teachers,  &c.  Am  I  not  right  in 
divining  that  this  is  a  movement  against  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  designed  to  promote  conservatism  or  stand-still-ism 
throughout  the  State?  In  the  next  number  of  the  "Journal,"  I 
shall  publish  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Syracuse  Con- 
vention, with  a  very  strong  expression  of  good  will  towards  the 
superintendents.  My  account  will  be  taken  from  the  "OnondagA 
Standard,"  which  was  much  better  than  the  one  in  the  "  Jonmal." 
I  have  long  witnessed  with  very  great  satisfaction  the  course  taken 
by  the  "  Onondaga  Standard  "  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 

Being  on  the  ground,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  and  know  the 
means  and  objects  of  the  common-school  convention.  Is  it  not  of 
great  importance  to  moderate  their  antagonism  against  tho  spXMa 
of  county  superintendents  as  far  as  possible,  and,  should  they  per- 
sist in  passing  any  offensive  resolutions,  to  make  u£c,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  influence  of  the  press  in  counteracting  them  1  Of 
these  things,  however,  you  can  judge  better  than  I;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  do  whatever  you  can,  both  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  re-action  against  Sfaasa- 
cbusetta.  Very  truly  yours,  &e., 

HOBACE  tIANH. 

BosTOS,  Sept.  26,  181S. 
Mr  DEAR  SIe.  Combe,  —  Since  yonr  letter  of  the  2d  of  Juno, 
I  eappose  you  have  visited  your  favorite  spots  upon  the  Rhine ;  and 
I  hope  that  you  and  your  party,  particularly  Mrs.  Combe,  have 

•  CalaMd  MbooL 
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realized  all  the  health  and  pleasure  which  you  anticipated  fmin  the 
excursion.  How  happy  would  it  have  made  me  could  I  have  been 
of  your  number !  but,  instead  of  that,  I  have  been  spending  my  dog- 
days  in  an  agony  of  hard  work.  Nor  have  T  been  scorched  and 
sweated  by  a  natural  Sirius  only,  but  by  a  moral  one.  My  doughty 
assmiants,  the  Boston  schoolmasters,  thought  best  to  collect  their 
forces,  and  strive  at  least  to  make  good  their  retreat.  Whether  they 
have  done  so,  you  will  judge  by  the  pamphlets  I  herewith  enclose. 
About  the  last  of  May,  after  having  taken  six  months  to  rally,  they 
came  out  with  a  Rejoinder  to  my  Reply.  Our  controversy  was 
taking  so  o})vious  a  turn  in  favor  of  improvement  in  the  schools, 
that  my  regret  at  being  called  into  the  field  again  was  very  much 
modified:  accordingly,  on  the  first  of  August,  I  gave  them  an 
answer ;  and  thus,  as  between  ourselves,  the  matter  now  rests. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  the  conservatives  and  mas- 
ters* aides-de-camp  insisted  upon  proceeding  to  an  election  before 
the  charges  proposed  in  the  Report  could  be  submitted  to  the 
public.  The  old  members  of  the  committee  reasoned  that  the  al- 
leged condition  of  the  schools  convicted  them  of  negligence  and  re- 
missness in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  former  years;  and  there- 
fore they  were  to  defend  where  they  thought  there  was  any  hope, 
and  to  palliate  and  deprecate  where  they  could  not  defend.  An 
election  of  the  masters  was  precipitated ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives,  and  those  who 
wear  their  eyes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  so  as  to  forever 
look  backward,  and  not  forward,  —  notwithstanding  all  this,  four 
i)ii  the  masters  have  been  turned  out;  a  work  which,  twelve 
months  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  as  impossible  as  to  turn  four 
peers  out  of  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

Such  is  the  present  staUifi  of  the  matter.  The  Report  will  soon 
1^  in  the  hands  of  all ;  and  there  will  be  a  vigorous  contest  at  the 
ensuing  city  election  between  the  young  Boston  and  the  laudor 
tares  temporis  acfi.  But  the  change  already  effected  in  the  public 
mind,  and  even  in  the  schools  themselves  under  the  old  heads,  is 
immense.  It  is  estimated  that  corporal  punii:shment  has  fallen  off 
twenty-five  per  cent;  and  the  masters  have  gone  to  work  this  year 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure. 
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But  enougb  of  this.  Knowing  the  kind  interest  yon  take,  not  only 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  but  in  whatever  concerns  me,  I  have 
ventured  to  give  you  this  long  narration.  I  have  suffered  severely 
in  the  conflict,  so  far  as  my  feelings  are  concerned ;  and  doubtless  I 
have  suffered  considerably  in  my  reputation.  The  masters  consti- 
tute a  strong  body  of  men.  They  are  thirty  in  number.  They  have 
immediately  under  them,  and  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
them,  twice  as  many  more  ushers  and  assistants.  Between  all  these 
there  is  a  natural  bond  of  union.  Each  one  has  his  or  her  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends ;  and  the  whole,  acting  in  concert  and  through 
favorite  pupils,  are  able  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  public 
mind.  But  the  old  notion  of  perfection  in  the  Boston  grammar  and 
writing  schools  is  destroyed ;  the  prescription  by  which  the  masters 
held  their  office,  and  appointed  indirectly  their  successors,  is  at  an 
end.  There  is  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  masters  are  hereafter  to  stand  upon  their  good  behavior  rather 
than  on  the  self-complacency  of  their  employers ;  so  that  good  will 
eventually  come  out  of  evil,  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  .  .  . 

Always  your  friend, 

HORACE  MANN. 

CoxcoRD,  Oct.  7,  1846. 

Cyrus  Pierce,  Esq.  My  dear  Sir^  —  Where  are  you  ?  and 
what  are  you  doing  ?  I  hear  no  more  from  you  than  if  you  be- 
longed to  a  different  planet ;  but  I  hope  your  affairs  prosper.  Have 
you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  Writing  Schools  ?  What  a  pile  of  thunder-bolts !  Jupiter 
never  had  more  lying  by  his  side,  when  he  had  ordered  a  fresh  lot 
wherewith  to  punish  the  wicked.  If  the  masters  see  fit  to  assail  me 
again,  I  think  I  can  answer  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  God. 

I  have  got  up  a  new  project  for  Massachusetts,  —  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. I  am  to  have  four  of  them,  —  one  at  Pittsfield,  which,  in 
the  geography  of  common  schools,  lies  in  the  arctic  regions,  above 
the  line  (hitherto)  of  perpetual  congelation.  I  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  Gen.  Oliver,  formerly  a  distinguished  teacher  in 
Salem,  to  go  to  Pittsfield,  and  officiate  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 

10 
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school.     Thinking  that  institute  provided  for,  I  ha\'e  engaged  all 

the  available  teachers  whom  I  know  to  go  to  other  places.     Bat 

Glen.  Oliver  has  disappointed  me.    I  have  tried  several  others  since, 

and  can  secure  none.     I  do  not  see  but  I  must  make  a  draft  on 

you.     I  intend  to  take  Pittsfield  myself  for  three  or  four  days,  and 

teach  by  day,  and  lecture  by  night ;  but  by  that  time  my  pond  will 

be  drawn  down,  and  I  shall  also  have  to  come  away  for  the  purpose 

of  attending  another,  at  Fitchburg.     Now  I  am  writing  all  this,  story 

to  prepare  the  way  for  bespeaking  the  services  of  yourself  or  Miss 

Tilden*  to  go  to  Pittsfield,  in  case  I  do  not  succeed  in  getting  any 

one  else.   I  know  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  take  away  any  of  your  forces ; 

but  it  is  not  a  hundredth  part  so  bad  as  it  would  be  to  have  one 

of  these  institutes  prove  a  failure  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 

experiment. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  go,  and 

others  why  I  should  prefer  to  have  Miss  Tilden  go.     It  would  be 

fun  to  see  her  manage  the  great  boys,  and  teach  them  their  A,  B,  C's 

in  arithmetic,  and  I  think  it  would  give  them  an  intellectual  spasm 

such  as  they  never  had  before.     There  need  not  be  the  slightest 

objection  on  her  part     Of  course,  all  expenses  will  be  defrayed ; 

and  there  is  no  reason  why  cither  of  you  might  not  have  as  pleasant 

a  time  as  is  consbtent  with  a  good  degree  of  hard  work !     Please 

answer  as  soon  as  convenient, 

And  believe  me  ever  truly  yours,  &c., 

H.  MANN. 

When  Mr.  Mann  arrived  in  Pittsfield,  and  entered  the 
schoolroom  assigned  for  the  purpose  (all  the  common 
schools  were  in  vacation),  at  seven  in  the  morning,  to 
make  arrangements,  he  found  the  room  had  been  left  un- 
•swept,  and  had  not  been  put  in  order  for  his  reception. 
A  hundred  pupils,  the  teachers  of  schools,  were  expected 
at  nine  o'clock.  Gov.  Briggs,  then  actual  Executive  of  the 
State,  who  felt  great  interest  in  Mr.  Mann's  plans,  and 


*  This  lady  was  a  very  superior  mathematical  teacher  of  the  West  Newton 
Normal  School. 
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had  accompanied  him  to  the  sclioolliouse,  borrowed 
brooma  iii  a  neighboring  house ;  and  tlie  two  gentletnea 
swept  and  dusted  the  room,  and  had  all  things  in  order  at 
the  appointed  hour. 

Boston,  Nov.  S,  IStf. 

C.  PiEECE,  Esq.  Mg  dear  Sir,  —  ...  I  have  tho  moat  fevoia- 
ble  accounts  from  Pitt'jfield.  It  vas  quite  a  etroke  of  policy  to 
iiaye  Mi.=s  Tildcn  go  there.  She  produced  forty  times  more  effbct 
than  you  or  I  or  any  one  else  could  have  done,  had  we  csbibiled 
the  same  command  of  tlie  subject  that  she  did,  I  wish  you  could 
Bparc  her  for  a  day  or  two  to  go  to  Fitchburg ;  but  I  hardly  daro 
aalc  it.  CoDtraiy  to  my  espcctations,  I  found  myself  alone  there 
the  first  two  days,  with  more  than  a  hundred  and  tliirty  teachers 
alwut  me;  and  you  will  of  course  Bay  that  I  had  to  manage  piietty 
shrewdly  not  to  espose  my  ignorance. 

On  Thursday,  a.m.,  I  am  to  start  for  Nantucket.  From  there  I 
must  go  to  Cliatham,  on  tho  Cope,  where  we  are  to  have  another  in- 
stitute ;  and  from  there  to  Bridgcnater,  where  we  wind  up  our  fall 
musters,  as  the  militia-men  say.  I  facar  you  are  working  the  young 
brains  again  very  hard,  making  some  ill.  Remember,  it  is  your 
duty  to  ffive  power,  not  to  laie  it  away. 

Yours  over  and  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


In  explanation  of  this  last  sentence,  I  must  8ay  that 
Mr.  Pierce  was  so  anxions  for  tho  fame  of  tho  school,  that 
'he  inclined  to  press  study  too  hard.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
,  appaveiilly  iron  nerves  himself  (though,  alas !  subsequent 
I  yeai-s  proved  that  even  iron  nerves  could  not  wUlistaiid 
such  trials  as  lio  gave  tliem)  ;  and  his  friend,  wlioso  more 
delicate  organization  gave  him  keen  sympathy  witli  over- 
excited brains,  was  obliged  to  stand  as  gnard-angelic  over 
tho  health  of  his  beloved  "Normalites."  An  equal  zeal 
for  tlio  success  of  what  they  had  undertaken  —  a  project 
that  wa«  to  have  such  far-reaching  cousequences  —  ani- 
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mated  both,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  equal  forget- 
fulness  of  self.  They  were  not  working  consciously  for 
their  own  fame ;  but  they  alilte  felt  that  they  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  tho  only  lasting  basis  of  a  free  republic, 
as  yet  free  only  in  name,  but  destined  to  outlive  its  own 
shortcomings,  as  surely  as  truth  and  humanity  are  loftier 
principles  tlian  gain  and  oppression.  "  Would  tliat  tUey 
could  have  lived  to  seo  tho  dawning  of  tliat  day  !"  is  the 
exclamation  of  our  blind  aflFcction ;  l)ut  tlioy  doubtless 
see  its  progress  in  the  future  far  more  clearly  than  wo 
can. 

BosTos,  Not.  21, 184S. 
G.  Pierce,  Esq. 

Mr  DEAD  Sir,  —  I  have  this  moment  returned  from  a  four- 
weeks'  espcdition,  attending  Teachers'  Institutes.  I  write  to  rc- 
qoest,  to  urge,  and,  if  I  only  hod  authority,  to  command  you  to 
go  to  the  groat  "  Practical  Teachers'  "  meeting  at  Worcester  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  neit.  Wo  know  where  it  originated, 
and  what  the  plans  of  some  of  the  movers  are.  I  am  debarred 
&wn  going.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  can  go;  but 
yon  must  go  and  watch  the  enemy. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 


BOBTOH,  Dec.  2,  1815. 

Eet.  S.  J.  May. 

Mr  SEAR  Sir,  —  I  have  long  de^red  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
Boknowleilgc  the  receipt  of  your  favors.  But  the  old  reason  has  still 
deterred  mc,  —  work,  work,  work.  If  Hood  had  known  my  case, 
he  would  have  written  the  "  Seng  of  tho  '  Secretary,'  "  Instead  of 
the  "Songof  thoShht." 

I  see  you  cannot  silence  the  battery  tliat  is  opened  upon  me  in 
your  neighborhood.  My  enemies  here  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
saturating  the  minds  of  the  New-York  teachers  with  prejudice 
against  me,  and  to  a  degree  that  is  unaccountable ;  and  your  neigh- 
bor, the  "Advocate,"  is  mode   the  vehielo  of  discharging  tlicir 
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fplecn.  What  have  I  done  that  has  brought  upon  me  this  con- 
tumely and  bitterness  ?  What  have  I  done  that  renders  me  thus 
worthy  of  tho  extreme  of  ridicolo  and  opprobrium  1  .  .  .  These  pei^ 
Bonal  attacks  ore  very  aanoying ;  and  I  should  like  to  prevent  them, 
if  it  can  be  done.  I  hope  I  have  writton  to  him  the  soft  words  that 
turn  away  wrath ;  but  perhaps  his  is  a  worse  kind  than  Sobmon 
tefcrred  to. 

Wo  are  now  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  ataiety  on  the  subject 
of  tho  school  committee.  The  "thirty-one"  arc  exerting  every 
muscle  against  tho  reformers.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  activity,  or 
the  baseness  of  the  means  that  some  of  thcra  resort  to.  I  wish  yoo 
to  read  tho  number  of  the  "  Journal  "  for  Deo.  1,  and  seo  what  reso- 
lutioos  havo  beeu  taken  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in 
our  Echools.  .  .  . 

We  have  had  a  State  toachers'  meeting  here,  originally  designed 
as  an  attack  upon  the  Board  of  Educalioa ;  but  the  movers,  like 
J  anr  Albanians,  were  not  able  to  carry  out  all  their  plans. 

It  is  late,  and  my  sheet  full :  so  good-night. 
Ever  yours, 

HORACE  HANN. 

BosToa,  Feb.  13, 1S49. 

Mr  DEAR  Mb.  and  Mrs.  Co»be,  —  Were  I  to  stand  upon  cere- 
mony, I  should  not  write  you  at  the  present  time.  But  ceremony, 
at  tho  Injst,  is  vanity  ;  and  between  us  it  would  bo  mischief.  Having 
an  opportunity  to  send  my  last  Roport,  I  avail  myself  of  it,  and  put 
in  tliis  note  to  say  that  wo  have  another  httlo  son,  bom  on  the  27th 
of  December.  Ho  is  a  fine,  healthy  littlo  fellow,  fat  enough  for  an 
alderman  and  has  a  head  planned  and  executed  on  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  His  mother  and  I  have  been  discussing  tho  im- 
mensely important  subject  of  his  naioo.  When  I  said  to  her  that 
George  is  a  pretty  name,  she  said  George  Combo  would  bo  a 
glorious  name ;  but  we  should  not  dare  to  call  him  so  without  your 
consent,  indeed  without  your  expressed  desire,  which  I  can  hardly 
hope  for.  Our  oldest  boy,  whom  his  mother  culls  after  me,  is  well, 
and  has  a  very  active  temperament  and  a  very  inquisitive  mind-  . . . 
Voors  ever  and  truly, 

HORACE  UANM 
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Mr.  Combe,  who  had  do  children,  but  whose  love  for 
them  was  very  great,  took  much  interest  in  his  "  name- 
son,"  as  ho  called  him ;  and  was  never  weary  of  reading 
minute  accounts  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  both  the 
children  of  his  friend. 

ApniL  27,  1948. 

Hi  DEAB  Mr.  Coxbjs,  —  Iwritoyou  from  Gardiner,  Mo.,  where 
I  havo  como  to  spend  a  few  days  with  somo  old  friends  of  Mrs. 
Mana.  I  am  partially  resting  from  my  labors ;  though  Siayphua 
never  will  be  permitted  to  cease  rolling  his  felonc  up  hill.  ,  .  .  What 
are  you  doing  now  for  the  good  of  the  race  1  I  trust  you  will  not 
oeaae  to  use  your  brain  for  the  right  formation  of  other  brains,  as 
long  as  it  has  the  power  of  operating.  .  .  .  My  affiura  arc  going  on 
prosperously.  The  Boston  masters  have  not  attempted  any  reply 
to  my  **  Answer."  I  think  tbey  never  will ;  but  I  almost  wish  they 
would.  One  of  the  already  ripened  and  gathered  frutbt  of  the  con- 
troversy is,  that  it  b  admitt«d  on  all  hands,  that,  since  the  contro- 
veisy  began,  corpomi  punishment  has  diminished  in  the  masters' 
schoob  at  least  eighty  per  cent ! 

I  received,  by  one  of  the  last  steamers  from  England,  a  London 
edition  of  my  Seventh  Report,  the  vciy  causa  matorum.  It  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Liverpool ;  and  it  has  copioas  running  notes  from  begm- 
ning  to  end.  It  so  happens,  that,  in  regard  to  every  ono  of  the 
points  in  my  Report  which  the  masters  questioned  or  denied,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  in  his  notes,  has  confirmed  my  statement.  That  is  very 
gratifying,  as  ho  had  never,  I  presume,  seen  ono  word  of  the 
eontroversy.  .  .  . 

Aa  ever,  yours, 

a  MANS. 

litxt  Hewmm. 

My  DKau  SiraXER,  —  After  you  went  away  last  evening,  the 

same  reflection  occurred  to  me  which  ulivuys  otujur^  lu  rulatiun  to 

such  bequests  as  Mr.  Tulile  proiwscs  to  moke  ;  namely,  why  don't 

these  bouevolcnt  men  execute  their  good  decd:<  while  they  ore  alivo. 
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and  not  wut  tJU  after  they  ara  dead,  and  so  lose  half  the  pleaaare 
of  it? 

I  was  delighted  at  Mr.  Tattle's  plan  of  spending  his  money  in 
lotido.  It  often  requires  all  my  chiiritynot  to  accuse  the  men,  who 
Irish  to  leave  a  money-monument  behind  them,  of  expooting  to  bear 
people  praise  them  as  they  lie  in  their  graves.  Let  the  generous 
give  what  raouey  they  have  to  give  to  be  espeuded  in  blessing  the 
world  immediaiely  i  and,  wbea  that  is  used  up,  somebndv  will 
give  more.  But  these  mortmaio  funds  keep  others  from  giving 
more,  because  the  want  seems  to  be  supplied.  There  is  only  one 
improvement  on  this ;  and  that  is,  to  give  during  life,  and  not  wait 
till  aRor  death.  How  Girard  got  fieecod  and  balked,  and  bis 
benevolence  kept  in  abeyance  for  years ! 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  how  much  I  vaa  delighted  with  the  oigt^ 
of  Mr.  Tuttlo's  charity.  How  I  should  love  to  administer  such  a 
benevolence  !  One  year  of  it  would  bo  worth  all  the  honors  of  Con- 
gress forever ;  that  is,  to  mo.  Look  at  the  last  three  verses  of  that 
little  song  of  Wbittier's,  at  the  end  of  the  number  of  the  "  Common- 
school  Journal"  I  sent  you.  You  can  also  potnt  them  out  to 
Mr.  Tuttlo.* 

I  send  you  a  number  oont^umng  my  letter  to  the  childron  of 

*  The  Tartea  alluded  to  ira  the» :  — 

Yet  wlio,  thai  looking  bockwBrd  o'er  hti  yaan, 
Feeb  not  liU  ejclida  vet  vltti  gmteftal  ton, 

Ifhehatlilwiin 
Femltltd,  weak  and  alnnil  u  he  vh, 
To  elieer  and  aid  In  some  ennobling  odm 

nil  ftllaiT-nien  I 

If  ho  hath  hidden  the  ontcait,  or  let  In 


Strength  lo  (be  weak;  and,  in  an  hour  of  need. 
Over  the  a  uiTeTlDg:.  mind  lent  of  hli  creed 
Orhuehatlibent,— 

Hehalli  notUred  Inraln;  and,  while  ha  glT«t 
The  praise  to  Ulm  In  whom  he  moiei  aud  Utci, 

Willi  thinkflil  heut 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  belbte, 
Knowing  that  from  Ills  works  ha  nerermon 

Can  benoefonb  part. 
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Ghatauqiio  Coimty,  Nev  York.     It  cannot  shoot ' 
luttlo'a  notions  about  childien,  I  think.  .  . . 
Yoius  Yoiy  truly, 


nOBACE  MAHN, 


Such  letters  as  the  following  are  given,  in  order  to 
meet  false  accusations  and  misrepresentations :  — 

Bo«TOX,  May  IG.  1S46. 
Rev.  8.  J.  Mat. 

Mi  DBAS  Sib,  —  After  a  night'a  ride,  I  have  just  got  bauk  to 
Boston  from  the  conveatjon  at  Albany.  I  could  liardly  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  disappointment  of  not  meeting  you  there.  The  conven- 
tion treated  mo  very  civilly.  I  delivered  the  lecture  which  was  pro- 
nounced BO  heretical  in  the  "Advocate"  some  months  ngo.  It  was 
apparently  wcU  received;  and  Elder  Knupp,  of  revival  memory, 

said  he  would  give  any  thing  to  see   it  in  print.     Mr.  C 

compliinenled  me  by  a  special  resolution,  inviting  me  to  deliver 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  free  schools ;  oame  and  caused  bim- 
aelf  to  be  introduced  to  me.  and  gave  mo  a  long  history  of  the 
influences  which  had  been  exerted,  at  the  outset,  to  make  his 
paper  what  it  was;  said  that  he  bad  felt  constrained  to  adieit 
sentiments  not  bis  own,  but  that  the  end  of  Hueh  things  bud  come. 
Ho  spoke  freely  of  and  against  the  Albany  clique.  Tho  amount 
of  it  was  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  gracious;  and  though  he  did 
not  do  what  I  think  the  highest  notions  of  duty  would  have 
prompted,  yet  I  accepted  it,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era.  ...  I  am  gteatlj  fatigued  to-day :  I  cannot 


wnte  more. 


Ever  and  truly  youis. 


WnEimiAll,  Joly  2b,  1846. 

Rbv.  S.  J.  May. 

Mt  dbar  Sir,  — .  .  .We  expect  the  new  Normal  School  Build- 
ing at  Bridgewater  will  be  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  August.  It 
will  add  vastly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  to  see  you  there. 
Do  come ;  do.    The  other,  at  Weslfield,  will  be  dedicated  about 
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tbe  Ist  of  September.  Then  we  sliall  Lave  three.  I  think  the 
uiuEO  will  be  anchored  when  those  are  completed,  so  that  no  Htonn 
which  F.  E.  or  the  Boston  Bchoolmasters  can  conjure  up  wUl 
drive  it  from  ita  moorings. 

I  see  that  N has,  in  the  "Teachers'  Advocate,"  opened 

bis  small  battery  upon  the  Normal  schools.  The  statement  made 
in  the  first  number,  that  one  of  the  Normal  schools  id  Mosgach:;- 
setts  "  has  become  extinct,  and  the  State  appropriations  would  hava 
been  cut  off  from  the  other  two,  had  not  a  private  individual  offered 
to  give  a  sum  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  State,"  containB 
two  errors,  prohablj  falsehoods.  Tbe  school  originally  at  Bure 
has  not  "become  extinct."  It  was  suspended  for  a  short  time, 
owing  to  the  death  of  its  principal.  It  is  now  removed  to  a  mora 
central  and  commodious  place,  where  tbe  State  has  assisted  in 
erecting  a  buildiog  for  it.  Tho  appropriation  mode  for  these 
Kcliools,  after  they  had  been  four  years  in  operation,  was  made 
tBholly  by  the  Slate.  No  private  individual  gave  a  cent.  The 
State  was  so  well  convinced  of  their  merits  &om  the  experienoe 
it  had  had,  that  not  only  was  there  no  ud,  but  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  grant. 

Another  statement,  made  in  number  two,  shows  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  writer.  He  says  the  members  of  the  Noimal 
schools  in  Prussia  are  graduates  of  tbe  universities.  Not  one  in 
a.  hundred,  probably  not  one  in  five  hundred,  of  tbem  are  bo. 
These  flagrant  misstatements  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  .  .  .  The 
examination  of  the  Boston  schools  is  conducted  this  year  in  the 
same  way  as  last.  The  masters  are  submis^ve,  and  it  soems  al- 
ready certain  that  a  great  improvement  over  last  year  baa  been 
made.  .  .  . 

Believe  me  very  truly  and  nueeroly  yonis, 

HORACE  MANN. 

WaBVTBAM,  Aug.  6,  lEMS. 

Mr  DEAB  SnuNEB, — The  new  Normal  Schoolbouse  at  Bridge- 
water  is  to  bo  dedicated  on  Wednesday,  tbe  19th  inst.  Addreea 
by  Hon.  William  G.  Bates. 

The  active  and  leading  agency  you  have  had  in  executing  moM- 
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ures  which  have  led  to  ttus  bcQcScial  result  would  make  youi 
abseaco  od  that  occnijon  a  matter  of  great  regret, 

I  know  it  vill  console  yon  for  your  troubles  in  relation  to  tho 
subject  to  bo  present  on  tho  day  of  jnhilce,  to  gratify  so  many 
persons,  and  to  participate  in  a  joy  which  will  be  common  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Lot  me  assaro  yon,  that,  however  it  may  seem  beforehand,  you 
will  not  bo  BOny  afterwards  for  having  made  eomc  exertion,  and 
even  some  sacrifice,  to  be  there.  Probably  there  will  be  three  hun* 
drcd  graduates  of  the  eohool  who  will  feel  deeply  disappointed  if 
you  are  not  present. 

Do  go  I  do  go ! 

Etot  and  tmlr  jotun,  &g., 

HORACE  MANN. 


BoHTOR,  Mav  7,  ISie. 
G.  Pierce,  Esq. 

Mt  d£ak  Sib, — I  heard  yon  wore  going  to  add  another  hour  to 
study-time  this  term.  I  protest  agamst  this.  Your  love  of  appro- 
bation for  tho  fame  of  tho  school  must  not  be  a  Moloch,  before 
wUch  young  virgins  are  sacrificed !  .  .  . 

Ever  yours, 


WBBimUH,  tiny  24,  IMS. 
G.  PlEBGB,  Esq. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  — ...  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  really 
added  one  hour  in  a  week  to  the  period  of  study ;  and  including 
four  Saturday  houra,  you  have  thus  an  hour  each  d.iy  for  five  days. 
Now,  if  you  have  any  exercise  or  duty  for  Sunday,  then  I  do  not 
nee  but  you  plead  guilty  to  the  whole  of  the  charge. 

You  say  there  is  about  as  much  truth  in  this  as  in  the  story  of 
"  flogging  a  model  schoolboy  in  tho  bam,  doubtless  under  distress- 
ing circumstances."  Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  there  was  as 
much  truth  in  the  flogging  story  as  there  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  in  tho  story  about  study^hoars  ?  .  .  . 

Ever  yours, 
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Wbezttham,  Aiie-  S,  1S4S. 
Ret.  8.  J.  May. 

My  dear  Sib,  —  I  have  just  rocdved  yours  of  the  29th  nit. ; 
and,  vhilc  I  am  pleased  with  all  its  contents,  there  is  one  thing  in 
it  vrhich  has  so  delighted  me,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  it, 
and  writing  to  you  about  it :  I  mean  tha  mention  of  the  purpose 
and  possibility  of  your  becoming  the  editor  of  the  "Teaehers' Advo- 
eato."  That,  indeed,  is  a  "consummation  deroutly  to  bo  wiabod;" 
and  I  beg  you  to  leave  no  pains  spared  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
an  object.  Hoir  much  you  could  help  me,  and  how  readily  and 
heartily  would  I  help  you  all  in  my  power !  .  .  .  Push  the  thing, 
therefore,  with  all  the  resources  you  can  command.  Few  events 
would  give  nie  greater  pleasure,  both  on  your  own  acconnt  and  on 
account  of  the  cause,  than  to  hear  that  yon  have  succeeded. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  at  its  present  or 
late  session,  has  established  a  Board  of  Education,  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  d(d- 
lars  a  year  ?     This  looks  well. 

Gov.  Skde,  of  Vermont,  has  consented  to  become  the  agent 
of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  national  education  at  the  West, 
and  will  removo  to  Cincinnati  as  soon  as  his  present  official  term 
espires.  I  think  we  will  ^ve  the  Devil  one  kick  yet  before  we 
leave  the  world. 

fours  ever  and  tmly, 

HORACE  UAKM. 

Wbediham,  S«pL  38, 184S. 
Rev.  E.  B.  WiLLSON. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  —  I  have  just  received  your  desponding  missivo  of 
yesterday.  I  sec  you  are  sensitive :  you  have  not  got  case-hardened 
yet;  you  have  not  been  rebuffed  and  neglected,  and  seen  every 
mountebank  and  band-oi^anist  and  monkey-^wer  and  military 
company  running  away  with  your  audience.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed for  years  to  yield  precedence  to  every  puppeteihibition  or 
hurdy-gurdy  mendicant;  but  I  always  transmute  this  discourage- 
ment into  encouragement  (or  stimulus).  If  people  are  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  highest  of  all  earthly  causes,  it  only  shows  how 
much  we  have  yet  to  do ;  and  if  it  b  to  take  a  great  wluJe  to  do 
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what  iDUBt  be  done,  tbea  it  is  time  we  were  about  it ;  and  if  it  is 
an  arduoos  business,  then  our  coala  mnst  go  off,  and  wo  must  ad- 
dress onraelvea  to  the  work  witb  corresponding  good  will.  Let  ns 
convert  despair  into  courage.  If  you  cannot  get  seventy  teachers 
together  at  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  great  County  of  Worcester, 
I  know  you  will  work  harder  for  the  canse  of  common  schools  as 
long  as  you  live.  I  shall  be  grieved  at  such  a  spectacle,  indeed  ; 
hut  my  heart  baa  ached  hundreds  of  times  before,  yet  I  have  in- 
finite faith.  It  is  a  part  of  my  reli^on  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
Bnc(7CS8  and  triumph  of  the  cause.  If  it  can  come  iu  my  day,  I 
should  like  it ;  but  a  true  disciple  works  witb  the  saroo  ical  for  the 
object  of  his  faith,  whether  ito  glorious  consummation  is  to  be  greeted 
by  his  own  eyes,  or  whether  it  is  yet  the  embryon  existence  of  some 
distant  century.  .  .  . 

In  great  haste,  yours  veir  truly, 

HORACE  MATfN. 


Wist  Kewios,  Feb.  2S,  1847. 

Mr  DBAB  Fbiekds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coude,  —  All  I  can  say  in 
defoneo  of  myself  for  being  what  you  call  a  "  naughty  man  "  is 
that  I  have  had  a  conflict  of  dutiet,  and  that  I  have  postponed  the 
performance  of  those  which  would  have  been  most  agreeable  for  the 
sake  of  those  which  seemed  to  mo  most  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  cauao  to  which  I  am  pledged.     "Strike,  hut  hear." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  lost  season,  I  prepared  another  volume 
of  our  Annual  School  Abstracts,  containing  nearly  four  hundred 
pages.  Even  before  this  was  completed,  I  had  to  go  away  on  a 
tour  of  Teaohers'  Institutes  (described  in  iny  Xinth  Report),  which 
occupied  me  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  On  my  return,  in  November, 
I  was  obliged  to  eit  down  and  write  my  Report,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  page.'',  and  carry  that  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  through 
the  press.  My  correspondence  equals  all  the  labor  I  have  enumcr 
ated.  I  have  had  the  general  care  and  superintendence  of  the 
erection  of  two  Normal  school-buildings,  which  have  been  built  the 
lost  season,  and  are  now  occupied  ;  and,  what  I  know  will  gladden 
your  hearte,  I  have  built  a  bouse  for  myself  at  this  place,  which  we 
eaiK«  into  on '  Christmas  Eve.     I  have  been  a  wanderer  for  twenty 
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years ;  and,  when  any  one  asked  me  where  I  lived,  I  could  eay,  io 
the  knguage  of  another,  "I  do  not  live  anywhere;  I  board." 
This  Arab  life  I  could  bear  while  I  was  alooe ;  but,  whea  I  had 
"  wife  and  weans  "  to  carry  from  place  to  place,  it  became  intoler- 
able. I  should  have  preferred,  on  many  accounts,  to  live  in  the 
city ;  but  so  sDiall  is  my  salaiy,  and  so  con^derablc  the  demands 
mado  upon  it  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  cause,  that  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  give  up  tho  idea  of  a  city  residence,  or  resign  my  office. 
We  have,  therefore,  put  up  a  shelter  at  West  Newlon,  ten  miles 
from  Boston,  and  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tho  West  Newton  Nor- 
mal School.  .  .  .  Just  as  I  was  looking  for  a  little  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  my  labors,  a  child  of  sin  and  Satan  came  out  with  a 
ferocious  orthodor^ttack  upon  tho  Board  of  Education  and  myself 
which  I  felt  moved  to  answer ;  and  here  is  another  pretty  job  of 
work  of  fifty-six  pages.  Now.  I  assure  you,  it  would  have  been 
vastly  more  pleasant  to  have  been  writing  to  you  and  Mrs.  Combe, 
and  telling  yuu  about  Mrs.  Mann,  and  Utile  Horace  Munn  (who  is 
three  years  old  to-day),  and  liUle-er  George  Combe  Mann,  who  has 
a  head  that  would  sadafy  the  most  fasddions  and  exacting  phrenolo- 
gist,— I  Ray  it  would  have  been  vastly  more  pleasant  to  do  this  than 
to  be  fightiug',  like  St.  Paul,  the  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus. 

I  received  tho  "  Phrenological  Journal,"  containing  your  article, 
which  I  read  with  great  jileasure  and  profit.  ...  I  should  like  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  be  made  acquainted,  from  time  to  time,  with  what- 
ever promotes  tho  progrcss  of  humanity,  whether  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  improved  education  or  in  any  other.  How  horrible  is  the 
condition  of  Ireland  I  It  pours  a  bitter  ingredient  into  every  meal 
I  eat.  I  had  thought,  owing  to  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
comroerec,  that  famines  were  at  an  end  ;  but  it  seems  that  misgov 
emmcnt  can  more  than  cancel  all  the  blessings  of  science  and  the 
Imunties  of  Heaven.  The  policy  pursued  towards  Ireland  for  tha 
last  few  centuries  will  he  one  of  the  most  appalling  admonitions  to 
future  governments  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  all  history.  I  hope 
it  may  lead  lo  such  organic  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  towards  that  people,  as  will,  in  part,  compensate  for  the 
terrible  calamity  they  are  suffering,  and  will  prevent  the  possibility 
of  iti  repetition.     Great  commiseration  la  felt  in  this  country  for  the 
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&iiiiBhmg  people.  A  large  committee  ia  dow  cnp;aged  in  the  cit} 
of  Boston  in  collecting  Bubscriptions.  No  report  of  the  amount 
obtained  has  been  yet  made ;  but  I  bavo  no  doubt  it  will  be  in 
some  degree  vorthy  of  tbe  city,  tbougb  it  must  be  immensely  inade- 
quate to  tbe  relief  of  tbe  sufferers.  Bennett  Forbes,  one  of  our 
wealthiest  men,  and  n  man  whose  heart  is  bigger  than  his  purse,  has 
offered  to  take  ehai^  of  any  ship  that  eholl  be  freighted  with  relief* 
Oh,  if  ell  the  millions  we  are  spending  in  this  execrable  Mexican 
WBT  could  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  instruction 
of  ignorance,  and  the  reformation  of  the  wicked,  what  a  different 
world  we  might  hare  I  The  money  and  the  talent  employed  to 
barbarize  mankind  in  war,  if  ozpended  for  education  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  would  bring  on  tbe  milleunimn  at  onco. 

Ton  know,  my  dear  friends,  how  incessantly  I  am  engaged.  Do 
not  bo  punctilious  about  return  letters.  Write  me  when  you  con. 
I  have  no  letterB  that  are  so  aeceptablo  aa  yours.  Keep  me  advised 
of  all  that  is  important ;  for  I  have  not  time  even  to  read  English 
newspapers  sufBeiently  to  know  what  important  things  are  going  on. 

Our  present    Congress   closes  its  session  on  the  4th   of  next 

month.     Tho  next  Congress  will  bo  a  very  different  body  of  men. 

For  tbe  honor  of  humanity,  they  ought  to  be.     My  kindest  regards 

tt  ^UT  brother,  and  to  all  who  do  mo  the  honor  to  inquire  after  me. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Wbht  Newtoh,  April  2S,  1847. 
Ay  dear  Mr.  Coube,  —  Your  kind  letter  of  March  24  is  before 
me.  I  learn  from  it  that  yon  were,  at  its  date,  without  intelligence 
ftom  me.  ¥oa  write,  too,  somewhat  despairingly.  But  why  ^ould 
you  lack  faith?  Do  you  not  believe  in  my  regard  for  you,  as  in  a 
law  of  nature  t  Wliile  my  naturo  and  yours  remmn  unchanged.  I 
cannot  but  have  the  highest  estimation  of  you,  and  I  cannot 
cease  to  be  grateful;  for  you  have  been  my  benefactor  in  the 
largest  and  best  sense.  By  thb  steamer  of  March,  I  sent  yon  not 
only  a  long  letter,  but  a  largo  parcel,  and  gave  you  some  account  of 

*  Ur.  Forbei  luMf  ndeemed  bli  prombe. — Ed. 
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mj  year's  work,  so  that  you  might  seo  for  yourself  that  idleness  was 
not  the  cause  of  my  omitting  to  write  to  you.  ...  I  sent  you  a 
mighty  great  Abstract  of  School  Returns  which  I  had  got  out,  and 
also  copies  of  a  controversy,  which,  in  the  way  of  by-play,  I  had 
had  with  one  of  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus ;  and  a  more  untamable 
hyena  I  do  not  believe  St.  Paul  ever  had  to  encounter,  —  once  n 
preacher  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  then  a  Universalist,  antt 
now  a  Calvinist  of  the  Old-Testament  stamp.  In  believing  in  total 
depravity,  he  only  generalizes  his  own  consciousness.  .  .  .  Since  I 
wrote  you  before,  he  has  come  out  with  a  **  Reply,'*  which  is  worse 
than  the  others,  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression.  This  I  have 
answered  in  a  ** Letter"  to  him,  and  am  now  awaiting  his  next 
movement.  I  read,  with  great  interest  and  profit,  your  article 
on  education  in  the  **  Phrenological  Journal ;  "  and  it  is  now  some- 
where in  the  circle  of  my  friends,  going  about  doing  good.  I  have 
also  just  received  the  same  in  tract  form.  .  .  . 

There  has  already  been  sent  to  Ireland,  from  Boston  alone,  money 
and  provisions  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Quincy  told  me  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  soon 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  would  look 
beautifully  on  the  celestial  records,  if  the  Devil  had  not  such  a  per 
contra  of  a  hundred  millions  spent  in  this  infernal  Mexican  war. 
Still,  it  is  about  the  first  item  ever  entered  to  the  credit  of  a  nation 
in  the  books  above ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  only  a  fact,  but  a 
promise,  —  an  augury  not  less  than  an  entry.  I  wish  you  to  inform 
me  what  is  the  estimated  sum  drawn  annually  from  Ireland  by  the 
absentee  landlords.  How  different  is  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantiy  or  immigrants  here  from  that  of  the  English  landlords  * 
The  former  are  sending  home  amounts  of  money  which  are  so  incred- 
ible that  my  memory  cannot  hold  them,  while  the  latter  are  drawing 
the  heart's  blood  out  of  the  country.  Will  you  please  also  inform 
me  what  are  the  revenues  of  the  Church  deiived  from  Ireland,  and 
spent  at  home  and  elsewhere?  I  also  want  to  obtain  the  best 
accounts  I  can  of  the  **  ragged  schools  "  in  London.  I  have  access 
to  the  Reviews ;  but  are  there  no  tracts  or  pamphlets  on  the  subject? 
I  do  not  get  at  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  this  all-important  question  of  education.  .  .  . 
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At  our  last  Congressional  election,  Howe  consented  to  be  tbe 
candidate  for  Congress  of  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-war  party.  I 
think  in  so  doing  ho  made  a  great  mistake.  Any  other  man  would 
have  served  as  a  rallying-point  as  well  as  he ;  and  such  is  the  inexo-'' 
rableness  of  party  discipline,  that  he  at  once  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  well-earned  popularity  and  extensive  influence.  He  was  pro- 
scribed, and,  in  a  few  days  after,  fulled  of  being  elected  on  the 
school  committee,  when  he  might  have  been  but  for  that  misstep. 

I  shall  leave  the  babies  for  Mrs.  Mann  to  write  about.  Please 
think  how  much  I  have  to  do,  and  never  wait  for  a  letter  from  me 
as  an  inducement  to  write  one  yourself. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Combe  and  all  who  inquire  after  me, 

I  am  yours  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 


West  Newtox,  May  22,  184^. 
Rev.  T.  Parker. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  was  not  received  until  this 
evening.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  the  friends  of  a  true  con- 
servative reform  anywhere,  and  particularly  at  your  house,  if  my 
engagements  will  possibly  permit. 

The  Board  of  Education,  however,  arc  to  be  met  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  may  Ije  in  session  two  or  three  days.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  escape  from  them  aiid  their  committees  for  an  hour.  If, 
therefore,  I  do  not  appear,  you  will  infer  that  I  cannot. 

By  a  **  conservative  reform,"  I  mean  the  removal  of  vile  and  rot- 
ten parts  from  the  structure  of  society,  just  as  far  as  salutary  and 
sound  ones  can  be  prepared  to  take  their  places. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  MANN. 


West  Ne>vton,  Nov.  14,  1847. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  I  intended  to  write  you  by  each  of  the 
last  steamers,  but  was  absent  from  home ;  and,  when  I  attend  Insti- 
tutes, I  liave  no  time  nor  thought  for  any  thing  else.  Our  cause  is 
flourishing.  Other  States  are  coming  into  the  ranks  of  improve- 
ment.    New   Hampshire  has    appointed    a  school  commissioner. 
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Public  sentiment  in  Rhode  Island,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Barnard  as  school  commissioner,  is  revolutionized.  Vermont  has 
established  a  Board  of  Education ;  and  oven  the  democratic  State 
of  Maine  has,  ^thin  the  last  twelve  months,  organized  a  Board 
nearly  on  the  same  principles,  and  precisely  with  the  same  objects, 
as  Massachusetts.  All  these  are  so  many  buttresses  to  hold  our 
fabric  firm.  I  feel  great  interest  in  the  movement  in  Maine,  and 
am  going  down  there  to  spend  a  few  days,  to  use  a  flesh-brush  upon 
their  long  torpid  backs.  I  trust  we  shall  make  this  a  revolution 
that  will  not  go  backward. 

We  have  not  heard  from  you  since  your  return  from  the  Contir 
nent.  Our  last  letter  was  from  Mr.  Cox,  announcing  the  death  of 
your  brother,  that  benefactor  of  mankind.  How  many  people  will 
be  better  and  happier  because  he  has  lived !  This  is  his  noble 
monument.  To  go  about  doing  good  is  religion.  In  ages  yet  to 
come,  he  will  live  upon  earth ;  and  his  wise  precepts,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  himself  which  he  has  left  upon  earth,  will  "go  about 
doing  good."  Wo  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  pamphlets, 
and  in  the  additional  matter  contained  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
**  Constitution  of  Man.*'  The  citadels  of  bigotry  must- eventually 
be  crumbled  under  such  missiles;  but  it  is  a  long  contest,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  the  victory  but  hj^un  eye  of  faith. 
But  never  mind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  true  disciple,  that  he  can 
labor  as  faithfully,  though  triumph  is  a  thousand  years  off,  as  though 
It  were  to  bo  won  to-morrow,  and  he  already  heard  the  note  of  prep- 
aration. 

Please  give  me  all  practicable  information  about  British  affiurs. 
The  history  of  this  ago  will  hereafter  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  the  race.     I  would  that  it  were  more  worthy ! 

With  undiminished  affection  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Combe, 

I  am,  as  ever,  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

During  all  his  educational  life,  Mr.  Mann  had  never 
allowed  himself  one  day  of  pure  recreation.  If  he  made  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  some  educational  errand  was  sure  to  lie 
m  ambush,  or  some  plea  to  be  entered  for  the  furtherance 

17 
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of  his  cherisl^ed  plans.  He  had  not  the  art  of  lying  fal- 
low, and  thus  gathering  new  strength  for  labor.  His  love 
of  children  was  the  only  natural  outlet  for  his  native  hi- 
larity ;  and  this  blessed  resource  was  all  that  saved  him 
when  the  outside  world  seemed  bent  upon  harassing 
iiira.  Hfe  never  could  turn  his  back  upon  them :  others 
had  to  defend  him  from  their  loving  inroads,  hunt  them 
in  his  study,  and  pick  them  off  his  writing-desk,  and 
out  of  the  back  of  his  chair,  whei^p  they  would  be  found 
perched.  No  play  was  so  charming  as  that  in  which 
he  partook.  He  did  not  know  how  to  tell  fairy-stories, 
nor  approve  of  them,  unless  allcgorically  beautiful ;  but 
be  could  bring  the  wonders  of  Nature  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  admiring  little  souls.  It  came  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  rule  about  taking  turns  upon  his  knee ; 
and  they  learned  4to  watch  for  the  occasions  when  he  laid 
down  his  pen,  or  was  alone  in  the  often-sought  study,  to 
which  all  the  schoolmasters  and  school-committee  men, 
educators  and  would-be  educators,  earnest  inquirers  or 
malcontents,  had  free  access.  To  "  tell  papa"  became  a 
necessity ;  for  his  sympathy  was  never  wanting,  whether 
in  joy  or  sorrow.  To  cultivate  the  religious  character  of 
his  children,  irrespective  of  dogmas,  was  his  aim,  and  ho 
knew  it  could  not  be  cultivated  too  early ;  but  he  so 
dreaded  for  them  the  painful  impressions  stamped  upon 
his  own  young  heart,  aud  he  was  so  sure  that  terror  must 
be  the  first  emotion  excited  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  that 
it  was  long  before  he  could  consent  that  his  eldest  child 
.  should  know  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  Power.  When 
the  inevitable  moment  came,  and  the  child's  cravings  for 
that  knowledge  could  no  longer  be  set  aside ;  when  ho 
passionately  demanded  "  who  made  him  "  or  it  (for  every 
thing  was  a  mystery  without  this  solution),  and  would  not 
be  denied.  —  his  father  walked  the  room  in  the  deepest 
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agitation :  but  when  he  perceived  that  immediately  the 
heart  and  intellect  gave  a  recognizing  consent  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  loving  heavenly  Parent,  who  made  father 
find  mother,  and  tlie  butterfly^  whose  mysterious  evolution 
fiom  the  chrysalis  was  the  special  object  of  inquiry  at 
the  moment ;  and  that  the  little  boy  needed  no  further  ex- 
planation and  no  other  satisfaction,  —  tears  of  joy  relieved 
him  of  his  painful  anxiety,  and  father  and  child  had  from 
that  time  a  never-enditig  topic  of  mutual  interest  in  tra- 
cing God  through  his  love  and  works.  It  was  the  happiest 
of  thoughts  to  him,  that  his  children  could  make  God  a 
sharer  of  their  joys,  and  an  object  of  personal  affection 
and  confidence. 

Suddenly,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  came  the  demand  for  his  services  as  represen- 
tative to  the  National  Congress.  It  was  an  important 
crisis  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  for  slavery  was  then  to  bo 
stemmed,  or  allowed  to  extend  itself  indefinitely ;  and  a 
champion  as  fearless  and  persistent  as  Mr.  Adams  was 
needed  in  his  place. 

At  first,  Mr.  Mann  could  hardly,  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination,  place  himself  in  any  other  position  than  that 
which  he  occupied:  but,  on  reflection,  he  saw  that  the  new 
office  had  bearings  upon  the  great  cause,  which  allied  it 
closely  to  its  interests ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

His  hope  of  seeing  a  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  National  Government  was,  however,  not  real- 
ized. ' 

His  friends  were  glad  to  have  him  leave  his  educational 
labors  for  a  time ;  for  his  plans  were  so  large,  and  had  so 
expanded  in  his  hands,  that  no  man  could  execute  them 
without  suicidal  efforts.  Ho  could  plead  the  necessity  of 
more  assistance  for  his  successor,  but  was  not  the  man  to 
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beg  it  for  himself;  feeling,  as  lie  did,  tliat  there  was  but  a 
very  partial  appreciation  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

During  the  first  session,  he  did  not  gain  much  rest ;  for 
he  still  retained  tUo  oiBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  pending  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor :  and  liis  friends,  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Sumner,  urged 
him  to  undertake  tlio  defence  of  Drayton  and  Sayres, 
owners  of  the  little  sloop  "  Pearl,"  who  had  allowed  some 
fugitives  from  the  District  to  escape  in  their  vessel." 
They  knew  he  would  not  make  it  a  technical  matter 
merely,  hut  would  improve  the  opportunity  to  enunciate 
great  principles  which  he  and  they  had  at  heart.  They 
did  not  urge  him,  as  men  often  did,  to  do  that  which 
they  would  not  have  done  themselves.  He  felt  the  kin- 
dling influence  of  that  spirit  in  them  which  burned  with- 
in himself,  —  an  unquenchable  6ame  of  patriotism,  and 
love  of  justice  ;  a  desire  to  hold  up  his  tei-timony  against 
the  great  sin  of  his  country.  Tliey  all  stood  alike  ready 
to  sacrifice  every  personal  consideration  to  the  cause. 
Not  even  friends  could  urge  selfish  claims  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  sentiments  as  animated  their  conferences 
upon  these  topics,  though  the  domestic  calamity  was  not 
to  bo  liglitly  estimated.  Indeed,  the  light  of  the  house 
went  out  when  he  left  it.  One  little  boy  planted  himself 
upon  Ihe  liall-stairs  every  day,  for  a  moutli,  to  "  wait  for 
papa,"  and  could  hardly  be  torn  from  liis  post;  and 
another  would  open  the  di^ucrrotyped  likeness,  and 
weep  over  it,  saying,  "  How  beautiful  he  is  !  "  To  be 
"  little  papas  "  to  the  new-born  babe  was  the  most  grate- 
ful form  of  consolation;  and  the  postscript  to  the  boys 
iu  the  daily  letter  homo  was  seldom  wanting.  They 
were  unwiUing  to  see  other  people  sit  at  his  desk  or  in 

•  Tbc  purtlcnliin  at  this  cue  Bod  the  Br^meDI  to  tbv  Jurf  wUl  appear  In  ■• 
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his  special  cliair.  He  had  taken  care  of  every  one,  in- 
stead of  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  care  of.  The 
honse  had  been  furnished  by  his  taste,  and  he  had  had  a 
special  interest  in  all  its  arrangements.  Even  the  flower- 
beds knew  his  shaping  hand,  and  it  had  trained  the  vines 
and  rose-bushes  over  porch  and  summer-house.  When 
his  absence  became  intolerable,  the  children  were  told 
that  he  had  gone  to  help  make  the  laws  that  would 
make  people  do  right;  and,  as  they  had  never  known 
him  to  do  wrong,  he  remained  ever  to  them  a  near  prov- 
idence, stimulating  every  aspiration,  and  feeding  their 
hunger  for  knowledge  and  the  means  of  knowledge. 

WA8Ui:iGTON,  April  26, 1848. 

My  dear  Mk.  Combe,  — .  .  .  I  write  you  this  from  a  seat  in 
Congress ;  a  place  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
impossible  for  me  to  fill  as  to  bo  the  successor  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Strange  events  have  sent  me  here.  I  have  time  to-day  to  write 
but  a  single  word  more,  to  say,  that,  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  l)e  your  friend  and  admirer,  and  to  acknowledge  my  in* 
debtedncss  to  you  for  the  great  principles  of  thought  which  have 
helj)ed  me  on  in  the  world.  ...  I  am  writing  this  during  an  earnest 
debate ;  and,  if  I  delay,  I  shall  fail  of  sending  it  off  in  season  for 
the  steamer  which  goes  from  Boston  on  Saturday.  My  best  w- 
gards  to  Mrs.  Combe,  and  believe  me  ever  and  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Wasiii^joton,  April  28, 1848. 

Rev.  D.  Wight,  Jun. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.,  this  day  received,  has 
found  mo  in  the  midst  of  very  pressing  engagements ;  for,  for  a 
few  weeks,  I  have  assumed  new  duties,  without  being  released 
from  my  old  ones.  This  pressure  of  business,  however,  counsels 
me  to  promptness,  instead  of  delay :  I  therefore  give  you  a  brief 
and  perhaps  a  too  hasty  answer. 
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Soma  of  the  questions  joq  bare  propounded,  I  regard  as  veij 
dmplo  and  pida;  while  Bomo  of  tliem  might  lead  to  theoretical 
difficulties,  if  not  to  practical  aaca.  I  regard  it  aa  sufficient,  at 
present,  to  toko  a  practical  view  of  the  subject. 

You  aak  whether  "literary  qualifications"  alone  are  sufficient 
fbr  a  teacher.  I  answer,  that,  in  mj  opinion,  they  are  not.  Moral 
qualificaUons,  and  ability  to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  Chnstioo 
^rtucs,  I  consider  to  be  even  of  greater  moment  than  llteruiy 
attainments. 

Vou  ask,  agtun,  whether  school  committees  arc  bound  to  approve 
Eomon  Calholica.  I  do  not  touch  the  cases  of  "  Jews,  Mahomet- 
ans, Pagans,"  &c. ;  for  I  presume  you  have  no  such  cases  in  hand, 
fon  also  further  aak  what  has  been  the  practice  in  Massachusetts, 
so  iar  as  I  know,  on  this  point. 

The  city  of  Lowell  presents  tho  moat  striking  case  tliat  has  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Tliere,  several  years  ago,  a  very  inlelligent 
committee,  consisting  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  CathoUc  priests  and  parents,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  teachers  of  their  children  should  bo  Catholics. 
They  were,  however,  to  be  subject  to  esaminalion,  and  their  schools 
to  visitation,  by  the  committ<»fl,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  teach- 
ers and  schools.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  details ;  but  you 
may  find  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, as  prepared  by  one  of  the  school  committee  of  Ijowell,  in  the 
last  April  number  of  the  "New-Englander."  I  refer  you  to  this  as 
raore  particular  and  satisfactory  than  any  account  I  can  give  in  a 
letter. 

But  this  was  a  case  whore  Catholic  teachers  wcro  provided  for 
Catholic  children.  I  know  no  case  in  Massachusetts  whore  Catho- 
lics have  been  brought  forward  as  teachers  of  Protestant  schools. 

But  as  to  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  law,  prcmi^og 
tliat  I  have  no  aulkority  to  declare  what  tho  law  is.  still,  when 
asked  by  a  gentleman,  from  proper  motives,  what  my  o^i'rt/onof  the 
law  is,  I  am  free  to  express  it.  It  is  but  an  opinion.  The  school 
committee  have  the  sole  authority  in  the  matter;  and  they  must 
discharge  their  duty  on  their  responsibilities,  as  I  or  any  other  man 
must  do  on  ours. 
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I  do  not  see  liow,  according  to  our  law,  a  man  is  to  be  disfran- 
chised, or  held  to  be  disc[ualified  for  the  oflfice  of  a  teacher,  merely 
because  he  is  a  Catholic.  If  his  manners  and  his  attainments  are 
good,  if  his  conduct  is  exemplary,  his  character  pure,  and  he  has 
ability  to  inculcate  justice,  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  the  principles 
of  piety,  and  those  other  excellences  which  the  Constitution  enu- 
merates, can  you  reject  him  because  you  understand  hun  to  be  a 
Catholic?  Would  Pere  la  Salle,  Fenelon,  or  Bishop  Cheverus,  bo 
disqualified,  by  the  fact  of  their  faith  ahne^  to  keep  a  school  in 
Massachusetts  ? 

In  any  case  of  this  kind,  however,  there  are  some  other  points 
which  I  should  think  it  lawful  to  consider  and  act  upon.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  always  and  under  all  circumstances  held  that  the 
Bible  is  a  book  which  should  be  introduced  into  :ur  schools.  Pro- 
testant parents  have  an  undoubted  right  to  have  their  children 
read  the  Protestant  version,  and  bo  instructed  from  it.  If  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  the  candidate  to  be  a  Catholic,  I  should  feel 
perfectly  authorized  to  inquire,  and  to  know,  whether,  if  approved, 
he  would  use  the  Bible  in  school  in  such  a  way  as  the  committee 
should  direct ;  whether  he  would  use  the  Protestant  version  for  a 
Protestant  school ;  and  whether,  also,  he  should  not  feel  under  ob- 
ligation to  abstain,  on  all  occasions,  from  obtruding  bis  peculiar  or 
sectarian  views  upon  the  scholars.  I  should  want  security  on  these 
and  similar  points.  I  could  not  construe  our  law  and  constitution 
to  say,  that,  because  a  man  is  a  Catholic,  therefore  he  cannot  incul- 
cate and  simplify  justice,  virtue,  the  principles  of  piety,  &c.  And 
again  :  if  the  district  (as  you  suggest  in  this  instance)  has  been  so 
grossly  delinquent  as  to  choose  an  immoral  and  profane  man  aa 
prudential  committee,  I  should  not  regret  to  see  them  punished  in 
any  way  that  would  not  harm  the  children. 

These,  my  dear  sir,  are  my  general  views.  If  I  had  more  time, 
I  might  be  more  explicit  and  guarded,  and  perhaps  suggest  some 
further  limitations  or  qualifications  of  my  opinion;  but,  rather  than 
delay,  I  have  given  you  at  once  what,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  is  a  true  exposition  of  our  law,  without  raising  the 
question  whether  the  law  is  right  or  wrong.     If  this  opinion  oeamf} 
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to  ;oa  tmBotrnd,  yon  bod  best  go  to  aome  coosaeUor  on  the  sub 
ject,  or  laiao  tho  question  for  the  conits. 


Wabhwoto:!,  Jungfi,  IMS, 
.  .  .  Wo  have  jnst  heard  that  Qon.  Taylor  has  been  nominated 
for  Preadent.  If  so,  it  has  been  done  by  tho  combined  foree 
of  elaveiy  and  war.  Tlie  priuciplos  en  which  all  tho  best  men  of 
the  North  profess  to  act  —  the  groat  principles  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  —  have  been  sacrificed  to  sustain  the  war-fever 
and  the  sbveiy-grip.  I  do  not  feel  aa  if  I  could  stand  this :  at 
any  rate,  I  trust  there  will  be  s  movement  at  the  North  which 
ehall  look  to  other  objects,  which  shall  bo  led  only  by  men  who 
inscribe  peace  and  liberty  on  their  banncra.  I  have  almost  ceased 
to  have  any  of  the  feelings  of  a  mere  politician ;  and,  situated 
as  I  am ,  —  I  mean,  as  I  stlU  £11  tho  office  of  Seorotary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  —  if  I  como  out  at  Gnt,  and  take  any  leading  or 
prominent  part  in  politics,  I  shall  be  accused  of  poUtical  interference 
ihrougli  the  influence  of  my  ofSce ;  a  thing  which,  as  you  know,  1 
have  for  eo  many  years  tried  to  keep  clear  of  I  feel,  therefore, 
unpleasantly  hampered  at  the  present  time.  Were  it  not  for  the 
necessity  thus  laid  upon  me,  I  should  be   inclined    to    heroic 


la  10,  1818. 

There  will  be  great  enthu^asm  for  Taylor  at  the  South,  and 
great  coldness  at  the  North,  —  in  some  instances,  averson.  It  will 
phy  mischief  with  Whig  politics  m  Massachusetts.  I  have  a  diffi- 
cult portion.  I  shall  tiy  to  keep  my  conscience ;  though,  in  eo 
doing,  I  may  lose  my  office. 

WAaniHOTOil,  Jane  13, 1848. 

It  IB  evident  there  will  be  great  opposition  to  Oen.  Taylor  in  the 
North.  This  will  lead  to  a  feud  among  the  Whigs  themselves;  so 
that  they  will  Iiare  to  flght,  not  only  tho  Democrats,  but  each  other. 
Our  district  will  doubtless  be  in  trouble.  I  may  logo  my  office ; 
but  I  will  try  to  preserve  my  integrity. 

The  ground  on  nhich  the  nominatioQ  for  Taylor  goes  is  not  with- 
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out  plausibility.  They  say  we  must  torn  out  the  present  Admini^ 
tration  at  any  rate ;  that,  if  Taylor  bo  not  supported,  there  is  a 
worse  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  we  have  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  South  again  and  again ;  that  they  always  ask  for 
once  more  ;  and  that  we  may  yield  and  yield  forever,  and  still  they 
will  require  us  to  do  it  once  more.  This  conflict  will  probably  dis- 
tract my  district  more  than  any  other  in  the  State ;  and  there  is 
no  State  that  will  suffer  so  much  as  Massachusetts. 

WAsniSGTON,  Jano  24, 1848. 

My  dear  Sumneb,  —  I  think  you  are  rather  the  hardest  taskmas- 
ter since  Pharaoh ;  and  I  am  not  sure  I  ought  to  stop  with  that  old 
Egyptian  scamp. 

You  know  I  am  not  only  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  and  now  keeper  of  a  sort  of  intelligence-office 
on  certain  subjects  for  the  whole  country  (in  which  capacities  I  have 
literally  had  thirty  letters  to  open  and  answer  in  a  day  since  I  have 
been  here),  but  you  also  know  that  I  came  into  the  class  here  when 
the  other  members  of  it  had  read  the  book  half  through ;  so  that  I 
had  the  back  lessons  all  to  make  up.  You  also  wanted  me  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  **  Pearl  **  prisoners,  who  will  be  arraigned  next 
week,  probably  on  Wednesday,  —  on  how  many  indictments,  do  you 
think?  I  expect  245  (two  hundred  and  forty-five).  I  shall  write 
agjun  when  I  am  certain.  You  have  been  drumming  me  up  for  a 
speech  in  the  House,  and  now  you  want  mo  to  go  to  Worcester.  Is 
not  all  this  a  little  too  bad  ? 

Besides  all  this,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  are  calling  me 
to  account  for  not  plunging  at  once,  with  the  toga  of  my  secretary- 
ship on,  into  the  Taylor  war.  Now,  I  have  written  ^t  length  to 
H about  this  latter  point,  and  you  may  see  the  letter.  Under- 
standing this  whole  matter,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  and 

others  think  about  it. 

Truly  yours,  HORACE  MANN. 

Washington,  June  28, 1848. 
The  Distnct  Attorney  is  making  ready  for  a  fearful  amount  of 
indictments  against  Drayton  and  Sayres,  —  so  many,  that,  if  the 
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prisoners  sliould  be  convicted  on  all  of  them,  it  will  require  an 
imprisonmoat  of  hundreds  of  years  to  eiplate  the  deed.  .  .  .  ITiere 
nrast  be  a  trcmeDdoos  rc-oction  at  somo  time  —  perhaps  Dot  till  after 
oar  timu  —  against  the  oppresdon  and  abuses  which  are  cominiCtcd 
to  uphold  BlaTciy. 

WAsgniOTos,  D.C.,  April  2i,  IBIB. 

G.  PiEKc£,  Esq. 

M;  DEAK  Sir,  —  I  assure  jou  I  was  right  glad  to  see  ihe  Bupc^ 
ecriptioa  of  a  letter  in  jour  beautiful  handwriting.  Now,  do  not 
langh  at  my  adjective  ;  for  beauty,  you  know,  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  .  .  . 

I  find  myself  as  comfortably  dtaatc-d  here  ns  I  could  expect ;  but 
I  have  Dot  the  slightest  expectation  of  ever  feeling  any  attachment 
fi>r  the  po»tioD.  I  have  no  idea  that  I  can  make  my  efforts  tell  on 
the  body  with  which  I  "-a  associated.  From  present  appearances, 
I  have  not  run  away  from  corrsspondcnee  on  schools  and  education, 
bat  iato  it.  I  may  have  aa  opportunity  to  do  an  unseen  work  in 
this  behalf, — even  greater  than  I  have  ever  done  before.  I  have 
seen  enough  already  to  give  mo  even  a  deeper  conviction  of  the 
necessity  and  iadispcnsablcness  of  education  than  I  ever  had  before. 
It  is  the  only  name  whereby  a  repubUc  can  be  saved.  If  I  ever 
letum  to  the  field,  as  I  hope  to,  I  shall  return  with  new  motives 
for  exertion  ami  zeal. 

We  have  had  a  gr^at  oicitcmont  hero  for  a  few  days.  The 
South  ore  on  lire.  They  Ukc  to  sympathize  with  revolulion  so  long 
as  it  will  stay  throe  thouKi:id  miles  off;  but  revolution  at  home  b 
to  be  decided  by  different  principles.  They  have  furnished  some 
admirable  texts  for  Northern  men  to  preach  from  ;  and  according  to  ' 
the  gospel  these  promulgate  will  be  the  disciples  they  wiU  make. 

Love  to  madam. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 

HOBACE  UAXM. 

WAsmsatoa,  D.C.,  April  £S,  184a 

Db.  Jabtis. 

Dejui  Sib,  —  I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the  recdpt  of 
yours  of  the  22d  iostsjit;  and  what  welcome  news  you  impart 
respecting  tbo  progress  of  school-tnattere  In  Dorchester !    An  appn> 
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priation  of  $10,000  +  4,000  -f  10,000  in  a  single  year,  when 
last  year  you  raised  but  a  little  more  than  $6,000,  if  I  remember 
rightly !     This  is  triumph,  and  reward  for  all  your  labors.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  know  how  homensick  and 
State-sick  I  am ;  that  is,  how  I  long  to  get  back  among  tho  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Massachusetts  schools.  One  consideration  only 
helps  to  reconcile  me  to  the  change.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  remedilessly  when  I  came  away.  If  my 
heart  was  not  growing  hard,  my  brain  was  growing  soft.  I  begin 
to  feel  a  little  better.  If  my  health  is  restored,  I  shall  be  back  in 
the  vineyard  again  before  long.  The  present  crisis  about  our  new 
territory,  —  is  it  not  enough  to  wean  anybody  fix)m  home  ? 

For  all  the  kind  things  you  are  pleased  to  express,  I  can  only 

say  that  they  point  to  what  I  would  do,  rather  than  to  any  thing  I 

have  done :  indeed,  what  I  have  done  falls  so  far  short  of  what  should 

have  been  done,  that  I  feel  something  of  an  emotion  of  shame  wheo 

ever  the  subject  is  called  to  my  mind.  .  .  . 

Beheve  mo  most  truly  and  ^cerely  yours, 

H.  11 


v/ashinoton,  July  18, 1848. 

We  are  getting  along  very  slowly.  There  is  much  business  in 
the  hopper,  only  a  little  of  which  will  ever  be  ground  out.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  territorial  bills.  The 
futiire  welfare  and  greatness  of  the  Territories  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  fate  of  millions  and  millions  is  to  be  voted 
upon  as  it  is  thought  the  temporary  and  evanescent  interests  of 
politicians  will  be  best  subserved.  "  Who  shall  be  Preadent?"  is 
deemed  of  more  consequence  than  whether  there  shall  be  millions 
of  slaves  in  the  West  in  each  generation,  and  a  thousand  or  million 
generations  of  these.  I  see,  every  day,  more  and  more,  the  neces- 
sity of  tho  great  work  of  education ;  and  were  I  young,  or  had  I 
my  old  strength  again,  nothing  should  keep  me  from  that  work  of 
works.  How  different  this  Government  would  be  if  there  were  any 
coronal  region  belonging  to  its  sensorium  I 
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Washington,  July  29,  1848. 

The  celobrated  Compromise  Bill,  on  the  subject  of  slaverj  in  tie 
Territories,  came  to  the  House  yesterday,  and  was  laid  upon  the  table 
—  that  is,  to  sleep  forever  —  by  a  vote  of  112  to  98.  Tlie  major- 
ity represents  the  antislavery  interest  in  the  House.  It  was  a 
Scene  of  absorbing  interest.  The  house  was  more  full  than  at  any 
other  time  since  I  have  been  here.  Usually,  when  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays,  the  House  b  like  Bedlam.  No  one  cares  for  any  thing 
but  to  give  his  own  vote  in  turn.  But  yesterday  it  was  still  as  a 
church.  Every  man  wanted  to  know  how  every  other  man  voted. 
The  South  has  had  a  fiery  dispensation  this  Congress.  Speech  is 
getting  to  be  free  here,  and  they  have  been  coerced  into  some  de- 
cency and  deference. 

Washington,  Aug.  6,  1848. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  in 
which  I  find  so  much  new  proof  of  your  old  partiality.  The 
speech  you  so  kindly  refer  to,  I  think  has  produced  more  effect 
than  any  other  of  my  educational  writings ;  which  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  its  greater  power  (for  I  think  it  inferior  to  most  of  what  I 
have  said  ou  this  subject  before),  but  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
said  in  Congress^  and  by  a  member  of  Congress,  whom  I  find  to  be 
a  very  different  man,  even  though  he  be  the  same,  from  a  mere  Sec- 
retary of  a  Boanl  of  Education.  It  was  very  attentively  listened 
to ;  and  some  members  from  slave  States  c^ime  to  me  immediately 
after,  and  from  civility,  or  other  motive,  offered  me  their  congratula- 
tions. I  do  not  hear  that  it  is  doing  any  harm  in  the  way  of  exas- 
peration or  otherwise.  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  an  entire 
stranger,  —  a  Virginian  bom,  —  in  which  he  says  he,  now  and  here- 
after, goes  for  **  free  soil  *'  in  new  Territories,  and  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  slavery  where  it  exists.  Excuse  this  appearance  of  egotism 
to  an  old  and  most  valued  friend. 

You  go  to  Buffalo,  then.  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  If  you 
have  any  regard  for  the  purity  and  moral  strength  of  the  Great  Party 
that  is  toiie,  don't  put  such  a  corrupt  man  as  Van  Buren  at  the 
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head  of  it.     Just  so  certain  as  joa  do,  the  cause  itself  is  t^ted 

and  corrupted. 

Ever  and  truly  your  friend, 

HORACE  MANM. 

Washington,  Aug.  6,  1848. 

We  had  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  returned  yesterday  against  Dray- 
ton. The  jury  were  in  consultation  twenty-one  hours.  We  un- 
derstand that  those  who  stood  out  for  the  prisoner  were  at  last 
induced  to  surrender  by  the  fear  of  losing  all  patronage  and  custom 
in  the  city  if  they  refused  to  convict.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
We  shall  try  to  set  the  verdict  aside  on  what  seem  to  us  good 
grounds. 

Aug.  7.  Notwithstanding  we  have  reverses,  yet  I  think  the  laii 
is  on  our  side ;  and  we  mean  so  far  to  get  the  principles  on  record, 
that,  if  we  fail  here,  we  can  get  the  decision  reversed  in  a  higher 
court.  I  am  in  a  good  work;  so  do  not  feel  uneasy  about  me. 
Maybe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  great  one.  .  .  . 

I  am  told  that  public  opinion  in  this  District  is  undergoing  u 
change. 

Aug.  10.  Ah !  the  verdict  was  agamst  us  again  yesterday.  It 
seems  impossible  here,  at  the  present  time,  to  have  an  impartial  trial. 
No  jury,  in  a  free  State,  would  have  convicted  Drayton  in  eithei 
of  the  cases.  No  jury  would  have  remained  in  consultation  half  aL 
bcur,  without  acquitting  him.  We  must  struggle  hard  yet.  Thej 
have  not  yet  got  him  hopelessly  in  their  clutches. 

Washington,  Aug.  11,  1848. 

We  b^gan  yesterday  with  the  first  case  against  Sayres.  It  looks 
better  than  the  others;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  even  with 
tlie  most  prejudiced  jury  and  afore-determined  judges,  to  convict 
him.  But  I  may  not  estimate  the  force  of  prejudice  and  predeter- 
mination aright.  If  we  were  in  any  Christian  land,  I  should  be 
cure  of  success. 

But  we  have  done  a  glorious  work  in  the  House  to-day.  A  few 
days  ago,  we  passed  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govo?!!- 
ment  in  Oregon.     It  went  to  the  Senate,  and  they  amended  it  by 
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adding  the  Missouri-compromise  proyision  to  it;  that  is,  that  all 
territory  north  of  3G°  30'  north  latitude  should  be  fr  te  territory, 
and  all  south  of  it  slave  territory,  as  they  desired,  —  this  line  to 
extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House,  we  voted  to  nonnSoncur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
wo  had  thirty-nine  majority.  All  the  Northern  Democrats,  so  many 
of  whom  have  heretofore  voted  with  the  Southern  Democrats  and 
Southern  Whigs  on  slavery  questions, — all  excepting  four,  —  voted 
with  us.  They  can  no  longer  stand  the  fiery  furnace  of  public  in- 
dignation on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
events  that  has  happened  this  century.  All  our  discussions  on  the 
s'lbject  of  slavery  during  this  session  have  tended  to  it. 

Saturday  Morning.  All  ready  for  the  fight.  This  case  will  go 
to  the  jury  to-day.  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  next.  If  the 
Government  tries  another  of  these  cases,  wo  cannot  geii  through  till 
Tuesday,  or  perhaps  Wednesday ;  so  that  we  may  be  separated  a 
day  or  two  longer.  But  hereafter  it  may  give  us  pleasure  to  re- 
member all  this. 

Aug,  13.  Verdict  of  **  Not  guilty !  "  The  fight  in  Drayton's 
case  helped  this  one  very  riucb. 

We  went  back  to  the  Senate  to  see  if  they  would  recede  fix)m 
their  amendment  to  the  Oregon  Bill.  They  debated  it  a  good  part 
of  the  day  yesterday,  and  all  night,  and  took  the  question  about 
nine  this  morning.  There  was  a  majority  o^four  for  receding.  So 
the  Oregon  Territory  will  be  established  with  the  slavery  restriction 
in  It.  Is  not  this  worth  coming  to  Washington  to  see  ?  It  is  a 
great  triumph,  and  the  first  upon  which  we  can  really  rely.  The 
day&of  each  of  the  four  members  who  voted  against  us  in  the  House 
will  probably  be  ended  thereby,  politically. 

Washington,  Aug.  14,  1848. 

Drayton  has  a  wife  and  children  in  Philadelphia.  Sayn>s  has  a 
wife  :  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  children.  I  went  yesterday 
to  bid  Drayton  good-by  in  his  jail.  He  was  firm  and  collected,  re- 
solved to  abide  his  &te.  Sayres  must  remain  till  December,  at  any 
rat?.    Do  I  think  my  fate  hard  ?    Let  me  compare  it  with  theirs.   I 
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hiel  in  this  case  aa  if  I  were  not  worUng  for  Drajton  and  SayreB 
alono,  bat  for  the  wholo  colored  race.  Is  it  not  cleirly  right  that  I 
should  Btuy  and  help  these  meo,  who  have  no  cliance  of  seeing  their 
homes  for  mooChs,  and  possibly  not  for  years?  I  cannot  bolieve, 
besides,  but  this  trial  is  to  hare  an  important  influence  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  this  District.  Wo  are  quietly  and  alently 
making  thunderbolts,  which  will  by  and  by  be  hnrled  at  the  heads 
of  the  proslavery  men  hero. 

Aug.  17.  I  bo{)ed  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  verdict  of  tiie  joiy 
t»dny ;  but  I  am  disappointed  In  thia. 

Mr.  Carlisle  made  a  most  complete  and  beautiful  cbmng  argn- 
ment  on  our  side  yeaterday.  It  was  then  the  District  Attorney's 
duty  to  address  the  jury,  who  would  then  retire  to  consult  and  give 
their  verdict. 

But  Mr.  Key  aaked  for  a  few  minutes'  delay,  and  then  said  be 
had  sach  a  severe  pain  in  his  bead,  that  ho  could  not  go  on  irith  tbfi 
argument,  and  moved  the  court  to  postpone  the  trial  till  this  morn- 
ing. This  the  judge  did  ;  for  he  does  every  thing  against  the  prisoner, 
and  nothing  in  his  favor.  So  we  lost  nearly  the  whole  day.  How 
painful  ibis  was  ia  ne,  I  cannot  teU  you.  The  truth  is,  as  I  be- 
lievo,  the  Bbtrict  Attorney  is  getting  sick  of  bis  infernal  cases,  and 
wUl  make  use  of  any  pretext  to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  present  time ; 
that  is,  postpone  them  to  another  court. 

Wist  Newtoh,  Sept.  33,  1618. 

Mr  BEAK  Mr.  Mat,  — ...  I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  the  race, 
though  you  write  so  despondingly.  Probably  I  think  quite  u 
little  of  Congress,  intellectually  and  morally,  aa  you  do :  still  I 
trust  they  will  never  repeat  some  of  tbe  wiclcod  things  they  hare 
done.  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  schools  will  be  found  to  be 
tbe  way  that  God  has  chosen  for  the  reformation  of  the  world. 
Somcboily  has  snid.  God  is  never  in  a  hurry.  We  are ;  and  there- 
fore the  amolioraticns  of  society  seem  to  go  on  so  slowly.  It  is  not 
by  any  one  miraculous  blaze  of  light  that  the  dark  pati  s  of  earth 
are  to  bu  it  once  illuminad,  but  slowly  will  the  day-star  creep  up, 
and  the  sun  after  the  day-star.     I  think  more  progress  was  made 
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daring  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  favor  of  antislavery,  tban 
during  any  ten  Congresses  before ;  and  it  is  not  only  progress,  bu* 
moment  am,  or  headway,  which  will  help  forward  through  an(»tber 
stage.  There  are  many  people  among  the  Southerners  who  are  all 
ready  to  become  openly  hostile  to  the  institution.  They  have  been 
made  clamorous  in  its  defence  by  the  violence  and  denunciation  of 
Nortliem  abalitionists.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  their  ear,  their  at- 
tention ;  and  tliis  never  can  ])e  done  by  railing.  Anathema  and 
vituperation  make  them  brace  themselves  up  against  conviction ; 
and  they  act  as  the  chambermaid  did,  who  said  to  her  mistress, 
"  The  moie  you  ring,  the  more  I  won't  come." 

As  to  my  present  position,  you  will  probably  see  by  the  papers 
of  this  week  that  I  am  almost  compelled  to  assume  a  new  attitude. 
My  intimation  not  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  Congi-ess  did  not 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  my  continuing  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  for  me  and 
for  the  cause  that  I  should  retire  from  that  post,  —  not  from  my 
zeal  or  works  in  the  cause  itself,  but  from  an  official  relation  to  it. 
My  purpose  was  to  be  a  free  man  next  4th  of  March.  But  my 
movement  to  get  out  of  this  office  seems  to  threaten  to  get  me  into 
it;  for  both  conventions  this  week,  the  "Free  Soir*  and  the 
"Whig,**  have  unanimously  nominated  me  for  re-election.  So,  if  I 
am  chpsen,  I  must  go  again. 

WA81II2CGTON,  Dec.  2, 1848. 

I  had  the  most  confident  expectations  that  we  should  get  through 
with  Drayton's  cases  to-day;  but  yesterday,  Mr.  Bradley,  a  lawyer 
on  the  opposite  side,  spoke  five  mortal  hours,  and  did  not  get 
through  even  then.  I  hope  he  will  finish  to-day,  and  then  Mr. 
Carlisle  will  speak.  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  !  He  is  a  young 
man,  rather  small,  but  beautiful,  dignified,  and  gentlemanly ;  the 
bostruatured  fellow  that  ever  was;  of  Irish  descent,  and  full  of 
Irish  fire ;  jxilished  in  his  diction ;  imaginative,  poetic,  and  withal 
an  excellent  lawyer,  —  so  much  so,  that  thero  is  always  a  solid  terra 
Jirma  of  good  sense  for  all  his  lofty  flower:-*  and  magn  )lias  to  grow 
out  of.  He  contests  a  point  of  law  with  the  judgi»s  as  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  law.     He  retorts  upon  an  assailant  as  if 
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b«  had  spent  his  days  among  men  of  elegant  conversation,  and  hia 
nights  in  regaling  his  mind  over  the  best  literaiy  works ;  nnd  he  \a 
as  quick  in  his  susceptibility  to  generous  sentiments  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

WAsninOTOB,  Dae  38, 18U 
I  think  the  country  ia  to  witness,  or  rather  experience,  seri'iiu 
times.  Interference  with  slavery  will  excito  civil  commotion  at  the 
South.  Still  it  ia  liest  to  interfere.  Now,  whan  we  have  a  South- 
em  man  and  a  military  man  at  the  head  of  the  Govemmeot,  is  the 
time  to  sea  whether  the  Union  is  a  rope  of  sand,  or  a  band  of  steel. 
It  is  not  a  life  at  all  congenial  to  me.  The  great  ruostion  of 
tKedam  or  slavoiy  is  the  only  one  that  would  keep  mo  ler  •. 

Wasruiotoh.  Jnn.  0, 1840. 
Do  yon  mean,  by  the  "  present  doings  of  South  Carolina,"  the 
measures  which  the  Southern  senotore  and  reproscntatives  here  are 
adopting  to  overawe  and  frighten  the  North  from  making  fn;e  Terri- 
tories and  a  free  District  of  Columbia?  If  so,  then  you  already 
must  know  what  I  think  of  them.  I  will  not  say  those  movements 
are  treasonable ;  but  they  are  quite  as  treasonable  as  the  old  Hart- 
ford Convention,  which  all  friends  to  the  country  condemned.  They 
are  to  liavo  their  adjourned  meeting  on  Monday  evening  next;  and 
I  think  the  movement  will  be  defeated.  It  will  be  embarrassed, 
at  any  rate.  But  to  let  you  into  the  whole  secret  of  the  movement 
would  bo  very  much  like  telling  little  H.  about  the  wickedness  of 
men ;  and  I  have  not  timo  to  do  this  today. 

There  is  great  commotion  here  in  political  matters.  To-night  tlio 
Southern  Convention,  called  to  see  what  measures  the  South  will 
take  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy,  are  to  meet.  An  address  has  been* 
prepared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
inflammatory.  It  is  thought  here,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
men,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  resolved  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Many  of  the  Democratti  also  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Soath, 
because  they  desire  to  break  up  the  Whig  parly;  that  is,  to  di* 
eevei  the  Northern  and  Southtun  br&uuocs  of  it. 
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Jam.  If 

I  Rat  up  last  night  to  hear  the  result  of  the  Convention,  wiich 
did  not  break  up  till  midnight.  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  was  recom- 
mitted, which  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  Southern  Democrats 
wont  with  him ;  the  Southern  Whigs  went  against  him :  so  that 
politics  helped  to  modify  the  course  of  both,  even  in  regard  to 
slavery.  It  is  considered  a  triumph  for  the  friends  of  the  Union, 
and  a  qtum  triumph  against  the  Southern  machinations  to  protect 
slavery. 

Washington,  Feb.  4, 1849. 

A  supposed  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  President,  in  relation  to  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  has  been  discovered  ;  and  if  it  turns  out  as  is 
apprehended,  —  that  is,  if  he  has  not  some  answer  which  we  can- 
not now  conceive  of,  —  he  has  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  most  high- 
handed atrocities  ever  committed  by  any  ruler  of  a  civilized  people. 
But  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  form  an  opinion  until  I  hear  what  the 
evidence  is. 

Feb.  6. 

We  are  having  a  very  interesting  debate  to-day  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty  which  the  President  ratified  with  Mexico.  It  is  a 
very  serious  affair.  The  President  is  in  a  tight  place.  He  will 
bnd  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself  It  will  lead  to  much  future 
action. 

Feb.  7, 1849. 

I  rejoice  that  this  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  shall  breathe 
easier  on  the  slavery  question  as  the  4th  of  March  draws  nigh. 
A  strong  proslavery  effort  is  making.  The  plan  is  to  invite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  Territory  to  form  a  State  constitution.  If 
this  succeeds,  then  the  argument  will  be,  that  Congress  must  receive 
I  them,  let  their  constitution  be  what  it  will,  whether  prohibiting 
slavery  or  not.  If  California  were  to  form  a  State  constitution  of 
her  own  will,  she  would  doubtless  put  an  antislavcry  restriction  in 
it ;  but,  if  we  ask  her  to  come,  it  wili  be  expected  that  we  shall  take 
her  as  she  comes.  On  this  point,  there  will  be  a  struggle  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  If  we  can  weather  this  cape,  we  ghall  go  out, 
apparently,  into  a  comparatively  tranquil  sea. 
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Washinotom,  Feb.  20, 1849. 

We  had  a  decision  yesterday  in  court ;  and  it  was,  as  I  expected 
it  would  be,  in  our  favor.  This  gives  Drayton  and  Sayres  a  new 
trial,  and  uuder  much  better  circumstances  than  before.  It  was 
gratifying  to  have  the  court  to  which  we  appealed  demolish,  one 
after  another,  the  abominable  decisions  by  which  the  judge,  in  our 
trials  last  summer,  decided  against  us,  and  sought  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner.  I  struggled  against  his  nefarious  conduct 
like  a  man  struggling  for  his  life ;  but  it  was  in  vain  then.  It  is 
not  in  vain  now. 

Feb.  21. 

It  is  just  a  year  ago  to<lay  since  Mr.  Adams  fell  in  this  House. 
.  .  .  Yesterday  and  to^ay  we  are  striving  to  get  at  a  bill,  which  is 
on  the  calendar,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.     The  South  are  playing  shy. 

Fbb.  22. 

The  President  made  a  lame  defence  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with 
Mexico.  But  nothing  will  be  done  about  it,  except  to  scold:  for  our 
people  will  never  give  up  the  gold ;  and,  even  if  the  gold  were  not 
there,  they  never  would  give  up  the  land. 

WABHiMGToir,  Feb.  27, 1849. 

My  dear  Sumner,  —  Mr.  Palfrey  made  a  grand  speech  last 
night.  About  half  of  it  was  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  Gtev. 
M*Dowell  of  Virginia,  —  the  most  elegant  and  captivating  speech 
made  during  the  session,  but  in  which  some  questions  were  put  to 
Massachusetts  which  it  required  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  to  answer. 
Mr.  Palfrey  answered  them  all  most  beautifully. 

Wo  are  now  taking  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  California  Terri- 
torial Bill.  There  has  been  a  vehement  eifort  to  defeat  it,  or  rather 
to  defeat  the  **  Jefferson  Proviso"  in  it.  I  will  give  you  the  result, 
if  we  ascertain  it  before  the  mail  closes,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes. 

In  great  haste,  yours  as  ever, 

HORACE  MANM 

Bill  passed,  —  ayes,  126 ;  noes,  87.     Glorious  I 
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Boforo  I  writo  yoa  again,  tho  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  fir 
the  T orritories  will  bo  settled.  There  is  a  baro  chaDce,  if  the  docision 
is  ^dnat  us,  that  it  may  bo  rocallcd  by  the  next  Congress.  I  have 
groat  fears  as  to  the  result.  We  sat  until  bctnecn  eleven  and 
twelve  last  night.  It  U  one  to-night.  We  shall  probably  eit  nearly 
all  night  to-night ;  and  that  winds  np  tho  concern  for  gnod  or  for  ill 
I  ain  not  without  hope;  but  my  fears  preponderate.  Most  others 
would  say,  "  God  save  us !  "  hut  I  believe  he  will  let  us  save  or 
sink  ourselves. 

Mabch  i,  lue. 

The  Republic  is  safe.  We  commenced  our  scsaon  yesterday  at 
eleven,  and  were  adjourned  this  morning  at  seven.  It  was  a 
tumultuous  night,  but  it  was  fought  bravely ;  and  the  victoiy  is 
ours.  The  slave-party,  and  those  of  the  Democrats  who  act  with 
it,  have  wrought  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  provide  the 
way  for  bringing  in  tho  new  Territories  as  Stales,  without  any  re- 
Btriction  as  to  slavery.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  any  cf  their 
regular  bilLs  for  that  purpose  through  Congress,  they  started  the 
project,  a  week  or  two  ago,  of  attaching  a  section  to  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Bill,  —  a  bill  that  provides  for  defraying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  tho  civil  departments  of  Government  the  current  year. 
It  was  ollerly  uicongnious  in  this  bill :  but  they  knew  the  bill  must 
be  passed,  or  the  wheels  of  Government  must  stop ;  so  they  fastened 
it  on  to  compel  its  opponents  to  vote  for  it.  This  was  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  did  not  agree  to  it.  A  committeo  of  conference  was 
appointed.  That  committee  could  not  agree :  so  the  question  came 
back  to  the  House;  and  on  that  we  had  tlie  contest.  It  b  impos- 
rible  to  detail  the  mantouvrcs  and  tactics  by  which  the  respective 
parties  conducted  the  strife.  At  last,  however,  at  about  two  o'clock 
ihis  morning,  wo  succeeded  in  allaching  an  amendment  which  vir- 
tually took  llie  slaver;/  out  of  it.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate ; 
and  there,  after  two  or  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  thoy  yielded ; 
being  satisfied  that  tlicy  could  not  bring  the  IIouso  to  their  terms, - 
■nd  being  unwilling  to  take  the  respoDsibility  of  stopping  tho  wheels 
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of  Government.  There  were  two  regular  fist-fights  in  the  House, 
in  one  of  which  blood  flowed  freely ;  and  one  in  the  Senate. 
Some  of  the  members  were  fiercely  exasperated ;  and  had  the  North 
been  as  ferocious  as  the  South,  or  the  Whigs  as  violent  as  the  Demo- 
crats, it  is  probable  there  would  have  been  a  general  melee.  But 
all  this  depends  upon  the  men,  I  walked  round  the  House  a 
number  of  times ;  convei*sed  with  all  the  Southern  alavehclders 
whom  I  knew,  and,  by  introduction,  with  some  I  had  not  known  ; 
and  had  not  an  uncivil  word.  I  never  felt  farther  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  fighting  in  my  life.  At  last,  at  seven  this  morning,  Mr. 
Winthrop  made  an  elegant  farewell  address  in  answer  to  a  vote 
of  thanks ;  and  we  all  ran. 

West  Newton,  April  12, 1849. 
To  George  Combe,  Esq. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  Silence  is  not  forgetfulness.  ...  On 
Feb.  23,  1848,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  died,  struck  down  in  his 
seat  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Having  recently  moved  into  the 
Congressional  District  which  ho  represented,  I  was  nominated  as 
his  successor  in  the  following  March ;  and,  on  the  third  day  of 
April,  was  elected. 

Can  I  justify  myself  to  you  for  having  laid  down  an  educational 
office,  and  taken  up  a  politic4d  one  ?  I  can  truly  say,  that,  on  my 
part,  the  change  was  an  inv(»luntary  one.  Aft^jr  the  nomination  was 
made,  I  prepared  an  answer,  peremptorily  declining  it.  But 
various  collateral  incidents  and  accidental  causes  led  a  council  of  my 
best  friends  to  decide  that  I  should  reverse  my  purpose.  Among 
other  considerations,  T  think  a  regard  for  my  health  was  tho  most 
decisive  ;  and,  if  my  health  or  life  were  worth  any  thing,  they  were 
right.  I  now  verily  believe  that  another  year,  without  aid  and 
without  relaxation,  would  have  closed  my  labors  upon  earth.  On 
the  13th  of  April,  I  went  to  Washington.  Soon  after,  I  resigned 
ray  Secretaryship ;  but  the  Board,  not  being  prepared  to  appoint  a 
successor,  requoisted  me  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties  till  the 
close  of  the  year.  This  I  consented  to  do,  especially  as  it  would 
afibrd  n>e  an  opportunity  to  make  a  final  Report, — a  peroration  to 
the  rest     Thus,  instead  of  being  a  relay,  I  was  made  to  mo 
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double  stages,  —  to  perforra  the  duties  of  a  member  b  Gongrew. 
and  by  correspondonco  to  oairf  on  the  Socrctaiyship.  .  .  . 

You  may  bave  heard  of  am  attempt  to  carry  off  seventy-five  Blavea 
in  one  night,  in  a  sloop  from  the  city  of  Washingtoo,  which  ocdurod 
last  Bpring.  It  caused  the  fiercest  escitcment;  and  the  prisoners, 
who  were  taken,  three  in  number,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  I 
was  importuned  and  over-persuaded  to  uodertaka  tlicir  defence. 
Not  a  lawyer  in  Ihe  city  of  Washington  would  argue  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  longed  to  do  it.  The  trial  camo  on  in  August;  and  for  twelve 
succesf^ive  days,  in  a  Tophet  called  a  court-room,  with  the  ther- 
momoter  seldom  lower  than  ninety,  I  fought  against  as  abominable 
a  spunt  as  ever  disgraced  a  Jcffrys  or  a  Coke.  The  atmosphere 
was  £0  impregnated  by  the  excitement  without,  that  it  became, 
to  a  great  cslent,  a  uon-couductor  of  humanity  and  reason  to  the 
jury  within.  One  of  the  prisoners,  however,  escaped  entirely ; 
one  was  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  only,  with 
imprisonment  until  paid ;  and  the  third  was  convicted  on  the 
indictments,  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  on  each,  while 
bhirty-niue  indictments  fur  a  similar  offence  were  continued.  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken  to  numerous  rulings  of  the  court,  which  were 
argued  before  tlie  Appellate  Court  in  November;  and  all  the  judg- 
ments were  set  aside.  Now  we  are  to  begin  de  novo,  but  under 
much  better  auspices;  fbr  many  of  the  abominable  legal  doctrines 
of  the  court  below  have  been  annulled.  But  I  dwell  too  long  on 
this. 

After  the  1st  of  September,  on  my  return  home,  I  had  all  my 
arrears  of  ofScial  business  to  bring  up,  institutes  to  attend,  and  my 
Report  to  make.  I  went  to  Washington  in  November  to  argue 
the  questions  of  law.  and  again  in  Decccnber  to  attend  the  sesaoD. 
I  returned  home  on  the  5lh  of  March,  1849.  We  had  a  fortnight 
of  the  worst  possible  weather  before  I  left  Washington,  and  three 
weeks  of  the  same  Icind  after  I  got  homo.  Exposure  to  this,  the 
fatigue  of  travelling,  and  being  up  all  niglit,  as  we  were  some  of 
the  last  nights  of  the  session,  abolished  we.  I  have  had  no  lungs, 
no  stomach,  no  brains,  or  only  had  them  as  foes,  and  not  as  allies. 
Within  a  week  past,  we  have  had  fine  weather;  and  my  ntal  cur- 
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reata  are  oncu  more  bcginaing  to  flow.  I  avail  myeelf  of  the  firet 
loLsure  hour,  nnd  use  my  first  returning  strength,  to  write  to  yoti. 
Aud  now,  liavo  I  not  made  my  justification  for  this  long  omisMOn  ? 
Will  you  not  pardon  mo?  I  doubt  not  you  will  say  the  excuse  I 
urge  ia  sufficient  for  not  writiog;  but  what  oxcuEe,  yon  will  ask, 
can  I  render  for  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  Daturd  laws?  It  ia 
only  this :  That  it  seemed  to  mo  I  had  duties  to  perform  which 
were  of  mora  importance  than  lifo  itself;  and  therefore,  in  the  con- 
flict of  l.iws,  I  obeyed  the  highest. 

I  have  just  begun  to  read  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Channing  by  lus 
nephew,  W.  H.  Channing.  I  am  about  half  through  the  work, 
and  about  half  through  the  life.  And  what  a  hfe  !  If  insipiration 
is  claimed  for  anybody,  was  not  Dr.  Channing  inspired?  How 
lovely,  how  true,  how  gloriously  f  rogressive  !  If  you  have  not 
read  it,  I  entreat  you  to  read  it  forthwith.  I  never  knew  before  how 
athlclic  and  vigorous  he  was  when  a  boy,  and  how,  when  at  lUch- 
mond,  Va ,  and  striving  to  obey  the  highest  moral  and  religious 
laws  of  God,  he  was,  in  this  very  act  of  supposed  obedience,  violat- 
ing every  physical  law,  and  thereby  almost  cancelling  the  hcneli- 
ccnt  power  of  his  spiritual  attainments,  by  incurring  bodily  debility 
that  lasted  through  life.  What  a  divine  desire  to  take  care  of  his 
heart,  with  utter  ignorance  aud  heedlessness  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  stomach  !  Oh,  if  he  had  understood  that  God  was  the  Cteatot 
of  lx)th  organs,  and  that  tho  value  of  either  is  reduced  compara- 
tively to  nothing  by  the  neglect  of  the  other !  Why  was  not  this  a. 
pmjwr  case  for  a  miracle  ?  Why  could  not  some  spare  angel,  some 
loiterer,  perhaps,  about  the  courts  of  heaven,  have  been  despatched 
to  give  him  th°  s'lbstance  of  acort^  book  called  tho  " Constitution 
of  Man,"  or  of  "  Combe  on  Digestion"  ?  Sfodem  theology  can- 
not answer  this  question ;  but  you  and  I  can  answer  it  reverently 
and  philosophically,  and  in  a  way  which  will  "  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man." 

On  political  affairs,  I  cannot  but  remark  how  full  of  Instruction 
they  are  in  both  hemispheres.  What  an  upheaving  in  tho  Old 
World  !  What  an  expan^on  of  life  and  vigor  in  tho  New  I  W« 
ura  as  yet  too  near  to  take  a  view  of  the  Olympian  vaatncss  of 
these  eveaLs,     We  cannot  see  their  magnitude  any  n>ure  than  an 
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insect  can  measure  tlie  outline  of  a  pyramid,  on  one  side  of  whicr 
it  is  perched.  To  compass  these  events,  we  must  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  years,  —  a  point  at  which  you  and  I  shall  nevf,r 
stand  in  this  life ;  though  I  am  beginning  to  feel  as  Dr.  Franklin 
did  when  he  poured  out  a  fly  from  an  old  bottle  of  wine,  and  ro-ani- 
mated  it,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  bottled  up  for  a  century 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  be  revived  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

With  sincere  love,  whether  silent  or  garrulous,  your  abiding 
friend,  HORACE  MANN. 

Boston,  April  30,  18^. 
Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Document  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Boston.  As  for  your  conduct  in  the 
education-matter  which  it  brings  to  light,  I  can  only  say,  It  i$ 
jtist  like  you.  When  I  see  such  conduct,  I  thank  Grod,  and  take 
courage. 

I  believe  I  have  all  of  your  printed  speeches  but  the  last ;  and,  as 
one  day  or  another  I  may  have  to  "  reckon  "  with  you,  I  beg  you 
to  send  me  your  last  speech  in  Congress. 

Yours  truly,  THEODORE  PARKER. 

May  11,  lSi9.  When  I  added  the  postscript  yesterday,  with 
**  Not  guilty,"  I  felt  vast  relief;  for  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
the  attorney  for  the  Governmeiit  could  be  so  ferocious  and  vengeful 
as  to  try  Drayton  still  again.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he 
this  morning  declared  for  another  trial  against  him,  on  another  in- 
dictment for  stealing  the  slaves.  He  has  called  in  one  of  the  most 
eminent  counsel  to  assist ;  thus  stultifying  himself,  after  he  has  lost 
one  case,  by  employing  aid  to  help  him  gain  another. 

It  has  taken  all  day  to  find  a  jury  that  had  not  made  up  or  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  case.  One  man 
was  asked  whether  he  had  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  respect- 
ing the  prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence;  and  he  spoke  out  boldly, 
bj>forc  both  court  and  jury  and  all  the  spectators  in  the  court- 
houRt*.,  'laying,  **  Yes:  my  opinion  is  that  he  ought  to  be  hung  '" 
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Auoihcr  man  who  was  summoned  said  the  same  thing  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  court.  This  shows  what  a  deadly  hostility  there  is  in 
eome  minds  to  the  prisoners.  Others  earnestly  desire  their  acquit- 
tal, but  hardly  dare  to  speak  out.  When  I  happen  to  bo  standing 
aside,  they  come  along  once  in  a  while,  and  speak  confidentially 
about  it. 

May  13.  The  cause  came  on  yesterday  in  good  earnest.  It  is 
very  ea^y  to  see,  that,  in  Gen.  Jones,  we  are  to  have  an  antagonist 
vastly  superior  to  Mr.  Key.  Indeed,  with  a  jury  composed  of  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  knaves  or  fools,  I  should  not  have  been 
afraid  to  try  even  such  a  kind  of  ease  as  this  against  him.  But  the 
difference  between  a  giant  and  a  pygmy  does  not  represent  the  dif- 
ference between  the  great  and  the  little  man  we  are  now  contending 
again!<t. 

May  17.  I  spoke  nearly  three  hours  in  the  case  yesterday. 
Mr.  Carlisle  now  addresses  the  jury,  and  then  Gen.  Jones.  No 
case  ever  looked  better  for  a  prisoner,  if  it  were  only  on  some  othoi 
subject.  But  the  spirit,  or  party-spirit,  of  the  people  here,  is  fierce 
and  fanatical  beyond  expression.  They  are  hardly  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  reasoned  with.  We  have  some  advantage  with  a  jury ; 
for  they  know  they  must  sit  still,  and  listen ;  and,  by  calming  them 
and  expostulating  with  them,  one  may  at  last  make  an  impression. 
But,  should  it  ever  be  my  fortune  to  be  tried  by  slaveholders,  I 
should  consider  myself  doomed  as  soon  as  I  was  accused. 

fiosTcv,  Nov.  l4,  ld«^. 
Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed ;  but  I  cannot  go  to 
sleep  without  thanking  you  for  the  noble  work  you  have  done 
to-night.  Of  the  magnificence  and  eloquence  in  thought  and  in 
speech,  I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  :  they  were  the  smaller  beauties 
of  your  sermon. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  magnificent  morality  you  set  before 
those  young  men.* 

I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  heroism  it  required  to  do  so,  and  to 
speak,  as  you  have  spoken,  on  such  an  occ&a'on,  in  such  a  presence, 
whon  yc ur  words  must  seem  pergonal  to  many ;  no,  not  to  many, 

*  Lecture  before  the  Mercantile-Library  AMOcUtion. 
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but  to  &  few.  I  know  well  enough,  and  you  know  much  luore  and 
better  than  I,  how  your  oration  will  be  received  by  the  men  who 
aie  looked  upon  aa  models,  but  whose  baseness  it  exposed,  whose 
littleness  it  scathed  with  terrible  fire.  But  (here  were  many  true 
hearts,  in  bosoms  younger  than  mine,  which  beat  with  yours,  and 
echoed  back  your  words. 

I  have  often  been  thauktul  that  you  are  in  Congress,  —  one 
^thfiil  man,  not  a  slave  to  the  instinct  for  office,  more  than  a  slave 
to  the  iniitiDCt  for  gold,  but  a  representative  of  the  instinot  fiff 
jnstice  and  for  truth. 

There  is  one  that  will  long  be  grateful  to  you  for  such  words  as 
you  spoke  to-night,  and  the  life  which  makes  them  not  words,  bvt 
dieda.    I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most  hearty  thanks,  and  believe  me 
Truly  your  friend, 

THEODORE  PABKER. 

Wasruotok,  Dec.  11,  1Bi9. 

Half  an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Clay  came  into  the  House,  and  took  a  seat 
near  mine.  I  have  been  studying  bts  head,  —  manipubiting  it  with 
the  mind's  fingers.  It  is  a  head  of  very  amall  dimensions.  Benev- 
olence is  large ;  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation  are  large.  The 
intellect,  for  the  size  of  the  brain,  is  well  developed.  His  benevo- 
lence prevents  his  self-esteem  from  being  offensive ;  and  his  intellect 
controls  the  action  of  his  love  of  approbation,  and  saves  him  from 
an  excessive  vanity.  This  vanity,  however,  has,  at  some  periods  of 
hiM  lift,  led  him  iuto  follies.  He  derives  his  whole  strength  from 
his  teeiperanient,  whiyh  is  supremely  nervous,  but  with  just  as 
much  of  the  sanguine  aa  it  was  possible  to  put  into  it.  Condder- 
ing  the  volume  of  the  brain,  or  size  of  the  head,  it  has  the  best  ad- 
justed  faculties  I  have  ever  seen.  The  skull,  after  death,  will  give 
no  idea  of  his  power,  as  he  derives  the  whole  of  it  from  his  temper- 
ament. 

Dec.  13-  A  word  about  the  proceedings  of  the  House  yesterday. 
The  Southern  men  concentrated  on  William  J.  Brown  of  Indi- 
ana for  Speaker.  He  is  a  Democrat.  The  Democratic  portion  of  the 
regular  Froe*(iil  party  thought,  if  they  could  get  him  to  make 
pledges  on  the  subject  of  free  seil,  they  should  get  a  Free-aoil  man 
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Rnd  a  Doiaocrat  too.  So  he  gave  them  pledges  that  he  vonld  do 
the  Tciy  opposite  thing  from  vhat  was  expected  of  him  by  &1I  the 
Soutliernera  who  had  brought  him  forward  and  sufrtained  him.  He 
came  within  two  toUjb  of  being  elected.  Five  of  the  Free-eoilera 
voted  for  him.  This  alarmed  some  of  the  extreme  Soatboni  men, 
who  thought  there  must  he  mischief  lying  under  "  that  white  heap," 
as  the  rat  Baid  of  the  cat  coveted  with  meal.  Three  of  them  with- 
drew their  votta  from  Brown,  and  he  lacked  two  of  a  choice.  Thia 
led  lo  an  inquiry,  and  the  whole  rascali^  came  out  You  will  see, 
by  the  "  Republic  "  I  send  yon,  how  he  got  cursed.  I  feel  like 
going  into  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  human  nature. 

Dec.  14.  We  had  a  terrible  day  yesterday.  The  most  violent 
dccbimalion,  and  almost  a  fight.  But  to-day  has  opened  more  calm- 
ly. The  paf-er  will  show  you  what  we  have  to  witness.  Oh,  how 
it  makes  one  yearn  for  the  light  of  truth,  wHch  would  save  men 
from  rushing  violently  against  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  reach  tiie 
true  goal ! 

Dec.  22.  I  shrink  from  the  prmse  that  you  say  I  receive  in 
certain  quarters.  It  is  prompted,  in  part  at  least,  by  motives  in 
which  I  do  not  at  all  participate.  I  have  voted  for  Mr.  Winthrop, 
and  in  that  way  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs.  He  was 
their  first  choice ;  he  is  only  my  second  or  third  :  yet,  as  he  is  the 
best  man  we  could  possibly  elect,  I  have  supported  him.  Just  bo 
much  undeserved  credit  as  I  get  from  the  Whigs,  just  so  much 
undeserved  censure  I  shall  get  from  the  Fiee-soilers. 

Wo  have  had  the  worst  outbreak  in  the  House  this  morning  that 
we  have  ever  had.  It  wbb  Inibmal.  The  "  Globe  "  will  toll  yon 
all  our  proceedings. 

Dee.  23.  The  Speaker  was  chosen  at  dx  o'clock  last  evening, 
after  the  stormiest  day  that  even  our  tempestaous  Congress  ever 
asperienced. 

Howell  Cobb  is  Speaker ;  one  of  the  fiercest,  sternest,  strongest 
proslavery  men  in  all  the  South.  9e  loves  slavery.  It  is  his  pol 
itics  and  his  patriotism,  his  political  economy  and  his  religion. 
And  hy  whom  was  he  aUowed  to  be  elevated  to  this  important  post  'i 
By  the  Free-eoilera,  who,  at  any  time  daring  the  last  three  weeks, 
night  have  prevented  it,  and  who  permitted  it  last  night  wheu  tb* 
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&ct  stared  them  full  in  tbi  face.  Mr.  'Winthrop  was  not  unexcep- 
tionable, it  is  true ;  but  what  a  vast  difference  between  bim  and  a 
Southern,  avowed  champion  of  slavery,  with  all  the  South  at  his 
back  to  force  him  on,  and  at  his  ear  to  minister  counsel  1  How 
strange  is  that  hate  of  an  evil  thing  which  adopts  the  very  means 
that  secure  its  triumph !  How  strange  that  love  of  a  good  thing 
which  destroys  it !  Now  we  shall  have  all  proslavery  committees. 
All  the  power  of  patronage  of  the  Speaker,  and  it  is  great,  will  be 
on  the  wrong  side ;  and  this  has  been  permitted  by  those  who  clamor 
most  against  all  forbearance  toward  slavery,  when  by  a  breath  they 
might  have  prevented  it.  Surely  they  must  believe  that  Grod  pun- 
ishes only  commissioners,  not  omissioners, 

Wasbutgton,  Jan.  5, 1850. 

I  went  last  evening  with  Mr. to  hear  Professor  Johnson 

lecture.  In  walking  home,  we  got  into  some  discussion  about 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  proffpects  of  humanity  in 
general.  I  found  Mr. apparently  sceptical  about  any  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  that  there  is,  in  truth,  **  a 
good  time  coming."  When  I  spoke  of  sloughing  off  the  vices  of 
mankind,  he  replied,  that  if  men  were  to  obey  the  lavrs  of  God,  as 
I  had  been  indicating,  the  drain  of  vices  would  be  stopped,  and 
the  race  would  soon  become  so  numerous  as  to  lead  of  itself  to 
infinite  distress.  I  said,  if  men  once  understood  their  duty,  and 
the  means  of  happiness,  no  man  would  have  any  more  children 
than  he  could  support,  educate,  and  leave  in  an  eligible  condition 
behind  him,  any  more  than  a  judicious  farmer  would  have  more 
stock  on  his  farm  than  he  could  support  with  profit  to  himself,  and 
with  humanity  to  them.  I  told  him,  further,  that  the  bringing  of  a 
liuman  being  into  this  world,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  his  being 
inhappy  and  miserable,  I  regarded  as  a  far  greater  crime,  in  the 
abstract  J  than  sending  a  human  being  out  of  it.  Both  seemed  to 
be  entirely  new  ideas  to  him. 

E.  W.  Clap,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  to  see  me.     Of  coarse,  I 
was  obligei  to  tell  him  there  might  be  circmnstances  in  which  I 
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would  voto  for  a  sbveholder.  Thu,  I  Bupposo,  has  lost  Lie  a 
hundrod  votes;  but  I  had  better  lose  a  hundred  b;  hooeBty  than 
gtio  one  by  dishonest;.  ...  In  great  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

H.  MANN. 

.  U'44SE(i>roir,  Jan.  7, 185D. 

.  .  .  Mr.  A.  has  infinitely  slender  cause  Ui  praise  Mr.  Cobb  fir 
putting  Mr.  Giddings  on  the  Conunitt«e  on  Territories,  and  Mr. 
Allen  on  the  District  Committeo,  and  Mr.  King  on  the  Jndi- 
vbry  ;  for  he  bos  BO  buried  them  up  with  Southern  Democrats,  that 
they  cannot  get  their  heads  high  up  enough  to  breathe.  With 
such  a  committee  as  Mr.  Winthrop  wonld  have  appointed,  we 
should  have  met  with  no  obstacles  in  getting  our  measures  before 
the  country  and  the  House.  Now  we  shall  encounter  the  mort 
serious  of  obstacles  at  every  step;  and,  if  it  is  possible  for  skill  or 
power  to  bar  out  all  antislavery  measures,  it  will  be  done. 

There  ia  no  end  to  the  perversions  of  partisana.  A  partiaan 
cannot  be  an  honest  man,  whether  he  be  a  poUUcal  or  a  religions 
partisan.  How  necessary  it  is  to  cultivate  the  seeds  of  truth  in 
the  young!  Nothing  can  be,  or  can  approach  to  be,  a  subetitnte for 
it.  So  of  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  a  true  man,  and  that  by  no  possibility  can  perversion  or  error 
bo  useful.     How  the  world  needs  to  be  educated  ! 

Does  H.  got  exact  and  complete  ideas  of  things  ?  Can  he  repro- 
duce what  you  teach  him  '1  This  is  an  all-important  part  of  tMnb- 
ing.  Has  a  lesson  been  so  learned  that  the  pupil  can  restate  it  in 
words,  or  eicmplify  it  in  act,  or  draw  it  on  blackboards,  &c.?  THub 
is  the  test  to  which  learners  should  be  early  subjeGlod.  I  am  very 
glad  about  the  music.  We  pity  Laura  Bridgeman  for  the  priva- 
tion of  her  physical  powers ;  hut  how  many  of  us  need  to  be  pitied 
for  the  privation  of  faculties  whose  absence  deforms  just  as  much  aa 
a  loss  of  the  senses  1     One  of  these  is  mode. 

Wabbixotov,  Jan.  13, 18S& 
E.  W.  Clap.  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  If  you  do  not  pity  a  poor  fellow  who  is  condemned 
to  atay  here  and  vote  day  after  day,  dinag  no  good,  and  perh^ 
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some  hann,  then  you  are  more  hard-hearted  than  a  slaveholder.  .  .  . 
I  hear  the  Free-soil  men  are  very  ferocious  against  me  because 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Winthrop.  Some  discussion  was  had  about  getting 
up  an  indignation  meeting  to  give  me  a  special  denunciation.  But 
probably  they  will  think  they  can  do  the  same  thing  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  an  anrver.  .  .  . 

I  am  told  that  Mr and  others  have  got  this  notion  in  their 

heads,  and  speak  of  it  freely,  —  that  I  am  to  be  put  forward  next 
year  as  a  candidate  for  Gt)vemor,  in  order  to  break  down  then* 
party.  They  want,  therefore,  to  break  me  down  jirst.  It  is  not 
what  is  past,  but  what  they  profess  to  apprehend  for  the  future,  that 
directs  their  course.  They  mean  to  put  me  in  the  wrong,  at  all 
events.  Hence  that  article  in  the  *'  Republican,"  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  written,  as  I  am  told,  by .  I  should  like  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  set  this  matter  right.  .  .  . 

Truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Jam.  11, 1850. 

Wo  have  been  going  the  same  rounds,  in  attempting  to  choose 
a  Clerk,  which  occupied  us  three  weeks  before  we  chose  a  Speaker. 
It  is  most  irksome  business,  and  cuts  away  all  the  ties  that  bind  me 
to  office. 

We  have  just  this  minute  elected  a  Clerk  from  Tennessee. 
Ho  is  a  Southerner,  but  as  unobjectionable  as  any  Southerner  can 
be.  Ho  does  not  hold  slaves ;  but  he  was  once  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  voted  with  the  slave-party  through  and  through.  I  have 
not  voted  for  him  at  all,  though  he  is  a  Whig.  We  had  an  exciting 
time  at  the  close  of  the  voting,  and  before  the  vote  was  declared. 
The  Southern  Democrats,  seeing  how  near  he  was  to  being  elected, 
oame  over  to  him  one  after  another,  and  at  last  gave  him  just 
enough.  That  is  the  way.  They  are  always  more  true  to  slavery 
than  to  Democracy.  It  is  a  good  result ;  but  I  am  rejoiced  that  I 
«lid  not  help  to  bring  it  about.  During  the  whole  voting,  the 
Northern  AMii^s  came  round  me,  and  some  of  our  Massachusetts 
men  tix\  and  urged  and  besought  me  to  change  my  vote.  At  one 
moment,  when  only  r^ne  more  vote  was  wanted,  forty  men  turned 
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besoeching];  to  my  seat.  I  shook  m;  head  at  them  all ;  and  at  that 
raomcnt  a  Southern  man  on  the  other  udo  of  the  Honee  jumped 
up,  and  cliano«4  hi?  vole.     This  settled  it. 

My  lecture  in  Albany  was  delivered  in  Dr.  Campbell's  ohorcb. 
lie  was  not  there  to  bear  it ;  but  on  the  list  of  lecturers  were  Mr. 
Parker,  Bf r.  Peabody,  Dr.  Dewey.  This  list  frightened  Dr.  Camp- 
bell ;  and,  as  I  leam  by  a  letter  received  from  there  yesterday,  he 
has  closed  his  church  against  the  course.     Isn't  this  beautiful? 

Ja».  28,  I  BED. 

I  am  sorry  that  dancing  is  made  a  standing  amusement  at  the 
parses  where  the  Nonualists  go.  In  the  way  in  which  it  is  gene^ 
ally  done,  it  Is  of  little  benefit  to  health,  and  of  little  advantage  to 
any  part  of  :aan's  nature  ;  but  my  objection  to  it  is  the  miscbievoua 
use  which  the  enemies  of  the  school  will  make  of  the  custom.  I 
can  give  up  so  much  for  peace  1 

Jas.  30. 

Mr.  Sears  vrill  not  find  it  easy  to  sweep  prudential  committee 
out  of  existence.  Reasons  voiy  different  from  what  belong  to  ih 
merits  of  the  case  will  be  present  at  the  settling  of  that  question. 

As  for  the  Abstract,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  If  it  is  understood 
that  such  portions  only  are  to  be  taken  aa  belong  to  one  topic,  and, 
ai^r  being  taken  once,  that  topic  is  to  be  dismissed,  the  consequence 
will  inevitably  be,  that  the  committoos  will  ignore  the  topic  which 
has  Tc!C;  ivcil  .:ttention,  and  write  on  some  one  whJeh  they  hope  will 
receive  atiention. 

i  cannot  uut  wish  it  were  possible  for  some  man  or  men  to  spiead 
themselves  over  this  great  State  of  New  York,  and  see  that  the 
children  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  the  pigs. 

J  Air.  3B,  IBEd. 

This  morning  I  was  introduced  to ,  a  gentleman  from  North 

Oarolina,  who  wanted  to  have  a  talk  mth  me  about  slavery.  He 
is  embedded  la  all  the  doctrines  in  ita  favor.  He  has  been  offering 
all  coE.-jnercial,  economical,  and  pecuniary  arguments  to  me  in  ref- 
erence to  slavniy  in  the  TeiiitorieB.     As  to  the  moral  nod  religiouf 
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Ml>oot  of  tlio  quoHtion,  ho  is  as  firm  for  slavery  as  William  Lloyd 
(lurrirton  in  against  it.  Ho  says  he  is  willing  to  take  up  with  any  poi^ 
tion  of  tho  new  territory  which  tho  South  can  accept,  as  a  decent 
pretext  for  Hurreiulering  tho  rest.  I  told  him  I  would  give  the 
S(iutli  any  money  as  an  equivalent,  any  amount  of  the  public  lands 
wliioh  they  may  turn  into  money;  but  one  inch  of  territory  for 
Klnvory  —  never  !  let  what  would  come. 

Diirk  (*Iou(l8  overhang  tho  future  :  and  that  is  not  all ;  they  are 
f\iU  of  lightning. 

Feb.  4, 1850. 

Don.  Taylor *8  Message  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Cali- 
fornia. Ho  rowmmends  that  it  be  admitted  as  a  State.  But,  in 
the  sjuue  mossjigc.  ho  recommends  fton-action  in  regard  to  New 
Mexico  ;  that  is.  to  fonn  no  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico, 
but  to  await  its  own  motion  on  the  subjtM?t.  Now,  the  Wnefit  of  a 
t4>rritorial  gi»vornmont  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  pn^hibitior  of  slaveiy 
in  it,  is.  that,  while  such  a  prohibition  exists,  no  slaveholders  will 
tbm>  g\>  thciv.  and  therefore  will  not  l»o  there  to  infuse  their  views 
into  the  |HH»ple,  and  help  ti>rra  a  constitution  with  v^lavery  in  it.  If 
Uh>»v  is  no  such  ginernment,  and  no  such  prohibition,  the  fear  is 
tluil  slaveholders  will  gv>  there,  and  exennso  an  intluence  in  &vor  of 
hl^very,  and  help  torm  a  constitution  which  shall  not  prv^hibic  is, 
whK  wIhmi  thov  s^Mui  that  destitution  to  Congress,  will  gel  in.  aod 
aiik  slavery  Iv  ultimately  establisheii  by  r\\iA>n  of  pr\»seni  ne^eec. 
1  jipprvne,  thereRw,  of  the  Oalifbmia  j^art  of  the  CKcS&fv,  bofi 
Uisap|u\*ve  of  the  olher. 

1  resillv  think,  if  w^  insist  upon  passin?  the  WUnvx  Froii»  fbr 
iW  Terntv>rte5s  that  tho  Sv^uth  —  a  part  of  them  —  will  rvlvL 
7  wvHild  »vis<  it.  relvUk>n  or  not.     I  ov>asider  no  evil  so  rneas 
ihat  i>ir  tho  exteasiou  v^'  slavery. 


Y«<or\liY.  Mr.  Olar  cooehhied  hi5  sfwech  upon  !*i?  Ccittjcvmc^ 
WtA»iu:ij'iis.      l:^  ckxf**  was  {ttcb^EC.     T^er**  e:>  burdly  amxbifr  <iaT»f^ 

stK'h  aa  ejL^wiB.     h  wtU  be  (k£ettfiiid :  ho^  x£  we  front  die  ^uitta  act 
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sHIl,  it  will  bo  defeated  by  Soathem  votes  sud  declamation  ;  and  it 
is  better  for  the  cause  that  tJiej  ehould  defeat  it  than  that  we 
should. 

You  were  right  ia  saying  that  I  would  not  have  asked  Mr. 
WInthrop  about  putting  me  on  a  comniittee ;  for  I  would  not  have 
auewered  such  a  question,  had  I  been  in  his  place,  and  had  it  been 
Qskcd  me.  StiU,  I  think  I  should  have  held  an  important  place  on 
an  autislavery  committee ;  and,  what  ia  more,  should  have  had  « 
majority  of  colleagues  who  would  act  with  me.  Now  evoiy  thing 
is  in  jeopardy. 

I  never  said  wliom  I  would  vote  for,  nor  whom  I  would  not.  It 
would  have  been  a  bitter  piU  te  be  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
three  candidates ;  but,  if  I  had  been  so  obliged,  I  should  have  voted 
for  the  least  evil. 

Fui.ll. 

You  ejaculate  a  prayer  for  my  protection.  I  do  not  feel  in  any 
personal  danger.  I  mean  to  tell  them  what  I  thmk,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  they  siiall  understand  me.  But  I  am  principled  against 
doiog  it  offensively. 

If  }Ir.  Clay  hod  demanded  immum^  for  slavery  in  the  States 
and  in  the  District  only,  he  would  have  demanded  nothing  more 
than  the  South  claims  as  absolute  right ;  and  so  it  would,  in  their 
eyes,  have  wanted  the  reciprocity  of  a  compromise.  Nobody  but 
the  alx>1ilionials  of  the  Garrison  school  pretends  to  iaterfere  with 
shivery  ill  the  Stales ;  and  non-interference  witli  slavery  in  t^e 
District,  now  only  Gfy  square  miles,  would  have  seemed  to  them 
paltry.  I  think,  regarding  the  thing  of  a  compromise,  Mr.  Clay 
has  done  pretty  well.  But  I  do  not  concede  their  right  to  cany 
slavery  into  the  Territories  at  all ;  and  therefore  I  will  never  yield 
to  their  chum  to  carry  it  there,  come  what  will.  I  should  preEbr 
diasolution  even,  terrible  as  it  would  be,  lo  slaveiy  extension. 

Washikotoh,  Feb.  6,  I8S0. 
E.  W.  Clap,  Esa. 

Mi  dear  Sir,  —  ...  Yon  must  be  entirely  mistaken  in  your 
specolsUoos.  The  Frce^oil  party,  with  the  best  principles  to  stand 
ni  that  ei'er  a  political  part;  had,  well-nigb  nuned  UiemBelves  by 
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Feb.  19. 

The  opposition,  and  the  calHng  for  yeas  and  nays,  motions  to 
adjourn,  excusing  men  from  voting,  &c.,  continued  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  when  the  Speaker  declared  that  IMonday  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  debate  on  the  resolution  ended  with  it.  This 
allowed  us  to  go  home  to  bed.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  Membera 
were  very  good-natured  on  the  surface ;  but  there  was  a  deep  feeling 
underneath. 

Feb.  20. 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  the  great  majority  of  the  South 
would  rejoice  if  slavery  were  not  extended ;  at  least,  this  is  true 
of  the  men  who  control  public  sentiment.  Mr.  Clay  is  almost  a 
dictator  in  Kentucky.     His  personal  popularity  saves  him. 

We  live  a  hurried  and  confused  life  here.  So  much  labor  to  be 
performed,  and  such  short  days  to  work  in ;  such  mighty  events  to 
control  and  regulate,  and  so  little  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence 
to  direct  them !  Life  is  quickened  to  an  almost  unconscious  whirl. 
One  thing  alone  makes  it  tolerable  to  me,  —  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  to  favor  the  right  or  to  check  the  wrong. 

March  1,  1850. 

I  dined  at  the  President's  to-day,  and  sat  on  his  left,  with  only 
one  lady  between,  and  had  considerable  conversation  with  him.  He 
really  is  a  most  simple-minded  old  man.  He  has  the  least  show  or 
pretension  about  him  of  any  man  I  ever  saw ;  talks  as  artlessly 
as  a  child  about  affairs  of  State,  and  does  not  seem  to  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  any  thing  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He  is  a  remarka- 
ble man  in  some  respects ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  man 
should  be  President  of  the  United  States.  He  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  destroy  the  Union.  **  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  it," 
said  he ;  **  and  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  commit  perjury?  Mr. 
Jeffei-son  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  any  resistance  could  be  put 
down,  —  which  was  to  send  a  fleet  to  blockade  their  harbors,  levy 
duties  on  all  goods  going  in,  and  prevent  any  goods  from  coming 
out.  I  can  save  the  Union  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  It 
is  not  tiTie,  as  was  reported  at  the  North,  that  I  said  I  would  marob 
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KU    array  and   subdue   them:  there  would  be  no  need  of  any." 

Aul  thus  bo  went  on  talking  liko  a  child  about  his  cob^ouse,  and 
how  ho  would  keep  tho  kittens  from  knocking  it  over. 

March  4.  To-day  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  will  bo  read  in  the 
Senate,  he  being  unable  to  doliver  it.  Mr.  Webster  is  expected  to 
speak  very  soon.  I  do  not  believe  be  will  compromise  the  great 
question.  He  will  have  too  much  regard  for  hia  hiitnrij-  nliaracter 
and  for  hia  consistency  to  do  any  such  thing ;  at  Icaflt,  I  hope  to. 

March  5.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  was  given  yesterday.  It  does 
not  give  universal  satisfaction,  even  at  tho  South.     This  is  good, 

March  8.  Mr.  Wehst«r  spoko  yesterday ;  and  (can  you  believe 
it  ?)  ho  is  a  fallen  star !  —  Lucifer  descending  from  heaven  !  We 
all  had  tlic  greatest  confidence  in  him.  Ho  has  disappointed  us  all. 
Within  a  week,  I  have  said,  many  times,  that  he  had  an  historic  char- 
acter to  preserve  and  maintain,  which  must  be  more  to  him  than 
any  temporary  advantage.  His  intellectual  life  has  been  one  great 
epic,  and  now  he  has  given  a  vile  catastrophe  to  its  closing  pages. 
Ho  has  walked  for  years  among  the  gods,  to  descend  from  the  empy- 
rean heights,  and  mingle  with  uiimes  and  apes !  I  am  overwhelmed. 
There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  here  among  tho  Whigs  of  the  New- 
England  delegation ;  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  still  to  uphold 
our  cau.'ie.  It  is  a  tcrrihle  battle.  Not  balls  of  lead  or  copper 
strike  their  viclim  down,  hut,  I  fear,  those  of  gold,  or  what  some 
raen  value  more  than  gold,  —  the  possession  of  ofGce.  But  Mr. 
Webster  never  can  be  President  of  the  United  States ;  never,  never ! 
He  will  lose  two  fiiends  at  the  North  where  be  will  gain  ono  at  the 
South. 

Mavch  10.  I  have  read  Mr.  Webster's  speech  care&Uy.  It  has 
ail  the  marks  of  his  mind,  —  cleamoss  of  style,  weight  of  statement, 
power  of  language ;  hut  nothing  can,  to  my  mind,  atono  ibr  the 
abanilonraent  of  tho  Territories  to  what  be  calls  the  law  of  Nature 
for  tho  exclusion  of  slavery.  When  so  much  of  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  lice  far  north  of  a  groat  part  of  New 
Mexico,  how  can  a  man  say  that  a  law  of  Nature  will  keep  slavery 
out  of  the  latter,  when  it  has  not  kept  it  out  of  the  former?  The 
existence  or  non-cxtsteace  of  slaveiy  depends  roore  upon  conscienee 
titan  climate.    Why  sbonld  all  the  South  be  so  snziona  to  paae  tlui 
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law»  if  Nature  has  already  passed  one  ?  Who  knows  but  mines  may 
yet  bo  discovorcd  in  New  Mexico  ?  —  and  mining  is  the  very  kind 
of  labor  on  which  slaves  can  be  most  profitably  employed. 

I  wish  I  had  not  made  my  speech.  I  should  like  to  take  up 
these  topics,  and  set  forth  what  seems  to  be  the  merit  or  the  de- 
merit of  them.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  here  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  played  false  to  the  North.  Many  of  our  men  will  speak, 
and  wo  shall  have  an  exhibition  of  Northern  feeling  yet. 

March  14.  Mr.  Webster  has  not  a  favorable  response  from  any 
Northern  man  of  any  influence.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  Imjou  so  intellectually  consistent  should  at  once  overthrow 
his  grand  reputation ;  but  who  can  tell  what  an  ambitious  or  disap- 
pointed man  will  not  do  to  accomplish  his  object  ?  Oh,  how  priceless 
is  principle !  .  .  .  The  delegate  of  Congress  from  Mexico  (not  yet 
receiveil  as  such,  because  Congress  has  as  yet  establbhed  no  Terri- 
torial Govemmout  0N*er  it)  tells  me  the  New-Mexicans  are  very 
avers*  to  slavery,  and  that  lalxtr  is  too  cheap,  and  the  danger  of 
slaves  ea*apiug  toi>  great,  for  any  slaveholder  to  meet  the  risk 
of  tninsforring  his  property  there ;  that  climate  and  soil  are  not 
adaptcvl  to  it.  ,!to.  But  the  ojH>ning  of  mines,  as  I  have  said  before, 
would  oivato  a  demand  for  them  ;  and  all  that  b  said  of  out-door 
laK^r  in  reference  to  the  unoongeniality  of  the  climate  does  not  ap- 
ply to  menial  service.  Besides,  though  the  Mexicans  may  be  hos- 
tile to  sla\*ery.  yet  they  an>  a  feebU\  effeminate,  unprincipled  race ; 
and  ten  strong  Southern  nn^n.  with  their  energy  and  activity,  with 
their  vlomineering  and  overp>wering  manners,  wc^uld  be  a  foil  mateh 
f>r  a  hundrwl  v^f  the  U>st  Mexicans  that  cv^ld  K^  tcmnd.  There  is 
no  alxsolute  Ax-urity  but  in  the  proviso. 

As  svxMx  as  wo  ha^i  the  President's  messai^\  in  wb.vh  he  proposed 
noQsK*:k>n  on  the  jvtrt  of  Conirress,  aovl  tha:  tbe  Territories  ^wakL 
I*  k^  tv>  form  their  own  insciraijoos^  I  fore^siw  scoe  defectioo  frvioa 
the  si>iri;  w'rikh  havl  lv!v>re  i^^vx^IT«^i  Ovrii:::>*>?5w  I  tberelore  wrote 
to  a>cae  ceii:Ie£iiea  in  New  Wvi:,  avivisi-i:  drss  i*:^^:  ibev  should 
gWK\  vv.:  a  Tvr-liT  ruii^^r-irr.  wbw^  ^i^ u.'.l  :^irt^j^^  all  :be  s««k- 

jLT^r-sc  >li\>^rT  ;  .c  i:  koss  :iii:  :bev  so.u'..;  seoi  oc;  asds^T^sfr 
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whole  To^cn.  The  first  project  was  enpposed  to  be  too  expensivo  ; 
but  the  latter  baa  been  adopted,  and  an  address  t«  the  inhukitanta 
will  bo  distributed  there  in  both  languages  to  oveiy  one  who  can 
read.  Wo  are  determining  mighty  evonta;  and  the  occaaon,  there- 
fore, is  worthy  of  a  might;  struggle. 


Hos.  HOK&CB  MjUTN. 

Deab  Sm,  —  God  bless  you  for  your  noble  speech  which  I  have 
judt  road  in  tho  "  Boston  Daily  Journal."  Send  mo  a  copy  to  keep 
as  a  monument  of  the  age  when  the  Webst«iB  did  as  they  have 
done,  and  oblige 

YouTB  truly, 

THEODORK  PAREEB 

Habcb  13,  IBKO. 

The  hallucination  that  seises  the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
is,  indoed.  enough  to  excite  our  compassion;  bat  an  escuao  of  their 
conduct  to  themselves  on  tlus  ground,  would,  perhaps,  enrage  them 
more  than  any  thing  else.  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  them  any 
pecuniai7  indemnity  which  they  might  desire.  Indeed,  I  had 
thought  of  bringing  forward  some  such  idea  in  my  speech ;  but  I 
feared  they  would  only  scout  it. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Webster  can  be  honest  in  the  views  ezpreaaed 
in  his  speech.  I  would  struggle  against  a  belief  in  his  treachery  to 
the  last  minute ;  but  this  speech  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  all  that 
ho  has  ever  said  before. 

You  aro  in  an  error  in  suppoung  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
irom  the  Territories  will  affect  the  growth  of  cotton  or  rice  unfavor- 
ably. Slaves  are  in  great  demand  now  for  the  cotton  and  rice 
fields.  No  production  of  the  Territories  would  come  in  competition 
with  their  great  staples.  It  is  a  fear  of  losing  the  balance  of 
power,  as  they  call  it ;  and  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  a  feu  that  thit 
is  only  a  be^nnmg  of  a  war  upon  slavery  in  the  States  themselves. 
On  this  latter  point,  they  will  not  be  pacified  by  any  decUiadons 
made  by  the  North.  Then,  aguu,  on  this  subject  they  are  not  s 
reaaoniag  people. 
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To  recur  to  ^Ir.  Webster  again.  He  has  said  some  things  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  say,  and  some  things  not  true.  Look 
at  his  interpretation  of  the  admission  of  Texas !  Tlie  act  was,  as 
he  has  quoted  in  his  speech,  that  four  now  States  —  no  more  — 
might  bo  formed  from  Texas :  those  south  of  3G°  30'  might  bo 
slave  States,  and  those  north  miLst  be  free  States.  Now,  he  sayj 
we  are  bound  to  admit  four  slave  States.  But  we  are  bound  to 
admit  only  four  in  the  whole.  Why,  then,  admit  all  these  four  as 
slave  States,  and  then  others,  that  is,  if  we  get  the  coiuent  of  Texas, 
as  free  States  ?  No :  we  are  to  admit  but  four  in  the  whole ;  and, 
as  one  or  two  of  these  are  to  be  free,  there  must  not  bo  four  slave. 
He  therefore  not  only  proposes  to  execute  that  ungodly  bargain, 
but  to  give  one  or  two  slave  States  to  the  South  as  a  gratuity. 

So  his  offer  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  deport 
free  blacks  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  slavery.  It  is  just  what 
the  South  wants,  —  to  get  rid  of  its  free  blacks.  It  would  enhance 
the  value  and  the  security  of  the  slave  property  so  called.  Had 
he  proposed  to  give  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to  deport  manumitted 
slaves,  that  would  encourage  manumission,  and  be  of  real  service 
to  humanity.  Indeed,  the  more  I  think  of  the  speech,  the  worse  I 
think  of  it. 

Washington,  March  21, 1860. 

Samuel  Downer,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  did  not  know 
but  you  would  give  me  over  to  "hardness  of  heart  and  to  a  repro- 
bate mind''  after  my  votes  for  Speaker.  But  I  am  as  well  satisfied 
as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  that  it  was  the  best  course.  If  we  must 
have  one  of  two  men  for  Speaker,  you  do  nothing  towards  deterring 
me  from  supporting  one  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  bad 
man,  so  long  as  I  can  prove  the  other  to  be  a  worse  one.  I  have 
found  that  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine,  that  they  will  not  tako 
the  least  of  two  evils,  forget  that,  by  adding  their  own  course  to 
the  number  of  evils,  they  make  three  of  them,  and  then  generally 
take  the  worst  two  of  the  three.     I  prefer  the  least  one  of  two  to 

the  worst  two  of  three.  .  .  . 

H.  MANN. 
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HucB,  iseo. 

To  S.  DOWNKB. 

My  dbab  Friend,  —  Mr.  Webster  astoiushed  ftlmost  all  Northern 
men  here.  We  are  recovering  from  the  shock;  but  it  was  a  severe 
one.  It  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  astounding.  It  may  seem 
egotistic  in  mo ;  but  I  vbb  I  bad  uot  spoken  till  after  ha  did.  I 
ebould  bavo  liked  to  ask  him  bow  he  knows  that  Ood  hnn  Wilmotr 
provisoed  New  Mexico.  Has  he  had  any  new  revelation  alnee  tbe 
North-west  Territory  needed  provisoing,  snce  Wisconsin  needed 
it,  since  Oregon  needed  it?  Indiana  come  near  being  a  slave 
State,  proviso  and  all ;  and  would  have  been  so,  if  Congress  bad 
not  rejected  ber  petition, — John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  making 
tbe  report.  Has  Ood  Wil  mot-pro visoed  the  whole  belt  of  countiy 
from  the  eastern  ude  of  Delaware  to  tbe  western  ude  of  Miaaouri, 
any  more  than  be  has  New  Mexico?  and,  if  so,  why  has  not  his 
proviso  taken  effect?  Is  there  not  a  vast  region  of  those  States 
that  lies  far  north  of  the  greater  part  of  New  Mexico?  Has  Mr 
Webster  any  geological  eyes  by  which  he  has  discovered  that  there 
are  no  mines  in  New  Mexico  which  could  be  profitably  woriced  by 
slaves  ?  If  predial  slavery  cannot  exist  there,  cannot  menial  ? 
Docs  not  slavery  depend  more  on  coatcience  than  on  climate  f  If 
individuab  do  not  desire  to  carry  slavery  into  New  Mexico  for 
personal  profit,  may  not  communities  and  States  desire  it  for  poUti- 
cal  aggrandizement  ? 

As  to  fugitive  slaves,  I  need  say  nothing.  While  Maseachusetta 
citizens  are  imprisoned  in  Southern  ports,  I  think  fugitive  slaves 
w'dl  he  gentlemen  at  large  in  Massachusetts. 

But  the  offer  to  give  eighty  millions  received  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  expected  to  be  received  from  the  public  lands  to 
transport  free  negroes  to  Afi^,  and  thereby  to  give  increased 
value  to  slaves  and  increased  secmity  to  slave  property,  is 
atrocious. 

Now,  wonld  to  God  that  you  Free-soilers  were  not  a  separate 
organization  I  With  what  power  such  men  as  8.  C.  Fhillipa,  Q. 
Palfrey,  William  Jackson,  and  Sumner,  oonid  aot  upon  the  Whigs, 
if  they  were  not  aUenated  from  them  I    For  Heaven's  sake,  heal  tlui 
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breach,  instead  of  ^dening  it,  and  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
North  to  bear  in  favor  of  freedom  ! 

With  best  love  for  your  wife  and  your  babes  and  yourself,  I  am 
very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

H.  MANN. 

Washington,  April  1, 1860. 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  this  morning.  .  .  .  The  opinion  is  that  the 
South  will  be  relieved.  He  has  carried  his  doctrines  of  disunion  so 
far,  that  his  political  opponents  have  made  capital  out  of  his  extrav- 
agances. He  had  done  all  the  political  thinking  for  South  Caro- 
lina for  twenty  years.  That  State  has  known  but  one  will,  and 
that  was  his.  It  is  the  most  oligarchical  State  in  this  Union,  — 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  spirit  of  its  people  has  rendered  it  so. 
I  regret  his  death  politically  :  I  think  it  will  tend  to  canonize  him, 
and  give  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  his  enormities.  Men  will  attack  his 
seditious  and  treasonable  doctrines  with  less  earnestness  than  if  he 
were  alive ;  for  it  always  looks,  or  can  be  made  to  look,  like  cowar- 
dice to  assail  a  dead  man.  His  private  life  has  been,  I  believe, 
unimpeachable ;  but  his  public  course  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  that  has  ever  befallen  the  country.  His  errors  have  all 
originated  in  his  disappointed  aspirations  for  the  Presidency.  Oh, 
if  we  could  only  look  a  few  years  into  the  future,  or,  throwing  our- 
selves forward  a  few  years  into  the  future,  look  back,  what  dif- 
ferent motives  of  action  would  be  suggested  to  our  minds  ! 

Apbil  2. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  funeral,  which  took  place  to-day,  was  attended 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  did  not  wish  to  con- 
nect the  thoughts  I  have  with  death  with  the  thoughts  which  I 
have  with  him;  and  therefore  I  did  not  attempt  to  be  present. 
What  a  test  of  true  greatness  is  death  !  How  it  converts  to  vanity 
and  nothingness  all  which  is  not  intrinsically  worthy!  How  it 
magnifies  and  eternizes  whatever  is  good !  The  preacher  who  could 
cany  men  for  an  hour  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  whenever  they 
have  a  prospect  of  worldly  appetite  or  ambition  or  aggrandizement 
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ia  view,  nnd  make  them  look  back  npon  tbe  objeote  of  tfaeir  deaira 
from  that  point,  would  indeed  be  a  minister  of  Qod. 


Publio  afilaiis  are  looking  worso  bere, — more  dangerous  for  the 
oaose  of  liberty  than  ever.  The  defection  of  Mr.  Webster  is  dread- 
ful I  The  Whigs  and  Free-aoilera  in  Masaaohnsetts  are  ao  bosdlo  lo 
each  other,  that,  thongh  the  great  body  of  them  think  alike  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  the;  cannot  act  together.  They  fiy  from 
each  other  with  hard  words,  instead  of  laboring  together  for  the 
cause  of  the  country. 

Since  Sir.  Webster's  speech,  the  tide  of  things  is  changed. 
The  South  bare  taken  coorago,  and  are  presdng  their  schemes  with 
renewed  energy.     Their  old  mUB  can  hardly  be  improved. 

Being  the  last  bid  for  the  Preadency,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Webster's 
was  the  heaviest ;  but  the  other  aspirants  for  tbe  same  object  do  not 
wish  to  be  outdone  or  outbid,  and  so  they  are  taking  a  strong 
Southern  ground.  I  fbar  the  cause  will  be  lost.  God  grant  tltat  I 
may  be  mistaken ! 

Many  reoiarks  upon  Mr.  Webster  are  published  in  theee 
letters,  because  the  spirit  in  winch  Mr.  Mann  held  up  his 
testimony  gainst  him  is  often  misrepresented.  In  his 
subsequent  life,  ho  often  said,  that,  if  he  had  never  done 
any  tiling  else  purely  for  the  love  of  truth  and  bis  country, 
the  course  he  iiad  pursued  in  regard  to  Mr.  Webster  had 
tlio  sanction  of  his  later  conscience  and  judgment ;  that 
he  acted  consciously  against  his  own  immediate  interests ; 
and  that  society  would  finally  justify  him,  though  he  never 
expected  justice  from  the  men  who  followed  so  closely  in 
Mr.  Webster's  footsteps  in  sacrificing  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  truth  for  party,  or  political  or  personal  considerations. 

On  the  day  when  he  left  home  to  take  his  first  letter 
against  Mr.  Webster  to  the  printer,  he  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  do  the  most  reckless  thing,  on  my  own  account,  which 
I  baye  ever  done,  iu  publishing  this  letter.    A  thouaaod 
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of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Massachusetts  will  never 
speak  to  me  again.  But  I  must  do  it ;  and  I  shall  proba- 
bly follow  it  up  with  more." 

West  Newtow,  AprU  24, 1860. 

Rev.  T.  Pabker. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  some  days  into 

the  western  part  of  New  York,  where  I  have  seen  our  common 

friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  May.     He  has  written  a  letter  to  you,  which 

I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding.     I  attended  service  in  his  church 

last  Sunday  morning,  where  he  administered  the  communion,  and 

spent  at  least  half  an  hour  in  enforcing  our  duty  to  follow  the 

example  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  conduct  rather  than  in  our  profession 

or  creed.     He  pathetically  lamented  the  apostasy  of  so  many  of  the 

clergy  at  the  present  time,  and  their  active  agency  on  the  side  of 

wrong;  and  he  said,  what  I  and  I  doubt  not  many  others  were 

rejoiced  to  hoar,  that,  while  so  many  doctors  of  divinity  were  proving 

faithless  to  their  highest  trust,  Theodore  Parker,  the  man  whom  they 

denounced  as  an  infidel,  was  more  ably  and  conspicuously  faithful 

to  the  cause  of  truth  than  any  of  their  number.     It  produced  a 

strong  sensation,  as  home>truths  always  will.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


BosTOK,  May  6, 1850. 

Hon.  Horace  Makn. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  trouble  so  busy  a  man 
as  you  are  to  read  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  a  letter  from  me ; 
but  I  cannot  reasonably  forbear  telling  you  how  thankful  I  am  to 
you  for  writing  such  a  noble  letter  to  your  friends  and  constituents. 
God  bless  you  for  it !  I  intended  once,  soon  after  Mr.  Webster 
made  his  speech,  to  have  written  a  pubUc  letter  to  you,  and  reviewed 
the  whole  matter  before  the  country ;  but  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  for 
then  I  should,  perhaps,  have  prevented  you  from  doing  better  than 
any  one  has  done  hitherto.  A  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
John  Locke  wrote  :  ''  Slavery  is  so  vile  and  miserable  an  estate  of 
man,  and  so  directly  oppodte  to  the  generous  temper  and  oonrag* 
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of  our  natioa,  that  it  ia  hardly  to  be  cODCQiTed  that  an  JSitglithman, 
much  loss  a  gCDtleman,  should  plead  for  it." 

Yet  think  of  Mr.  Webster  and  his  eig^t  hmidrad  "retunen," 
as  the  "  Advertiser  "  calls  them  I 

Accept  mj  heartiest  thanks  for  jour  many  services,  and  boUevfl 
me  your  fnend  and  serraat, 

THEO.  PABKEB 


WA^BorOTOX,  Ub7  is,  1860. 

.  .  .  My  letter  is  approved  or  disapproved  a  thousand  times 
more  for  its  bearing  oA  party  attachments  than  for  its  merits  :  so, 
though  I  do  not  accept  as  just  all  the  criticisms  made  upon  it,  or 
the  condemnations  bestowed  upon  it,  neither  do  I  suffer  myself  to 
be  elated  by  the  extravagant  praises  which  it  receives  in  certain 
quarters.  I  hope  there  is  notlung  in  it  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for  ot 
ashamed  of  hereafter:  that  is  the  greatest  thiog,  after  all.  It 
pleases  all  people  with  whom  antislavei;  is  the  first  object.  This 
is  because  antislavery  is  my  first  object.  As  you  shade  off  with 
less  and  less  antislavery,  or  more  and  more  proslaveiy,  and  into 
attachment  to  party  as  a  paramount  motive  of  action,  it  is  liked  less 
and  less,  or  disliked  more  and  more :  bo  that  it  has  a  perf^  test. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Webster  is  in  a  very  anxious  stato  of  mind.  Ho 
has  never  kuown  what  it  was  to  encoonter  general  oppoffltion  befora. 
I  have  most  urgent  letters  from  the  North  that  I  shall  answer  hia 
Newbuiyport  letter. 

WtaamoToic,  Jnna  B,  ISfiO. 

Yesterday  I  read  Prot  Stuart's  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Mr. 
^ubster.  It  is  a  most  eztnordinaiy  [nodaetion.  He  begins  by 
proving  biblically  that  slavery  in  a  divine  institution,  permitted, 
recognized,  regulated,  by  ()od  himself;  and  therefore  that  it  cannot 
be  malum  in  le.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  in  main- 
taining this  point  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but 
he  spends  a  few  pages  at  the  close  in  showing  that  it  is  contrary  to 
all  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  ia  littie  bettar 
than  all  crimes  concentrated  in  one.  How  it  can  be  both  of  tbsM 
Uungp  at  the  wme  time,  w«  are  not  inlbnned. 
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He  says,  with  Mr.  Webster,  that  we  are  bound  to  admit  four 
slave  States  from  Texas,  although  we  were  to  admit  but  four  in  the 
whole ;  and  one  at  least,  if  not  two,  of  the  four  were  to  be  freo 
States.  But  he  says  it  is  to  be  by  the  consent  of  Texas;  and 
Texas  may  give  consent  to  only  four  slave  States  taken  in  succes- 
sion. Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  even  an  Old-Testament  orthodox  minister  should  not  see  it. 

When  a  contract  is  executory,  as  the  lawyers  say  (that  is,  to  be 
executed  in  future),  and  it  contains  mutual  stipulations  in  favor  of 
each  of  the  parties,  then  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  each 
of  the  successive  steps  for  fulfilment  must  have  reference  to  what 
is  to  be  done  afterwards.  Neither  party  can  claim  that  the  con- 
tract shall  be  so  fulfilled  by  the  other  party  in  any  one  particular 
aa  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  impossible.  Each  preceding 
act  of  execution  must  have  reference  to  what,  by  its  terms,  is  to 
be  subsequently  executed. 

So  he  says  the  Wilmot  Proviso  for  a  Territory  is  in  vain,  because 
the  Territory,  as  soon  as  it  is  transformed  into  a  State,  can  establbh 
slavery.  But  the  Wilmot  Proviso  over  a  Territory  defends  it  ag^nst 
that  class  of  population  that  would  establish  slavery  when  it  be- 
comes a  State.  It  attracts  to  it  that  class  of  population  which  vdll 
exclude  slavery ;  and  therefore  such  proviso  is  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  State. 

JunB  17,  I860. 

This  is  Bunker-Hill  day;  but,  though  the  cause  of  human  liberty  is 
intrusted  to  us  now,  there  is  not  much  of  the  Bunker-Hill  spirit  here. 
Compared  with  our  fethers,  we  have  become  a  most  mercenary  race. 
With  many,  human  freedom  is  a  light  affair,  when  placed  in  the 
scale  against  money ;  and  Mars  and  Mammon  are  the  greatest  gods 
in  the  Pantheon. 

We  are  just  now  taking  a  vote  to  give  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  States,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  &c.  Almost  all 
the  public  lands  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  States  in  which 
they  are  situated ;  and,  generally,  more  for  business  and  economical 
purposes  than  for  charitable  ones.     What  a  gl(9rioas  fund  it  would 
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be,  if  nil  the  pablie  lands,  or  their  proceedB,  coald  bo  o 
oducatlon  and  to  the  ametioratioa  of  huniaa  eoffering !  I  had  a 
dream  of  this  sort  once,  but  ehall  never  bo  able  to  realize  it.  .  .  . 
The  prcUminaiy  Tote  lias  passed  by  more  than  three  to  one ! 


Yesterday  Mr.  Webster  made  his  last  and  special  declaralion. 
A  motion  was  pending,  that  it  should  be  no  objection  to  tbo  admi» 
won  of  any  Slalo  hereafler  to  be  fonnod  ont  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Jlexico, — that  la,  Calilbmia,  Utah,  or  New  Mexico, — that  ita 
constitution  should  recognize  or  provide  for  or  establish  slavery. 
The  present  Congress,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hand^,  has  no  power  to 
act  on  that  subject ;  but  the  movement  was  deagned  to  give  some 
moral  power  to  the  churns  of  slavery  hereafter,  should  such  chima 
be  made.  Mr.  Webster  took  a  rotrospoct  of  his  whole  course  sinco 
the  7th  of  5Iarch  speech,  his  Newburyport  letter,  4c. ,  and  declared 
that  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  rejected  nothing  which  hod  not  con- 
firmed him  in  the  soundness  of  his  opinion ;  and  so,  in  tho  most 
solemn  manner,  ho  declared  his  purpose  to  go  for  the  bill.  I  think 
it  will  pass  tho  Senate  beyond  all  questJon.  I  fear  it  iritl  also  pass 
the  Ilouae.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Clay  put  in  the  provision  about 
buying  out  the  ckims  of  Texas  at  some  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  tho  very  purpose  of  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  votes  to  carry  it. 

Tho  Texan  debt  consbts  of  boods  or  scrip,  which,  at  the  time  the 
Compromise  Bill  was  brought  in,  was  not  worth  more  than  four  or 
five  cents  on  the  dolhir :  but  the  same  stock  is  said  to  be  now  worth 
fifty  per  cent;  and,  should  the  bill  pass,  the  stock  will  be  worth  a 
premium.  Now,  whore  so  many  persons  aro  interested,  will  they  not 
influence  members?  May  not  members  themselves  be  influenced  l^ 
becoming  owners  of  this  stock  1  It  affords  at  least  a  chance  for 
unrighteous  proceedings;  and,  should  tho  bill  pass,  there  are  mem- 
bers who  will  not  escape  imputation  and  suspicion. 

A  rumor  has  reached  us  from  New  Mexico,  that  the  people  are 
taking  steps  there  to  call  a  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State 
Constitution.  Should  this  prove  authentic,  as  most  people  hero 
think  it  will,  and  sho'ald  they  put  a  proviao  against  slavery  In  thni 
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constitation,  would  it  not  look  like  a  godsend,  —  like  a  special  prov- 
idence,— notwithstanding  all  we  say  about  that  class  of  events? 
Oh,  may  it  turn  out  to  be  so  ! 

Washikotom,  Juno  13,  1850l 

S.  DowNER,  Esq. 

My  deak  Sir, — You  must  excuse  me  for  not  answering  all  yonr 
kind  letters.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  it  were  possible,  espe- 
cially if  it  would  be  the  means  of  getting  more ;  for  they  are  most 
acceptable  to  me. 

I  learn  that  Mr.  Webster  has  written  home,  that,  if  the  North 
will  give  way  on  the  subject  of  slavery ,  they  can  have  a  tariff 
IN  SIX  WEEKS ;  and  I  suppose  the  address  now  to  bo  circulated  is 
for  signatures,  calling  upon  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  make 
**  concession ;"  that  is,  to  surrender  the  Territories  to  slavery :  then 
we  may  have  *'  beneficent  legislation,"  by  which  he  means  a  tariff. 

I  am  also  told  that  the  Hon. ,  a  factory  superintendent  at 

Lowell,  on  a  salary  of  four  or  ^\q  thousand  dollars  a  year,  was  on 
here  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  see  if  some  arrangement  could  not 
be  made  to  barter  human  bodies  and  souls  at  the  South  for  the 
sake  of  certain  percentages  on  imported  cottons  at  the  North ;  and 
that  Mr.  Footc  of  Mississippi,  and  Mangum  of  North  Carolina, 
offered  to  become  sureties  for  the  arrangement :  how  many  others, 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  doubt  of  all  this,  not  a  particle;  though 
I  communicate  it  to  you  to  give  you  the  means  of  further  inquiry, 
and  of  action  after  inquiry  is  made.  .  .  . 

The  Whigs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  appear  to  stand  well  in  the 
House ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  ou> 
selves.  How  I  wish  the  Whigs  now  had  all  the  Free-soilers  in 
their  ranks !     In  great  haste,  yours  ever  and  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 
Washooton,  June  28,  ISdO. 

S.  Downer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  fate  of  the  Compromise  Bill  is  still  doubtful 
in  the  Senate,  though  public  opinion  here  is  against  its  success. 
Nothing  but  the  prowess  of  Clay  could  have  kept  the  breath  in  it 
to  this  time. 
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The  news  torn  New  Mexico,  if  confinned,  knocks  the  bottom  all 
out  of  the  compromiee.  If  thej  organize  a  government  there, 
chooae  a,  governor  aod  a  legislature,  appotot  judges.  &c. ,  it  will  pre- 
sent a  very  pretty  anomaly  for  us  to  be  sending  governor,  judgee, 
&c.,  to  them.  But  the  great  point  is  the  presumed  provito  in 
their  constitution.  With  that,  the  longer  tbe  South  keeps  them  oat 
of  the  Union,  the  more  autislavery  they  will  became. 

.  .  .  Well,  Downer,  it  is  the  greatest  godsend  in  our  times  that 
Taylor  was  elected  over  Cass.  It  is  the  turning-point  of  the  for- 
tunes of  aU  the  now  Territories.  Had  Cass  been  President,  they 
would  have  all  been  slave,  and  a  fair  chance  for  Cuba  into  the  bar^ 
gain.  I  am  not  sorry  because  I  did  not  voto  for  Taylor ;  but  I  am 
glad  others  did.  I  think  he  has  designedly  steered  tbo  ship  so  as 
to  avoid  slavery.  .  .  . 

Best  regards  to  your  wife.  You  know  you  always  have  them. 
Look  oat  fbr  the  boy,  and  make  a  hen)  of  blm. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 

H.  MANS. 


WAsmnoTOM,  July  1,  1860. 

Webster  sud  there  were  only  two  parts  of  the  Constitution  which 
had  any  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  the 
Constitution,  neither  in  its  letter  nor  in  its  spirit,  required  the  trial 
by  jury  for  a  fugitive  slave. 

I  proved  in  my  letter  that  the  article  in  the  Constitution  about 
courts  did  have  a  bearing,  and  a  most  important  one,  on  the  subject 
ot  jury  trial ;  because,  on  the  Btrength  of  it.  Congress  provided  jniy 
trials  for  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cases  that  ever  arise  in  the 
courts.  I  sboired,  that,  under  this  article  about  courts,  Congms 
bad  power  to  make  provision  for  juries. 

On  the  second  point,  I  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
did  clearlv  require,  that,  in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Congress  should  provide  the  jury  trial. 

Now,  Kome  one  who  has  written  an  article  in  the  "  Christian  Re- 
gister," which  no  man  at  onco  bonest  and  een»ble  could  write,  takes 
die  second  portion  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  applies  my  Hist  answer  to 
b;  that  is,  when  Mr.  Webstar  says  the  trial  by  joiy  is  not  d»- 
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manded,  be  applies  my  answer  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  poa- 
tions,  that  there  was  no  clause  having  any  bearing  on  the  subject, 
or  conferring  any  power. 

The  Compromise  Bill  drags  along  with  various  prophecies  about 
its  success.     How  I  shall  hallelujah  if  it  is  defeated  in  the  Senate  ! 

Sept.  1,  1650. 

"  Oh  that  we  could  see  the  end  of  crime  from  the  beginning !  " 
was  the  ejaculation  that  broke  spontaneously  from  me  on  reading  tbo 
account  of 's  last  day.    It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  causality  would  be  a  mighty  aid  to  morals,  because  it  would 
connect  consequences  with  actions  in  our  minds  so  indissolubly ;  and 
the  least  reflection  would  always  show  that  there  must  be  moro  suf- 
fering from  unlawful  indulgence  than  there  can  be  enjoyment :  so 
that  every  man  would  know  that  he  would  be  the  loser  by  not  sup- 
pressing liis  passion.    A  starving  man  knows  the  difference  between 
bread  and  a  rock.     Can  any  circumstances  bo  supposed  in  which 
he  would  prefer  the  rock  to  the  bread,  when  eager  to  gratify  his  ap- 
petite ?     Suppose  the  conviction  to  be  just  as  clear  in  the  human 
mind,  that  all  wrong-doing  will  bring  pain,  and  vastly  more  pain,  too, 
than  it  can  bring  pleasure,  —  because  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  vio- 
late any  law  of  God,  and  got  more,  or  as  much,  from  the  enjoyment, 
as  he  must  suffer  from  the  punishment,  would  be  to  suppose  that  he 
could  outwit  or  circumvent  the  All-knowing  and  All-powerful,  — 
suppose,  I  say,  this  conviction  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  strong,  and 
I  cannot  see  how  a  man  could  deliberately  choose  the  evil,  and  re- 
fuse the  good.     It  may  be  replied,  that  most  men,  in  their  sol>er 
senses,  will  acknowledge  that  they  must  lose  moro  by  pain  than  they 
can  gain  by  gratification  for  all  transgressions  of  the  divine  law. 
Grant  that  they  may  do  so  in  their  sober  moments ;  yet  when  the 
I  temptation  comes,  and  passion  arises,  this  conviction  is  darkened : 
it  is,  at  last,  temporarily  lost  sight  of;  and,  in  its  oblivion,  the  evil 
triumphs.     But  no  passion  can  make  us  love  pain  rather  tlian 
pleasure ;  and  if  we  ever  come  to  see  that  offences  will  bring  pain  and 
will  destroy  pleasure,  as  clearly  as  wo  sec  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  or  that  fire  will  consume,  or  water  will  drown,  then  how  can 
we  choi'>se  to  incur  the  pain  by  committing  the  wrong  ?     In  some 
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tbii)o;8,  we  see  this  now.     Why  can  we  not  in  more  1     Why,  even- 
taall;,  can  wo  not  in  all  ? 

WAnmaroa,  July  S,  ISSO. 

It  IB  a  Bad  hour.  NewB  faas  jnst  come  from  the  White  IIouBe 
that  the  Prcsdent  is  djing.  If  he  dies,  it  will  be  a  calamity  that  no 
man  can  measure.  His  bemg  a  Sonthora  man,  a  slaveholder,  and  a 
facro,  has  been  like  the  pressure  of  a  hundred  atmosphereB  upon  the 
South.  If  ho  dies,  they  will  feel  that  their  strongest  antagoaist  boa 
bcea  struck  from  the  nmks  of  their  opponents ;  and  I  fear  there  will 
not  be  firmnoas  nor  force  enough  in  all  tie  North  to  roast  them. 
The  future  is  indeed  appalling. 

July  10.  Long  before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  heard 
that  Gen.  Taylor  is  gone.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  event  for  the  countiy. 
Only  one  thing,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  reconciled  mo  to  it, — 
the  perfect  political  profligacy  of  his  opponent.  But  the  course  of 
Gen.  Taylor  has  been  such  as  to  conciliate  me,  and  all  whose  opinions 
iiave  coincided  with  mine,  to  a  degree  which  wo  should  Iiave  thought 
beforehand  impossible.  He  had  probably  taken  the  wisest  couise 
that  ha  could  have  taken.  He  poised  faimeelf  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  He  knew  it  was  utterly  imposable  for  any  prohi- 
bition of  slaveiy  to  pass  the  present  Senate ;  he  supposed  that  no 
Territorial  Government  could  poBsibly  be  passed  by  the  House,  with- 
out the  proviso ;  and  therefore  he  took  things  at  first  where  he  knew 
they  could  be  loft  after  the  contest  of  a  session.  He  went  for  no 
Territorinl  Government  at  all,  leaving  the  Torritorios  to  form  State 
Govomments  for  themselves;  being  well  convinced  that  they  would 
fonn  /««  constitutions.  He  relied  upon  this  with  more  confidence 
than  any  of  us  did :  bat  ha  had  It  in  his  power  to  procure  the  ful- 
61ment  of  his  own  prophecy;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  been  his 
purpose,  from  the  beginning,  that  slavery  should  be  extended  no 
farther. 

A  dark  hour  b  before  us  1 

J\dy  12.  Tonlay  '^  city  is  dressed  in  mourning.  No  one  as 
yet  seems  to  know  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  Prcddent,  — 
whether  it  will  be  for  freedom  or  for  slavery,  or  whether  he  will  not 
pro&ss  to  adopt  such  a  middle  course  as  (hat  sbvery  will  be  Boi* 
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to  get  tho  advantage  in  the  end.     I  look  upon  the  movement  in 

New  Mexico  —  that  of  inserting  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  thuir 

new  constitution  —  as  even  more  valuable   than   I  did   before. 

They  will  be  far  less  likely  to  recede  from  this  ground,  having  once 

adopted  it. 

Wabhingtok,  July  20,  1860. 

I  suppose  the  Cabinet  work  is  done,  and  that  Mr.  Webster  is  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  to  be  regretted  for  a  thousand  rea- 
sons ;  but  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  case  in  which  it  may  argue 
well  for  a  settlement  of  the  hostile  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
country.  Mr.  Webster  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  South  for  the 
\rery  reason  that  he  ha.s  made  himself  offensive  to  the  North.  I 
only  hope  it  will  eventuate  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

July  21.  Four  of  the  seven  members  who  compose  the  cabinet 
are  from  the  slaveholding  States :  so,  if  we  consider  Mr.  Webster  a 
proslavery  man,  they  have  five  out  of  seven.  But  one  thing  is  very 
observable,  —  though  four  are  from  tho  slaveholding  States,  yet  one 
is  from  Missouri,  one  from  Kentucky,  one  from  Maryland,  and  one 
from  North  Carolina.  All  these  are  just  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line ;  and  they  are  from  the  States  that  hold  slavery  in  its  more 
mitigated  forms,  and  not  one  of  them  is  an  intense  proslavery  State. 
The  men  selected  are,  I  suppose,  moderate  men,  comparatively,  on 
this  subject.  Therefore,  though  the  South  have  no  confidence  in 
Mr.  Webster  as  an  honest  man,  yet  his  late  change  of  position  on 
this  subject  renders  him  less  offensive  to  the  extreme  men,  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  moderate  men. 

If  Mr.  Fillmore  has  taken  this  course  to  conciliate  the  South  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  with  his  Cabinet,  eventually  to  subserve 
Northern  feeling  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  then  the  whole  may 
eventuate  well ;  but  if  it  is  a  concession  to  the  South,  on  tho  surface, 
to  be  followed  by  an  adoption  of  their  views  as  to  slavery  ultimately, 
then  it  deserves  all  reprobation.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  give  my 
confidence  to  this  Administration,  on  this  point,  until  it  earns  it. 
When  it  does  earn  it,  then,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  I  shall  no  longer 
withhold  it ;  though,  in  the  honesty  of  one  of  the  members  composing 
it,  I  have  not,  and  probably  never  shall  have,  the  slightest  con- 
fidence.    I  therefore  await  developments.     It  has  proved,  so  far,  a 
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godhead  M  Mr.  Webster;  for  I  do  not  believe  he  could  b&ve  vitli- 
Btood  (4)0  oppoaitioD  against  I'im  in  Massachusetts.  Nov,  instead 
of  beiDg  defeated,  he  oacapea  from  the  conflict.  Still  I  can  have 
no  confidence  in  Us  nltjmat«  sncceaa ;  for  no  one  can  safelj  prophesy 
success  of  a  dishonest  man. 

Jdlt  23,  IbdC. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Clay  made  hia  clonng  speech  on  the  Compromise 
Bill.  He  spoke  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  and  seemed  to  retain 
his  vigor  and  mental  actiyity  (o  the  last.  It  is  certainly  veiy 
remarkable.  He  is  now  in  hia  seventy-fourth  year.  For  more  than 
two  months,  ho  has  sat  in  his  seat  every  day,  listening  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  his  favorite  measures,  occasionally  replying  when  be 
thought  it  expedient,  sometimes  by  a  speech  of  half  an  liour,  and 
always  alive  and  on  the  alert ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  this  long  and 
intense  vigilance,  ho  makes  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours,  full 
of  ener^  and  skill,  and  comes  out  of  it  alive.  He  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  man,  prepared  by  nature  to  do  great  and  good  things, 
but  has  not  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

EV017  day  of  my  life  impresses  the  conriclion  upon  me  more  and 
more,  how  important  is  the  early  direction  given  to  the  sentiments 
as  well  as  to  the  intellect.  There  is  now  power  enough  among  the 
educated  men  of  the  country  to  save  it,  if  that  power  were  rightly 
directed. 

Jolt  2T,  laso. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Daniel  P.  King  of  Danvcrs,  is  dead. 
.  .  .  What  a  series  of  startling  events  befall  us  I  and  yet  how  little 
they  are  heeded !  As  we  sail  along,  the  eiy  is  raised.  "  A  man 
overboard  '.  "  There  is  a  momentary  arrest ;  but  soon  the  ship  is  on 
its  way  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  is  no  place  so 
good  to  die  in  as  at  the  post  of  duty.  When  Smith  O'Brien  was 
on  hii  trial  fur  treason  in  Ireland,  and  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
dock,  which  is  the  criminal  box.  he  was  asked  for  his  autograph; 
upon  which  ho  wrote,  — 

"Whether on  the  gdlawthlgh. 


A  noble  sentiment,  beantdfully  expressed  I 
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July  29, 1860. 

We  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been  appointed 
senator  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Webster.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  duty  of  appointing  devolved  upon  Gov.  Briggs. 
I  am  so  certain,  that  I  can  almost  say  I  know  this  appointment  has 
been  very  disagreeable  to  Grov.  Briggs,  and  that  he  has  been  forced 
into  it  by  the  Webster  influence.  The  promotion,  and  therefore 
indorsement,  of  Mr.  Webster  by  President  Fillmore,  has  given  the 
proslavery  party  a  prodigious  advantage  in  this  contest.  If  the 
South,  and  their  proslavery  friends  at  the  North,  do  not  carry  this 
measure,  it  will  be  almost  like  a  miracle.  But  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  us  who  will  stand  firm.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
have  the  feeling  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  within  me  than  to 
have  the  highest  office  which  the  nation  can  bestow. 

The  Compromise  Bill  is  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  the  contest 
becomes  intense.  Two  tie-votes  were  taken  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
on  important  amendments,  which  shows  how  nearly  parties  are 
divided. 

WAsniNGTON,  July  81,  1860. 

My  deak  Downer,  —  You  could  not  have  given  me  any  proof 
of  your  friendship  so  acceptable  as  in  writing  to  me  with  the  frank- 
ness you  have  done.  I  am  astonished  at  the  idea  that  my  notes 
were  unjustifiably  severe  in  the  apprehension  of  any  reasonable  man. 
It  is,  as  it  scorns  to  me,  nothing  but  truth  that  gives  them  an  edge. 
In  what  might  bo  called  harshness  or  bitterness,  or,  to  use  a  still 
harder  word,  vindictiveness,  my  references  to  Webster,  compared 
with  his  contemptuous  and  supercilious  manner  to  me,  were  as 
honey  to  vitriol. 

However,  if  I  have  gone  beyond  the  point,  in  attacking  Mr. 
Webster,  at  which  the  sympathy  of  the  public  is  on  my  side,  then 
I  have  made  a  mistake ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  a  wrong. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  my  friends  will  attack  him  as 
his  do  me,  or  that  mine  will  defend  me  as  his  do  him.  Besides,  — 
and  this,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  most  of  it,  —  since  my  notes  were 
wiitten,  lie  has  not  only  escaped  the  doom  which  awaited  him  as  a 
Mtssachusetts  senator,  but  has  pa^ssed  into  a  place  of  great  power 
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and  influence.  AH  are  now  looking  at  him  as  a  man  bnving  almost 
tlio  nation's  patronage  at  his  disposal,  and  as  interested  to  carry  out 
measures  which  will  pay  in  gold.  Bat  I  have  no  such  prerogatiTO, 
and  theiefore  must  suffer.  This  is  my  explanation  of  the  matter. 
Could  it  have  been  poBsible  that  our  fortunes  could  hare  been 
changed,  I  believe  the  result  would  hare  been  changed  also. 

You  epeak  of  my  not  having  wrUten  to  you.  It  is  too  true.  But 
I  have  been  so  worn  down  with  what  seemed  indispensable  to  be 
done,  that  I  have  not  found  time,  and  conld  not,  as  I  sometunos  do. 
make  it.  ...  I  wish  you  wonld  write  me  often.  Toll  me  in  frank- 
nesa  every  thing  that  will  be  of  service  to  mo,  and  all  in  which  I 
feet  interested,  whether  I  reply  or  not.  Your  letters  are  alwajrs  so 
welcome  to  me,  that,  if  you  could  know  how  glad  I  am  to  receive 
them,  it  would  bo  some  compensation  to  j^ou  for  writing  them. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  political  speculations.  The  Compro* 
mise  Bill  will  probably  pass  the  Senate  today,  or  almost  certainly 
to-morrow.  .  .  .  Yonrs  truly, 

H.  MAMN. 

Ado.  e,  lesD. 
We  ore  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  the  Omnihns  Bill.  It  strengthemB 
the  chances  of  the  Torrilories  for  freedom.  All  delay  in  admittii^ 
California,  that  comes  from  elavet;,  irill  intensify  their  hatred  of  it. 
However  the  questions  may  be  decided  in  Congress,  the  chances 
are  increasing,  that  the  Territories,  by  their  own  action,  will  exclude 
it.  This,  too,  is  the  best  mode  in  which  the  work  can  bo  done ; 
for  there  oro  many  at  the  South  who  would  all  but  rebel,  if  not 
actually  do  so,  should  Congress  prohibit  slavei;,  who  wonld  still 
allow  it  if  the  Territories  themselves  prohibit  it.  Several  of  the 
Southern  States  have  actually  resolved  that  thoy  would  resist  if 
Congress  should  pass  the  proviso ;  bnt  none  have  dared  to  utter  a 
threat  if  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Territories  le^slate  it  into  existence. 

ADu.  7,  1150. 

The  President's  message,  yesterday,  on  the  anhject  of  the  Teiaa 
bonndaiy,  gives  general  satis&ction.  The  extreme  Southern  men, 
who  are  fbr  the  doctrine  of  States  Kghts,  or  nullification,  or  seoes 
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rion,  of  course  denounce  it.  But  the  Constitution  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will,  I  think,  uphold  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Webster's 
letter  to  Grov.  Bell  is  deprecatory  in  its  tone,  —  a  letter  coax- 
ing or  fearful  or  timid.  The  prospect  now  is  that  there  will  be  a 
settlement  of  the  most  exciting  and  alarming  topics  before  Congress, 
and  that  the  country  will  have  peace  out  of  the  commotion  in  which 
it  is  now  involved.  It  may  postpone  the  close  of  the  session  for  a 
few  days,  or  even  weeks ;  but  this  we  must  bear  for  the  general 
good. 

Aiig.  15.  The  House  is  engaged  in  an  earnest  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  message  about  Texas ;  the  North  gene- 
rally defending  and  upholding  it,  while  the  South  is  declaiming 
against  it  con  furore.  The  South  is  becoming,  to  appearance,  more 
desperate ;  and  the  men  talk  treason  as  they  take  their  daily  meals. 
We  are  to  have  warm  times  here  before  we  leave.  Calling  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  practising  all  manner  of  delays,  will  be  resorted  to, 
no  doubt ;  and  we  shall  have  one  or  two  night  sessions.  But  it  is 
thought  we  are  strong  enough  to  divide,  and  work  by  relays ;  that  is, 
one  half  of  us  stay  by  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  other  half  for  the 
next  twelve. 

Washington,  Aug.  9,  1850. 

S.  Downer,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Perhaps  you  will  think  my  prophesying  is  not 
from  above,  because  I  said  the  Compromise  Bill  would  pass  on  the 
very  day  that  it  didn't.  But  I  was  deceived,  in  common  with 
almost  everybody  else.  At  the  time  T  wrote  you,  I  had  not  seen 
the  **  Morning  Intelligencer"  or  **  Union  "  of  that  day,  but  observed 
afterwards  that  both  of  them  anticipated  its  passage  almost  certainly. 
It  was  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  that  de- 
feated it,  —  wholly  unexpected  by  either  friend  or  foe. 

You  have  written  me  a  most  excellent  letter — your  last — full 
of  wisdom  and  truth.  I  suppose  the  issue  is  made  up  in  Boston, 
and  that  Websterism  is  to  be  triumphant.  Of  course,  **  outer  dark- 
ness "  must  be  the  fate  of  all  who  do  not  bow  down  before  the 
image  that  he  sets  up.  You  speak  of  my  defying  it  and  assailing 
it.     I  feel  just  as  you  speak ;  but  it  is  not  the  time  now.     New 
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evotite  will  develop  themselves  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress; 
aad  wo  shall  not  know  where  to  plant  ourselves  until  we  see  the 
results  of  present  movements.  If  we  were  to  take  any  ground  to- 
day, the  chance  is  that  some  new  event  would  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  render  the  application  of  th<>  winest  counsels 
ineffectual.  When  the  session  ia  over,  we  shall  see  what  is  before 
OS,  and  what  is  behind. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  even  if  California  is  not  admitted  this 
sesuon,  or,  if  admitted,  then  admitted  on  sacfa  terms  as  would  make 
us  all  prefer  that  it  should  remain  where  it  is.  .  .  . 
YoniB  ever  and  truly. 


WASHiHOTOtr,  Aug.  11, 1B60. 
8.  DowNEB,  Esq. 

Mr  nsAB  Sir,  —  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters.  I  feel,  on  seeing  tbom,  that  the  whole  world  has  not 
abandoned  me,  whicb  many  other  thing?  that  I  see  would  almost 
make  me  believe. 

In  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  you  surest  that  I  should  present  my- 
self before  the  public  ^ain,  and,  as  I  understand  you,  without  de- 
lay. But,  in  tho  first  place,  have  I  any  chance  to  be  heard  in  such 
a  storm  1     I  fear  not.  .  .  . 

And  again :  the  new  leaves  of  the  history  of  the  country  are 
turning  over  so  fast,  that  comments  upon  the  text  on  one  leaf  are 
almost  superseded  by  what  the  nest  suggests.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  ia  to  be  the  result  of  the  eesdon  which  must  now 
be  drawing  to  a  close.  Suppose,  which  is  not  impossible,  that 
California  should  not  be  admitted :  in  that  foot,  there  would  be 
thunder  enough  to  frighten  Ju[nt«r.  Suppose,  if  California  thould 
be  admitted.  Territorial  Governments  should  be  formed  without  the 
proviso :  that  single  foot  would  put  more  weapons  of  war  into 
one's  hands  than  Vulcan  could  forge  in  a  twelvemonth.  Wben  the 
aesnoD  closes,  however,  things  irill  have,  at  least  for  a  time,  more 
of  a  filed  character. 

Aug-  12.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  "DcdhamOa- 
letta  "  of  Saturday,  which  has  a  very  strong  article  against  Webeter 
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and  his  bodj-guard,  and  therefore  indirectly  in  my  favor.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  about  that  editor's  articles  on  this  subject.  He 
never  approves  my  course  or  defends  me,  unless  when,  by  so  doing, 
he  can  put  the  Whigs  in  the  wrong.  Such  defence  is  almost  as 
bad  as  a  direct  condemnation ;  for  when  any  Whig  finds  his  own 
party  placed  in  the  wrong,  and  me  in  the  right,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  I  differ  firom  them,  it  prejudices  him  against  me 
more  than  any  thing  else  could.  It  turns  out,  therefore,  that  my 
standing  on  independent  ground,  and  not  pledged  to  any  party, 
leaves  me  without  any  support  whatever  arising  from  partisan  feel- 
ing, and  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  opposition  which  can  arise 
from  that  source.  This  is  the  political  misfortune  of  my  position ; 
but  conscience  got  me  into  the  scrape,  and  conscience  must  sustain 
me  through  it. 

The  **  Norfolk-County  Journal "  of  Saturday  contains  a  very 
pointed  article  on  me.  It  says  nothing  about  the  future ;  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  meant  as  much  as  the  **  Courier  "  has 
expressed.  .  .  .  But  this  thing  occupies  my  thoughts  too  much,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  does  yours.  .  .  . 

Very  truly,  as  ever,  yours, 

H.  MANN. 


Washington,  Aug.  16,  1860. 

S.  Downer,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  in  which  you 
say,  **  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  your  friends  are  hearing  from  you." 
If  you  had  heard  of  any  such  thing,  you  would  have  heard  of  what 
does  not  exist.  I  have  written  to  but  one  friend  in  my  district  since 
the  first  clap  of  thunder  that  opened  the  storm :  that  was  to  my 
friend  Clap,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.  To  whom  can  I  write,  and 
what  can  I  say  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  entirely  without  friends,  per- 
sonal at  least,  if  not  political.  .  .  .  But  what  can  I  write  to  them  ? 
They  do  not  write  to  me ;  and  my  bump  of  self-esteem  is  not  large 
enough  to  enable  me  to  thrust  myself  before  them,  and  intimate  a 
desire  of  being  defended  by  them.  I  should  like  very  well,  if  not 
too  much  trouble,  to  have  you  introduce  yourself  to  E.  W.  Clap. 
I  think,  if  I  have  a  zealous  friend  in  the  world,  he  is  one.    He  lives 
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out  ID  the  country,  oDd  sees  many  of  the  Boston  men  who  go  out 
into  the  countiy  to  steep.  The  noUy,  chunorous  Whigs  never  hod 
much  political  liking  for  me.  I  was  not  Bofficientljr  BubBervient  to 
party  discipline.  .  .  . 

It  seems  a  great  pity  now  that  I  had  not  formally  declined  being 
a  candidate  before  this  outbreak.  Then  I  could  have  stood  my 
ground,  and  bade  them  defiance  before  the  people ;  nor  sbonld  I 
have  any  doubt,  under  ench  circumstances,  what  their  decision 
would  be.  But  now  there  ia  so  much  in  what  you  Bay  about  my 
decUuIng  looking  like  foar,  or,  at  any  rate,  being  construed  into 
fear,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  thingB,  I  hate  to  do  it.  Still, 
if  it  lias  got  to  be  done  before  a  nominating  convention  meets, 
perhaps  it  should  be  done  before  long.  It  will  be  hardly  safe  for 
any  convention  to  act  before  the  close  of  tho  sesdon  of  Congress ; 
for  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  bow  things  are  to  be  lefl  at  the  end 
of  it. 

.  .  .  Your  friendship  seems  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  now, 
in  my  need,  than  when,  in  fbnner  days,  I  knew  it  to  be  worth  so 
much. 

Yours  most  truly, 

HOBACE  HANN. 


. .  We  are  now  debating  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill  in  tho  House.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  any  one  of  the  excit- 
ing questions  will  be  taken  up.  On  those  questions,  the  old 
parties  are  greatly  divided;  and  many  members  act  upon  their  own 
judgment,  or  with  reference  to  tiie  wishes  of  their  constituents  at 
home.  There  is  a  party,  however,  which  is  determined  to  support 
the  Administration,  without  further  inquiry.  The  truth  is,  the 
Blave-power  of  the  Soutb  and  the  money-power  of  tho  North  have 
struuk  hands.  The  one  thieatena  the  Union  r  the  other  yields,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  fear  of  disunion,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tuning  the  profits  of  trade  and  of  getting  a  new  tariff.  The  whole 
mercantile  press  of  Boston  is  nndor  the  influence  of  this  power. 
They' either  como  out  decidedly,  and  denounce  every  thing  and 
everybody  that  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  more  moD^,  at  what- 
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over  sacrifice  of  human  liberty,  like  the  "Courier,"  "Advertiser,"  and 
"Post,**  or  like  the  other  papers,  the  "Traveller,"  the  "Mercantile 
Journal,"  &c.,  they  maintain  silence  on  the  subject  while  the  enemy 
is  at  work.  The  "  Courier  "  is  the  most  spiteful  and  virulent  against 
me.  They  cannot  reason  me  down ;  so  they  try  to  ridicule  me 
down.     They  copy  from  the  "Springfield  Republican." 

Aug.  19.  .  .  .  We  have  no  indications  yet  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
done  with  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill.  The  subject  presents  some 
points  of  real  difficulty.  Different  views  will  be  taken  of  the  same 
facts,  according  to  the  party  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 
We  are  in  trying  times;  but  I  never  felt  my  mind  clearer  and 
stronger  to  do  the  right,  and  defy  consequences. 

Aug.  20.  Since  the  children  of  Mammon  have  opened  their 
batteries  upon  me,  Downer  writes  me  frequently,  and  says  the 
wisest  things  about  political  and  personal  affairs.  He  is  so  much 
ahead  of  the  age,  that  very  few  will  appreciate  him.  He  seems  not 
to  have  any  power  to  lead  or  create  a  party ;  but  he  has  more 
wisdom  than  foui^fifths  of  those  who  constitute  parties.  He  proves 
all  tlio  good  things  I  have  ever  thought  of  him. 

Aug.  23.  I  stay  at  home  this  morning  to  write  to  you.  I  long 
to  be  at  home ;  but  the  time  of  our  departure  cannot  be  seen  by 
any  political  astronomer.  There  is  a  probability  that  we  shall  come 
to  some  of  the  exciting  questions  this  week.  We  are  as  ready  now 
to  meet  them  as  we  ever  shall  be.  The  great  influence  of  Mr. 
Webster  Ls  broupjht  witli  full  force  'jo  bear  against  all  security  for 
freedom  in  the  Territories.  His  name,  his  reputation  for  talent,  and, 
above  all,  his  power  of  patronage  and  influence  in  the  Grovemment, 
tell  with  prodigious  force  upon  all  measures.  His  going  into  the 
cabinet  may  be  tlic  salvation  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration ;  but 
it  is  even  more  likely  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
See  what  comes  of  intellect  without  morality  ! 

We  had  another  furious  storm  last  night.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
last,  —  the  one  in  which  Sumner's  brother  and  Margaret  Fuller  were 
lost ;  and,  when  I  hear  the  winds  howl  and  sweep  so  at  night,  my 
mind  always  goes  out  to  watch  along  the  seashore,  and  then  I 
cannot  but  see  what  the  next  papers  relate  of  disaster  and  death. 
I  always  had  a  special  horror  £ar.  a  shipwreck.     It  seems  to  me  the 
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most  terrible  form  of  death  tbat  U  not  ignominiouB.  If,  however, 
—  and  I  often  have  a  vivid  iotellectaal  perception  of  this,  —  we 
regarded  death  as  we  ahoutd,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  dreadful 
spectre  that  it  now  is.  How  much  of  this,  in  all  afte^life,  must 
depend  upon  education ! 

WAsniNOTOv,  Aug.  ai,  1860. 
S.  Downer,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  only  question  on  which  the  siaeere  friend? 
of  freedom  here  have  any  doubt  b  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill.  Most 
of  ns,  I  think,,  will  go  against  this  as  it  now  is ;  but  suppose  it 
could  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  ita  northern  line  to  that  of  the 
Conjpromise  Bill,  and  suppose  also  we  could  strike  out  the  provision 
which  secnrea  the  right  to  Texas  to  bring  forth  four  tlave  SlaUi, 
what  would  then  bo  your  opinion  about  suffering  it  to  pass,  or  help- 
ing to  pass  iti  This  boundary  properly  settled,  I  think  we  could 
count  upon  ail  the  rest  as  free  territory. 

I  see  the  "  New-Bedford  Siandard,"  a  Democratic  Free*>il  paper, 
comes  out  for  the  boundary  oM  it  it.  So  does  the  "Nantucket 
Inquirer."  So,  lam  told,  does  the  "Ploughman,"  a  neutral  paper. 
Doubtless  the  Whig  papers  will  generally  come  out  for  it. 

There  is  to  be  a  competition  between  the  old  Hunkers  of  both 
parties  for  Southern  support.  On  this  Tesao  boundary  question, 
I  prophesy  they  will  carry  the  country  with  them.  On  the  Terri- 
torial questions,  country  or  no  country,  I  will  never  go  with  them. 
Elither  no  Territorial  govemmenta,  or  governments  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  in  them. 

nease  give  me,  as  sooa  as  you  can,  your  opinion  on  the  bounda* 
ly  matter,  and  I  shall  prepare  myself  for  doing  what,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  seems  to  be  best  for  the  cause. 

Your  last'  letter  was  very  gratifying.     You  seem  to  me  to  take 
the  most  just,  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical  view  of  things. 
In  great  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

HORACE  HANN. 

WjlBHiKGToa,  Ang.  26, 1860. 

I  must  say,  mg  dear  Downer,  for  the  friendliness  of  your  letters 
tarns  the  esteem  and  regard  which  I  have  always  had  for  you  into 
afibction. 
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Your  view  of  the  difficulty  of  m;  case  corresponda  exactly  with 
mine.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  catch,  "  I  oarea  for  nobody,  and 
nobody  cares  for  me,"  is  perfectly  true  when  applied  to  parties. 
No  party  has  felt  that  I  was  in  full  communion  with  it.  The 
"  communication,"  ns  the  magnetizeTS  Bay,  has  not  been  established. 
They  may  have  believed,  wliat  always  was  and  always  will  be  true, 
(hat.  while  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  their  principles,  I  would  not 
soil  myself  to  their  partisan  schemes.  Honce,  in  a  crisis  like  this, 
they  feel  that  I  am  not  the  man  for  them. 

From  ail  that  I  leam,  I  am  led  to  suppose,  that,  while  eyery  thing 
b  done  against  mo  that  can  be  done  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
there  is  a  state  of  entire  quiescence  in  the  upper.  From  those 
parte  of  the  district  which  are  in  Plymouth  and  Middlesex  Couo- 
tiee,  I  hear  almost  nothing.  I  have  letters  from  difiercnt  parts  of 
the  State  which  are  as  complimentary  as  my  most  partial  frieiLds 
could  de^re.  They  speak  of  the  universal  disaffection  there  is 
towards  Webster,  and  of  the  sympathy  there  is  for  mc.  But  these 
are  away  from  commercial  and  manufacturing  localities.  In  snch 
resorts,  and  among  men  engaged  m  business,  who  are  susceptible 
on  the  Mammon  sido  of  their  nature,  I  suppose  Webster  is  all- 
powerful.  Never  was  a  greater  influence  exerted  than  his  friends 
are  exerting  now,  hero  ns  well  as  at  home ;  and  I  think  that  the 
Territories  have  as  good  a  chance  to  come  in  without  the  proviso  as 
California  has  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Mends  of  freedom  at  home  to  take  ai^ 
but  the  most  general  positions  now. 

Within  the  coming  month,  there  will  be  developments  which  will 
have  deci^ve  influences  upon  parties  and  individuals.  No  convoB< 
tions  should  bo  held  till  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  We 
shall  then  see  what  foo  we  have  to  meet,  and  what  weapons  we 
have  to  fight  with. 

On  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
something,  though  not  much  at  length.  Texas  has  been  allowed  to 
slide  or  steal  into  possession  of  a  great  extent  of  territory  to  which 
she  has  no  right, — all,  or  almost  all,  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
lUo  Grande,  from  the  Gulf  up  to  New  Mexico.  The  New-Mexic&nB, 
by  fixing  the  boundary  in  their  consUtu^n  at  82"  en  the  east 
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idde  of  the  Bio  Grande,  have  cut  their  frietwla  off  from  all  attempt 
to  give  them  any  thing  below.  Hj  iinpressioD  is,  that  if  tlie  Tozau 
Boundary  Bill  were  amended  bo  as  Ui  adopt  the  nompromifie  line, 
—  tliat  is,  Btarting  from  twenty  miles  alwve  EI  Paso,  and  going 
north-east  to  the  soulh-west  comer  of  the  Indian  Tenitory. — and  if 
the  provLsion  were  stricken  out  which  gives  Teias  a  right  to  an 
additional  tlnve  State,  it  would  he  best  to  TOte  for  it.  Please  lo 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  this,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  on  whom  to  ixsly  in  these  times.  ...  I 
will  send  yon  one  or  two  lettere,  that  yon  may  see  what  people  say 
to  me.  .  .  .  Please  return  these  letters  to  me.  I  receive  any 
umount  of  this  kind,  —  much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  news- 
paper abuse. 

Yours  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 


WASHUtOTOH,  Aug.  28, 18G0. 

Mt  hear  Dowses,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  26th  to-day.  We 
are  at  last  at  the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  Texas  Boundary 
Bill  is  up.  The  Omnibus  is  to  be  reconstructed,  or  thcro  will  be  an 
attempt  to  do  it,  and  then  the  Devil  is  to  be  harnessed  in  to  take  it 
through  by  daylight.  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  freedom.  I  Ibar  our 
only  hope  will  ropose  at  last  on  the  Territories  themselves.  A  motion 
is  now  pending  to  amend  the  Boundary  Bill  by  adding  substantially 
the  New-Mexico  and  Utah  Territorial  Bills  to  it.  Then  another 
motion  will  be  made  to  add  California  to  that.  This  ia  the  bait. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  freedom  will  not  venture  to  vote 
Bg;unst  adding  CuUfomia,  so  that  this  amendment  will  be  oa:jily 
efibcted.  But  then,  California  being  on  the  amendment,  it  Is  hoped 
that  this  will  carry  over  a  sufficient  Northern  force  to  sustain  the 
whole ;  that  is,  there  are  men  who  will  not  dare  to  vote  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  without  the  proviso,  who  will  venture  to  face 
their  constituents,  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  can  soy  they  have 
lecured  fi-eedom  to  California.     But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

The  inference  which  you  draw  from  the  entire  silence  of  every 
one  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  city  is  inevitable.  However  painfiil, 
it  forces  itaelf  irresistibly  npon  my  mmd,  Jhavenotajnendamony 
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them.  While  T  seemed  prosperous,  and  had  the  leading  men  of  the 
puhlic  on  my  side,  they  professed  friendship ;  but  now,  when  I  am 
away,  and  when  a  most  extraordinary  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
has  exposed  me  to  the  raking  fire  of  all  the  sons  of  Mammon  and 
all  the  sycophants  of  power,  I  see  that  they  are  as  heedless  of  me, 
ray  character,  my  interests,  my  feelings,  as  though  I  were  one  of 
the  slaves  whom  they  are  willing  should  be  created.  It  is  sadden- 
ing, disheartening.  I  feel  it  for  myself  some  :  I  feel  it  for  human 
nature  more.  But  will  I  ask  them  to  come  to  my  rescue,  and 
fulfil  the  promise  which  years  of  intimacy  and  of  professions  have 
made  ?  No  :  I  will  perish  before  I  will  beg.  And  as  for  this  war 
in  favor  of  liberty,  and  against  its  contemners,  high  or  low,  I  will 
pray  Grod  for  life  and  strength  to  carry  it  on  while  I  live,  and  for 
the  spirit  that  will  bequeath  it  to  my  children  when  I  die. 

Yours  ever  and  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Auo.  28. 

The  moneyed  interest  of  the  South  protects  slavery;  and  the 
moneyed  interest  at  the  North,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  or 
wherever  cotton  is  manufactured,  sympathizes  with  that  at  the 
South.  One  wants  slaves  to  produce  ih^  cotton  :  the  other  wants 
many  slaves  to  make  cotton  cheap.     Hence  they  go  together  as  far 

as  they  dare ;  and  our  friend said  to  somebody,  he  *'  didn't 

care  a  damn  if  there  was  another  slave  State/'  —  so  much  has  the 
love  of  money  gangrened  his  generous  soul ! 

At  last  the  cominu^,  or  hand-to-hand  fight,  has  come.  The  Texas 
Boundary  Bill  is  before  us.  A  very  good  spirit  seems  to  exist  this 
morning ;  that  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  joking  and  laughing 
going  on  all  over  the  house.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  persons  are  prolific  of  hon-jnots  when  about  to  be  hung. 

Auo.  29. 

The  first  question  about  the  Boundary  Bill  was,  "  Shall  it  be 
rejected  V  ''  This  wa.s  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  very  large  vote ; 
all  its  friends  as  it  stands  in  its  present  shape,  and  all  who  thought 
it  could  be  put  by  amendments  into  an  acceptable  ehape,  voting 
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in  the  negative.  Every  one  voted  in  t}ie  negative,  except  thosi:  wfao 
yrero  detcnuinod  to  go  against  the  bill  at  all  events.  Then  cane  an  * 
amendment  to  attach  the  New-Mexico  and  Utah  Bills.  This  ia  now 
pending.  Should  it  provail,  then  anotber  amendment  will  be  offered 
h)  attach  the  California  Bill  to  it;  and  tbis  will  reconstruct  the 
Omnibus. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  manage  the  case,  as  by  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  to  prevent  ua  from  taking  a  direct  volo  on  the 
Wihnot  Proviso,  and  thus  save  some  of  the  Northern  doughfaces 
from  the  odium  which  a  direct  adverse  vote  on  that  question  would 
inflict.  The  Speaker,  being  in  favor  of  the  bills,  will  recognize  the 
right  men  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  help  forward  the  meusitre.  I 
have  the  greatest  fears  that  all  is  lost. 

Sept.  2. 

Yoo  may  expect,  notwithstanding  what  Miss says,  that  Mr. 

E will  voto  with  the  Northern  proslavery  men,  and  help  decide 

all  the  great  questions  now  pending  aguimit  uB.  He,  liko  all  the 
rest,  will  be  artful ;  and,  when  ho  finds  a  chance  to  cast  a  vote 
against  slavery  which  will  do  slavery  no  harm,  he  will  be  glad  to 
improve  it ;  but  in  the  essentials  be  will  go  for  them.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  Mr.  Webster's  course  will  be 
seen  in  tbo  true  light ;  but  it  will  not  be  till  after  the  mUcbief  U 
done,  and  then  only  individuals  wUl  be  TlndicaUd,  while  tbo  cause 
will  be  ruined. 

Sept.  4. 

Wo  bad  two  or  three  proslaveiy  speeches  yesterday,  and  wo  have 
been  taking  some  veiy  interesting  questions  this  morning.  This 
whole  question  has  become  so  complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
pkin  it.  It  cannot  be  done  by  letter.  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  chance 
soon  to  do  it  orally.  ...  I  wish  every  night  that  you  could  see  oar 
Runsets.  I  get  no  time  to  read  or  to  write.  To  keep  up  with  the 
busneas  of  the  House,  to  prepare  myself  so  as  to  know  how  to  vote 
conscientiously,  occupies  my  whole  Ume.  If  I  would  vote  with  the 
party,  or  vote  without  knowing  any  tbing  upon  what  I  vote,  it 
would  save  me  a  great  deal  of  time.  We  have  just  voted  to  commit 
die  Texas  Boundary  BiU  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Sute  vS  the  Union.    This  gives  ns  a  cbanoe  to  anwnd  it,  and  pot 
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it  in  a  better  shape.  The  friends  of  freedom  all  voted  for  this;  and 
many  who  do  not  care  for  freedom,  but  who  must  vote  as  they  did, 
jomed  us,  so  that  we  prevailed  by  101  to  99. 

Sept.  6. 

I  had  no  letter  from  you  last  night,  nor  eke  this  morning.  I  am 
80  sure  that  you  never  fail,  that  I  always  convict  the  railroads  or 
postmasters,  and  condemn  them. 

I  had  a  sad  day  yesterday.  The  day  before,  Mr.  Boyd's  amend- 
ment, giving  a  Territorial  Government  to  New  Mexico,  not  only 
without  a  proviso  against  slavery,  but  with  an  express  provision,  that, 
when  States  are  erected,  they  may  be  slave  States  if  they  wish,  was 
voted  down;  but  yesterday  that  vote  was  reconsidered.  Then 
Massachusetts  members  went  for  it,  although  our  Legislature,  the 
last  of  last  April,  expressed  the  most  decided  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, and  although,  before  this  new  Administration,  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  takes  so  conspicuous  a  part,  the  whole  North,  with  the 

exception  of  a  part  of  the  cities,  was  against  it.     Mr.  E has 

voted  steadily  and  uniformly  for  slavery.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  fixed 
law,  in  my  mind,  to  have  no  faith  in  men  who  make  money  their  god. 
It  is  amazing  into  what  forms  the  human  mind  may  be  shaped. 
Here  are  twenty,  perhaps  thirty,  men  from  the  North  in  this  House, 
who,  before  Gen.  Taylor's  death,  would  have  sworn,  like  St.  Paul, 
not  to  eat  nor  drink  until  they  had  voted  the  proviso,  who  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  turn  about,  defy  the  instructions  of  their 
States,  take  back  their  own  declarations  a  thousand  times  uttered, 
and  vote  against  it.  It  is  amazing ;  it  is  heart-sickening.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  I  know  no  other  way  but  through  the  cause  in 
which  I  have  so  long  worked.  May  God  save  our  children  from 
being,  in  their  day,  the  cause  of  such  comments  by  others  ! 

P.  S.  —  It  is  two  o'clock,  and  the  infernal  bill  lias  just  passed. 
Dough,  if  not  infinite  in  quantity,  is  infinitely  soft.  The  North  is 
again  disgracefully  beaten,  —  most  disgracefully. 

Sept.  8, 1860. 

Texas  has  not  a  particle  of  rightful  claim  to  all  the  north-western 
region  this  bill  contends  for ;  but  she  has  passed  a  law  claiming  it, 
and  threatens  to  make  war  upon  the  Union  if  her  claim  is  noi 
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allowed.  Aa  extra  eossion  of  hor  Icgislaturo  Is  now  in  being.  Her 
governor  rccommonds  that  she  ehould  raife  and  eij^uip  mon  to  maruh 
to  Santa  Vi,  and  sabdue  the  people  there  to  her  control  (who  ore 
Mexicans,  aud  who  liate  her) ;  and  the  legislature  is  now  preparing 
means  to  cany,  or  rather  to  Boem  to  cany,  their  threats  into  csecu- 
don.  Our  great  Presidencj-Beekors,  Wel)3ter,  Caaa,  Clay,  &o., 
wish  to  Euccniob  to  hor  claims.  They  cannot  afford  to  offend  any 
party  at  Iho  South,  because  thoy  want  the  votes  of  the  South.  The 
South  wants  Texas  to  have  all  this  territory,  because  Texas  is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  proslavery  States  in  the  Union ;  and,  if  any  part 
of  the  territory  is  set  off  to  New  Mexico,  they  say  it  may  eventually 
be  free.  Those  who  think  their  party  will  gain  eoinething  by 
yielding  to  this  false  chnm  of  Texas  go  for  it  with  their  leadetB. 
Texas  would  not  relinquish  an  inch  of  it  but  for  money :  therefore 
it  is  proposed  to  g^vo  her  ten  millions  of  dolkra  to  buy  hor  off. 
It  is  the  most  outrageous  piece  of  swindling  ever  practised.  In 
reality,  we  give  her,  by  this  bonndaiy,  a  hundred  tfaousand  more 
square  miles  than  she  owns,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  besides. 
President  Taylor  meant  to  mdntain  the  rights  of  the  country ;  and, 
if  he  had  lived,  we  should  have  tried  strength  with  the  miserable 
braggarts  of  Texas  ;  but,  since  his  death,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Administration  is  changed,  and  with  that,  owing  to  their  power  and 
patronage,  Congress  is  demoralized,  and  the  bill  has  passed,  and  the 
Territories  have  governments  without  any  prohibition  of  slavery. 
California  is  admitted  as  a  ^ree  State ;  and  that  Is  all  the  compenssr 
Uon  we  have. 

I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  disgusted  at  the  wickedness  of  men. 

eett.  e. 

Eureka  !  Eureka !  or  at  least  almott  Enreka  !  The  House  has 
passed  a  resolution  this  morning  to  adjourn  three  weeks  from  to-day. 
It  must  be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate  ;  but  I  tlunk  they  ore  tired 
enough  to  go  homo,  and  that  it  will  not  be  postponed  longer.  This 
will  bring  it  to  the  very  lost  day  of  the  month,  and  I  shall  almost 
count  the  hours  till  it  comes. 

Read  Mr.  Underwood's  speech  on  the  Texas  Bonndaiy  Bill,  and 
onderjtond  it,  and  you  need  read  nothing  else  on  the  sabjeot. 
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Tlie  politicians  and  the  Texas  bond-holders  had  a  sort  of  puolio 
frolic  on  Saturday  evening,  after  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Utah,  was  passed.  Texas  stock,  which,  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 
was  not  worth  more  than  ^ve  or  six  cents  on  the  dollar,  will  now  be 
worth  one  dollar  and  five  or  six  cents  !  This  bill  appropriates  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  Think,  then,  what  immense  and  corrupt 
influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  decision  of  this 
freedom-or-slavery  question ! .  .  .  One  of  the  most  extreme  antislavery 
meti  in  all  the  North,  who  had  given  the  strongest  pledges,  made 
the  most  emphatic  declarations,  and  defied  all  consequences  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner,  went  over  as  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  voted  on  the  proslavery  side 
ever  since.  lie  has  been  talking  for  some  time  about  going  to 
California,  and,  this  morning,  has  notified  the  House  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  started  for  New  York.  See  if,  before  six  months  have 
elapsed,  he  does  not  have  an  office.  It  wrings  my  heart  to  see  such 
venality. 

West  Roxbury,  Sept.  9,  1850. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  suppose  that  any  word  of  commendation  which  I 
could  utter  would  seem  to  you  as  a  very  doubtful  compliment ;  for, 
if  it  is  a  desirable  thing  laudari  a  viro  laudato,  it  b  undesirable 
to  be  praised  by  a  viro  odioso.  Still,  I  cannot  help  saying  to  you 
how  much  I  honor  and  esteem  you  for  the  services  you  have  ren- 
dered to  your  country  and  mankind  since  you  entered  Congress. 
I  thought,  at  the  time  you  first  went  there,  you  would  find  more 
trouble  there  than  with  the  Boston  schoolmasters  and  such  poor 
things  as  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  It  seems  to  me,  not  only  that  you 
have  done  a  great  service  by  your  specclies  on  slavery,  but  by  what 
you  have  done  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster.  Excuse  mo  for  say- 
in"-  so ;  but  there  ai-e  some  things  in  your  Notes  which  it  grieved 
me  to  see  there.  They  weakened  your  position ;  they  gave  your 
doubtful  friends  an  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  Webster's  side; 
and  to  your  real  foes  thoy  gave  an  oi)portunity  of  making  out  a 
case  before  the  public.  Still,  to  candid  men,  it  must  be  plain,  from 
your  Notes,  that  Mr.  Webster  is  exceedingly  base.     In  doing  this, 
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you  hnTO  doao  a  great  service.  Webster  haa  often  been  attacked, 
hut  almost  wholly  by  political  rivals  or  mere  partisans,  neither  of 
wbom  were  Nincere  in  the  chaises  against  hira.  Tou  attack  him  on 
moral  grounds.  I  think  your  attack  must  dittturb  him  more  than 
all  over  written  against  him  before  now.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
you  nro  continually  or  often  attacked  yourself,  your  language  mis- 
interpreted, your  motives  assailed.  Tbero  is  nobody  to  defend 
you.  Some  cannot ;  otbers  daro  not.  Then  some  of  the  men  you 
have  relied  upon  were  never  wortliy  of  your  confidence,  and  will  d« 
nothing.  You  have  crossed  the  path  of  some  selfish  men  by  your 
theories  of  benevolence,  and  mortified  them  by  your  awn  life ;  and 
they  will  pay  you  for  both.  Some  men  would  gladly  have  written 
in  your  defence  ;  but  they  would  only  bring  you  into  trouble.  You 
saw  how  "  Codua  Alos.indricus, "  in  the  "Advertiser,"  tried  to 
couple  you  with  mo ;  and  you  doubtless  appreciated  the  benevolence 
of  the  attempt.  I  write  to  you  chiefly  to  suggest  to  ynu,  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  write  another  letter  (o  your 
wmstituenta,  on  the  itale  of  the  counlnj.  the  conduct  of  public 
men  (above  all,  of  Webster),  and  your  own  rektions  to  the  wicked 
measures  of  tlie  past  Congress.  It  seems  to  mo  you  might,  in  this 
way,  orient  yourself  licfore  the  public,  and  give  them  a  good  deal 
of  information  which  they  need  and  want.  I  suppose,  of  course,  you 
knew  the  attempt  made  in  Boston  (and  by  a  few  in  New  York)  to 
defeat  your  election  this  autumn.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  thought 
of  by  some  men  for  your  successor.  Such  a  letter  us  you  might 
write  would  settle  that  matter. 

I  beg  you  not  to  answer  this  letter,  which  will  only  occupy  your 
time ;  but  believe  mo  tmly  your  friend  and  servant, 

THEO.  PARKER. 


This  is  Tuesday,  my  black-chalk  day ;  for,  on  this  day,  I  got  no 
letter  from  home.  The  House  is  now  discu.ssing  the  question, 
whether  the  representatives  from  California  shall  lie  admitted  as 
members  of  the  House.  They  aro  objected  to  bccauss  they  were 
chosen  by  the  people  long  before  CaUfomia  became  a  State.  The 
bill  to  admit  California  was  agned  by  the  President  yoat«nlay.  aod 
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• 
ibeso  claimants  wcro  chosen  nearly  a  year  ago  :  so  that  they  wor6 
chosen  to  represent  a  State  before  there  was  any  such  State. 

What  a  mighty  country  ours  is  !  It  has  all  the  means  of  great- 
ness but  intelligence  and  integrity.  In  these  how  deficient  it  is  ! 
I  hope  God  will  let  us  live  through  our  youthful  follies  and  vices, 
as  he  does  some  individuals ;  and  that,  later  in  life,  something  may 
be  done  to  atone  for  the  follies  of  these  early  days. 

The  time  for  our  adjournment  is  fixed.  Then  —  oh  then  !  I 
will  not  think  too  much  of  what  may  lie  between  me  and  my  hopes. 

Sept.  12. 

What  I  wished  to  tell  you  yesterday  was  what  Miss  Dix  had 
just  told  me  about  her  hospital  in  Now  Jersey.  One  gentleman 
has  given  money  enough  —  several  hundred  dollars  —  to  place  a 
fountain  in  the  yard  ;  another  to  buy  a  magic  lantern  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  patients  ;  and  she  had  just  asked  a  Mr.  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  to  give  her  money  for  a  library,  and  he  had  given 
it.  So  she  was  all  smiles  and  delight  when  I  saw  her.  Think  of 
her  going  round,  first  to  establish  hospitals;  then  to  fill  them,  and  to 
take  care  of  them ;  and  then  to  enrich  them  with  libraries  and 
apparatus,  and  beautify  them  with  embellishments  ! 

I  have  been  writing  so  far  while  the  clerk  was  calling  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill,  —  an  outrageous  bill ;  not  so 
bad  as  the  one  I  denounced  in  my  second  letter,  but  one  which 
will  make  abolitionists  by  battalions  and  regiments. 

It  has  just  passed  by  a  vote  of  105  to  73,  —  an  enormous 
majority.  I  think  this  bill  will  inflame  the  country  more  than  the 
Territorial  bills  ;  but  I  do  not  know  but  the  nerve  of  the  country 
has  been  so  often  excited,  that  it  has  lost  its  susceptibility.  I  can- 
not speak  with  any  composure  of  this  series  of  dialjolical  measures. 
What  makes  it  all  so  temble  Ls,  that  these  bills  passed  by 
treachery,  —  the  grossest  treachery  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  do 
directly  the  opposite  thing.  I  wish  I  had  my  former  force  with 
which  to  curse  the  measures,  if  not  the  men  ! 

WAsniNGTON,  Sept.  10,  lft.10. 
My  dear  Downer,  — ...  You  see  all  is  gone.     The  influence 
of  the  Administration  became  all-powerful      E voted  in  com- 
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mittee  against  the  WUmot  Proviso,  direct.    D was  swept  nway. 

Ho  voted  on  the  first  day  against  tlio  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  vhon  it 
was  atone ;  and  tho  next  day  ia  fiiTOr  of  it,  with  New  Mesico  at- 
tached. Thero  will  be  the  most  vigorous  efforts  te  wheel  the  Whiga 
into  line.  Will  they  wheel'?  All  motives  on  the  surface  will 
prompt  them  to  do  so.  Thousands  will  say, "  What  can  we  do  better? 
It  is  pnst :  it  cannot  be  remedied.  Abandon  the  past,  and  go  fbi 
the  future."  This  will  be  the  superficial  argument ;  but  I  mistake 
if  the  Whig  party  has  not  received  a  veand  from  which  it  will 
never  recover.      Good-by  I 

Ever  yours, 

HORACE  MASN 


Wabbisotoh,  Sept.  13,  ISAO 
S.  DowHEK,  Esq. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir,  — Is  it  true  dist  you  say,  or  that  you  have  been 
informed,  that  I  have  written  any  apologetic  or  any  explanatory  oi 
deprecatory  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Boston  Bee,"  which  he  ii 
privately  showing  t 

It  certainly  shows  native  genius  when  men  con  build  so  large  a 
superstructure  of  falsehood  on  so  small  a  foundation  of  truth.  I 
irill  tell  you  the  whole  story,  so  that  you  may  see  bow  big  a  Inrd 
can  bo  hatched  out  of  a  small  egg. 

Some  time  during  the  present  sesuon,  —  I  think,  last  mntor,  — 

one  of  the  editore  of  the  "  Bee,"  Mr,  R ,  called  on  me  here.   I 

saw  him  several  times,  and  ho  appeared  friendly,  and  our  interviews 
were  agreeable  ;  that  is,  to  me.  He  asked  some  favor  of  me,  which 
I  gladly  rcndercd.  He  then  expressed  his  thanks,  quite  as  warmly 
aa  I  could  have  desired ;  told  me  that  his  paper  had  done  me  m- 
justice  formerly  (during  my  eontrovony  with  the  Boston  sohoolma&' 
ters)  ;  said  he  resisted  it  at  the  time,  but  was  overcome  by  his  part 
ners ;  and  then  expressed  to  mo,  in  strong  terms,  his  regrot  for  the 
injury  that  had  been  done  me.  I  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  at 
the  time,  I  had  felt  the  injusdce,  hut  that  the  occasion  had  passed 
away,  and  with  it  almost  all  recoUection  of  it;  and  that  I  should 
be  none  the  less  ready  to  do  him  a  favor  when  occasion  should  dfer. 

In  July  or  August  last,  when  the  "  Bee  "  pablisbod  that  gioM 
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falsehood,  that  I  (with  others)  had  visited  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  bad 
interfered  to  perauade  him  not  to  appoint  Mr.  Webster  as  a  menaber 

of  his  Cabinet,  the  internews  which  I  had  had  with  Mr.  R , 

his  apology  for  the  wrong  done  me  by  the  "  Bee,"  &c.,  came  to 
my  mind.  At  that  period,  the  **  Bee  "  had,  for  some  time,  beon 
assailing  me  through  what  was  called  a  '*  Washington  correspond- 
ent.'*    Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter 

to  Mr.  R ,  remind  him  of  our  former  intercourse,  and  put  him 

upon  his  bearings  as  a  man  of  honor  and  truth.  I  did  not  know 
his  partners,  and  did  not  wish  to  write  to  them,  or  put  myself  in 
their  hands  in  any  way.    I  thought,  if  I  had  not  entirely  mistaken 

the  character  of  Mr.  R ,  I  would  prevent  further  abuse  and 

falsification  by  appealing  to  him.  I  therefore  wrote  him  the  letter 
marked  private^  or  confidential,  in  which  I  referred  to  our  former 
interview,  reminded  liim  of  his  apology,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
for  the  course  t«ken  in  charging  me  with  what  I  had  not  done. 
There  was  not  a  word  in  the  letter  which  a  gentleman  might  not 
write  or  receive  ;  nothing  clandestine,  nothing  partisan ;  no  threats 

for  anjrer,  no  intercessions  for  favor.     Not  knowin^jr  Mr.  E/ 's 

partners,  and  jit  the  same  time  knowing  how  such  things  get  dis- 
torted and  misrepresented  and  falsified  when  they  pass  through  a 
partisan  medium,  I  wrote  to  him  alone ;  and  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  he  should  show  the  letter,  even  to  his  partners.  Certainly,  if  I 
did  not  entirely  mistake  his  character  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  cannot 
have  been  showing  that  letter  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  or 
suggesting  that  there  is  one  idea  in  it  unworthy  of  me,  as  a  man  of 
truth  and  smcerity,  to  feel  or  to  express. 

I  desire,  therefore,  that  you  would  go  to  Mr.  R ,  and,  if  the 

letter  is  in  being,  ask  him  to  show  it  to  you  (for  which  this  is  my 
permission),  and  learn  for  yourself  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
which  I  might  not  write,  or  any  thing  which  would  authorize  him  to 
break  the  seal  of  silence  by  showing  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOBACE  MANN. 
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WABHniGTnH,  Sept  18,  lEfiO. 

My  deak  Dowkkr,  —  I  wrote  you  nothing  about  affairs;  and 
how  could  I  ?  The  atmosphcro  is  ^11  of  treachery.  If  what  was 
done  about  New  Mexico  and  Teias  shocks  every  honest  mind,  what 
will  be  said  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill  ? 

By  the  way,  in  the  "  Boston  Courier  "  of  Tuesday  they  protend 
to  give  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill ;  but  they  wholly  omit  the  clanso 
at  the  cod,  by  which  an  additional  slave  State  is  given  to  Texas. 
So  I  see.  in  the  "  Union  "  of  this  morning,  they  profess  to  ^ve  the 
Fuptivo-shve  Bill,  but  leave  out  from  the  fifth  section  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  and  outrageous  provisions  which  the  bill  contms. 
I  have  6cca  these  bills  quoted  falsely  in  other  Northern  papers.  Is 
this  ignorance,  or  falsehood? 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  this  series  of  measures  strikes  the  Nortb- 
em  mind.  Arc  they  all  dead  in  Massachusetts?  Will  there  be  no 
re-action  ?  or  will  the  Whigs  face  about,  and  go  for  slavery  in  1850, 
as  the  Democrats  did  for  Texas  in  1846?  .  .  . 

We  had  no  chance  to  amend  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill.  It  was 
hardly  anticipated  that  not  a  moment's  debate  or  chance  for  amend- 
ment would  be  allowed.  .  .  . 

If  the  friends  of  freedom  do  not  rally  on  this,  they  are  dead  for 
half  a  century. 

Does  the  "Atlas"  lie  down,  and  take  it  without  one  kick  ?  Do 
all  the  Boston  papers  take  command,  aa  expressed  by  Byron? — 

"Kluthorod) 
For,  tr  70a  don't.  111  la;  <C  on,  bj  Qod  t  ■> 

Yours  ever  and  truly, 

EOBACE  UAKH. 


I  wrote  yon  word  yesterday  what  an  infomal  day's  work  we  did. 
The  Fngidve-slave  Bill  was  driven  through  under  the  gag.  The 
floor  was  assigned  to  >Ir.  Thompson,  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat, 
who  made  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour  long,  and  then  called  for  the 
provious  question,  which  was  sustained ;  and  so  all  posdbility  of  d» 
bate  or  of  amendment  was  precluded. 
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Sept  14.  ...  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Webster  has  any  chance  for 
the  Presidency.  The  South,  having  used  him,  will  fling  him  away. 
But  that  he  neither  does  nor  will  see.  My  own  opinion  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  billing  and  cooing  of  the  heads  of  the  hos- 
tile parties,  there  will  bo  a  deadly  fight  between  them  ere  long. 
They  have  united  to  settle  this  question  satisfactorily  to  the  South, 
so  that  they  might  challenge  Southern  votes.  It  has  been  a  com- 
petition for  political  power,  stimulated,  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
by  the  venality  growing  out  of  the  Texas  ten  millions. 

Sept.  15.  There  has  been  a  very  sharp  debate  in  the  Senate,  in 
which  the  Southern  men  have  rode  and  overrode  Mr.  Winthrop, 
and  hunted  up  all  the  ugly  things  they  could  say  about  Massachu- 
setts, and  pitched  them  at  him.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Winthrop  has 
sustained  himself  very  well.  He  ought  to  have  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  or  at  least  to  have  repelled  the  intruders  from  his  own  terri- 
tory. When  we  speak  of  the  South  as  they  are,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  ransack  our  old  history ;  and  whatever  they  can  find  either 
against  the  law  of  toleration  as  we  now  consider  it,  or  the  duties  of 
humanity  as  a  higher  civilization  exemplifies  and  expounds  them, 
they  bring  forward.  They  have  never  yet  been  properly  answered. 
K  some  such  man  as  Sumner  was  in  the  seat,  he  would  turn  the 
tables  upon  them. 

The  South  are  more  rampant  than  ever.  They  feel  their  triumph. 
Two  or  three  times  within  the  last  week,  the  **  Union,"  the  South- 
em  Democratic  organ  here,  has  declared,  that,  if  such  or  such  a 
thing  is  done,  the  Union  will  totter  to  its  centre.  Her  interminable 
cry  will  now  be,  if  she  cannot  have  her  own  way,  that  the  Union  is 
tumbUng  to  pieces.  We  are  to  have  this  idea  of  dissolution  as  the 
supplement  for  all  argument,  and  the  arsenal  of  all  weapons.  There 
is  a  momentary  lull ;  but  the  presidency-seekers  will  soon  open  a 
deadly  fire  upon  each  other. 


Sept.  16. 


I  have  just  come  from  the  library,  in  one  of  whose  alcoves  sits 
Miss  Dix,  and  fills  the  members  that  she  calls  about  her  with 
her  divine  magnetism.  When  I  see  her  and  some  others,  how 
I  do  long  to  have  her  portion  of  the  human  race  rise  to  their  trae 
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condition !  I  am  for  "  woman's  iight§,"  in  the  highest  seuse  it 
the  word  ;  not  for  her  being  mado  a  politician,  a  soldier,  a  judge, 
or  a  president,  but  for  her  entering  that  glorious  sphere  of  benevo- 
lence which  Nature  has  opened,  but  which  the  selfishness  and  ehort- 
dghtedneaa  of  men  have  hitherto  closed  up.  .  .  .  She  is  full  of 
anxiety  about  her  bill  now  before  Congress.  She  reminds  me  of 
my  old  anxiety  for  some  of  my  edncodonal  meoBores;  and  in  this 
partjcokrly,  that  I  see,  that,  as  soon  as  she  con  accomplish  her  pres- 
ent plans,  sho  has  others  lying  behind,  and  ready  to  be  brought 
forward  to  take  the  placo  of  the  sacceasfiil  ones. 

One  fortnight  from  to-day,  wa  close  ! 

I  hope  to  have  but  one  more  black  Tuesday  in  this  place.  .  .  . 

Sep*,  it. 

There  is  a  great  rush  here  of  the  Tariff  party.  Mr.  Wobsl^r  has 
held  ont  the  idea  all  summer,  that,  if  we  would  surrender  liberty, 
the  South  would  withhold  their  opposition  to  a  tariff.  This  is  the 
idea  that  has  worked  such  a  wonderful  change  in  Boston,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  State  connected  by  business  with  it ;  and  almost 
all  parts  of  the  State  arc  so  connected.  It  is  the  pocuuiary  senso- 
rium,  and  the  nerves  reach  to  all  the  extremities ;  for  it  is  within 
twelve  hours  of  evciy  part  of  the  State  t^  railroads,  Sk.  This  idea, 
therefore,  that  money  is  to  be  made  by  a  settlement  of  the  difficulUes 
in  iavor  of  slavery,  has  been  the  corrupting  idea  of  the  year,  and  it 
has  worked  its  way  with  prodigious  efficacy.  Several  attempts  have 
Iteen  made  to  get  a  tariff  measure  through ;  but,  ds  yet,  all  have 
failed.  I  suppose  this  to  bo  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a  flock- 
ing hero  now  from  Lowell  and  Boston.  How  disgraceful  it  is !  and 
yet,  if  these  motives  were  exposed,  they  would  first  be  denied,  and 
then  the  author  of  the  charge  would  be  sacrificed.  It  is  a  corrupt 
state  of  affairs ;  but  I  think  not  all  who  are  engaged  in  it  either  see 
or  feel  how  base  it  is. 

It  ia  this  class  of  people  who  an  making  the  outcry  agunst  me. 

WAnraoTos,  Sept  ai,  ISSO. 
Rot.  8.  J.  Mat. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  — ...  Yon  have  seen  how  Webet«rism  overridoa 
ereiy  thing  in  Boeton.    A  Urge  portion  of  the  votev*  in  mjdiBtciot 
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belong  in  Boston,  and  have  no  sympathies  or  interests  but  in  Bostoii* 

and  only  come  out  into  the  country  to  sleep  and  TOte.     They  are 

exciting  an  opposition  to  me,  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  and 

Webster's  money.     Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  long  ago  have 

positively  declined  to  be  a  candidate  again.     The  posture  of  afiairs 

may  compel  mo  to  withhold  the  execution  of  this  purpose.  ...  I 

have  no  heart  to  write  a  word  on  the  course  of  things  in  Congress 

this  session.     The  slaveholders  have  overthrown  principles,  and  pat 

them  to  rout  as  Napoleon  did  armies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MAKN. 

Sept.  19, 1850. 

A  Mr.  Ycnablc,  of  North  Carolina,  is  making  a  speech  against 
any  special  efforts  to  colonize  Liberia.  He  thinks  the  negro  settle- 
ments there  will  fail ;  that  the  settlers  are  incapable  of  civilization, 
and  will  soon  relapse  into  barbarism.  This  is  a  fine  commentary 
upon  that  view  of  the  special  providences  which  justifies  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery  in  this  country  for  these  hundred  years,  in  order 
to  return  the  race  to  the  land  from  which  it  came,  and  thus  intro- 
duce or  transfer  our  civilization  into  that  region  of  the  earth  ! 

The  days  wear  away  beautifully.  Ought  any  one  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  desire  the  lapse  of  time  ?  .  .  . 

SXFT.  so. 

It  is  truly  appalling  to  see  the  swarms  of  men  who  come  on  here 
from  the  North  —  and  a  full  proportion  of  them  arc  from  Massa- 
chusetts— to  re-enforce  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers, — cotton, 
woollen,  and  iron  particularly.  Oh,  if  there  were  such  alacrity,  such 
zeal,  such  effort,  for  what  is  good  !  But  though  I  have  no  doubt 
such  a  state  of  society  will  come  at  some  time,  yet  that  time  is  a 
great  way  off.  If  it  is,  then  why  should  we  not  try  to  bring  it 
nearer,  as  we  may  do  ? 

.  .  .  Last  night  I  was  taking  my  accustomed  walk  on  the  terrace, 
when  there  spread  all  over  the  western  horizon  one  of  the  meet 
gorgeous  sunsets  I  ever  beheld.     Then  I  wanted  more  eyes  than 
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mine  to  eoo,  and  more  sensibilities  to  fbel  what  provinon  has  boeo 
made  to  gratify  sentiinents  whose  use  the  mere  ntilitarian  canDot 
pcTCeiye.  The  world  needs  educating  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  which  aro  Btrcwn  around  them.  So  much  beauty  existe 
uoknowD  and  unperceired  I  So  it  is  with  truth ;  so  it  is  iritli 
aSoclion. 

8bft.  SI. 

The  Fugitive^ve  Bill  is  very  much  altered  fram  what  it  ma 
when  originally  offered.  That  bill  made  all  postmasters  in  the 
United  States  judges,  who  might  decide  the  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery.  As  it  stands,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ore  author- 
ized to  appoint  as  many  commissionere  as  they  may  think  fit ;  and 
these  commissionors  are  also  authorized  to  appoint  marshals  (whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  serve  legal  process),  as  many  as  they  see  fit,  for 
making  arrests,  Sk.  :  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  deficiency  of  officers 
to  can^  out  its  neiiirious  purposes.  It  is  a  surrender  complete  and 
abject,  like  those  which  characterized  die  baseness  of  the  couitierv 
in  the  time  of  the  Charleses  and  the  Jameses.  Posterity  will  treat 
the  conduct  of  our  leading  men  as  Macaulay  baa  treated  that  of  the 
sycophants  and  courtiers  of  the  Stuarts. 

Scrt.  3S. 

For  four  or  five  days,  we  have  bad  as  beautiful  weather  here  as 
(an  be  had  anywhere  out  of  Eden. 

We  shall  have  a  crowded  week ;  public  business  pressing,  which 
can  hardly  be  postponed  without  arresdng  the  wheels  of  Government; 
private  claims  urging  attention,  and  seeking  any  sleepy  mood  of  tho 
House  to  steal  in  and  get  something  from  the  full  pockets  of  Uncle 
Sam ;  and  members,  tired,  disgosted,  and  homesick,  deserting  their 
scats,  and  going  home.  In  some  States,  the  elections  will  come  on 
veiy  soon ;  and  such  of  tho  members  as  are  candidates  will  teel  too 
anxious  about  their  own  private  political  fortunes  t«  stay  longer  and 
attend  to  the  public  buuness.  It  will  be  a  most  deplorable  sight, 
such  combinations  of  selfish  interests,  and  such  dissolving  of  com- 
binations ffbcnevcr  new  interests  intervene.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle, 
I  assure  you ;  but  I  am  telling  tales  oat  of  school. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock.    One  week  &kd  this  hour,  do  nutter  what 
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is  going  on,  —  an  orator  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  or  the  Speaker 
himself  with  a  vote  but  half  declared,  —  as  soon  as  twelve  o'clock 
comes,  down  will  come  the  hammer,  and  this  session  of  Congress 
will  be  adjourned.     Let  it  come ! 

Sept.  25,  1860. 

Poor,  dear  Miss  Dix !  Her  bill  has  failed  this  morning  in  the 
House ;  or,  at  least,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  tho 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  from  which  it  cannot  be  re- 
turned should  the  session  continue  for  a  year.  I  went  to  carry  ber 
the  news ;  but  she  has  not  come  up  to  tho  library  to^y. 

Yesterday,  when  her  bill  came  up,  men  were  starting  up  on  all 
aides  with  their  objections ;  but  to^ay  the  point  under  discussion  is, 
to  pay  an  additional  sum  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war  for  ex- 
penses of  coming  homo,  and  almost  all  are  in  favor  of  it.  It  is 
amazing  how  war-mad  all  the  South  and  South-west  are.  Conquest 
and  numbers  constitute  their  idea  of  glory.  Christianity  is  nineteen 
hundred  years  distant  from  them. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  S— 's  letter ;  but  her  letters 
have  a  charm  for  me  always.  I  wonder  how  so  much  poetry  as  she 
has  ever  kept  itself  from  flowing  into  rhyme.  I  am  sure  she  might 
make  her  everlasting  worldly  fortune  by  writing  songs  for  children, 
reasoning  like  a  fairy  on  all  the  realities  and  moralities  of  Efe. 
Hasn't  she  the  word-faculty?  or  what  is  the  reason  she  doesn't  do  it? 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Pierce  has  arrived.*  How  deep  the  feeling  with 
which  we  look  back  upon  perils  escaped  and  the  object  of  our  labors 
secured !  It  must  be  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  we  had  the/ete 
that  "  welcomed '^  him  away.  I  rather  envied  you  your  visit  to 
him.  I  should  really  like  to  hail  him  again.  Why  could  not  the 
old  soul  transmigrate  into  another  body  ?  However,  he  has  done 
his  work,  —  a  great  work ;  one  that  can  never  be  undone.  What  he 
has  done  is  not  the  erection  of  a  structure  that  will  not  increase,  and 
will  decay,  but  it  is  the  planting  and  early  culture  of  a  seed  which 
will  grow,  and  cannot  but  grow,  and  must  protect  other  trees  of  the 
same  healthful  influences   in  their  growth.       "Lame,  cold,  and 

*  Cyras  Pierce,  of  the  West  Newton  Normal  SchooL 
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numb  "  as  be  is,  there  are  few  joniig  meo  that  could  equal  lum  id 
tbe  race. 

It  is  vory  cool  bere,— "autumnal,"  as  you  say;  and  to-day  it  in 
beginning  to  storm.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  you  "  gardeniug; " 
and,  when  you  are  oat,  the  children  are  out  too. 

WAanmoTOH,  Sept.  34,  ISSO. 

Mr  DEAR  DowN£B,  — -I  bavo  but  time  to  say  a  word.  .  .  . 

There  has  just  been  another  desperate  attempt  to  get  a  tariff. 
JIcsscB.  A and  G were  put  forward  to  pioneer  the  meas- 
ure.    Mr.  G moved  to  reconsider  a  bill  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  giving  Canada  vessels  a  right  to  lade  and  unlade  in 
our  portK,  &c.,  so  that  it  might  bo  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  to  ba  there  amended  by  a  tatiff. 
So  the  motion  prevailed.  Then  a  motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  tbe 
table  failed.  Then  came  tho  question  about  committing  with  in- 
Btruetions,  which  fiiilod  by  a  largo  vote.  So  tho  whole  thing 
slumped.  Wc  are  surrounded  by  lobby  members  from  Fennsylv:^ 
nia  and  New  England.  The  men  who  have  been  ready  to  barter 
away  liberty  and  blood  and  souls  for  profits  have  failed  again  mis- 
erably. Mr.  Webster's  promise  made  at  tho  Revere  House,  that,  if 
tho  North  would  go  for  conciliation  (that  is,  the  surruDdur  of  liber- 
ty), they  could  then  have  "  beneficial  legislation  '*  (that  is,  a  tar- 
iff), has  not  been  fulfilled. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  tho  suffering  of  our  laborirg  classes; 
but  there  is  a  Tctribution  in  all  this  which  gratifies  one's  moral 
Beose. 

Qood-by  to  you,  my  fiiend  I 

HORACE  MANN. 

Wmt  Hewtox,  Not.  IB.  1850. 
Mr  DEAR  Mb.  and  Mr8.  Coubb,  —  I  received  your  brief  note 
(rum  London,  dated  Sept.  15;  and  afterwai-ds  your  letter  from 
Edinbut^h  of  Sept.  20.  Tho  letter  gave  me  what  I  must  call  on 
unlawful  pleasure  :  for  it  fully  acquitted  me  of  what  my  own  coo- 
ecicDce  had  long  told  me  I  was  guilty  of;  namely,  neglect  of  you. 
Mjuy  has  often  add  to  me,  "  Now,  my  dear,  you  ntttX  write 
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to  Mr.  Combe; "  and  I  had  as  often  replied,  **  Yes,  I  must  and 
will."  But,  like  all  other  promises,  these  were  made  under  the 
tacit  and  implied  condition  of  possibility.  But  the  possibility  never 
came ;  and,  before  I  get  through,  I  must  tell  you  why.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  your  school ;  which  Mary  and 
I  read  together,  as  we  always  do  every  thing  that  comes  from  your 
pen.  Your  Life  of  Dr.  Combe  was  sent  here  before  I  came  home. 
Mary  began  to  read  it,  but  put  it  off  that  we  might  read  it  together. 
Since  I  came  home,  we  have  begun  it,  and  advanced  nearly  half 
way  in  it ;  but  other  engagements  of  one  kind  and  another  have  in- 
terrupted. I  find  it  very  minute  in  its  details;  so  much  so,  perhaps, 
as  to  be  objectionable  to  the  general  reader :  but  to  me,  who  know 
the  subject  and  the  writer,  and  who  have  such  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  every  thing  they  have  said  or  done,  it  never  loses  its  in- 
terest. I  should  as  soon  complain  of  an  absent  friend  for  giving  me 
all  the  incidents  of  his  fortune,  when,  the  more  of  each  twenty-four 
hours  he  describes,  the  better.  I  like  to  read  his  letters.  I  delight, 
and  profit  too,  in  reading  a  book  which  never  departs  from  the  phren- 
ological dialect,  and  refers  every  thing  to  phrenological  principles. ' 

/   It  is  like  a  review  of  a  delightful  study. 

/  When  fii*st  offered  the  nomination  for  Congress,  I  had  serious 
doubts  about  accepting  it :  but  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and,  while  acting  in  an  official  capa- 
city, I  was  under  the  trammels  of  neutrality  between  all  sects  and 

\  parties.  It  was  just  at  the  crisis  when  the  destiny  of  our  new  Ter- 
ritory of  about  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent  was 
about  to  be  determined.  All  of  human  history  that  I  ever  knew 
i-esjTCcting  the  contest  for  political  and  religious  frcodom,  and  my 
own  twelve-years'  struggle  to  imbue  the  public  mind  with  an  under- 
standing not  merely  of  the  law  but  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty, 
had  so  magnified  in  my  mind  the  importance  of  frce  institutions, 
and  so  intensified  my  horror  of  all  forms  of  slavery,  that  even  the 
imix)rtancc  of  education  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  eclipsed. 
Besides,  my  fidelity  to  principles  had  made  some  enemies,  who, 
to  thwart  me,  would  resist  progress,  but  who,  if  I  were  out  of  the 
way,  would  be  disarmed,  and  would  co-operate  where  they  had  com- 
bated.    .  .  The  commencement  of  the  session  in  December  last  was 


\ 
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full  of  oscitometit.  Wa  voted  throe  veeks  before  wo  succeeded  io 
makiog  cboic«  of  a  Speaker ;  the  issue  being  betmten  freedom  and 
elaveiy,  modified  by  iU  bearing  npon  tho  next  Preaidential  election. 
In  tbc  Senate  thcro  vore  three  men,  Clay,  Webttter,  and  Casg,  each 
one  of  whom  had  staked  body,  reputation,  and  aoul  on  bang  the 
next  President.  In  1848,  Oen.  Case  had  surrendered  all  that  he 
eould  think  of,  as  principle,  for  the  eako  of  winning  the  Southern 
vote.  Clay  had  juat  been  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  Webster  had 
been  thrown  into  the  background,  partly  for  his  mighty  advocacy 
of  freedom,  and  partly  because  he  had  no  skill  in  flattering  the 
pooplo.  Clay  devisod  a  plan  of  indirect  oppOEition  to  the  policy  of 
Ucn.  Taylor,  which,  should  it  be  unsuccessful,  would  hardly  injure 
its  originator,  but,  if  crowned  with  success,  would  place  liini  high 
and  conspicuous  above  the  President  bimself. 

Up  to  this  time,  at  least  ostensibly,  Webster  had  nisintained  his 
integrity.  But  he  supposed  his  final  hour  bad  come.  Cass  as  a 
Democrat,  and  Clay  as  a  Whig,  had  ofierad  to  immolate  &vedam  to 
win  the  South.  Webster  must  do  more  than  cither,  or  abandon 
hope.  He  consented  to  treachery,  and,  to  make  his  reward  siue, 
proposed  to  do  more  villanicB  than  were  asked  of  him.  His  7th  of 
March  speech  was  an  abandonment  of  all  ha  had  ever  said  in 
defence  of  the  great  principles  of  Aeedom.  It  was  a  suircndcr  of 
tbc  great  interests  of  freedom  in  the  new  Territories  then  in  issue, 
and  it  was  wanton  impiety  against  the  veiy  cause  of  liberty.  We 
wore  not  merely  amazed,  but  astounded  by  it.  Ho  artfully  con- 
nected the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  North  with  this  treachery  to 
freedom.  Our  manufacturing  interests  were  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. He  told  tho  manufacturers,  that,  if  they  would  surrender  free- 
dom, thoy  could  have  a  tariff.  This  assurance  was  repeated  in  a 
thousand  covert  forms.  It  brought  out  the  wholo  force  of  Mam- 
mon. One  of  the  Boston  newspapere,  the  "Daily  Advertiser," 
whose  whole  circulation  was  among  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic, 
look  ground  in  his  defence  at  once.  Another  of  them,  the  "  Cou- 
rier," sold  it^lf  immediately  for  mere  money  te  him  and  te  his 
friends;  and  sucb  an  overbearing  and  threatening  teno  was  assumed 
by  his  wJiole  pretorian  guard,  that  every  other  paper  in  the  city, 
however  clamorous  it  had  been  for  freedom  before  (except-  the 
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"Liberator'*),  was  silenced.  The  press  in  Boston,  for  die  last 
six  months,  had  been  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  press 
of  Paris. 

I  oanie  home  to  visit  my  family  in  April  on  account  of  iU  health 
in  it,  and  staid  a  month.  The  public  mind  had  not  recovered  from 
its  shock;  and  Mr.  Webster's  **  retainers,"  as  the  "Advertiser" 
unhickily  called  them,  were  active  in  fastening  their  views  upon  the 
re-awakenod  consciousness  of  the  public.  I  conversed  with  many 
very  pnMiunent  individuals.  I  found  they  agreed  with  me  fully  in 
reg-anl  to  Mr.  Webster's  treachery,  and  in  private  would  speak 
fnvly,  but  in  public  would  not  commit  themselves  to  a  word.  This 
wai«  grievous,  and  reminded  mo  of  what  you  used  to  say  so  often,  — 
that  our  |K^>plo  have  not  confidence  enough  in  truth.  I  was  invited 
by  a  ro>|K\'tablo  [K>rtion  of  my  constituents  to  address  them.  I 
wrote  thoni  a  letter  instead.  In  that  letter,  I  reviewed  the  course 
of  the  loading  men. — Cass,  Clay,  and  Webster.  I  pointed  out  Mr. 
WobstiT*s  inoonsi>tomies  and  enormities  in  as  searching  a  manner 
as  I  iH>uKl.  but  in  a  very  resjHX'tful  tone.  He  and  his  firiends  swore 
von!::t\ir.oe  agtiinst  mo  at  onoe. 

Wlioa  I  n^tunuHl  to  Washington,  he  cut  me.  He  indulged  in 
otlVnsivo  ivinark^  in  private  intercourse.  In  a  letter  written  to  some 
oiti.ous  who  <<niu:ht  to  uphoUl  his  ixnirsc,  he  put  in  the  most  arro- 
puit  >nvvr  that  his  talent  c^nild  do  vise,  and  published  it.  That 
r.^vo  nio  a  rhnnio  to  nniow  his  letter,  and  to  discuss  the  question 
of  trial  l«y  jury  t'or  allOi^\l  tu^itivos.  In  another  letter,  he  made 
anothor  av<iu;t  u|v,in  mo.  This.  tvx>.  I  answered.  Just  at  this 
moino'.it.  Cion.  Tjylor  ilioJ.  The  V'K»Pre>ident.  a  weak  and  irres- 
oluttM;r.i:il.sl  n\n!i.  suawmoI.  Mr.  Woi^tor  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  S:;'.:o  :  :i!i  I  iio  thus  Kvaiiu^  onjuip^Mont.  and  almost  omni- 
prw-^^r.!.  TV..^  v.w^  of  tnwi  ■:::  w^s  a-.-uio*!.  TlK»usdinds  saw  what 
tho  o\;-'  w  .;:  i  -o.  a:ul  r;ivh,vi  ;o  ;ho  ivr.jI;i>;^Hi.  Three-fifths  of 
all  tl;o  W  /  .:  r:vv-,  X  won:  o\cr  ':i  a  dav.      Thv^  word  of  coromaDd 

*  « 

won:  f.  :'■;  :.^  ..v.  ...ito  iv.o  :  ;.  .  I.  ::  i:  ptas  nvt  done,  it  was  for  no 
wu:\:  vf  ^'yxl  \>  ■;.  or  in  r:  i:i  tb.o  iVirc  of  tbo  hired  executiooeniL 
Fi.  V.  '^Nv,;  •*  v.  .  -.v.;  ;.:v.v':.:trl  •  :i  .-ii:  si.iv^,  I  was  misrepsesentetl, 
mn:  -vM.  :^\v  >:;..!.  ,•>  ^i:  >:  ios.  N.^:  a  sinrfe  Whig  paper  in 
lVv<ou  v'u  fv  lul.xl  v/.o.     >U^:  v-f  :>A^:u  h^i  an  arack  or  more  agMiw^ 
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me  every  day.  The  conveatioa  to  uominnto  my  sDcceasor  waa 
jmckctl  by  fraudulent  moaiis,  and  I  was  thrown  overboard.  ...  To 
briug  the  odium  theologicum  to  cmah  me,  ild  evangelical  was  taken 
as  my  opponoat.  I  took  the  stomp,  and  put  the  matter  to  my  con- 
Btitueata  face  to  face. 

The  election  took  place  last  Monday,  and  I  have  beaten  them  all 
by  a  handmme  majority.  This  is  something  of  a  personal  triumph, 
tbcrcfurc ;  but,  as  a  triumph  of  principle,  it  Is  of  infinitely  more 
value.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  elation  of  my  fi-iends,  or  the  morti- 
fication of  my  enemies.  The  httor  feet  like  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted some  roguery,  and  failed  of  obtaming  his  purpose  in  doing  it. 

This  triumph  of  principlo  in  Massaehiisctte  gave  inde- 
Bcribablc  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mann.  All  tlio  Baiiguiiic  hopes 
of  many  friends,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  result, 
for  Ills  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  good  cause,  bad 
failed  to  give  liira  cue  ray  of  hope  that  the  election  would 
be  carried  in  his  favor.  He  was  quite  content  to  be  the 
means  of  defeating  the  triumph  of  the  other  party,  whieh 
would  have  been  such  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  State  ;  but 
expected  no  more.  He  had  been  ealled  up  at  night  more 
tlian  oiice  by  bands  of  his  friends,  who  went  from  town  to 
town  in  the  district  to  attend  tiio  various  conveutions,  to 
hear  their  assurances  that  his  election  was  probable:  but 
all  their  eloqnenea  had  failed  to  convince  him  of  any 
greater  success  than  this,  so  discouraged  and  heart-sick 
for  hli  State  Iiad  ho  become  from  the  evidences  of  Mr. 
Webster's  malign  influence ;  and  when  a  relative  in  his 
family  went,  late  at  night,  to  the  village  to  count  the 
votes,  and  brought  hack  a  favorable  answer,  he  was 
equally  incredulous,  and  coolly  proposed  to  wait  till  he 
conld  count  them  liimiiclf  wlicn  the  ncw^pajwr  should 
come  in  the  morning.  The  young  lady's  ardor  was  quito 
cooled  down  ;  but,  on  descending  tlio  hill  in  the  moruhig, 
she  met  the  village  omuibus  on  its  way  up,  tuid  the  driver 
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swung  his  hat  with  tho  announcement.  She  flew  back  to 
bo  the  first  to  tell  tho  news,  but  could  not  speak  when  she 
arrived.  The  carriage  passed  tho  gate,  however;  and  the 
vociferous  demoui^trations  assured  Mr.  Maun  of  the  fact, 
lie  walked  the  floor  some  time  without  speaking,  and  at 
last,  *'  Thank  God  for  Massachusetts !  "  were  tho  first ' 
words  he  could  utter  ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  knew  ■■ 
that  the  choked  voice  was  not  that  of  a  selfish  emotion./ 
I  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  stand  as  candidate  for  a 
Congressional  election  again ;  for  he  felt  that  tho  odds 
against  freedom  had  been  so  great,  tliat  it  w.as  a  waste  of 
his  time,  which  could  be  better  employed  in  the  good 
work  of  bruiging  up  the  nation  to  the  desired  point,  than 
by  sitting  in  Congressional  halls  whose  very  atmosphere 
polluted  the  breath  of  freemen.  But  the  state  of  affairs  at 
that  critical  juncture  forbade  him  to  leave  his  post  then, 
even  thougli  he  were  to  liave  been  sacrificed  by  remaining 
firm  to  it.  A  defeat  at  that  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  very  disastrous  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  not  accustoniLjd  to  make  himself  the  first  consideration. 
He  really  belonged  to  no  party.  The  Whig  party,  which 
had  elected  him  for  certain  purposes,  had  proved  recreant 
to  their  own  principles,  and  had  left  him  standing  just 
where  they  put  him.  He  went  to  Congress  the  first  time 
because  his  constituents  thought  him  the  best  man,  at 
that  juncture,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  cause  of  freedom:  they  had  changed,  but  he  had 
not  changed;  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  he  stood  without 
a  party  for  a  time. 

In  October,  1850,  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  letter  from  Franklin,  N.U., 
to  a  eonunittec  of  <];entlenieii  in  New  Vork,  says,  — 

**  I  concur,  geiitleiiien,  in  all  tlie  political  principles  contained  in 
the  resolutions,  a  copy  of  which  lias  been  sent  to  mc ;  and  I  stand 
pledged  to  support  those  principles,  publicly  and  privately,  now  imd 
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always,  Ui  the  fall  extent  of  mj  influence,  and  hj  tlio  exertion  of 
every  faculty  which  I  possess." 

Two  of  these  rosolutions  were  as  follows :  — 

"Seiolved,  That  wo  cordially  approve  of  the  recent  mensnres  of 
Cnngrcaa  for  tbc  adjustment  of  the  dangeroos  qnestiona  arising  out 
of  the  acquisition  of  territory  under  tho  treaty  of  Mexico,  &o. 

"  Retuhtd,  That  tho  Fagitive-bkve  Bill  is  in  accordance  with  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States ;  -  .  . 
and  that  Congress,  in  passing  a  law  which  should  bo  efiScient  fi>r 
carrying  oat  tho  stipu-'ations,  &c.,  acted  in  full  accordance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  iostnunent ;  and  that  we  will  sust^  this 
law  and  the  execution  of  it  by  all  lawful  moans." 

WASRiacron,  Dec.  11, 1860. 
C.  Pierce,  Esq. 

M?  DE.\R  Sir,  —  I  am  glad  to  hoar  from  yon,  and  that  yon  think 
of  putting  on  the  harness  again.  I  guess  tho  "old  clock-work" 
will  go  well  yet.  Whatever  I  can  do  for  you,  I  shall  do  with  great 
alacrity.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  establishing  another  Normal 
school  yet  a  wiiik  in  Massachusetts.  Those  already  in  cxLrtcnce 
must  be  filled  and  crowded  before  another  will  prosper.  I  do  not 
know  what  sphere  you  intend  to  fill :  the  one  you  talked  of  with 

A would  open  a  noblo  field  for  usefulness,  though  I  should 

struggle  against  all  secondary  causes  that  should  threaten  to  remove 
you  from  Massachusetts. 

My  journey  to  Washington  was  in  some  respects  pleasant.  I 
was  greeted  all  along  tho  way  by  many  persons  known  and 
unknown  to  me ;  and,  on  arriving  here,  I  found  tho  controversy 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Webster  had  really  assumed  a  national 
notoriety  and  conspicuousness.  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  a  common 
exultation  though  it  was  probably  more  for  his  defeat  than  for  my 
victorj.  ... 

Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN 

WashisOTOM,  Dec.  aa,  IBBO. 

Mv  DEAR  Downer,  —  I  see  by  tho  dale  of  my  Icttar  that  it  is 
ForefeOhert'  Va^i  a^id  I  caiuot  but  ask  myself  what  the  stem  old 
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Puritans  would  say,  were  they  here  to  witness  the  degeneracy  of 
their  sons.  Evil  days  have  surely  come  upon  us.  There  is  a  Terj 
considerable  number  here,  it  is  true,  who  are  still  faithful  to  their 
principles ;  but  they  are  embarrassed  and  oppressed  with  the  palpa- 
ble fact  before  them  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  measures  they  have 
so  steadfastly  and  earnestly  contended  for.  The  Administration 
has  placed  itself  on  open,  avowed,  proslavery  ground.  They  will 
be  prosoriptive  of  enemies,  and  bountiful  to  friends ;  and  I  fear  that 
wliat  Mr.  Webster  once  said  will  prove  true,  —  that  he  had  never 
known  an  Administration  to  set  its  heart  upon  any  measure  which 
it  did  not  accomplish.  There  will  be  a  giving-way  somewhere ;  and 
all  effective  opposition  will  be  frightened  away  or  bought  up. 

But  to  wliat  a  pass  has  Northern  recreancy  brought  us  !  You 
see  the  list  of  conditions  which  the  South  are  cveiywhere  laying 
down,  upon  compliance  with  whicli,  in  every  item,  the  Union  can 
alone  be  preserved,  —  no  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  no  imposition  of  a  proviso  on  any  Territory,  —  which 
looks  to  its  future  acquisition,  and  is  meant  to  forestall  its  doom ; 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  any  State,  whether  from  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  or  from  any  new  acquisitions,  on  account 
of  the  proslavery  constitution,  &c.  And  now  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  has  proposed  the 
holding  of  a  national  convention,  at  which  the  North  shall  appear 
as  suppliant,  shall  promise  all  that  the  South  demands,  and  shall  lio 
down  on  her  belly,  and  eat  as  much  dirt  as  she  can  hold.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  end  to  discoveries ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  end  to  dis- 
coveries in  humiliation.  One  would  think  that  even  the  soulless 
instigators  of  Nortliera  Union  meetings  would  recoil  on  the  brink 
of  this  abyss  of  degradation.  But  such  is  the  progress  of  things  ; 
and,  however  low  thoy  go,  a  "  lower  deep"  still  opens  before  them. 
Even  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  with  all  its  proslavery  instincts, 
shudders  at  this  pit. 

Wliat  shall  wc  do  here  ?  I  declare  myself  ready,  for  one,  to  do, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  whatever  may  ap[)ear  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  advisable.  I  find  it  to  be  true,  as  I  have  always 
said,  that  there  is  no  more  chance  of  repealing  or  modifying  the 
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Pugitive-alave  Law  than  there  is  of  making  a  free  State  oat  of  Soath 
Carolina.  Still,  my  own  opinion  ia  that  wo  ought  to  moke  a 
demonstration  upon  it.  My  hclief  is  that  there  never  was  bo  much 
need  of  contending  against  the  slave-power  as  now.  There  is  for 
more  reason  for  a  rally  now  than  in  1848.  Thon  a  great  prize  waa 
in  imminent  peril.  Had  Cass  been  made  President  in  oonsequonce 
of  a  diversion  of  Wliiga  into  tho  Free-eoil  ranks,  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
OS  certain  as  any  unfulfilled  event,  that  California  wonld  have  been 
a  slave  State,  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah  would  have  had  slavery 
had  they  desired  it.  This  great  interest  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  that 
movement ;  though,  fortunately,  God  sent  ns  a  delivonuiee. 

But  now  there  is  no  ench  unmediate  and  magnificent  stake  to  be 
lost  or  won.  Wo  cannot  lose  any  thing  now,  becauu  we  have  lost 
ali.  Our  dangers  are  prospective.  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  are 
the  game  now  afoot.  Wo  musl  bo  prepared  for  tho  time  when 
these  shall  be  the  subject  of  contest.  Wo  must  see  that  wo  have 
Congresses  tliat  will  stand  their  ground;  and  therofore  the  anti- 
slaveiy  principle  must  not  be  suffered  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
Yonrs  as  ever. 


Dear  Mrs.  Mann,  —  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded 
to  in  my  note  to  W.  W.  &  Co.  The  original  I  have  bound  with 
other  valuable  letters  and  autographs,  and  I  cannot  detach  It  with- 
out injury. 

Your  husband's  memory  is  very  dear  to  me.  I  was  very  early 
impressed  by  his  character,  and  you  know  how  durable  early  im- 
pressions are.  While  the  admonitions  of  the  other  "  committee  men" 
— many  of  them  able  men — have  faded  away,  the  counsels  he  gave 
nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  old  schoolhouso  are  still  alive  with 
me.  And  then  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  me,  little  boy  as  I  was, 
to  see  whom  my  father  esteemed  above  all  other  men,  although  Mr. 
Mann  was  then  but  a  young  lawyer,  without  any  official  portion 
save  that  of  "  school-cotumittea  man."  I  remember  well  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature.  About  that  time,  the  Tremont 
House  was  opened,  and  ww  tho  wonder  of  the  people ;  and  it  wm 
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among  the  gmall-talk  of  our  neighborhood,  including  several  jwnog 
ladies,  that  Horace  Mann  boarded  there.  My  vivid  recollection  of 
ibis  illustrates  the  adage,  "Little  pitchers  have  great  ears."  I 
think  it  was  after  I  was  a  few  years  older  that  he  oatonisbod  and 
captivated  me  by  a  most  eloquent  (volunteer)  defence  of  a  prisoner 
in  court  charged  with  theft.  These  words  ring  in  my  ears  while  I 
write:  "  I  consider  it  as  mnch  my  duly  to  defend  this  man  as  it 
would  be  to  reach  out  my  arm  to  a  man  floating  down  a  stream  and 
in  danger  of  drowning,"  The  prisoner  was  acquitted;  the  jury  not 
even  leaving  their  seats.  Even  the  unrelenting  prosecuting  attor- 
ney confessed  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Mann's  argument. 

Pardon  me ;  but  it  is  a  dehght  to  me  thus  to  dwell  on  the  recol- 
lections of  my  boyhood,  and  of  bo  great  and  good  a  man. 
Very  reapectfiilly, 

GEO.  E.  BAKES. 

WAsniHGTOs,  Dec.  14, 1850. 
Geo.  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  Member  of  Atsemhly,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  remember  you  well  as  one  of  the  littlM(  boys  on 
one  of  the  lowest  scats  in  the  old  schoolhouse  at  "  Connecticut 
Comer,"  in  Dcdham. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  how  my  heart  used  lo  exult  in  hope 
as  I  saw  the  "little  fellows"  in  jacket  and  trousers,  out  of  whom 
my  imagination  used  to  make  good  and  true  men  for  the  country 
and  the  world.  And  if  jou  can  conceive  how  it  must  delight  mo 
to  have  those  viisions  realized  in  a  single  case,  then  you  may  com- 
pute the  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  in  the  receipt  of  many,  many  such 
remembrances  as  yours.  Your  father"  was  one  of  my  best  friends, 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  his  memory.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  go 
among  the  men  who  make  laws,  and,  what  is  more  efficacious  than 
laws,  public  opinion,  for  the  community.  Nor  am  I  less  delighted 
to  hear,  that,  in  your  political  convictions,  you  are  attracted  towards 
Mr.  Seward.  I  say  attracted  towards  Mr.  Seward ;  for  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  liim  on  some  views  which  I  consider  ultra :  and 
yet,  in  the  main,  ho  holds  sound  doctrines,  and  certainly  supports 
them  with  ability. 

*  John  Baker,  SberllT  of  Norlblk  Conutr. 
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As  U>  yonr  course  of  action,  alloir  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  connoct  yourself  with  educational,  charitable,  and  philan- 
thropic spheres  of  action,  rather  than  with  party  combinations  and 
schemes.  As  soon  as  it  is  understood  in  what  direction  your  taste 
and  predilections  load  you,  you  will  find  yonrsolf  placed  in  those 
positions,  or  foUing  into  them  naturally,  and  as  if  by  gravitation. 

Two  years  ago,  I  revised  the  whole  system  of  Massachosetts 
common  schools;  and  if  yon  have  any  deme  to  see  my  work,  and 
will  address  our  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  a  copy  of  my  revised 
Tenth  Report,  I  doubt  not  he  will  send  it  to  yon. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  to  parchasc  and  read  and  study  two 
volumes,  just  published,  of  Charles  Sumner's  orations?  You  will  find 
them  full  of  tho  most  noble  views  and  inspiring  sentiments.  I  conld 
wish  a  young  man,  just  entering  poUtical  Ufo,  to  do  nothing  better 
tlian  to  form  his  conduct  ailer  tho  high  models  there  presented. 

Excuse  tho  haste  of  this  letter,  written,  as  most  of  my  correspond- 
ence is,  iu  the  midst  of  coostaot  interruptions ;  and  believe  me  veiy 
truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Wumjiaiow,  Jan.  t,  18SI. 
To  E.  W.  Clap,  Walpoh,  Mm. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir.  —  ...  After  a  week  of  factions  oppodtion,  wo 
have  at  last,  this  morning,  passed  a  vote,  by  a  large  majority,  U> 
do  tho  handsome  thing  to  Kossuth,  Tho  South  and  the  "Old 
Hunkers  "  have  been  in  a  "  tight  place."  How  could  they  vote  to 
honor  one  fugitive  from  slavery,  and  chain  and  send  back  another? 
If  an  Austnan  "  commissbner  "  should  issue  his  warrant  for  Kos- 
suth, and  he  should  kill  the  marshal,  would  he.  like  the  nhristiaua 
riiiters,  be  guilty  of  treason  ? 

You  see  my  book*  has  been  prosecuted,  in  the  name  of  the 
publishers,  for  libel.    If  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel, 
the  book  must  plead  guilty.     Regards  to  you  all. 
As  ever,  very  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 
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Washutotos,  Jan.  6, 1851. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Combe,  —  ...  I  have  nothing  to  write  on  jolit- 
ical  subjects  that  can  afford  any  gratification  to  a  humanity-loving 
man.  In  1848,  there  was  a  great  inflowing  of  the  sentiment  of  li« 
berty,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  You  have  ah^ady  ex- 
perienced the  ebbing  of  that  tide  in  Europe,  and  it  has  receded  as 
much  relatively  in  this  hemisphere  as  in  yours.  Notwithstanding 
the  inherent  and  radical  wickedness  of  some  of  the  compromise 
measures,  as  they  were  called,  yet  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are 
making  by  the  Administration  to  force  the  Whig  party  to  their  adop- 
tion and  support.  It  is  a  concerted  movement  between  those  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  liberty  for  office  and  those  who  are  ready  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  for  money.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's open  treachery  and  apostasy  (if  indeed  he  had  political  virtue 
enough  to  be  an  a|)ostate),  he  has  been  urging  the  idea  upon  New- 
England  Wliigs,  that,  if  they  could  give  up  freedom,  they  might  have 
a  tariff.  This  has  wrought  numberless  conversions  among  those 
who  think  it  a  sin  not  to  be  rich.  They  say  in  their  hearts,  "  The 
South  wants  cotton  to  sell,  and  must  have  negroes  to  produce  it ; 
wc  want  cotton  to  manufacture,  and  so  we  must  have  negroes  to 
raise  it :  slavery  is  equally  indispensable  to  us  both.*'  So  both  are 
combining  to  uphold  it.  Before  Texas  was  annexed,  the  whole 
Democratic  party  at  the  North  denounced  it.  As  soon  as  that  was 
done,  they  wheeled  i^ound  like  a  company  of  well-drilled  soldiers  at 
the  word  of  command,  and  supported  it.  I  fear  the  great  body  of 
the  Whig  party  will  do  no  better  as  regards  these  infamous  prosla- 
very  measures.  Party  allegiance  here  has  very  much  the  effect  of 
loyalty  with  you.  It  has  the  power  to  change  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong.  I  profess  to  belong  to  none  of  the  parties.  I  have 
given  in  ray  adherence  to  certain  great  principles ;  and  by  them 
I  stand,  not  only  in  independence,  but  in  defiance  of  parties.  I 
should  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letters.  I  will  do  so  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  .  .  . 

Washington,  Feb.  10, 1861. 

E.  W.  Clap,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  — ...  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  should 
be  much  obliged  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  proceedings  at 
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home.  Things  are  looking  bad  for  freedom  there,  and  worse  hore. 
There  never  waa  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  any  Admioisti'ation 
—  not  even  in  the  moat  imperious  days  of  Jackson  or  Polk  —  to 
subdue  all  opposition,  by  fears  or  by  rewards,  than  at  present 
Webster  is  as  cotrupC  a  politician  as  ever  lived. 
What  is  the  chance  of  Sumner's  aaccesa  1 .  .  . 
YoniB  veiy  tmly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


WUBIHOTOM,  Feb.  11, 1B6I. 
My  beab  Sumnee,  —  Remember  it  is  the  darkest  time  just 
before  day.  I  have  long  had  very  serious  approhensiona  about  the 
result  this  session ;  that  is,  the  end  of  the  beginning :  but  yoa 
must  now  apply  to  yourself  the  counsel  yoa  gavo  lost  autumn  to 
me  ;  that  is,  t/ou  must  now  take  the  field,  and  vindicate  your  cause 
beibre  the  people;  not  youndf,  —  that  I  do  not  say,  —  but  the 
CAUSE.  If  yoa  do  not  prevail  now,  Massachosetts  goes  over  to 
Hunkerdom.  This  may  the  gods  averti  .  . . 
Tours  ever, 

BOBACB  MANN. 

Niw  ToBK,  UKTch  1, 18G1. 

I  bad  a  call  this  morning  from  a  man  who  wishes  to  get  a  grant 
from  Government,  and  so  he  is  civil  to  me.  It  gave  me  just  the 
^bng  I  used  to  have  at  the  selfish  civilities  of  many  Boston  men, 
when  I  was  m  our  Legislature,  who  nsed  to  coax  and  pet  and 
flatter  me,  and  tell  me  what  fine  speeches  I  made,  and  make  me 
dine,  and  force  me  to  drink  their  wine  (for  I  had  not  then  the  foil 
grace  of  a  teetotaler)  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  left  that  presidency,  and 
became  an  educationiat,  they  knew  me  no  longer. 

The  ice  on  the  Susquehanna  seemed  perfectly  stioug,  and  I  was 
not  afraid  to  go  where  I  saw  the  baggage-carB  go.  I  wished  yon 
could  have  been  clairvoyant  enough  to  see  me  when  I  stepped  on 
the  hither  shore ;  but  we  suffer  in  tbts  life  for  our  short-sightedness. 

SiRACDaE.  —  I  trust  you  will  now  be  at  ease  about  rae ;  for  here  I 
am  in  Mr.  May's  homo,  and  I  am  to  remain  here  until  Monday. 
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He  came  to  the  hotel  jesterAay  moniiag,  and,  like  a  tme  Hopkio- 
rian  theologian,  made  hia  free  grace  irresistible,  and  took  tne  up 
hero.  Ho  hasi  a  beautiful  place,  —  as  beautiful  as  ouis  :  so  I  feci 
quito  restored  to  old  comforts  again. 

We  had  about  ten  speeches,  and  at  least  fflx  of  them  vere  very 
brilliant.  There  was  an  ur  of  boldness,  of  defiance  even,  against 
the  cnmo,  oad  its  abettors  and  promoteis,  which  augurs  well  for  the 

Ncal  Dow,  thfl  moral  Columbus,  was  there,  — a  small,  innocents 
looking,  modest  man  of  middle  age,  who  looks  as  though  ho  must 
have  felt  infinitely  surprised,  when,  as  Byron  says,  he  waked  up 
one  morning,  luid  found  himself  famous. 

Amightyaudicncelast  night,  I  was  told, — not  less  than  fivo  thou- 
sand people.  I  had  only  a  music-stAnd  to  put  my  lecture  upon,  and 
was  obliged  to  stand  one  side  of  it,  —  a  rascally  arrangement '  Had 
I  not  had  your  plain  handwriting,  I  could  not  have  got  along  at  all : 
BO  I  thought  of  you  continually,  as  you  helped  every  sentence  oat 
of  ray  mouth.  I  think  of  that  cough  of  George's.  Do  I  hear  it? 
or  is  it  imagination? 

Tho  t«mpenmcc  camp  b  all  astir.  I  havo  just  been  invited  to 
deliver  another  temperance  lecture  before  I  leave  the  city. 

DearH.  and  G., — did  I  hear  ray  little  boys  speaking  last  night 
with  singing  voices  like  birds,  and  showing  glad  eyes  and  smiling 
fitcos  1  ox  was  it  a,  dream? 

WABHiaoTON,  April,  1961. 

Mr  DEAR  ScM.iEn,  —  Laut  Deo  !    Good,  better,  best,  better  yet ! 

By  the  necesaty  of  tho  case,  you  are  now  to  bo  a  politician,  —  an 

honest  one.      Scores  have  asked  whether  you  would  be  true.      I 

have  underwritten  to  the  amount  of  forty  reputations. 

i"oura  truly, 

HOBACE  MANN." 

•  Thli  D0t«  WM  wtUten  oq  oceulon  of  Ur.  Samaer'a  election  In  Uie  Senato. 
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LBTTEB  TO  THE  YODNG  HEN'b  DEBATING  BOCUTT,  111  BOWEBT,  NEW 
VOnK,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  COMUITMCATION  ASKING  inB  AOVICB  IN 
RELATION  TO  TOE  BEST  UANNEB   01   DEBATINO. 

Wtsr  Nbwtos,  Uondn.T,  Jane  IS,  1851. 

I  am  very  ghd  to  be  made  acqaainted  with  the  existonco  of  your 
Kocicty,  and  feci  higbly  honored  by  yonr  request  for  a  word  of  en- 
coiiiagcmcnt  and  counsel. 

I  have  an  ineipresaiblo  interest  in  young  men,  and  wish  I  could 
live  my  life  over  again,  that  I  might  cause  leas  of  evil  and  more  of 
good  than  I  have  done.  But  life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have 
but  one  edition  :  as  it  is  first  prepared,  it  must  stand  forever.  Let 
each  day's  action,  as  it  adds  another  page  to  the  iadeBtnictible 
volume,  he  such  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled 
world  read  it ! 

You  say  you  constitute  a  debating  Bocicty.  Will  you  allow  me, 
as  a  friend,  to  make  one  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  another  upon  yeur  habit  of  treating  them  ? 

I  would  recommend  that  yon  choose  tepicB  for  discussion  which 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  lioth  theoretic  and  pmctical.  The  theoretic 
will  exerciao  your  speculative  fiwulties,  which  are  essential  to  eom- 
prohcnsivenesH,  forethought,  and  invention ;  and  the  practical  will 
cause  you  to  keep  continually  in  view  the  uses  which  may  be  made 
of  your  combination  of  ideas.  Both  powers  will  make  the  man,  so 
fiir  as  tho  intellect  is  concerned. 

My  other  remark  is,  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  more  and 
more  of  it  the  longer  yon  live,  —  never  investigate  nor  debate  for 
triumph,  but  always  for  truth.  Never  take  tho  affirmative  or  negfr 
tive  side  of  a  question  till  after  you  have  mastered  it  according  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  and  then  adopt  the  ude  which  judgment 
and  conscience  assure  yon  to  be  right. 

The  mind  is  not  only  the  object  to  be  improved,  but  it  is  the 
instrument  to  work  with.  How  can  you  improve  a  moral  instrument 
by  forcing  it  to  hide  or  oliscuro  the  truth,  and  espouse  the  side  of 
falscboodV  If  you  succeed,  you  do  but  injure  others  by  indacing 
them  to  adopt  errors ;  but  you  injure  yourself  more  than  any  one 
eko.    The  optidan  who  beolonds  the  glass  through  wUoh  he  looki 
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is  a  wise  innn  compared  witb  the  reaaoner  who  beclouds  hia  faculties. 
Keep  one  thing  forever  in  view,  —  the  truth;  and  if  you  do  this, 
though  it  may  seem  to  lead  you  away  from  the  opinions  of  men,  it 
irill  assuredly  conduct  you  to  the  throne  of  God. 

With  sincere  hopes  for  your  welfare,  I  am,  dear  eir,  very  truly 
yours,  &c., 

HORACE  MANN. 

Wabbcioton,  July  13,  IB&l. 

...  A  Virginian  told  me  yesterday  that  ho  saw  I  kept  preaching; 
and,  upon  my  ovincing  some  curiomty  to  know  what  he  meant,  he 
B^d  he  heard  a  discourse  from  me  the  day  before,  —  Sunday ;  all 
which,  being  at  last  interpreted,  meant  that  he  had  heard  a  street 
temperance-lecturer  read  my  Letter  to  tho  Worcester  Temperance 
Convention,  to  a  large  audience  which  he  had  collected.  I  see  the 
letter  itself  is  in  Monday's  "  Commonwealth."  .  .  . 

I  was  gbd  to  see  in  some  paper  yesterday  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Scott  to  Gen.  Jackson,  declining  a  challenge  for  a  duel  which  the 
latter  had  sent  him.  It  was  well  written,  saying  at  the  end  that 
he,  Gen.  Jackson,  could  probably  gratify  his  feelings  by  calling  him, 
Scott,  coward,  &c.,  till  after  the  next  war;  meaning  thereby, 
that,  in  another  war,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his 
courage,  &e. 

Tlie  general  impression  here  is  that  Mr.  Webster  carea  nothing 
for  the  Whig  party,  but  will  accept  a  nomination  from  any  body  of 
men  not  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed. 

Wear  Newtoh,  Aug.  4, 1851. 

Rev.  S.  J.  MiY,  —  ...  Webster  has  debauched  the  country,  not 
only  on  tho  subject  of  slavery,  but  of  all  decency  and  truth.     Well, 
I  have  no  doubt  who  will  come  out  right  ten  years  hence. 
Very  truly  yours,  &c.. 


West  Xeivtos,  Sept.  26,  18M. 
Ret.  T.  Pabker. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  — • .  .  .  I  wish  to  find  a  few  of  the  best  author*- 
taken  from  as  iride  a  range  as  pos»bIe  among  heathen  and 
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writers,  in  favor  of  the  higlier  law.      Can  you  refer  me  to  them  ? 
I  wish  to  sbame-our  Chnstians  by  it  little  pagan  morality.  .  .  . 
Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANH. 

WASBworaa,  December,  ISGl. 

Mt  dear  ItlR.  CouBS,  — ...  In  this  political  wrangle,  I,  who 
before  was,  in  some  respects,  very  popular,  bavo  become  very  «n. 
popular.  But  I  look  to  futurity  for  my  vindication.  During  tho 
past  summer  and  autumn,  I  liavo  collected  and  revised  all  my  lead- 
ing speechca  and  letters  on  bntialavcry,  and  have  published  them  in 
a  volume,  making  nearly  eix  hundred  pages.  They  will  be,  in  a 
frnod  degree,  historical  as  to  my  course  on  the  great  questions  of 
freedom  and  slavery.  For  a  time,  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted,  may  be  under  a  cloud ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  how  we 
shall  stand  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence.  And  hereafter,  when 
somo  future  Macaulay  shall  arise  to  announce  tho  verdict  of  history 
in  relation  to  these  limes,  I  can  feel  no  doubt  that  he  will  condemn 
tho  statesmen  and  the  judges  who  have  upheld  the  infhmous  com- 
promLso  mcaifurcs  and  tho  Fugitive-slave  Law,  to  stand  forever  by 
the  side  of.  and  to  siiare  tho  iinraortal  reprobation  which  now,  hy  the 
unii'crsal  consent  of  mankind,  is  awarded  to,  the  lawgivers  and  the 
courts  of  tho  Stuarts. 

I  came  to  Washington  last  Saturday,  brining  the  whole  family, 
and  a  niece  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  who  proposes  spending  the 
winter  here.  Wo  are  situated  in  a  most  pleasant  part  of  the  city, 
on  Capitol  Hill ;  and  hope  to  have  as  agreeable  a  winter  as  one  can 
have  in  the  midst  of  these  national  immoralities.  Tho  business  of 
the  session  will  consist  mainly  in  the  manccuvres,  intrigues,  and 
competitions  for  tho  next  Presidency.  The  only  candidate  yet 
named,  whom  I  can  support,  is  Gon,  Scott.  Ho  will  not  mingle  in 
tlu:  intrigue.  I  shall  be  a  spectator  of  these  questions,  having  no 
temptation  oven  to  participate  in  them. 

I  am  exhibiting  myself  in  a  new  character, — that  of  a  school-book 
maker ;  and  am  preparing,  in  conjunction  with  a  gentleman  who  ia 
very  competent  to  perform  the  labor,  a  series  of  arithmodcnl  worki 
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based  on  a  new  principlo.  Instead  of  taking,  as  the  data  of  tba 
qnestions,  the  transactions  of  the  shop,  tho  tiiarkot^bouEC,  the  bank, 
&c.,  I  explore  tho  whole  range  of  history,  biograpliy,  geography, 
civil,  commercial,  financial,  and  educational  statistics,  science,  &c.,' 
for  tho  materials  which  form  tbo  basis  of  tho  questions:  so  tba' 
the  pupil,  in  addition  to  a  problem  to  bo  solved,  nhall  always  find 
an  interesting  or  instnrctive  fact  to  bo  delighted  with.  I  can, 
bowovcr,  give  you  but  a  meagre  idea  of  my  plan,  which  I  have  fiilly 
anfoldcd  in  my  prcfaco,  an>i  which  I  hope  some  time  to  send  to 
you.* 

I  ask  myself  a  thousand  times,  Shall  I  over  see  you  agiun  ?  and 
the  answer  which  probability  returns  makes  mo  sad.  With  our  be^ 
regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Combe,  wo  arc,  as  ever,  most  truly 
your  fiiends. 

HOIEACE  UANX. 

P,  S.  —  There  is  something  in  your  suggestion  of  having  me  for 
your  posthumous  editor  that  struck  me  as  almost  ridiculous-  Your 
chance  for  licing  tlio  survivor  is  proliahly  better  than  mine.  But 
that  is  no  roa.'wn  why  your  work  should  not  proceed.  Pul  all  your 
teisdom  into  it. 

WAS]IINGTO.f,  Dec.  fi,  1B61. 

Ml  DEAR  FniESDS  Mr.  anh  Mrs.  Comde,  — ...  Polities  in  this 
country  do  not,  as  they  should,  mean  a  science,  but  a  controver- 
sy ;  and  in  this  sense  wo  arc  all  iuvelvcd  in  poUtics.  When  will 
the  time  come  that  politics  can  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  pas- 
«on  and  prapensiiy  V  I  liave  no  doubt  that  such  a  millennium  L)  in 
tbc  future.  Nur  will  the  whole  world  enter  that  iiiillenniuni  at  the 
same  lime.  Wise  and  sage  individuals  like  Mr.  George  Combo 
must  ho  the  pioneers  :  then  it  must  he  eoloni/ed  hy  a  larger  number, 
and  then  cutcreJ  and  dwelt  in  by  all.  But  I  fear  the  epochs  and 
eras  wliich  will  mark  and  mcosura  these  successive  stages  of  con- 
snnituations  are  to  l)c  r/co/offical  in  their  distance  and  duration. 
Douhticss  you  have  seen  a  book  entitled  the  "  Theory  of  Ilnmait 

•  ThI-nritrimi'tIc  nun  published  tnriilladclpliln:  but  IhcpubllilwrtinBde  llttla 
(ITart  lofunvsnl  ii;  niiJ  He.  Mudd  wui  loo  mucU  ocnipLed,  when  be  beoum  kww* 
of  tbli,  to  (akv  toy  meuurei  upon  tbe  aublect. 
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ProgTOssion,"  wblcli,  from  internal  eTidenco,  ia  Scoteb  in  its  ori^a, 
and  whose  object  U  not  only  to  prophesy,  but  to  provo,  the  fdtore 
triumph  of  pcaco  and  justice  upon  earth.  I  have  read  bnt  part  of 
the  book.  I  am  reading  it  to  my  wife  at  odd  hanrs,  when  onr 
clianceB  of  leisure  come  together.  I  have  long  bolievod  in  the 
whole  doctrine;  but  it  ia  delightful  to  see  it  argued  out,  not 
only  to  take  the  Q.  E.  D.  on  authority,  but  to  feol  the  truth  of 
the  Bolution.  All  Bciences,  oven  the  natural  ones,  have  been  the 
subjects  of  controversy  and  of  persecution  in  their  begioning; 
why,  then,  should  not  the  science  of  politics?  One  truth  after 
anotfaer  will  bo  slowly  developed ;  and  by  and  by  truth,  and  not 
individual  aggrandizement  or  advantage,  will  bo  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  inquiry.  Then  will  iu  miUcnnium  come  !  —  Doubtless 
you  have  through  the  public  papers  the  political  moveraents  of  tho 
country  at  large.  The  old  struggle  for  supremacy  between  tho  polit- 
ical parties  goes  on ;  but  worse  means  are  brought  in  to  insure  sue 
cesa  than  ever  before  entered  into  our  contests.  Tho  North  (or  free 
Slatca)  comprises  almost  two-thirds  of  all  our  population ;  the 
South  (or  slave  States)  but  about  a  third.  Tho  North  is  really 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats.  These  are 
armycd  against  each  other  in  hostile  attitude ;  and,  being  nearly 
equal,  they  cancel  each  other.  The  South  'is  Whig  or  Dcmocratio 
only  noniinally.  It  is  for  slavery  exclusively  and  intensely.  Hence 
wo  now  present  the  astonishing  and  revolting  specfaclo  of  a  free 
pooplo  in  tho  ninoleonth  century,  of  almost  twofold  power,  nol 
merely  surrendering  to  a  proslavery  people  ono-half  tho  power,  but 
entering  into  the  most  vehement  competition  te  join  with  thom  iu 
trampling  upon  all  tho  great  principles  of  freedom.  We  have  fivo 
prominent  candidates  for  the  next  Prosidcncy.  All  of  them  are 
from  the  North.  The  South  does  not  put  forward  as  yet  a  single 
man ;  for  Mr.  Cloy  con  hardly  be  considered  a  candidate.  Each 
one  of  tho  five  candidates  begins  with  abandoning  every  great 
principle  of  constitutional  liberty,  so  far  as  tho  black  race  is  con- 
cerned ;  anil  to  this  each  one  has  soddiod  more  and  more  prosla- 
very gr:ituiiics  and  aggrandizements,  as  the  propositions  ho  advanced 
wero  made  at  a  later  period  of  time.  All  Whigs  professed  to  be 
shocked  when  Qen.  Cass  offered  in  snhstaocs  to  open  all  onr  new 
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TcmU)riea  to  slaveTy.  But  Mr.  Webster's  acoumnlated  pnelaTeiy 
bounties,  as  compared  with  those  of  Gen.  Casa,  were  as  "  Pelioa  to 
a  wart."  Mr.  Buchanan  offers  to  run  the  line  of  36°  SO*  through 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  surrender  all  on  the  south  side  of  it  to 
Ekver;.  Mr.  Dallas,  late  Vice-President  under  Mr.  Polk,  telle  the 
South  that  the  antislaverj  spirit  of  the  North  will  never  bo  quiet 
under  the  compromise  measures  and  the  Fugitive-slave  Law ;  and 
BO  proposes  to  embody  this  whole  series  into  the  Oamlilution  by 
an  amendtnent,  thus  putting  them  beyond  tho  reach  of  leo^slativo 
action.  And  Mr.  Douglas,  a  young  senator  from  IHinois,  who 
aspires  to  the  White  House,  offers  Cuba  to  the  South  in  addition 
to  all  tlie  rest.  In  the  mean  time,  the  South  sets  forth  no  candidate 
for  the  Executive  chair.  Some  of  their  leading  politicians  avow 
the  policy  of  taking  a  Northern  man.  because  "  a  Northern  man 
with  Southern  principles  "  can  do  more  for  them  than  any  one  of 
their  own.  All  of  them  are  virtually  saying  to  Northern  aspirants, 
"Proceed,  gentlemen;  give  us  your  best  torms :  and.  when  you 
have  submittod  your  proposals,  wo  will  make  our  election  between 
you."  Is  it  not  indescribably  painful  to  contemplate  such  a 
picture,  —  no,  such  a  reality  ?  You  must  feel  it  as  a  man  :  /  feel  it 
as  an  American,  —  you  as  a  lover  of  mankind,  I  as  a  lover  of  re- 
pulilicaD  institutions. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  such  contests  cannot  bo  cai^ 
ried  on  without  eorro.iponding  eonlests  in  the  Slates.  In  Massachu- 
setts, many  collateral  issues  have  mingled  with  tho  main  question. 
Mr.  \Vebster's  apostasy  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  had  not  at  first 
a  single  open  defender  in  our  Commonwealth.  Some  pecuniary 
arrangomenla  wore  made  by  which  one  or  two  papers  so(jn  devoted 
themselves  to  his  cause.  In  a  few  days  after  tho  speech,  he  visited 
Boston;  and,  at  a  public  meeting  to  receive  him,  he  held  out,  in  un- 
mistakable language,  tho  lure  of  a  tariff,  if  they  would  abandon 
principle.  This  interested  motive  appealed  to  Ixith  parties.  It  was 
pressed  upon  them,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  indeed  until  the  approaching  termination  of  the  31st 
Congress  showed  that  it  was  only  a  delusion  and  a  cheat. 

During  the  summer,  another  pecuniary  clement  waa  introduced. 
The  merchants  of  New  York  sought  a  monopoly  of  Southern  tmda 
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throiigli  B.  subserviency  to  Southern  interests,  the  mercbanta  of 
Fhiladclpliia  and  Boston  forthmth  became  competitors  for  tbo  same 
profits  through  the  same  infamous  moans.  In  this  way,  vithin  a 
twelvemonth,  all  the  Atlantic  cities  were  carried  over  to  the  side 
of  Southern  policy.  I  believe  I  told  yon  of  efforts  made  against 
myself,  and  their  result,  in  the  last  year's  election  of  a  representative 
to  Congress  from  my  district.  Since  that  time  the  process  of  defection 
has  gone  rapidly  on,  spreading  outwards  from  the  city,  and  contami- 
nating the  country.  The  great  body  of  the  Whiff  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  tho  Northern  States  now  advocate  Mr.  Webster  for 
the  Presidency.  This,  of  course,  determines  the  character  of  the 
mercantile  papers,  A  large  meeting  was  held  In  Boston  last  week 
to  nominate  him  for  that  office.  Ho  is  ospected  soon  to  resign  his 
secretaryship,  and  to  travel  South  oa  an  electioneering  tour.  His 
health  is  very  much  impaired ;  and  that  glorious  physique,  which 
should  bo  in  full  vigor  at  the  nge  of  eighty,  is  now  nearly  broken 
down.  lie  can  do  nothing  but  under  the  inspiration  of  brandy; 
and  the  tide  of  excitement  also  must  be  taken  "  at  the  flood ;  "  for 
if  a  little  too  early,  or  a.  little  too  late,  he  is  sure  to  fail. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  had  a  fierce  contest  for  Slatfl  offices. 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor ;  and  his  elec- 
tion would  have  been  claimed  as  a  Webster  triumph,  though  not 
'  justly  so.  But  ho  falls  short  of  an  election  by  about  eight  thousand 
voles.  The  Frce-soiJcrs  and  Democrats  combined,  and  have  ob- 
tmned  a  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  socnres 
an  anti-AVliig  Governor,  and  is  a  triumph  of  antislavery  sentiment. 
We  have  never  had  a  more  fiercely  contested  election.  I  was  "  on 
the  stump,"  a^  we  say,  about  three  weeks,  speaking  from  two  to  two 
anu  a  naif  hours  almost  every  evening.  Since  the  election,  I  have 
been  ueiivcring  lyceum  lectures ;  so  that  you  may  well  suppose  I 
am  pretty  much  "  used  up."  With  this  term  in  Congress,  I  hope 
to  escape  from  political  broils,  and  to  live  a  life  more  in  accordance 
with  both  natural  and  acqnired  tastes.  .  .  . 

H.  It 
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Wambtxotov,  Jim.  8,  libt. 
Eet.  8.  J.  May. 

Dbab  Sir,  —  It  is  now  a  long  time  eince  I  havo  reccivod  any 

copies  of  your  alicts  iit  Mr.  C .    So  I  suppose  the  war  is  onded- 

I  did  not  sec  his  articles;  but,  from  yours,  I  sliould  suppose  you  bad 
much  the  bctler  of  him,  both  in  temper  and  logic.  It  is  curious 
that  you  should  propose  to  engage  my  professional  seiricea  for  your 
defence  in  a  case  arising  out  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  and  that  so 
soon  my  own  writings  on  the  subject  should  require  legal  defence.  I 
presume  you  have  seen  in  the  "  Commonwealth  "  that  Mr.  Comraia- 
sioucr  Curtis  has  commenced  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Muzzey, 
the  publisher  of  my  speeches,  on  account  of  that  Lancaster  exhibi- 
tion of  himself.  What  do  you  say  now  to  being  my  counsel  1  Are 
you  ready  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by? 

...  I  hope  you  see  full  debates  of  Congress  —  such  as  are  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Globe  "  —  in  relation  to  the  reception  of  Kossuth. 
The  whole  opposiiion  to  him  comes  from  tlie  South,  and  from 
Northern  Hunkers  who  are  devoled  lo  the  South.  The  avowed  op 
position  is  based  on  the  question  of  '■  inler\-ention;"  hut  the  real 
motive  is  slavery.  While  they  demand  that  one  fugitive  shall  bo 
fettered  and  sent  liome,  tbey  cannot  bear  to  see  another  yftee^  and 
honored.  You  see  the  cloven  foot ;  indeed,  you  can  see  nothing 
else.  With  best  regards  for  your  family,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours,  &e., 

HORACE  UANK. 


Washinctos,  Feb,  10, 18B2. 
My  dear  Downer, — There  is  nothing  of  much  moment  transpir- 
ing here.  Cabell  of  Florida,  in  the  House,  a  few  days  ago  laid  down 
the  Southern  Whig  platform,  that  no  man  ehouhl  bo  supported  for 
President  who  was  not  sound  on  the  slavery  question  ;  and  added 
that  tho«n;h  Scott,  for  every  other  reason,  would  he  his  first  choice 
yet  he  had  not  come  out  in  favor  of  slavery  to  this  time,  and  he  feared 
it  was  oven  now  too  late.  He  was  determined  (Cabell)  never  to 
be  cauglit  by  another  Taylor.  Murphy,  from  Georgia,  followed  on 
the  Democratic  .siilo,  and  prescribed  veiy  much  the  same  creed  for 
tho  Democrats  that  Cabell  had  for  tho  Whigs.    So  you  see  the  bold 
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stand  tbe  South  is  taking.  They  will  talk  up  to  it  now.  Next 
June,  they  will  act  up  to  it.  Will  not  both  portios  at  the  North 
succumb  ? 

Blsiny  of  Ohio,  in  the  same  debate,  on  being  taunted  for  vodag 
against  the  Fugitivesalave  Law,  saiu  b»  did  it  because  it  waa  not 
itringent  enough  I 

DanbviLLE,  N.  Y.,  18C3. 

I  have  seen  only  the  most  meagre  account  of  D 'a  and 

R 'a  speeches.    I  do  not  see  how  D can  eomo  out  without 

being  battered  and  shattered  to  pieces.  Nor  ought  bo  to.  I  tliink 
be  has  been  fulso  to  great  principles,  though  with  such  palliations  as 
apostates  always  find.  I  thinli  posterity  does  not  Wj  at  crimes  aa 
the  traitors  themselves  do.  With  tho  latter  il  may  uot  bo  unmiti- 
gated and  untemptcd  crime.  They  have  their  excuses,  their  suh- 
tcrt'uges,  and  their  casuistry.  Gorgey  doubtless  disguised  his  treason 
to  himself  under  some  pica  of  benelit  to  bis  narion.  It  is  a  known 
fact,  that  Arnold  stoutly  contended  that  he  desired  to  confer  a  bc- 
nctit  on  his  country  as  the  motive  of  his  treachery.  Judas  proba- 
bly made  himself  lelieve  that  the  interests  of  religion  demanded  the 
Bunvnder  of  his  Master.  Even  Mr.  Webster  talks  to  this  day  as  if, 
in  sacrilicing  tho  immortal  principles  of  liberty,  be  had  only  the 
gowl  of  the  Union  in  view.  But  when  tho  occasinn  lias  parted  by, 
when  tlio  event  is  far  removed  into  tho  past,  then  tho  palliations  and 
the  pretests  are  lost  sight  of;  and  only  tho  black,  fatal,  damning  guUt 
remains  for  tho  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  men. 


Wabhincto^,  D.C,  FcL>.  13,  im 
G.  Fierce,  Esq. 

Mf  DEAR  Sir,  —  We  heard  from  you  authentically  through  our 
common  friends,  from  whom  we  had  a  very  pleasant  visit ;  but  direct- 
ly wo  have  not  heard  from  you  at  uU.  Wc  should  be  pleased  to 
bo  remembered  in  your  thoughts,  and  now  and  then  to  have  an 
hour  of  your  time  ;  but  the  claims  of  old  friendship  pcrliaps  belong 
to  tliat  class  of  imperfect  obligations  which  cannot  bo  enforced 
■gainst  tho  will  of  the  party.     Lot  me  assure  you,  howover,  that 
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yon  havo  no  truer  friends,  no  wanner  admirars,  than  Mra.  M 

and  E ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gentleman  who  first  knew  yoa 

when  your  famo  was  insular,  and  who  adhered  to  you  through  all 
seasons  and  at  all  times,  until  it  becamo  continental,  ay,  co-exten- 
uve  with  civilization.  .  .  . 

To  say  that  the  political  aspect  of  things  hero  is  not  the  worst 
possible,  is  about  all  the  prniso  you  can  give  it.  A  politician  does 
not  sneeze  without  reference  to  the  nest  PrcMdcncy.  AU  things 
are  carried  to  ttiat  tribunal  for  decision.  Tho  greatest  interests  and 
the  worst  passions  are  assayed  for  this  end,  and  their  value  deter- 
mined aceordinglj.  The  next  canvass  will  doubtless  bo  tho  most 
corrupt  and  connipling  one  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  here  that  there  is  but  one  Whig  who  can  by  any 
possibility  be  elected,  —  Gen.  Scott.  The  Democrals  will  triumph 
over  every  one  else,  whoever  their  candidate  may  be,  —  perhaps 
over  him.  should  lie  bo  nominated.  I  believe  Gen.  Scott  to  be  a 
very  honorable,  high-minded  man,  —  a  man  of  rare  talents  and  at- 
tainments. On  tho  other  hand,  I  believe  the  man  whom  tho  people 
universally  call  "Old  Sam  Houston,"  alias  "Old  San  Jacinto," 
to  be  a  man  of  incomparably  more  character,  honesty,  and  resoln- 
tiou  tjian  any  other  of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Unwell  as  I  am  here,  —  for  we  made  a  very  respectable  hospital 
here  for  the  last  twelve  weeks,  —  I  am  going  to  try  a  little  mstica- 
tion  at  l])c  North. 

I  hope  to  attend  tho  great  Temperance  Banquet  at  New  York  on 
.  Wednesday  evening  next.  I  am  also  engaged  to  deliver  a  temper- 
'  anee  lecture  in  the  same  city  on  Tuesday  evening.  Indeed,  I  am 
to  BjMiak  four  successive  evenings,  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  inclusive; 
hoping  by  that  means  to  improve  my  digestion.  After  that,  I  have 
flomo  idea  of  going  up  to  see  brother  May  at  Syracuse,  and  congral^ 
tilate  biin  fur  tho  hundredth  time  that  he  was  not  hung  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  that  dreadful  malefactor  who  iucluded  three  capital 
crimes  in  one  act.  I  think  I  have  told  you  that  story,  and  have 
seen  yon  langh  at  the  predicament  in  which  your  brother  May 
might  have  been  placed.  It  is  sometimes  very  strange  how  serioua 
people  will  laugh  at  serious  things.  I  wish  you  could  meet  me  at 
Nfw  York  or  Syracuse,  or  elsewhere  on  the  way,  and  let  mo  look 
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agun  upoQ  that  good  old  horologae  whoae  machinery  keeps  Buch 
excellent  time,  however  mach  the  case  may  have  been  battered. 

You  must  see  Kossuth,  at  any  expense  of  ribs  or  toea ;  for  he  will 
warm  your  heart.  Many  of  hia  admirers  think  him  perfect.  His 
oneraies  will  probably  succeed  in  finding  foibles  enough  in  his  char- 
acter te  prove  him  human. 

Your  dncere^fiiend, 

HORACE  HANH. 


Blookuio  Gbovb,  X.Y.,  Feb.  12,  ia£3. 

.  .  .  This  is  &  mere  mral  to^od  ;  but  they  have  had  a  course  of 
lectures  this  niuter,  and  the  audience  is  gathered  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  How  came  the  people,  you  will  ask,  te  be  of  this 
inquisitive  and  iatclligencc-loying  character? 

Thi;ir  former  minister,  Mr.  Arbuclde,  was  a  strong-minded  aod 
honest  man,  whose  mind,  by  its  natural  operation,  reasoned  out 
some  jmints  of  dissent  from  the  Presbyterian  creed  :  whereupon  hia 
hruthrcn  arraigned  and  excommunicated  him.  This  disengaged  his 
mind  from  iheir  creed ;  and  he  wont  on  growing  into  truth,  —  the 
people  of  his  con^gation  for  the  most  part  adhering  to  him. 
After  Mr.  Arbuckle  lofl  them,  some  natural  ofiinity  led  them  in 
tlieir  search  to  find  their  present  man,  Mr.  Austin  Craig.  He  is 
now  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
young  man.  He  was  led  to  invite  mo  hero  by  seeing  my  "  Thoughts 
for  a  Young  Man."  Ho  devotes  himself  very  much  to  the  young. 
He  is  very  earnest  and  sincere ;  hoa  a  fine  cerebral  development, 
though  small  in  the  lungs.  His  introductory  remarks  this  morning, 
and  alio  hu  scmioo,  wore  exceedingly  beautifdl  in  spirit  and  in 
mauner,  all  l)ascd  on  phrenology,  and  fall  of  most  delightful  reli- 
gious spirit.  His  people  are  sen^ble  enough  te  have  but  one  ser- 
vice a  day :  so  we  have  spent  the  afternoon  together,  in  company, 
too,  with  a  collego^ducated  farmer ;  and  I  find  them  full  of  a  love 
of  truth,  entirely  emancipated  from  old  theological  dogmas,  and 
fiymputhiring  hereby  with  all  progress.  Aside  from  Howe  and 
Downi-r,  I  hanlly  know  another  such  a  lover  of  the  true,  and  yet  bo 
foang     He  wrote  to  me  a  long  ^e  ago  for  liberty  to  publish  bd 
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edition  of  my  "Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man,"  for  gratuiton t  distri- 
bution. 

I  woa  put  into  a  chamber  last  night  with  do  sign  of  a  fireplace ; 
oir  liko  tho  inside  of  a  cavern  modo  in  a  snow-drift ;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  tho  throo  doors  of  the  room — one  of  wluth  leads 
into  the  cntcy  —  ncro  cut  off  at  the  top,  bo  as  to  leave  an  opening 
five  or  six  inches  all  round  the  house.  Then  I  had  a  feather-bed 
and  a  comforter,  and  it  was  a  dismal  prospect ;  hut  I  put  a  shawl 
round  my  head,  leaving  only  a  spiracle,  or  breathing-place,  and 
really  had  a  very  good  night's  sleep,  and  came  out  this  morning 
free  from  a  cold.  All  this  makes  me  want  to  get  homo  agaiD.  It 
is  some  compensation,  however,  to  find  such  a.  man  and  such  a 
people.  It  shows  what  the  people  would  be  if  Orthodoxy  would  let 
them  alone.  I  wish  I  were  clairvoyant  enough  to  see  how  you  all 
ue,  but  must  submit  to  tho  conditions  of  my  nature.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  this  will  cease  to  be  one  of  its  conditions. 

Washisotoit,  Man.h  IT,  18S1- 

C.  Pierce,  Esq. 

l>c.tR  Sir.  — ...  I  found  I  was  doing  no  good  here,  and  that  it 
wrnuil  im)iOJ«^it>le  for  me  to  effect  any ;  and  therefore  I  took  a  short 
excursion  into  tlio  Slate  of  New  York,  in  hopes  to  redeem  a  Uttle  of 
my  tinu'  fixmi  worthlossnoss  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  tempetaace 
»nd  i\incatiou.  I  s^wko  «u  those  themes  lo  wilUng  or  unwilling  eare 
for  aKuit  iwenry-five  successiv*  nights,  and  returned  in  better  health. 

I  find  ixvple  in  iIk>  wwteru  part  of  the  Slate  of  Sew  York  more 
alive  to  |Ih>  iuip<mance  of  thorough  female  education  than  we  are  in 
Ma.ssachn!4^tt^.  They  are  fveking  to  reach  the  true  .point,  however, 
IH>;  by  public  and  frw  inf4ituik'>ns  for  all,  bnt  by  private  institntions 
for  tliv>»  wIhi  o.-in  adonl  il.  I  ^i^poko  on  this  p>iinl  to  some  social 
(artic,*.  n<>i  in  tSw  wsy  of  a  Kvlniv.  but  of  a  pnt'ste  conveisation. 
with  lilvrty  of  c.-i!ivbi>m.  .\j  Iwyht^sicr.  a  meeting  wk  beld  for 
tW  ofJdWisiuui'nt  of  a  fi'ui.'Oc  ci>Ucj>'  whi*;*  curriculum  of  stoilies 
fb.'.iVi  Iv  cjii-il  ti'  ibat  of  oiber  o^■'.loi^>^ :  and  some  veir  seDidble 
*j-,.i  o-.HT^vi.-  wonH-ii  -iiv-  cnpji>d  in  ibc  enterprise.  At  lima. 
aUv.ii  twi<u;y  iKviiW  fiv'ai  ll-vV-ster.  they  have  a  cvUege  f  r  both 
*cxw ;  and  I  wi»#  inx  i;ol  athi  pwsva:  «:  :»w  or  three  social  pajtm 
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where  the  young  lady-studouta  conipOBed  a  part  of  the  company . 

They  have  hero  a  preparatory  school  of  boioo  nx  hundred  or  seven 
hundred  pupils,  whom  I  addressed.  At  M'Qrawville,  a  little  farther 
in  the  interior,  is  another  college,  whose  doors  are  open  not  onlyfbr 
both  86X03,  but  avowedly  for  all  colore.  Another  college,  already 
largely  endowed,*  ia  about  to  bo  opened  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Sisty  thousand  dolhtrs  are  to  bo  expended  the  ensuing  summer  for 
buildings.  This  is  established  iritb  especial  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  females.  (Confidentially,  what  should  you  think  of  yoar 
humble  servant's  complying  with  a  request  to  pre^de  over  this?) 
I  think  the  young  ladies  of  the  West  are  stronger,  larger,  and  better 
developed  in  every  way,  than  those  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  A 
few  miles  out  of  Rochester,  I  attended  an  enunination  of  a  boarding- 
school,  kept  by  I^Irs.  Brewater,  formerly  Misa  Bloss,  the  historian ; 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  twenty  young  ladies  together  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  number  in  her  first  class.  There  was  not  an  ordinary- 
looking  person  among  them ;  and  twenty  such  foreheads  I  never 
behold  before  "  all  in  a  row."  I  saw  a  great  many  intelligent  and 
earnest  people.  Doubtless  the  character  of  my  mission  selected 
this  class  from  among  the  masses  as  a  magnet  will  pick  out  steel 
filings  from  sand,  and  brought  them  around  me ;  but  their  existence 
and  their  affinities  were  the  main  thing  to  rejoice  at.  I  advocated 
the  Miuno  Law  with  the  zeal  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

I  felt  very  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  pains  you  took  to  set 
me  right  in  the  matter  of  the  Normal  schoolhouse  and  premises.     I 

was  lio  much  disturbed  by  the  apparent  eoutse  of ,  that  I  wrote 

him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  putting  tho  thing  in  a  not  unfriendly  and 
uncomplnining  manner,  and  making  no  reference  to  any  sources  of 
information.  He  replied  at  some  length,  solemnly  declaring  that 
uo  had  never  given  any  impression  that  the  property  belonged  to 
tho  school,  the  Board,  or  the  State ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
showed  Mr.  Quincy'a  letter  to  all  the  people  of  West  Newton  and 
elsewhere  who  had  any  interest  m  knowing  the  facts.  What  think 
you  of  thie  ?  If  his  letter  wore  hy  me,  I  would  send  it  to  you,  that 
you  might  know  how  broad  bis  denials  are.  It  is  enough  to  say 
they  arc  as  broad  as  language  can  make  them. 

•  Ur.  HanD  praredtabeiiiltUkuiaboattluMidowmmitafUili  nll^*. — Ed. 
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As  to  politics,  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  thing  heia  that  yon 
do  not  know  as  veil  as  we  do.  Congress  does  little  else  but 
intrigue  for  the  reactive  candidates.  The  partitas  are  now  so 
cealously  at  work  for  their  rcspectire  favorites,  that  they  have  littJe 
time  for  assailing  their  opponents.  As  soo^,  however,  as  the  nomi- 
nadons  arc  made,  the  hattle  will  he  set  in  array,  and  the  batteries 
will  be  played  with  Napoloon-like  energy.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
\orth  at  all  on  a  politiud  misdon ;  but  still,  where  there  was  so 
much  said,  I  could  not  but  hear  some  of  it.  The  hostihty  to  Mr. 
Fillmore,  throughout  tho  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York, 
is  very  intense.  It  is  not  merely  an  opposition  of  principle  for  hia 
abandonracnt  of  oil  tho  great  doctrines  of  freedom,  but  it  is  personal. 
The  objections  to  Mr.  Webater,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned, 
are  very  much  the  same  as  those  urged  against  Mr.  Fillmore. 
As  to  the  candidates  of  the  other  party,  all  you  can  say  is,  that 
one  is  as  bad  as  possible,  and  the  other  a  good  deal  worse.  Any 
idea  of  getting  a  man  who  is  as  ho  should  he  is  out  of  tho  question. 
I  fear  tho  only  resource  left  us  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  worst.  But 
here  you  will  say  I  touch  on  the  espediency  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  discnss.  .  .  . 

M.  sends  very  much  love  to  you  both.  If  R.  were  here,  I  know 
she  would  do  the  same  ;  for  she  has  it  in  her  heart.     So  has 

H.  UANN. 

Washinotoh,  April  21, 16SJ. 

Db.  Jabvis. 

Deae  Sie,  —  I  have  just  received  your  fiivor  of  the  19th  instant, 
and  the  accompanying  volumes;  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you.  If,  as  Adam  Smith  siud,  a  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  hut  one  grew  before  be  a  "public  benefactor," 
of  wliat  honor  is  he  worthy  who  diffuses  ideas  regarding  health  and 
life  among  the  people  ?  The  doctrines  of  human  physiology  have 
eome  iu  just  in  season  to  save  the  race  from  destruction.  Had  their 
advent  beon  delayed  much  longer,  it  is  doubtful  whether  men  would 
have  been  able  to  discover  them  at  all.  They  might  have  gone, 
like  our  WcstcrD  Indians,  beyond  the  gravitating  point.  Yoa  hav* 
done  your  part  to  save  them. 
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Political  partJes  bere  aeem  ciyatalliang  about  Fillinore  and 
Scott.  Our  debates  lately  are  mostly  on  the  Preadential  quoation ; 
but  I  don't  think  Mr,  Webster's  name  has  been  mentioned  for  three 
weeks  in  reforeneo  to  the  matter. 

What  are  yoQ  doing  at  home  ?  From  what  I  hear,  the  coalition 
is  not  making  headway.  If  they  are  not,  then  I  sappose  Hanker 
Whiggorr  is.  When  Mr.  Webster  is  dead,  will  Hunkerism  die? 
I  hope  BO. 

You  most  see  Koasath.  He  has  the  best  sort  of  greatness;  that 
ip,  goodness.  .  .  . 

Toms  veiT  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

WAftmiOTOS,  M117  S,  18G3. 

My  deak  Mr.  Combe,  —  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  Proddentlal 
election.  Our  political  caldron  is  beginning  to  seethe  vehemently. 
Macbeth 's  witches  had  nothing  in  theirs  so  baneful  as  that  which 
gives  character  to  ours.  The  poUtical  leaders  desired  to  make  it 
palatable  to  the  South ;  and  hence  they  have  saturated  its  contents 
with  proslavery.  Even  under  tho  application  of  the  three-fifths 
l>asis  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  slave-reprosentfttiou  ia 
Congress,  we  can  give  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Pre^dential  votes. 
Could  we  only  unite  for  freedom  as  the  South  do  for  slavery,  oU 
would  be  well ;  but  the  lower  and  hinder  half  of  the  brain  rules, 
nnd  we  do  not.  Tho  acquisition  of  onr  now  territory  from  Mexico, 
by  robbery  under  the  form  of  a  treaty,  gave  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition between  our  leaders  for  Southern  support.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fillmore, 
the  present  President,  goes  for  what  is  called  the  "  finality  "  of  the 
compromises,  and  makes  himself  acceptable  te  the  South  by  issuing 
proclamations,  and  gi^'ing  instructions  to  marshals  and  prosecuting 
allomeys  to  enforce  the  Fugitivfrslave  Law.  Mr.  Webster  tries  to 
got  some  new  popularity  in  the  same  quarter  by  lauding  the  same 
accursed  law,  and  by  maintaining  that  it  is  not  only  constitutional, 
but  "  proper"  in  itself.  The  only  Whig  candidate  who  isnotfiilly 
committed  on  all  these  proslavery  measures  ts  Gen.  Scott;  and 
towards  him,  therefore,  the  antislaveiy  part  of  the  Whigs  are  looking 
u  their  only  hope.    PortionB,  indeed,  of  the  antuilavei;  men,—' 
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the  abolitionists  and  no-govenuneDt  mea.  who  vote  nowhere ;  the 
Dberty-party  men,  who  will  vote  for  no  one  who  does  not  represent 
their  views  in  full ;  and  the  extreme  men,  perhaps,  of  the  Free-eoil 
party, — are  as  violent  against  Gen.  Scott  as  against  G«n.  Cass. 
This  repellencj  of  bigots  and  partisans  seems  to  act  on  the  lair  of 
the  "inverjo  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances;"  for  t.hey  are 
ronch  more  violent  against  those  who  aimost  agree  with  them  than 
against  those  who  are  at  the  opposite  moral  pole.  How  the  contest 
will  eventuate,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Should  the  Whigs 
indorse  the  "  compromise  measures  "  of  1850,  or  should  tbey  notm- 
natc  Mr.  Fillmore  or  Mr.  Webster,  or  should  Gen.  Cass,  if  nomi- 
nated, come  out  in  favor  of  the  "compromise  measures,"  the 
Democrats  will  certainly  prevail.  There  seems  to  bo  but  one  chance 
for  the  Whigs  to  succeed ;  namely,  the  contingency  of  their  nomi- 
nating Gen.  Scott,  and  then  of  his  non-indorsement  of  the  "com- 
promises." Of  coarse,  the  greater  portion  of  the  antislavery  people 
are  hoping  for  this  result. 

Another  great  moral  question  is  profoundly  agitating  the  people 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States :  it  is  the  question  of  temper- 
ance. Between  one  and  two  years  ago,  such  a  concentration  and 
pressure  of  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  that  though  it  is  said  that  bo<1y  was  principally 
composed  of  anti-temperance  men,  yet  it  passed  what  has  now 
become  famous,  and  will  forever  be  famous  in  the  moral  history  of 
mankind,  —  the  Maine  LixinoR  Law.  Its  grand  features  arc  the 
search  for  and  the  seizure  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  their  de- 
struction when  adjudicated  to  have  been  kept  for  sale.  It  goes  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Government  cannot  knock  a  human  pasmon  or 
a  depraved  and  diseased  appetite  upon  the  head,  hut  it  can  knock  a 
liarrcl  of  whiskey  or  rum  upon  the  head,  and  thus  prevent  the  grati- 
fication of  the  passion  or  appetite ;  and  after  a  time  the  unfed  appe- 
tite or  pas^on  will  die  out.  The  author  of  this  law  was  Neal  Dow, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  He  enforced  it,  and  it  has 
worked  wonders.  The  idins-house  ceased  to  be  replenished  with 
inmates;  as.°aults  and  batteries  became  rare;  the  jail-doors  stood 
open ;  and  the  police  olScers  held  almost  sinecures.  The  buccosb 
was  BO  great,  that  the  temperance  party  in  other  States  have  mad« 
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it  aa  element  in  popular  elections ;  and  thongli  in  moat  instancea 
thej  have  been  defeated  at  the  firat  trial,  yet  they  ara  remlved  to 
return  again  to  the  contest.  The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  passed  the  law,  but  provided  that  it  should  bo  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification ;  and  it  has  been  ratified  by  a  popular 
role !  And,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  now  in  session,  has  this  very  week,  aft«r  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  protracted  contesta  over  waged,  passed  a  ramilar 
law.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  nest  month.  If  a  majority 
vote  for  it,  it  is  forthwith  lo  become  the  law  of  the  Slate.  If  a 
mnjority  vote  against  it,  then  it  is  to  be  enspended  in  Its  operation, 
nnd  we  will  agitate  anew.  But  this,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
heroic  remedy  for  the  ovils  of  inttiniperance.  I  acknowledge  it 
But,  when  a  disease  becomes  so  desperate,  I  go  for  heroic  romedios. 
I  would  rcROrt  to  fiurgical  practice,  and  lose  a  limb  to  save  a  life,  or 
deplete  the  whole  body  to  reduce  a  topical  inflammation  that 
threatens  to  be  fatal.  When  I  saw  yon,  I  believe  I  used  occamoo- 
oily  lo  lake  a  vciy  little  wine ;  and  I  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
drank  tea.  I  lieliove  I  had  left  off  coffee  long  before.  But,  fbr 
many  years  post,  I  have  abjured  wine,  coffee,  lea,  and  every  thing 
of  a  stimulating  nature.  I  confine  my  beverage  to  the  "  pure 
element,"  and  ara  a  great  deal  better  in  health  for  the  praelice. 

My  whole  family  has  been  in  Washington  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  you  conld  come  here  and  see 
them  !  for  then  one  of  the  greatest  demres  of  my  life  would  be 
answered  ;  that  is,  I  should  see  you, 

Uow  goes  on  the  work  of  educating  in  your  island  ?  I  had  a 
printed  account  of  an  examination  in  year  sohool ;  but  how  is  it  fiir 
the  million  ?  .  .  . 

Your  friend  and  disciple,        HORACE  MANH. 


WtaBaoTon,  Uaj  18, 18S3. 
Ret.  E.  Fat. 

Mt  deah  Sir,  —  No  event  in  my  life  has  ever  caused  me  more 
deep  and  solemn  anxiety  than  the  application  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  your  proposed  college  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.     At  irst,  the  impnanon  made  upon  my  mind  by  your  pro- 
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posal  was  not  deep  ;  and  nothing  but  the  habit  whiA  I  hare  always 
had,  never  to  decide  importaat  questions  until  after  the  fullbst 
deliberation,  prerented  mc  from  declining  it  at  odco.  But  I  must 
now  confess,  that,  from  the  day  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
■  meeting  you  at  Lima,  the  importance  and  attractive  nose  of  the  work 
proposetl  have  not  ceased  to  gain  strength  in  my  mind. 

The  two  great  ideas  which  win  me  toward  your  p)an  are,  — 
^First,  That  of  redressing  the  long-intlicted  wrongs  of  woman  by 
gi\ing  her  equal  advantages  of  education — I  do  not  say  in  all 
i%spcct«  an  itlentical  education,  but  equal  advantages  of  education 
—  with  men ;  and,  second,  The  idea  of  maintaining  a  non-eeclaiiaD 
cplhjgo. 

I  have  always  had  the  deepest  aversion  to  sectarianism,  and  to 
all  systems  of  prosclytism  among  Christian  sects.  I  would  enlighten 
the  human  mind  with  all  true  knowledge  and  with  science ;  I 
would  repress  the  growth  of  all  evil  propensities  and  desires ;  and, 
in  doing  this  work,  I  would  take  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
toxt-'book,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  my  example.  In  this 
way,  I  would  endeavor  to  tnun  up  children  in  the  way  they  should 

As  far  as  possible,  I  would  prepare  eveij  human  being  for  that 
most  important  of  all  duties,  the  determining  of  his  religious  belief 
for  himself  It  seems  to  me  that  a  generation  so  trained  would 
h^ve  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  getting  at  the  truth  than  the 
present  generation  has  had.  I  always  look  upon  my  own  conclusions 
on  questions  of  faith  with  a  measure  of  distrust,  lest  I  may  have 
landed  in  posablc  error  on  one  side,  from  the  vigor  of  the  spring 
which  I  gave  to  escape  from  what  seemed  certain  error  on  the 

These,  sir,  are  my  general  views,  with  which  you  have  a  right  to 
be  acquainted  before  making  your  relations  with  me  any  more 
special  or  intimate. 

Again :  so  strong,  in  order  to  that  high  degree  of  success  at 
which  I  should  aim,  would  bo  the  necessity,  not  only  of  public  and 
official  co-operation,  but  of  private  and  personal  cordiality  also,  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  with  whom  I  should  be  associated,  th"' 
should  ask  the  privilege  of  oominating  two  of  its  members,  bo 
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of  course,  to  ODj  reasonable  objection  of  any  kind  whicli  could  be 
alleged  againat  them.  One  of  these  would  be  a  young  gentleman, 
the  other  a  young  lady.  You  see,  by  this,  that  I  should  propose  . 
to  intnvlncc  females  into  the  corps  of  instructors.  I  do  this,  not 
only  Wnusc  I  think  they  would  make  as  good  teachers  as  men, 
but  because,  when  young  ladies  ore  assembled  together  for  instruc-  _ 
tion,  I  think  they  need  maternal  as  well  as  paternal  couhblI  and 
guidance.  As  tliey  do  not  leave  their  se*  behind  them,  they  should 
find  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  at  the  institutions  where  they  readi,_ 
The  claims  of  ses  and  sentiment  are  not  to  be  thrust  aside  for  tho^ 
rf  intellect. 

And  one  thing  more.  Recognizing  the  possibility  of  eontingen- 
eics  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  I  think  it  would  be  he.^t,  should  on 
appointment  be  tendered  me,  to  accept  of  it  at  first  as  only  a  pro 
tempore  one ;  that  is,  to  organize  the  institution,  to  stamp  certain 
great  Icalures  upon  it,  and  to  give  it  its  direction  and  momentum. 
In  this  the  greatness  of  the  work  would  con»st.  When  plans  aro 
settled,  when  instrumentalities  are  arranged  and  put  in  operation, 
the  acquired  impetus  supplies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  place  of 
original  vigor;  the  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  the  direction  becomes 
a  habit  instead  of  a  foresight.  It  is  the  "  marshalling  of  affairs," 
as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  that  demands  the  faculty  of  seeing 
results  in  initiatory  processes,  or  effecl.s  in  causes.  In  all  this  I 
should  deem  it  no  indignity  to  bo  held  inferior,  so  far  as  natural 
capacity  is  concerned,  to  numerous  or  numberless  others;  and  the 
only  advantage  which  could  be  claimed  for  me  would  be  my  life  of 
ex|x:rtence  on  various  and  imjortant  theatres  of  action.  It  is  the 
beautiful  attributes  of  your  enterprise  that  attract  roe  toward  it. 
Should  I  see  these  attributes  organized,  embodied,  and  in  living 
operation,  I  might  well  chum  the  right  to  retire  from  its  fiiithor 
administration. 

The  time  at  which  wo  might  look  for  such  an  event  would  be 
uncertain ;  probably  not  less  than  two  or  three,  nor  more  than  Gve 
or  WK  yciirs.  The  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  the  institu- 
tion at  the  end  of  four  years  would  seem  a  natural  period  ;  but  this 
Duj^t  be  shortened  or  prolonged  by  intervening  circumstances. 
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The  future  would  etiU  be  left  open  to  any  bqcIi  amageraent  na 
its  OWD  circumsUuices  elioald  counsel. 

In  tho  light  of  a  mere  worldly  or  pecuniary  transaction,  and  aa 
between  parties,  one  of  whom  aaks  for  wages,  and  the  other  prom- 
ises to  pay  theiD,  your  proportion  in  regard  to  a  salary  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Were  that  the  only  or  the  chief  consideration, 
I  should  only  send  you  the  briefest  words  of  declining ;  but  it  is 
very  fur  from  being  so :  and  I  assure  you  that  your  proportion 
looks  now  to  my  mind  far  more  inviting  than  it  did  when  you 
broached  the  subject,  and  apoko  to  me  of  a  probable  salaij  of 
$3,000.  Ths  moral  side  of  the  question  has  gone  up  more  than 
the  pecuniary  has  fallen  down. 

I  do  not  make  any  serious  account  of  this  difference.  A  little 
yielding  on  both  sides,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  might  proliably 
bring  us  upon  common  and  acceptable  ground. 

I  have  now  touched  opon  the  leading  topics  which  occur  to  my 
mind  as  proper  to  be  understood  in  this  preliminary  state  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  above  seem  to  mo  the  only  conditions  on  which  I 
conld  comply  with  the  request  you  have  so  flatteringly  urged. 
Whether  acceptable  or  not,  your  institution  wiU  always  liavo  my 
beat  wishes ;  and  you  have  tho  present  tender  of  any  unofBcial  ser- 
Tices  which  at  any  time  I  may  be  able  to  render  you. 
Very  truly  and  Mncerely  yours,  &c., 

HORACE  MANN. 

WSOT  Newtok,  May  81,  1863. 
Bxv.  E.  Fat. 

My  bear  Sir,  —  I  bad  no  sooner  arrived  at  West  Newton 
than  I  was  unexpectedly  summoned  back  to  Washington  to  attend 
to  indbpcnsablc  business,  I  have  just  reached  home  again,  and 
found  your  letter  of  tho  2Cth  inst. 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  understood  some  features  of  your  plan 
before,  as  it  might  have  terminated  negotiations  at  once.  PiOaae 
inform  Die  if  I  am  to  understand  that  each  "  scholarship  owner  "  ia 
outiilod  to  a  vot«  in  choosing  the  Faculty,  and  also  in  dismissing 
them,  ir  so,  I  fear  you  will  find  it  impracticable  to  obtain  a  compie- 
mout  of  suitable  officer.     Suppodng  you  have  twelve  or  eighteen 
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hundred  entitled  to  vote.  On  an^  sadden  clsmor  against  any  officer 
however  unfounded,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  might  be  assem 
bled  to  eject  him.  Dissatisfied  students  might  disaffect  tbrir  pabons. 
Enmities  are  more  active  than  Mendships.  Most  people  will  go 
farther  to  gratify  a  grudge  than  to  reward  merit.  The  malcontents, 
therefore,  might  easily  be  assembled,  while  the  contents  would 
remain  at  home,  and  thus  a  man's  fate  be  determined,  and  his  rep- 
utation sacrificed,  without  any  of  the  guaranties  of  innocence.  I 
make  these  remarks  without  any  suggestion  or  suspicion  that  your 
contributors  are  not  as  fair  and  honorable  as  any  body  of  men  so 
coastitated  can  be.  Doubtless  they  are  even  pre-eminently  &ir  and 
honorable.  I  do  it  also  with  the  hope,  not  to  say  confidence,  that  I 
mymlf,  and  those  appointed  to  act  with  me,  could  get  along  as  well 
as  the  average  of  men  under  such  circumstances.  My  point  refers 
to  the  very  nature  of  Buoh  a  relation.  I  think  I  could  refer  to 
several  crises  in  all  oar  New-England  colleges,  when  all  the  offi- 
cers, or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  would  have  been  swept  away 
under  such  an  organimtion.  If  not  right  in  this  understanding  of 
your  plan,  please  inform  me  ;  and,  if  you  can  obviate  the  fbrce 
of  the  above  suggestions,  I  shall  be  happy  te  hear  your  arguments. 

Your  remarks  in  relation  to.  the  appointment  of  those  peracHud 
friends  of  mine  have  much  force  in  the  abstract ;  bat  they  hpply 
only  partially.  The  young  gentleman  and  lady  to  whom  I  retired 
are  a  nephew  and  niece  of  mine,  whose  education  and  the  formation 
of  whoso  character  I  have  watehed  over,  and  in  a  good  degree 
directed,  from  their  childhood.  He  has  now  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing I'or  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  with  unvaried  success,  and  the 
bdy  for  ten  or  twelve.  She  is  now  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  Normal 
sehoobi.  Both  are  of  the  very  highest  grade  of  character ;  have  large 
attainments,  and  the  habits  of  industry  which  are  a  promise  of  con- 
tinued acjuisition.  He  is  a  Baptist ;  she  is  a  Unitarian.  The 
reli^ous  life  of  both  would  be  acceptable  to  all  good  men. 

I  do  not  (hink  of  any  "  Orthodox  "  man  at  tho  West  for  the 
station  you  mention ;  hut  I  know  ono  here  who  would,  as  I  believe, 
bo  admirably  qualified  for  the  department  of  mathematics,  espe- 
cially applied  mathematics.  He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
an  academy,  and  has  once  been  »  pnwtioal  en^neer  and  maiduiuflt; 
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and,  in  the  value  of  the  inatniction  lie  wonld  impart,  has  probably 
no  superior  in  the  country. 

May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  soon  1 
Very  tmly  youts,  &c., 

HORACE  UANN. 

Washihoion,  Jans  U,  IBSl. 
B.  W.  Clap,  Esa. 

My  vgab  Sir,  —  I  left  home  on  Saturday,  stopped  over  Sunday 
in  New  York,  and  came  on  on  Monday.  At  Philadelphia  I  beard 
the  news  of  the  nomination ;  and,  when  I  arrived  at  Baltimore,  the 
fiist  men  I  saw  were  some  of  our  Massachusetts  Hunker  delegates. 
Sadder-looking  men  away  from  a  funeral  I  never  saw.  The  Fill' 
more  and  Webster  men  composed  a  majority  of  the  convenlioD,  and 
therefore  had  every  thing  their  own  way  in  the  organization ;  in 
tbe  Committee  on  Credentials,  by  which  they  bt  in  all  tlicir  friends, 
and  shut  out  all  their  enemies,  without  reference  to  the  fairness  oi 
unfairness  of  their  election — just  as  the  Democrats  did  Eantoul; 
and  also  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

But,  when  they  camo  to  the  nomination,  tbe  antislavery  and  anti- 
compromise  portion  of  the  convention  prcvwled;  and,  if  they  did 
not  win  a  full  triumph,  their  enemies  suffered  a  terrible  defeat. 
They  withstood  not  only  tbe  Southern  slavery  phalans,  but  all 
the  influence  of  the  Government,  and  all  the  mammon  Hunkcrism 
of  State  Street,  Wall  Street,  and  Walnut  Street.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  When  the  Whig  Convention  nominated  Scott,  they  killed  off 
those  who  had  been  most  clamorous  for  slavery,  and  therefore  did  a 
great  work.  Though  not  a  triumph  of  antislavery  seutlment,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  defeat  of  Hunkcrism  at  the  North,  and  of  slavery 
domination  at  the  South.  It  was  the  first  antislavery  stand  in  a 
National  Convention  that  has  ever  boon  succes-rful.  So  far  it  is 
matter  fur  thanksgiving  and  hallelujah.  But  it  adopted  the  pro- 
filaviiry  pktform.  Tliis  was  effected  by  the  union  of  the  slavery 
men  of  tbe  South,  and  the  Hunkers  or  Fillmore  and  Webst«r  men 
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of  the  North.  Those  together  made  a  large  majori^  ;  one  hundred 
and  forly-ninc  being  a  majority.  All  these  men  vrorked  together 
in  the  organization  for  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  for  the 
Platform  Committee,  and  were,  of  conreo,  Buccesaful.  Bat,  when 
they  came  to  candidates,  they  split.  Nothing  could  cany  enough  of 
the  Webster  men  over  to  Fillmore,  or  enough  of  the  Fillmore  men 
over  to  Webster,  to  make  a  majori^.  A  portion  of  each  knew  of 
the  other, — what  alt  sensible  and  unbiassed  mon  knew,  —  that 
the  nomination  of  the  other  would  be  death  to  the  party ;  and  they 
would  not  defeat  the  party,  even  for  the  nomination  of  a  favorite. 
ThuH  it  was  done,  and  thus  it  was  not  done. 

Tberc  is  such  an  infinite  difference  between  Scott  and  Pierce, 
thitt  all  true  antislavery  men  must  desire  the  success  of  the  former. 
About  ten  or  a  dozen  Whigs  from  the  South,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Fillmore  men,  went  over  for  Scott.  This  is  all  that  conld 
be  meant  by  the  South's  supporting  Scott  or  abandoning  the  com- 
promises. They  have  got  them  in  fc/rm,  but  not  much  more.  The 
reason  why  they  sny  Scott  adopts  the  Southern  platform  is,  that  he 
accepts  the  nomination  of  the  party  that  adopts  the  platform;  and, 
indeed,  his  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  convention  was,  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  with  the  platform.  But  as  many  interprets 
tions  can  l>e  given  to  the  platform  as  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
And,  be.sidcs,  tlio  Whig  Platform,  though  disgraceful  to  human  na- 
ture, is  not  so  black  by  many  hues  as  the  Democratic. 

I  read  this  morning  the  greater  part  of  Kossuth's  speech  at  the 
Tabemiiclc,  New  Vork.     Is  it  not  his  greatest  ipeteh^ 

We  are  now  taking  the  question,  by  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  pa»- 
sago  of  a  bill  to  give  a  certain  quantity  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
old  States  for  educational  purposes ;  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  go 
through  the  House.     I  hope  so  with  all  my  organ  of  hope. 

Wabhuotoii,  June  39,  Iflsa. 
Iklr.  Clay  is  dead  :  he  expired  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
thin  morning.  .  .  .  Probably  no  public  man  over  had  more  ardent  or 
more  numerous  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  great  nobleness  of  heart. 
Ho  has  impressed  his  mind  upon  the  policy  of  the  countiy;  aa 
impiess,  however,  which  is  becoming  ^oter  evei;  year.     On  tlie 
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tUxnTj  qnaetion,  ha  lias  always  been  &x  in  advance  of  tbe  peopk 
among  whom  he  lived.  Had  he  belonged  to  the  North,  he  vonld 
h&ve  become  an  antislaveij  man,  and  not  a  treacherous  or  perfidioo!) 
one  like  Hr.  Webster.  Ho  has  lived  to  sco  Webster  die  a  moral 
death,  and  Webster  sees  him  die  a  natural  one.  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mch  has  been  the  secret  hostility  between  them ,  that  each  is  lejoiced 
at  the  fortune  of  the  other.  Rivals  for  pubUc  favor  for  so  many 
years,  their  competition  is  now  at  an  end.  Both  have  failed  in  the 
mipreme  object  of  their  ambition.  Would  that  all  politicians  and 
all  men  would  learn  a  lesson  from  so  instructive  an  example ! 


WAaniHOTOH,  3aiy  1,  1853. 

Mv  DEAR  Mb.  Combe,  — ...  My  friend  Henry  Barnard,  Esq., 
who  ibr  many  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  either 
in  Connecticut  or  in  Rhode  Ishmd,  is  about  Co  visit  England  and 
Scotland,  p.nrtly  on  account  of  bia  health,  and  partly  to  see  yoar 
ecbools.  You  have  always  been  partial  enough  to  affix  a  higher 
value  to  ray  services  on  the  subject  of  education  than  1  could  hon- 
estly claim  or  fairly  expect.  If  yon  will  put  double  all  the  credit 
you  have  ever  given  to  me,  and  pass  it  to  Mr.  Barnard's  account, 
you  will  hardly  do  his  extraordinary  services  more  than  justjce. 
His  mind  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  his  life  has  been  full  of  devotioQ  on 
tlus  subject. 

You  will  have  learned,  before  receiving  this,  the  event  of  our  party 
Presidential  noraination.  What  on  awful  moral  has  been  derived  from 
the  fate  of  thoi«  who  liavo  been  false  to  freedom  !  Every  one  of 
tho.<c  Northern  men,  who,  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  slavery,  have  been  set  aside ;  and  those  men  who 
soffored  and  indlreclly  promoted  all  tlic  atrocities  of  the  Mexican 
war,  though  against  all  their  own  professions,  did,  by  that  very 
dereliction  from  duty,  raise  up  two  warriors  to  come  in  and  pine  . 
nway  Iho  honors  they  had  forfeited  their  integrity  to  obtain.  Was 
it  not  a  just  retribution  1 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  candidates  that  there  ia 
Ijetween  a  hero  and  liis  va'et  de  vkambre.  Scott,  too,  is  an  anti. 
slavery  man.      Pierce  will  be  the  merest  tool  of  slavery.     The 
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Democratic  Convection  was  almost  in  toto  a  proslaTOi;  body,  and 
the  ultra  proslaTery  portion  of  it  prevailed  in  the  aelectJoD  of  Pierce. 
In  the  Whig  Convention ,  tlie  antiskvci;  element  provmled ;  so  that, 
though  the  contest  is  implicated  with  other  m&ttors,  and  its  real 
issues  are  somewhat  obscured,  yet,  if  Scott  is  elected,  it  will  bo  a 
great  antislavcry  triumph.  It  was  the  first  time  that  tho  ontisla- 
very  clement  ever  prevailed  in  any  national  convention. 

Mrs.  Mann  and  the  children  have  gone  home.    I  live  here  alone, 
and,  of  course,  forlorn.    I  hear  from  them  every  day,  and  they  are 
well.     With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Combe, 
I  remain,  as  ever,  yours  truly, 

HORACE  MAMN. 


Tiic  long  and  tender  friendship  wliich  existed  between 
Mr.  Munii  and  Mr.  Barnard,  bcgiiiiiing  in  tlieir  common 
duties  ill  tho  educational  field,  finds  little  record  in  these 
pages,  for  tlie  want  of  letters  whicli  have  been  lost.  They 
always  took  counsel  together,  and,  though  men  of  differ- 
ent tbeclogical  views,  were  equally  liberal  and  universal 
ill  tlieir  administration  of  schools;  feeling  alike  that  it 
was  the  vital  and  not  the  speculative  part  of  religion  that 
should  bo  taught  iu  them. 

JULT  a,  1B53. 

...  I  see  by  the  telegraphic  report,  that  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
Native- American  party  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  this  week,  Mr.  Webster 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  This  makes  his  position  su- 
premely ridiculous.  It  is  an  in^gnificant  party,  founded  on  the 
narrow  basis  of  lieing  born  in  America  or  out  of  it.  If  Mr.  Webster 
docs  not  notice  it,  there  stands  the  nomination  to  show  his  power. 
If  he  declines  it,  everybody  will  laugh  at  him. 


Washinotos,  Aug.  10,  lesi 
TIev.  Tubo.  Pabker. 

My  dbau  Sir,  —  I  hope  you  did  not  think  tho  two  queries  which 
L  put  to  Mrs.  Mann  imposed  any  neceesity  on  yon  to  writa  so 
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answer;  tltongh  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from  yon,  that  I  miglit  be 
tempted  to  nse  means  a  little  irregular  for  that  end. 

I  sent  the  question  aliout  Gen.  Scott'e  Bappoalltions  policy  be- 
cause I  think  jutlice  to  be  the  hightit  policy.  I  know  yon  think 
so  too.  It  being  my  belief  tha.t  Scott  is  an  anti-war  mau  and  an 
anti-aiincxation  man,  I  think  It  wrong,  or  rather  it  would  be  veiy 
wrong  in  mc,  to  intimate  the  contrary.  Besides,  the  tendency  of 
all  such  statements  \a  to  put  the  two  Presidential  candidates.  Scott 
and  Pierce,  upon  the  same  ground ;  whereas  I  think  their  principles, 
dc^res.  and  purposes  are  veiy  direrso.  I  know  there  is  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  platforms ;  but  there  may  be  all  the  difference  there 
is  between  life  and  death  in  two  pilots,  though  both  profess  to  steer 
by  the  name  chart.  One  may  wreck  you,  while  the  other  may  get 
you  safely  into  port. 

A  strong  effort  is  made,  by  men  who  care  more  for  democracy 
than  for  antislavory,  to  make  it  out  that  freedom  lias  more  to  hope 
from  the  success  of  Pierce  than  from  that  of  Scott;  but  this  I 
believe  to  be  a  great  mistake,  and  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
ingenuous. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  Free-soil  vote,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  1848,  New  York  alone  gave  ono  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand votes  for  Van  Buren.  Now,  if  she  gives  fifty  thousand,  I  shall 
bo  agreciibly  disappointed. 

Our  loss  of  Kantoul  is  very  great.  I  am  also  struck  with  ex- 
ceeding sadness,  because  this  is  the  second  blow  that  our  cause  has 
reeoivoil.  Taylor's  death  let  in  the  whole  pack  of  slavery  blood- 
bounds,  and  they  have  wantoned  in  their  power  ever  since.  Will 
not  Itantoul's  death  unleash  anotlicr  pack  1  I  fear  so.  Nothing 
but  my  failh  iu  God  saves  me  from  despair;  for  just  now  I  can 
hardly  "  walk  by  sight."  '  H.M.- 

Washington, Jul}'  16, 1863. 

I  walked  an  hour  yesterday,  including  sunset-time,  on  the  south- 
east terrace  ;  and  a  greater  variety  aud  variogation  of  the  "  fields  of 
vtr"  \.  never  saw.  There  was  no  wind;  so  that  the  changes  were 
merely  atmospheric  and  chemical.  But  such  rajndity  of  scen&«hifl- 
ing  I  never  befor;  saw.     At  evciy  turn  I  took,  a  now  celestial  tap- 
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Gt^tiy  was  tlisplajcd.  Them  was  hd  noUo  of  ropos  and  puUeye:  but 
the  change  was  complete.  The  Gobelins  could  make  nothing  finer ; 
but  oh !  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  production,  what  aro  the  GobeUna 
[0  the  groat  Manufacturer  ?  How  I  longed  for  you  and  the  children  I 
I  SCO  that  Mr.  Tailmadge  of  Now  York  comes  into  direct  colli- 
sion with  Mr.  Webster's  "retainers"  in  Boston.  Ho  made  a 
public  speech  in  New- York  City  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Webster  passed  through  there.  In  that  speech,  be  said  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Webster  that  day.  who  told  him  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  support  the  regular  nominations.  This  statement  the  "  Bos- 
ton Journal "  says  it  is  "  authorized  directly  and  authoritatively  to 
deny."  Ttiia  brings  out  Mr.  Tailmadge,  who  rc-afBrms  his  state- 
ment. The  truth  is,  Webster  is  so  deeply  wounded  he  cannot  get 
cured.  He  would  rather  defeat  everybody  than  be  thus  set  a«de 
himself. 

.  .  .  Miss  Beecher  prays,  if  I  wont  any  mora  comfort  in  this  life, 
that  I  will  not  try  to  build  up  a  college  at  the  West,  and  says 
Mr.  Stowe  held  up  his  hands  ia  deprecation  at  the  thought.  So 
you  SCO  what  persons  who  know  about  things  think  onr  prospect 
would  be. 

I  should  like  to  see  Father  Pierce  anywhere,  even  in  a  picture ; 
but  still  tliink  that  be  and  I,  and  saoh  looking  people,  ought  to 
let  those  who  don't  know  ua  inquire  how  we  look,  rather  than 
fhow  our  faces. 

I  see  that  some  one,  in  a  Maine  paper,  says  ho  wanted  to  nomi- 
nate Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  for  President,  and  Nathaniel  Haw* 
thomo  for  Vice-President ;  but,  seeing  they  have  such  good  men  as 
Scott  and  Graham  up,  he  concludes  not  to  do  any  thing  more  about 
it.  Wit  ought  uot  to  run  its  head  against  a  stuuip  of  any  kind. 
Tliat  man  forgot  that  both  President  and  Vice-President  cannot 
come  from  the  same  Stato. 

I  do  fbel  homesick  here.  When  I  was  here  in  the  summer  of 
'48,  I  had  so  much  to  do,  that  I  had  no  time  to  tliink  how  I  felt : 
I  was  still  Secretary  then.  Tlie  next  summer  I  spent  here  (1850) 
was  the  year  of  the  slavery  controversy ;  and  I  wbj  too  much  alive 
to  the  immense  interests  at  stako  to  have  any  consciousness  of  mj 
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own  pcrsoDal  pleasures  or  aofferings.  But  this  summer  there  u 
nothing  to  engross  mc,  and  mj  thoughts  flj  home,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  I  see  nobody,  and  live  a  lonelj  life,  and,  I  fear,  an 
nnprofitable  one.  I  am  thinkiDg  all  the  time  that  it  ia  the  last 
Bommer  I  Bhtdl  ever  spend  in  Washington. 

JCLT  27. 

...  I  should  like  to  see  Bev.  Theodore  Parker  move  a  table 
without  touching  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  Suppose  what  we  call 
electricity  is  the  motive  power  of  the  universe,  embracing  magnet- 
ism, caloric,  gnivitalion,  &c. ;  suppose  the  vital  principle  in  ns — 
at  least  the  principle  of  mere  phyucal  life  —  is  electricity  too; 
may  not  an  oi^nized  possessor  of  this  principle  be  able  to  cscrt  a 
force  stronger  than  that  which  operates  upon  nnorganized  bodies, 
or  one  organized  bciug  be  able  to  esort  a  controlling  influence  over 
another  organized  l>eing?  If  so,  why  niny  not  the  battety  in  a 
man's  brain  overcome  the  natural  gravitation  of  a  table  1  I  have 
seen  a  magnet,  that  could  lifl  but  a  few  pounds  when  acting  alone, 
Hit  seventeen  hundred- weight  when  a  current  of  magnetism  was 
poured  through  it.  Now,  if  the  brain  could  evolvo  this  amount, 
why  should  not  that  lifl  according  to  its  size,  structure,  &c.  ?  This 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Kossuth  designed  to  leave,  as  I  suppose,  in  a  way  to  secure  pri- 
vacy. As  for  his  going  incoff.  for  any  bad  purpose,  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it ;  nor  have  I  heard  a  lisp,  to  prove  it,  of  any  credible 
testimony.  A  report  was  sent  abroad  that  he  had  gone  without  pay- 
ing his  debts.  There  could  not  have  been  a  word  of  truth  in  it ; 
a  regular  Hunker  lie. 

I  agree  with  you  that  hisloiy  ia  bod  reading  for  cliildren.  What, 
then,  most  be  thought  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
records  as  terrible  crimes  as  any  to  be  found  on  record  7  It  is  loo 
terrible  a  world  to  make  children  acquainlod  with.  It  is  said  we 
must  look  back  to  get  wisdom  to  direct  us  when  going  tbrward.  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  get  wisdom  elsewhere,  or  be  so  for  advanced 
ns  to  need  no  past  warning.  Biography  of  the  right  toH  of  lives 
is  the  better  reading  for  cbildreQ,  And  science,  and  the  elements 
of  science,  —  wliat  can  be  better  thou  that,  where  we  do  see  God 
in  his  works  V     Here  the  mind  will  find  its  true  discipline. 
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I  scad  you  a  "  Liberator,"  which  has  a  commuaication  from  the 
reformed  John  Wesley,  on  the  lost  page ;  also  a  speech  of  Mr.  T. 
Parker's,  on  the  inside.  What  can  Mr.  Parker  mean  by  saying, 
that,  if  Gen.  Scott  is  elected,  we  shall  probably  have  an  annexation 
of  a  "  lai^  slice  "  of  Mexico  during  the  next  fonr  yeais  ?  Will 
the  good  gained  by  making  a  man  out  worse  than  he  ia  repay  the 
evil?  Mr.  Parker  baa  been  so  mach  wronged  himself,  that  be 
should  be  careful  about  wronging  others. 

In  1837,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  New  Toi^  by  Mr.  Webster, 
be  said,  — 

"On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a  great  portion  of  the 
community  is  already  strongly  excited.  The  subject  has  not  only 
attracted  attention  as  a  question  of  politics,  hut  it  has  struck  a  far 
deepcr-toncd  chord.  It  has  arrested  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
country ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He 
is  a  rash  man  indeed,  little  conversant  with  human  nature,  and 
especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  ebaraeter  of  the 
people  of  this  coontiy,  who  supposes  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  ia 
to  be  trifled  with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be 
respected.  It  may  bo  reasoned  irith ;  it  may  be  made  willing — I 
believe  it  is  entirely  willing  —  to  fulfil  all  existing  engagements 
and  all  existing  ties;  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  aa  it 
is  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  aome  provisions  which 
it  docs  actually  contain  :  but  to  coerce  it  into  Enlence,  to  endeavor 
to  restrain  its  free  exprosdon,  to  seok  to  compress  and  confine  it, 
warm  as  it  is,  and  more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably 
render  it, — should  all  this  be  attempted,  I  know  nothing,  even 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Union  ileelf,  which  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  explosion  which  mig^t  fi>llow." 

What  an  apostasy  has  his  been ! 

VASHniOTON,  July  37,  IBES. 

Ht  dear  Downeb,  —  What  is  said  about  the  Pitteburg  Con- 
vention 1  From  what  I  see  and  hear,  I  apprehend  the  current  of 
fueling  iu  Massachusetts  sets  in  favor  of  nominating  Kale,  rather 
than  Chase.  For  any  genuine  FTe»«oiler  this  would  be  the  worst 
policy.    That  nominaliou  should  be  suoh  as  to  cut  into  the  Dem» 
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oratio  party.  Notwithstandiiig  all  that  some  of  the  Fre&«oiI  |iapen) 
say  abuut  tbo  cqoal  pro.  slavery  ism  of  Scott  and  Pierce,  it  ia  not  at 
all  impTobable  there  is  the  whole  differeoce  between  the  annexa- 
tion and  the  un-anneiation  of  Cuba,  between  the  diviaioc  and  the 
non-division  of  California,  in  these  candidates.  How,  then,  can  any 
real  lover  of  liberty  fail  to  give  the  scales  such  a  turn  as  Ehall  check 
slavery,  and  hold  it  at  bay  1  Are  not  onr  Free-soil  friends,  in  their 
zetd  tn  help  the  fortunes  of  the  coalition,  misled  on  this  point  'I 
¥ini,  who  have  great  influence  with  them,  ought  to  make  that 
inlluoace  felt.  I  wish  you  were  to  bo  at  Pittsburg.  The  nomina- 
tion there  made  may  bar  sIoTeiy,  or  help  it  on.  To-morrow, 
Sumner  means  to  speak.  He  needs  comhativoness,  which  he  has 
not  got.  Don't  you  think  I  could  spare  him  a  little  of  mine, 
wkb  advantage  to  us  both  ?  He  will  make  a  great  speech,  be  ae- 
Bored  of  that.  He  has  all  the  material  of  all  who  have  hitherto 
argncd  the  question;  and,  besides,  the  greatest  speech  can  always 
be  matte  on  the  right  side. 

I  am  awfully  homcdck.  The  summer  is  dull :  nothing  is  upon 
tho  fopi'f  in  which  I  take  any  special  interest,  and  my  heart  is  witji 
my  family. 

With  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  yonra, 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

HORACE  UANN. 

Aug.  8.  I  have  sad  news  for  yon  to-day ;  which,  however,  yon 
will  have  hoard  before  this  reaches  you. 

Mr.  Bantoul  is  dead. 

I  have  been  spcadiug  the  morning  about  him,  and  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  on  his  accoant.  It  will  devolve  on  me  to  an- 
n<mnce  his  death  in  the  House  to-morrow  :  bo  I  can  write  you  no 
more  toKlay. 

Auff.  9.  The  melancholy  duty  is  done.  .  .  .  Poor  Mrs.  Kantoul ! 
Of  course  it  is  a  case  where  there  is  no  language  of  external  signs. 
Tho  heart  alone  knows  it.  She  arrived  in  the  morning :  he  died 
that  night.  Eveiy  thing  was  done  that  could  bo  done.  Funeral 
services  wore  performed  at  his  lodgings.     At  four  o'clock,  ilxa. 
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Rantonl,  accompanied  by  sevenl  fiiends,  took  thu  cub  for  home. 
What  a  Bad  meeting  ! 

WAaBIBOTOV,  Aug.  12, 18G3. 

I  never  had  the  ilightogt  doubt  that  the  "  old  HunkoTB  "  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts  would  rejoice  over  Bantoul's  death.  The  Honkere  re- 
joice in  his  removal,  just  as  the  proslavery  men  rejoiced  in  Qen. 
Taylor's  dcatli,  BOnio  of  wLom  said  they  believed  it  to  be  an  czpresB 
interposition  of  Providence  to  defeat  his  work  I 

Drayton  anil  Soyrea  are  pardoned  through  Samnor's  influence, 
and  off  m  free  territory.  This  was  done  last  evening.  The  mar- 
fihnl  of  the  district,  who  has  the  control  of  the  jiul,  received  the  order 
for  (heir  enlargement  kst  evening.  He  called  on  Sunmer  to  go  t* 
the  jail  with  him,  hut  learned  from  the  jailer  that  Nr.  Stuart,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  Virginia  man,  had  sent  to  him  to  delay 
their  enlargement  till  this  morning.  Sumner  saw  at  onco  what  his 
object  was,  —  that  is,  to  get  a  requbition  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  take  them  into  Virginia  for  trial ;  for  some  of  the  slaves  whom 
they  took  in  their  schooner  were  &om  Vii^inia.  He  therefore  in- 
sisted on  the  marshal's  oxecnting  the  order  of  the  President  for 
their  relca»i  immediately;  and,  as  the  marshal  had  no  responsible 
ext^uso  for  not  complying,  they  went  to  the  jail,  and  the  men  were 
enlarged.  Sumner  took  them  up  into  the  street,  and  then  mads 
arrangements  at  once  for  taking  them  to  Baltimore  last  night,  which 
was  done ;  and  this  morning  they  started  from  Baltimore  for  a  free 
Slate,  and  arc  lo/e.  He  was  afraid  some  sham  process  would  be  got 
up  to  hold  them  hero  until  notice  could  be  given  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  They  are  safo.  Sumner  has  done  well  in  this :  but  it 
could  not  have  been  done  until  now;  titat  is,  until  the  nominationa 
had  been  made. 

Ado.  IE. 

I  have  not  gone  the  journey  yet,  and  do  not  know  that  I  shall. 
If  a  little  bit  of  a  spoocb  which  I  am  thinking  of,  but  not  talking 
about,  were  off  my  hands,  I  might;  hut  I  do  not  know  when  it  will 
be,  if  at  all.  .  .  . 

I  bad  encouragement  for  tlie  floor  wfaen  I  wrote  to  yon:  but  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  stopinng  debate;  so  t^  pTomise  WM 
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worth  notb'mg.  The  next  time  we  go  into  "  Committee  of  the 
Whole,"  &c.,  we,  of  coarse,  sh&ll  have  ^  new  clwnnaD,  and  t^n 
I  shall  be  B8  for  off  as  ever. 

Ana.  IT. 

AKas  Kz'b  bill  is  now  np.  We  are  calling  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  it.  It  will  pass,  I  think,  withoat  doubt ;  bat  I  shall  let  yon 
know  before  I  seal  this. 

Miss  Dix  finds  new  work  oH  the  time.  This  District  has  abont 
forty  lunatics,  which  it  snpports  at  the  Institution  of  Maryland,  near 
Baltimore.  These  are  all  to  be  tnrned  out  in  a  lew  days ;  and  aha 
is  trying  to  get  a  bill  passed  fbr  a  hospital  in  this  District.  .  .   . 

The  bill  for  a  hospital  has  passed  the  House  I  .  .  . 

I  thought  I  was  to  have  the  floor  just  now,  and  my  heart  went 
pitra-pat ;  for  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  speak  anywhere  without 
trepidation.  But  the  chairman  gave  it  to  another  man.  At  ten 
minutes  to  throe,  I  shall  try  again- 

Miss  Dii's  bill  passed  by  yeas  98,  nays  54.  It  always  took  two- 
thirds  to  get  it  up :  80  a  majority  did  not  help  ns. 

Miss  Dlx  is  alarnied  about  her  land-bill  in  the  Senate ;  but  I 
think  it  will  go  through  there.  She  wishes  to  get  through  here,  so 
that  she  can  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  whore  they  have  made  an  appropri- 
ation for  a  hospital.  .  .  . 

I  had  rather  a  boisterous  time  for  half  an  hour  with  my  speech. 
It  blow  hard ;  but  I  weathered  the  storro. 

Don't  be  alarmed  when  you  see  what  Folk  said  about  my  not 
holding  mygelf  responsible ;  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
dweUo.  Ho  is  a  poor  drunken  fellow  from  Tennessee,  for  whom  no 
one  has  any  respect,  though  be  is  brother  of  the  former  President. 
They  tried  to  choke  me  down  :  but  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
roar  down  old  Boreas ;  for,  when  I  "  gets  vp"  a,  little,  I  am  qnite 
as  hard  to  be  subdued  as  the  more  noisy  ones. 

I  hope  to  have  it  all  printed,  and  perhaps  iu  yonr  hands,  thi? 
week. 

You  will  see  what  fin  atlack  Polk  made  on  Parson  Fowler  yester 
day,  —  not  violent  and  furious,  but  annoying.  Ho  said  to  the  por- 
aon  Qiscyly,  while  speaking,  "  You  know  we  two  are  Cbrietians." 
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Polk  is  dnink  every  day.    But  it  is  now  eaid  that  it  will  be  honor- 
ably Birangcd,  and  tliere  will  be  no  "  coffee  and  pistols  "  between 


Sumner  spoke  about  fbur  honra  yesterday ;  imd  it  was  a,  rety 
finished  and  able  speech,  sustaining  in  every  point  his  high  repu- 
tation as  a  jurist  and  a  scholar.  It  was  delivered  in  s  very  elegant 
and  finished  manner  To  speak  in  tail,  the  26th  of  August,  1852, 
redeemed  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 

Webster  came  into  the  Senate  very  early  in  the  speech.  He 
took  a  seat  not  far  from  Sumner,  and  about  eight  feet  from  me ;  so 
ntuated  that  I  must  look  into  his  face,  or  tnrn  my  head.  I  Io(Jced 
at  him  fascinatingly.  I  think  he  felt  the  magnetism  streaming  oat 
of  me.  In  about  two  minutes,  his  conntenauoe  fell :  ha  got  up  and 
walked  round  to  the  other  ade  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  staid  a 
while,  and  went  off.  Sumner,  during  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
was  in  tlio  least  solid  part  of  his  speech.  It  was  one  of  his  best 
orations,  well  studied  and  well  delivered,  and  will  tell  on  the  conn- 
try,  and  be  a  speech  for  a  book  and  for  history. 

That  drunken  Clemens  of  Alabama  jnmped  up  xjuCanier,  and 
said,  — 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  proper  sometimes  to  take  notice  of  the 
ravings  of  a  lunatic ;  but  the  yelpings  of  a  pnppy  are  not  to  be 
regarded." 

Miss  Dii's  bill  has  gone  over  to  the  next  sesuon.  She  sent  for 
mo  yesterday  aAemoon  in  despair.  But  she  has  got  an  appropiw 
l4on  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollan  for  a  hospital  in  this  District; 
and  it  is  thought  that  her  land-bill  can  be  carried  next  sesdon.  It 
has  passed  the  House,  and,  unless  some  amendments  are  made  to  it, 
will  not  have  to  come  bock  here  again. 


...  I  got  off  a  speech  yesterday ;  bnt  it  was  too  late  te  let  you 
know  by  yesterday's  mail.  The  Southern  men  tried  to  stop  me  by 
starting  points  of  order.  But  it  was  always  without  reason :  so  I 
went  on,  and  gave  them  a  pretty  strong  blast.     I  think  it  best  to 
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show  them  that  they  can't  stop  debate ;  that,  the  more  they  try,  the 
more  it  won't  stop. 

I  wish  I  could  be  at  home  to  behold  the  flowers  and  their  behold- 
ers ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  that  at  present. 

Washington,  Aug.  28,  1852. 
Rev.  a.  Craio. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  heard  of  a  fact  to^ay  which  gave  me  tem- 
porary pleasure  and  permanent  pain.  It  was  that  you  had  been 
applied  to  to  become  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, and  had  declined.  When  the  idea  of  your  being  connected 
with  that  institution  flashed  through  my  mind,  it  awakened  every 
thing  of  hope,  and  turned  hope  into  certainty.  It  was  a  revulsion 
of  feeling,  that  carried  my  blood  with  it,  to  hear  you  had  declined. 

A  man  like  you  will  do  good  anywhere ;  but  how  can  you  do  so 
much  good  anywhere  else  on  this  earth  as  before  children  and  with 
children,  and  transfusing  your  spirit  into  young  men  and  women  ? 

Had  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  you  were  a  candidate  with  the 
committee,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  not  have  made  your  ac- 
ceptance a  sine  qua  non.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  world  whose 
daily  co-operation  in  such  a  work  I  should  so  much  delight  in  as  in 
yours.  I  do  not  expect,  even  on  the  contingency  of  my  appoint- 
ment, to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  for  many  years.  My 
health  and  age  denote  this.  How  delightful  the  idea  of  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  yourself!  —  able  to  work,  willing  to 
work,  and  qualified  to  work  in  the  best  spirit,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  best  results. 

I  have  not  time  to  write  you  at  any  length.  I  send  you  this 
lament  from  the  midst  of  the  roar  and  din  of  our  Babel ;  and  can 
only  add,  that  I  do  most  vehemently  hope,  that,  if  a  professorship 
is  tendered  you,  you  will  accept  it. 

Can  you  not  come  and  see  us  this  autumn  at  West  Newton  ? 

Yours  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ON  tlio  15th  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Mann  was  nomi- 
iiated  for  Governor  of  Mossacliusette  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  Free  Democracy  of  the  Rtate  assembled 
at  Lowell.  On  tho  same  day,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Aniioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  Ohio. 
He  acce])tL'd  the  latter  office,  I  give  one  or  two  para- 
graphs fi'oin  speeches  of  his  friends  in  regard  to  the 
lunner  iioiuination.  In  tlio  State  Convention  of  the  Free 
Democraey  in  18i>2,  tho  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  said, 
after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mann  for  Governor,  — 

"  As  to  the  uandiilato  we  havo  nnmiuated,  I  shall  say  nothing  but 
thai  liis  fame  is  as  wide  as  tho  universe.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be, 
EoiDc  time  since,  in  Guildhall,  London,  when  a.  debate  was  going  on. 
The  qiicMion  wns,  whether  they  should  instruct  their  rcprescntaltvos 
in  favor  of  secular  oducatiou.  They  voted  that  they  would  not  do 
it.  But  a  gentleman  then  rose,  and  read  some  statistics  from  one  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  That  cstroct  reversed  the 
vote  in  tho  Common  Council  of  London.  I  never  felt  prouder  of 
my  country.  I  call  upon  the  young  men  of  the  Common woolth, 
who  liave  grown  up  under  tho  inspintdon  of  his  free  schools,  to  sa» 
biin  their  uhampion,  and  to  carry  his  name  over  tho  hills  and  tbrougli 
tho  pleasant  valleys  of  Massachusetts  during  the  present  canvas, 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  shall  result  in  a  glorious  victory." 

Seth  Webb,  Esq.,  at  tlio  some  convention,  said, — 
"  Two  years  ago,  in  spite  of  her  old  resistance  to  tyrants  and  her 
Anglo^axon  devotion  to  the  mdestructible  righia  of  all,  Masaa- 
ohusetts  was  forced,  under  the  lead  of  her  chosen  and  migh^  but 
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apostate  cbampion,  to  draggle  her  imperial  wings  in  the  bloody  tears 
of  a  slave.  From  that  day  of  horror,  the  statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
veiled  among  us;  and  the  veil  is  not  yet  quite,  though  partially,  with- 
drawn. The  deed  of  shame  will  not  be  perfectly  effaced  until  wo 
place  in  the  execud^B  chair  of  Massachusetts  a  governor  who  is  for 
liberty,  and  nothing  but  liberty,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot ;  who  will  guard  the  personal  security  of  the  hum- 
blest and  weakest  individual  on  her  soil  with  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  who,  if  the  feeblest  infant 
were  carried  from  her  limits  in  violation  of  eternal  rights  and  the 
laws  of  the  State,  would  bring  it  back,  if  need  be,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  or  resign  his  office  for  shame.  Such  a  man,  we  believe,  is 
Horace  Mann.  On  the  5th  day  of  April,  1851,  Thomas  Simms 
was  carried  away.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1851,  Charles  Sumner 
was  elected  senator  of  the  United  States.  That  was  ^our  first 
answer  to  the  act.  If  we  can  follow  it  with  the  election  of  Horace 
Mann  as  Grovemor,  I  think  we  may  rest  somewhat  content." 

And  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  at  the  same  convention, 
said,  — 

*'  Gentlemen,  you  have  selected,  as  your  standard-bearer  in  the 
coming  contest,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
country.  For  six  years  he  has  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  with 
fidelity,  maintained  the  principles  of  the  '  old  man  eloquent,'  whose 
successor  he  is.  The  Whigs  in  convention  assembled,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  whose  closing  years  were  devoted  to 
freedom  and  humanity,  resolved  that  they  wished  their  representa- 
tive to  follow  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  be  true  to  liberty. 
Mr.  Mann  was  the  nominee  of  that  convention.  And  to-day  there 
is  not  a  man,  here  or  in  3Iassachusctts,  that  does  not  know,  that  at 
all  time??,  and  on  all  occasions,  ho  has  been  true  to  the  vote  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  year  that  they  put  him  in  nomination,  and  true 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  though,  gentlemen,  after  being  thus 
true,  he  was  sacrifieed,  or  the  attempt  was  made  to  sacrifice  him,  by 
the  Wcl)ster  retainers  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  yet  the 
people,  the  Free  Democracy,  hundreds  of  Democrats  of  that  district, 
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and,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  many  Whigs  who  could  aot  bow  to 
slavery,  took  him  and  sustained  him,  and  all  togetber  returned  him 
to  Congress  by  an  ovoTwhokning  expresmon  of  popular  approbation. 
Within  a  few  daya  ho  has  uttered,  on  the  floor  of  Congreaa,  one  i^ 
the  most  brilliant  epeechos  fbr  liberty  that  over  fell  from  human 
lips  in  our  own  or  any  other  coantiy.  Over  the  struggles  of  the 
future  it  will  exert  an  influence  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  effort 
of  onr  time." 

W»T  Nbwtos,  Sept.  10, 1661- 
Rev.  S.  J.  Mat. 

Mx  DEAR  Sir,  —  Ton  say  so  many  kind  things  of  my  speech,  that 
I  am  nonpluattd.  It  really  seems  to  me  a  very  moderate  a&ir, 
and  waa  so  far  below  what  I  wanted  to  say,  that  I  had  actually  come 
to  the  conclusion  not  to  speak.  But  some  of  my  friends  sold  I 
must  spcuk,  even  if  I  did  not  print :  so  you  have  it.  Vaiaat 
quantum,  &c. 

Docs  it  not  seem  as  if  the  Lord  was  not  on  our  ado  1    Think  (tf 

losing  Kantoul,  who  held  many  a,  bod  man  under  bla  hand,  who 

frill  now  mn  riot ;  and  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  a  real  Free«oil  Wlug, 

and  stood  very  much  as  I  stood  in  1848  I  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOBACE  UANH. 


Wm  Nrwtok,  OcL  SO,  I8C3. 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker. 

Mv  DEiK  Sir,  —  I  am  afraid  yon  will  be  "  sorry  you  'listed," 
so  many  requests  for  service  are  appended  thereto. 

Tho  enclosed  correspondence  explains  itself,  as  they  say;  only 
that  my  letter  is  so  misprintod,  from  the  middle  onwards,  as  to  make 
worse  nonsense  than  I  did. 

You  will  see  that  the  New-Bedford  people  are  in  a  rage.  I  have 
allowed  tho  colored  race  superiority  of  the  affoettons  and  scntimentfl, 
—  the  upper  end  of  man's  nature ;  but  thoj  want  the  inteUoct  too. 
As  for  their  "  demon  "  of  colonization,  I  did  not  hint  at  it ;  bat  bo 
Richcrtson  tries  to  understand  me. 

Now,  they  have  requested  the  "Liberator"  to  publish  the  cone- 
spondcncQ ;  and,  if  my  Iriend  F could  get  bold  of  such  a  thing. 
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mj  experience  teaches  mo  that  nothing  would  delight  his  pious  booJ 
more  than  to  make  the  worst  of  it.  The  colored  people  of  Boston 
are,  at  present,  very  well  disposed  towards  me  and  our  cause ;  but 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  "  Liberator  "  to  turn  all  their  sac- 
charine into  acetous  by  the  infusion  of  one  phial-full  of  innuendo  or 
suspicion  about  California.  Can  jou  stop  the  chemical  operation  ? 
You  can,  if  any  man  can ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble 
you  with  the  enclosed  and  this  clumsy  explanation,  and  remain,  as 

ever,  yours  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


West  Newtox,  Nov.  8, 1862. 
Rev.  a.  Craig. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  owe  you  certainly  as  much  as  one  apology  a 
day  for  all  the  time  your  late  excellent  and  beautiful  letters  have 
lain  before  me  unanswered.  But  I  have  only  to  mention  the  word 
"business"  or  "engagements,"  and  you  will  understand  all  the 
restf  and  forgive  me. 

Last  week,  the  first  Faculty  meeting  of  Antioch  College  was  held 
at  my  house.  They  were  here  two  whole  days,  and  parts  of  the 
preceding  and  following.  We  had  a  very  full  and  free  discussion 
on  a  great  variety  of  points,  and  came  most  harmoniously  to  unani- 
mous conclusions.  Wo  have  sketched  a  provisional^  not  finals 
course  of  preparatory  and  undergraduate  studies,  which  I  intend  to 
copy  and  send  to  you  for  your  revision  and  suggcstioas. 

I  found  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
among  the  persons  present,  not  only  as  to  theory,  but  in  practical 
matters.  .  .  .  We  were  all  teetotalers ;  all  anti-tobaooo  men ;  all 
antislavery  men ;  a  majority  of  us  believers  in  phrenology ;  all  anti- 
emulation  men,  —  that  Ls,  all  against  an^  system  of  rewards  and 
prizes  designed  to  ^^^thdraw  the  mind  from  a  comparison  of  itself 
with  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  substitute  a  rival  for  that 
standard.  We  agreed  entirely  in  regard  to  religious  and  chapel 
exercises,  &c.  The  meeting  was  very  satisfactory,  and  has  raised 
my  hopcii  very  much  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  I 
can  never,  however,  suflSciently  regret  that  you  are  not  of  our 
number.     \  hope  you  will  be  ere  long. 
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I  nud  to  the  peroons  present  &  part  of  your  letter  of  Oct.  14, 
ill  wbich  you  speak  of  a  magasitu  for  the  place.  Wo  all  ex- 
cbiineil  tliat  joa  were  the  peisoa  to  carry  oat  your  own  idea.  Yon 
must  leave  your  limited  circle  at  Bloonung  Grove,  and  speak  to 
them,  and  to  all  good  men  from  Yellow  Springs.  What  a  wide 
sphare  for  your  improving  iofluence  ! 

You  Bpoak  of  lecturos  and  of  my  lecturing.  We  have  no  Ortho- 
dox lecturers  of  any  great  celebrity  amongst  na.  Emcreon,  Whip- 
ple, Farkcr,  T.  S.  King,  Sumner,  Fierpont,  &c,,  are  all  heretics  of 
a  very  malignant  type  when  tried  by  the  Orthodox  standard.  The 
truth  is,  the  iron  hare  of  Orthodoxy  do  not  allow  a  man  to  expand 
into  the  qualities  indispensable  for  touching  the  common  heart  of 
men.  Witness  Bcoclicr  and  Bushnoll,  who  reach  the  public  aoul 
only  because  they  have  broken  from  their  cage.  .  .  . 

Yours  most  truly, 

HOBACE  MANN. 


Tho  meeting  in  question  proved  to  be  no  tnie  test  of 
tlio  opinions  of  several  members  present,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  ripened  into  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  Mr. 
Maim  and  of  the  collepe;  and  another  of  whom,  not  a 
member  of  tlie  Faculty  proper,  almost  shipwrecked  the 
iiiFititutioii  by  mismanagement  of  its  financial  affairs. 
Indeed,  its  final  pecuniary  ruin  may  be  largely  traced  to 
this  cause. 

WUT  Nkwtok,  Not.  23,  1813. 
Rev.  a.  Craig. 

My  dear  Sir,  — ...  J  have  a  strong  draire  to  we  you,  and 
will  try  to  bo  with  you  on  the  gth  of  December  next.  Iily  hesit^ 
tiou  has  arisen  only  from  tho  fact  of  my  havingfi  cold ;  or,  what  ia 
worm),  my  eitrorae  sensiliUly  to  colds,  I  need  very  mnch  to  be 
put  into  a  better  body.  My  health  was  ruined  boforo  I  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  it.  My  own  house  Ims  a  genial,  summer  tempera- 
ture all  winter;  and,  on  a  lecturing  expedition  lost  week,  I  was 
I  bligcd  to  sleep  in  a  kind  of  bttra-ehamber,  whero  I  contracted  a 
terrible  cold.    I  have  Uiawed  it  out  of  me  to  some-extent,  and  hope 
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to  get  over  it  wholly.  In  making  an  engagement  for  the  8th  of 
December,  I  must  express,  what  is  always  implied,  sickness  ex- 
cepted. It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add,  that,  with  all  my  engage- 
ments for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  never  failed  in  but  one  of 
them  ;  and  then  the  doctors  forbade  my  getting  up  from  my  bed  to 
meet  it. 

Your  little  tract  is  admirable.  How  it  would  suit  Creorge 
Combo  !  When  I  go  to  you,  you  must  give  me  some  for  distribu- 
tion. 

My  subject  will  be  **  Groat  Britain,"  unless  you  can  have  all 
your  teachers  present  from  the  region  round  about ;  in  which  case, 
if  preferred,  I  would  deliver  a  lecture  to  teachers.  The  latter  I 
should  personally  prefer ;  but  I  should  want  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers,  besides  the  ex-officio  teachers,  fathers  and  mothers,  to  feel 
sure  that  I  had  some  special  sympathizers. 

Yours  as  ever,  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Salem,  Not.  25,  1852. 

.  .  .  By  the  papers  which  I  see  this  morning,  I  think  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  coalition  is  defeated.  Rum  an^  prfti^lii^^^n'  ^"^"^ 
done  it.  And,  though  I  hope  they  will  not  yet  triumph  in  Massa- 
chuse!ts,  the  opposite  principles  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant. We  must  fall  back  again  upon  our  unfailing  support,  that 
Grod  is  just ;  and  rely  upon  the  future,  since  we  have  so  little  en- 
couragement in  the  present.  It  is  disastrous.  As  for  my  personal 
relations  to  the  result,  they  arc  not  worth  a  thought.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  could  have  rejoiced 
heartily  in  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  or  rather  causes.  This  opens 
to  me  the  prospect  '  f  a  year  of  comparative  leisure,  which  I  need. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  with  my  brain,  and  now  see  somo 
prospect  that  it  may  be  done.  Personally  it  may  bo  all  for  the 
best,  and  for  the  Western  enterprise  better  yet, 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  1,  1862. 

Here  I  am.  I  wish  you  could  know  it  before  this  can  reach  you. 
.  .  .  While  in  the  boat  on  the  Ohio  (by  the  way,  I  think  I  shall 
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never  venturo  to  commit  any  offence,  and  then  nin  away  for  impa- 
Dity),  sitting  quietly  readiDg,  a  goutloman  came  up,  and  asked  if 
this  was  Mr.  Mann.  Of  cooiee,  I  bad  to  confess.  He  said  he 
believed  I  knew  a  sister  of  bis ;  and  a^r  a  pause  added,  "  Grace 
Greenwood."  It  was  her  brother,  who  bves  in  Cincinnati.  Soon 
bo  introduced  me  to  bis  motber;  and  there  stood  revealed  (ho  whole 
mystery  of  Grace's  genius.  Sho  is  a  beautiful  old  lady ;  most  be 
seventy  or  seventy-five  (for  married  ladies,  especially  if  tbey  have 
nine  children,  maj/  be  so  old).  She  says  sho  was  brought  up  after 
the  strictest  sect  of  the  Orthodox,  bat  she  has  wandered  very  &r 
from  ihcni  now.  She  went  to  vi^t  her  friends  in  Connecticut  many 
years  ago.  Divisions  had  broken  the  old  society  in  pieces ;  and  a 
Unitarian  had  been  settled,  and  was  preaching  in  the  mccting-bouse 
where  she  snt  when  a  child.  There  was  ta  bo  a  meeting  ;  and  she 
tried  to  persuade  her  rolativca  to  accompany  her,  but  they  would 
not  countenance  so  bad  a  man.  She  wont,  and  was  delighted. 
She  went  on  and  described  the  mmiater,  but  could  not  remember 
his  name.     I  said,  "Jfr.May?"  —  "  Oh,  yes  1 "  she  replied. 

She  talks  excellent  sense  in  good  language.  She  is  a  good 
woman  to  be  bom  of. 

WAiHinGTOit,  Deo.  b,  18S2. 

Hero  I  am  in  slave-land  again.  It  is  the  charmingost  of  days. 
The  eastern  sky,  as  seen  from  my  window,  is  all  golden  with  the 
morning  light.     What  a  world,  if  it  only  bad  jit  inhabilonta  ! 

I  hope  you  will  keep  the  children  out  as  much  as  possible  this 
winter,  I  long  to  have  them  healthy,  and  inured  to  hardships. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  able  to  endure  physical  exposures  !  It 
is  ne.tt  to  being  able  to  endure  moral  ones. 

The  Baileys  more  than  hinted  to  me  that  Mrs.  Stowe  is  getting  a 
second  park  of  artillery  ready,  which  will  be  more  formidable  to  tho 
South  than  all  the  metal  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  You  know, 
throughout  tho  South,  the  answer  mado  to  her  first  work  is,  that  it 
is  an  exaggeration,  a  caricature  ;  bo  strong  an  ovcr-statcmeot,  that 
it  is  not  merely  valueless,  but  mischievous.  This  view  the  North- 
ern Hunkers  adopt ;  and  the  Eaglisb,  bo  far  as  they  dare.  Now, 
\at  rtecUcitration  is  ta  collect  focts,  and  aceumulat«  them,  from 
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Southern  autboritios,  proving  ;dl,  and  more  than  all,  the  abomimi- 
tions  she  has  described,  out  of  tbeu*  own  mouths.  Won't  this  be  a 
stiffener  ?  God  bless  her !  I  think  I  will  write  to  her  to-day,  and 
put  her  on  the  track  of  some  enormities  which  will  help  to  deepen 
the  damnation  of  her  accusers. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  13, 1852. 

A  striking  development  came  out  here  yesterday  respecting  the 
course  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  who  is  here  lecturing  on  the 
"  spiritual  world ''  matters.  To  give  the  whole  force  of  the  incident, 
I  must  go  back  a  little.  When  Mr.  Parker  was  out  here  a  few 
weeks  ago,  ho  was  advertised  to  lecture  on  a  certain  evening ;  but 
the  train  of  cars  was  delayed  by  some  accident,  and  he  did  not 
arrive  in  season.  The  audience  being  all  assembled,  Davis,  who 
was  present,  walked  upon  the  platform,  and  told  them  he  would 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  time.  lie  said  he  could  give  them  what 
Parker's  lecture  would  be ;  but  he  had  some  get-off  to  excuse  him- 
self for  not  doing  it.  lie  was  afterwards  badgered  for  saying  he 
could  do  it,  and  not  doing  it ;  and  was  told  it  would  have  been  an 
excellent  chance  for  demonstrating,  in  an  irrefutable  manner,  the 
soundness  of  his  claims  to  a  knowledge  of  the  absent  and  future. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  he  was  lecturing  again ;  and  now  was  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  he  had  so  foolishly  lost  before.  So  he  said 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  was  to  lecture  here  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
on  woman ;  and  he  would  communicate  to  his  audience  some  thingij 
that  I  should  say.  He  went  on  to  detail  some  parts  of  what  my 
lecture  would  be ;  when  a  Mr.  3Iorton,  who  had  read  a  report  of  it, 
in  Davis's  own  words,  in  the  **  New- York  Tribune,"  rose,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  seen  the  self-same  statements  in  that  paper. 
Whereupon  the  prophetic  candle  by  which  this  seer  looked  into 
the  future  suddenly  went  out. 

WAsnixoTON,  Jan.  29,  1868. 

...  I  went  to  see  the  Aztec  children  this  morning.  What 
ninnies  they  are  !  They  call  the  boy  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  girl  ten  or  twelve.  The  first  is  thirty-three  inches 
high,  the  second  twenty-nine,  of  a  swarthy  color,  or,  as  I  should 
suppose,  an  ultra-Creole  complexion.      The  boy  has  no  head,  or 
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almost  none,  —  about  aa  large  as  a  very  large  apple,  aod  almost 
wholly  behind  his  ears.  Tho  girl's  ia  much  better  shaped,  and  ebe 
scoma  to  be  very  muoh  his  superior.  What  can  such  brains  do 
with  tho  problem  of  the  solar  system,  or  with  conic  sections,  or  with 
tho  tough  problems  of  ethics  and  jniisprudenco  ?  Who  has  brains 
jnrgo  enough  to  answer  these  questions? 

There  was  an  advertisement  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer  "  to- 
day of  tho  sale  of  a  slave  at  an  auctioU'Toom.  I  was  on  the  spot  in 
season  to  buy ;  but  some  private  arrangement  had  been  made,  and 
(he  parties  did  not  appear.  I  wanted  to  see  how  I  could  manage 
such  an  argument  for  atheism  aa  the  sole  of  a  hamaa  being  would 
ho. 

One  of  our  members  died  thia  morning.  It  seems  as  if  the  fact 
of  death  and  our  vieuv  of  death  could  not  belong  to  the  same  system, 
and  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  changed,  or  else  what  a  contra- 
diction and  what  sorrows !  ...  Of  your  mother's  eternal  weal  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  if  any  mortal  has  eternal  weal ;  but  my  early  asso- 
ciations with  death  are  too  much  for  my  reason. 

Fnn^DELPHU,  F«b.  4. 

I  had  a  house  jammed  and  squeezed  last  night.     Mrs. ma 

there,  and  mourned  over  my  heresies  most  grievously.  Why  is  it, 
that  when  one  of  the  Gentiles  comes  almost  over  to  what  these 
"  Zinn's  people  "  think  to  be  right  (or  know,  for  they  know  eveiy 
thing) ,  but  still,  if  there  is  the  least  interstice  left,  —  why  is  it,  I 
say,  that  they  pounce  upon  liim  more  fcrociotisly,  and  maltreat  him 
worse,  than  tjicy  do  those  who  still  remain  ui  the  "  outer  darkness  "  ? 
Can  you  cxpliuu  this? 

Feb.  G.  I  have  your  letter  of  Thursday.  When  will  mankind, 
eqicciilly  womankind,  have  a  declaration  of  independence  against 
fashiou  1  If  its  government  were  a  wise  and  paternal  one,  wo  could 
bear  it;  but  it  is  as  caprieions  and  arbitrary  as  Queen  EliEabetli, 
and  even  more  cruel  than  that  old  hag. 

Feb.  10.  ...  I  dined  out  to-day,  at ,  and  sat  next  ta  a 

lady,  who,  when  sho  heard  Mr,  G.  T.  Davis  speak  of  R 'b 

bung  a  professor  in  Antioch  College,  said  she  thought  women  had 
enongh  to  do  without  being  professorB,  and  she  hoped  it  wi)fl  not 
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gtong  to  be  aaj  rule  for  others.  I  told  her  jonng  Indies  wero  to  hi 
educated  there.  She  didn't  know  what  young  ladies  wanted  of  a 
college  education.  She  did  not  wish  to  study  any  thing  but  the 
[HDno  and  drawing :  she  had  no  leisure  for  it.  There  could  not 
be  too  much  drawing;  for  she  never  was  tired  of  that.  .  .  .  She  had 
sotno  emartncss,  and  would  captivate  many  a  young  man,  I  have  no 
donbl.  It  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  ber  nose 
to  the  place  where  benevolence  should  have  been ;  and  that  was  the 
whole  spnce  she  had  for  perceptive  fiiculties,  which  were  good,  and 
for  causality  and  comparison. 

I  found  the  "  woman's-rigbts"  spirit  veiy  intense  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  a  countor^pirit  quite  as  strong.  Of  connw,  those 
women  whose  notions  I  approach,  but  do  not  coincide  with,  are  the 
moat  violent.  I  do  not  think  I  said  a  single  thing  that  they  had 
any  right  to  be  offended  at,  but  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  they 
took  offence.  I  told  Sirs.  Mott  she  was  too  ambitious,  because  she 
claimed  for  woman  all  the  highest  things  in  all  departments.  I  con- 
cede her  the  highest  in  more  than  half;  yet  she  cannot  be  satisfied. 
But  tiho  is  a  good  woman,  and  I  mast  lovp  her. 

Feb.  13.  I  have  your  letter  about  the  children  fo^ay.  Your 
aocounta  of  them  always  interest  mc,  and,  when  they  develop  the 
fair  side  of  their  natures,  always  delight  mc.  Oh  that  an  untainted 
human  being  sliould  be  brought  into  so  foul  a  world  as  this  !  I  tun 
getting  lo  bo  CDlirely  reconciled  to  the  theologic  idea  of  the  old 
deluge  ;  and,  if  I  were  counsellor,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  pro- 
pose another. 

Feb.  15.  .  .  .  Venable  has  just  got  the  floor,  and  is  going  to  give 
a  taH:  on  public  corruption.  If  I  had  more  faith  in  bis  ovm  purity, 
I  should  like  to  hear  him  better.  Howovor,  it  is  bad  enough;  and 
I  don't  think  he  will  make  his  indictment  much  too  comprehensive. 
There  ia  great  iniquity  here,  beyond  all  question,  —  increased  im- 
mensely since  the  compromise  measures,  and  mode  respectable  (if 
any  such  tiling  can  be  made  respectable)  by  Webster's  known  cor- 
ruptions.    It  is  as says  it  is  in  Boston,  where  a  general 

demoralization  has  invaded  all  deportments  of  life.  How  ia  a  remedy 
to  be  found  V  I  trust  God  knows.  I  don't,  unless  it  bo  in  the  con- 
tinued persevering  and  energetic  efforts  of  all  good  men  for  refoira. 
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Feb.  17.  I  went  to  hear  Tbackemj  again  last  evooing.  I  did 
not  like  tbe  lecture  so  well  as  the  preceding  one.  It  had  much 
quiet  humor,  which  keeps  a  pleasant  axpres»on  on  the  face ;  but  there 
was  not  a  high  sonUment  in  either  lecture,  and  bo  epoke  of  the 
intomporate  habits  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  as  if  he  would 
liko  to  have  drunk  widi  tbem.  Not  a  word  of  moralizing,  from 
beginning  to  end;  not  a  caveat  entered  in  behalf  of  youth  :  and  I 
tbink  n  young  man  would  go  away  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
natural  atBnity  between  genius  and  intemperance.  I  used  to  observe 
in  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick's  woriis,  that  she  could  never  let  a  sab- 
jcct  go  until  her  benevolence  hod  had  its  chance  to  dilat«  upon  it. 
Thackeray  goes  over  this  whole  field  of  intellect  most  wide  and 
hcitutiful ;  but  neither  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  or  veneration 
Gccm  penuitted  or  desirous  to  say  a  word.  Ho  appreciated  Pope's 
power,  and  made  it  stand  out  wonderfully ;  but  he  found  some 
traits  of  meanness  in  him.  '  His  redeeming  point,  so  far  as  his  affec- 
tions and  sympathies  were  concemod,  was  his  love  of  his  mother; 
and  this  Thackeray  did  expand  and  adorn  as  if  be  loved  his  own 
mother.  , 

W,UHiHaTOit,  Feb.  IS,  IBES. 

Mt  dear  Downeb,  —  I  heard  Thackeray  last  evening,  whom  I 
suppose  you  heard  in  Boston.  I  am  every  day  getting  more  in  love 
with  the  viscera,  thoracic  and  abdominal.  I  reverence  a  good  cere- 
bral cavity ;  but  a  good  cheat  and  a  good  "  refectory  "  below  it 
are  hardly  less  important.  I  never  understood  tbo  full  meaning  of 
the  favorite  English  word  "  pluck  "  until  I  took  it  in  its  literal 
sense  :  now  I  know  exactly  what  it  means,  and  believe  in  it.  Our 
SoQtbem  men  are  vastly  more  developed  in  that  region  than  our 
Nortbcm,  and  therefore  they  override  ua.  BOgh  moral  develop- 
ments are  the  only  adci^uate  antagonists  to  this  vigor  and  valor  of 
tbo  ' '  lower  organs ; ' '  hut,  alas  !  bow  little  of  this  there  is  I 

I  was  a  good  deal  excitod  aa  well  as  wearied  by  my  Westom  trip. 
As  the  dninkcn  man  said  to  his  mmistor,  when  he  mot  him  in  the 
highway,  and  wished  to  conceal  from  htm  tho  fact  of  intoxication  by 
a  striking  rcmurk,  "There  seems  to  bo  considerable  land  round 
here."  so  I  say  in  regard  to  the  West.     What  a  vast  framework 
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it  is  I  With  what,  in  the  providence  of  Grod,  is  it  to  be  filled  up  ? 
Ay,  that  depends  upon  who  shall  fill  it.  They  need  such  men  as 
you  and  Howe  out  there.  This  is  true;  but  where  on  Grod^s  earth, 
too,  do  they  need  such  men  more  than  in  Massachusetts  ? 

I  went  to  Yellow  Springs.  It  is  a  beautiful  place.  What 
thoughts  rush  into  the  mind  when  we  survey  the  scenes  of  antici- 
pated labor,  or  look  upon  those  of  the  past !  —  not  thoughts ;  for 
they  are  molten  into  feelings,  and,  by  expansion,  swell  and  dilate 
the  bosom  almost  to  bursting.  When  I  went  to  my  present  home,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  the  place  where  I  hoped  to  live,  and  expected  to 
die.  If  thoughts  were  a  graver's  tool,  what  records  would  bo  in- 
scribed upon  all  its  trees  and  its  rocks !  But  I  will  not  sentimen- 
talize. .  .  . 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  of  affairs  here.  The  telegraph  makes 
you  as  well  acquainted  in  Boston  with  all  national  matters  as  the 
morning  papers  do  us.  I  am  pleased  with  the  turn  which  Cuban 
matters  are  taking.  On  this  subject,  and  at  this  time,  the  slightest 
breeze  of  opposition  to  Cuban  annexation  from  the  South  is  worth 
more  than  any  blast  that  can  bo  made  to  blow  from  Northern  hills. 

I  am  to  be  at  home  four  weeks  from  yesterday.   I  hope  to  see  you 

here,  still  more  to  see  you  there ;  but  here,  there,  or  anywhere, 

I  am  always  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

It  was  early  in  this  year  that  a  controversy  took  place 
between  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  upon  the 
point,  whether  a  moral  and  Christian  man  could  vote  or 
hold  oflSce  under  our  governments,  State  and  National, 
because  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  that  seemed  to 
favor  slavery.  The  excitements  of  the  time  made  it  a 
very  personal  one ;  and  few,  even  of  their  friends,  read 
it  all,  because  it  was  painful  to  read  a  dispute  between 
two  men  whose  action  tended  toward  the  same  good  end, 
—  human  liberty.  It  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Phillips's 
usual  want  of  insight  into  character,  and  lack  of  justice 
towards  those  who  differ  from  him. 


> 
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Mr,  Ifann  subsequently  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
which  covered  tlio  wholo  ground,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  "Liberator"  of  July  3, 1853.  It  will  be  repub- 
lished in  its  proper  place. 

WAmDroTCK,  Feb.  23, 18B8. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  Everett,  with  the  MasEacIiasettsdelD- 
gatioQ.  What  an  accomplished  man  he  is  1  Coming  home  after  uiuo 
o'clock,  I  stopped  at  the  President's  levee.  It  nas  jmnmod  and 
crammed,  —  cast  room,  green-room,  hall,  passages,  ovetywhero.  I 
took  one  turn  round  the  east  room,  and  eamo  out  and  away.  It  was 
probably  tbc  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  be  in  that  houso;  and  there 
is  something  tohmn-choly  in  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  a  place, 
oven  when  one  has  little  attachment  to  it.  I  have  not  been  tbroQgb 
3Ir.  Filhnorc's  room  this  winter.  I  cannot  tonch  the  hand  that 
signed  the  Fagitivo^Iave  Law. 

FsB.  S4,  ISCS. 

...  I  saw^iss  Dix  this  morning.  She  is  an  angel.  She  has 
got  ttro  oTThTMi  liwnJratL  dollars  out  of  the  Oovcmment  for  a 
hbrary  for  the  penitentiary  in  this  District.  Sho  has  mduced  Mr. 
Corcoran  to  give  a.  bit  of  land,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  build- 
ing, and  Un  thousand  for  a  hbrary,  to  be  called  the  "  Apprentices' 
Library,"  here.  Mr.  Corcoran  came  to  her  the  other  day,  and  said 
be  was  overwhelmed  mth  sohcitations  for  money.  "  But  yon,"  said 
be,  '■  Lave  earle-llanche."  Isn't  she  a  "  woman 'a-rights"  woman 
worth  having  ?  —  going  for  thoir  rights  in  the  right  way. 

Our  whole  force  at  Antjoch  will  have  to  he  educated  anew,  and 

Calvin  and  II will  have  to  do  it.     Mr. knows  nothing 

about  school-keeping. 

As  I  look  upon  the  Normal«chool  girls  as  part  of  my  thunder, 

though  they  have  R 's  Ughtning  in  them  to  make  them  shine, 

I  thought  I  wonld  st«p  last  evening  for  a  moment's  call  on  Miss 
G .  I  took  her  to  hear  l^ckeray.  It  was  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  Sterne  and  Goldsmith,  with  this  difTerenoe  in  the  manner 
of  treating  them, — that  be  biou^t  all  Sterne's  ftnlts  and  vices  out 
uto  the  boldest  relief,  and  was  most  asaiduous  in  corerisg  all  Odd 
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smith's  vanities  up.  He  did  speak  once  of  Goldsmith's  "  vanities 
and  follies/*  and  said  he  died  two  thousand  pounds  in  debt;  but 
that  was  all  ho  had  to  say  on  the  negative  side  of  his  character. 
But  Sterne's  amours  and  hjrpocrisies,  his  sentimentalizing  and  mor- 
alizing, while  he  was  decrying  his  own  wife  and  making  love  to 
other  married  women,  and  his  flattering  one  married  woman  while 
he  ridiculed  her  to  another  of  his  pretended  loves,  Thackeray  did 
bring  out,  so  that  no  one  can  ever  forget  it.  Poor  Laurence's  bones 
will  be  in  no  hurry  for  the  resurrection  after  such  disclosures. 

What  a  warning  it  is,  —  these  dead  things  coming  to  life ! 

I  wont  to  Dr.  Bailey's  Saturday-evening  party  last  night. 
Thackeray  was  there,  and  some  notables  among  the  ladies,  —  among 
the  rest  a  splendid  woman  from  New  York,  originally  from  Nan- 
tucket, who  scraped  acquaintance  with  me  going  to  Nantucket  neai^ 
ly  twenty  years  ago.  She  looks  young  as  Hebe,  and  has  a  son 
twenty-one  years  old.  That  is  the  way  the  women  ought  to  be,  and 
would  be  if  Grod's  laws  were  their  higher  law. 

WASHUfOTON,  Feb.  26,  1868. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craig,  —  Can  a  clergyman,  located  sixty  miles 
out  of  a  city,  sitting  in  his  manse,  with  hardly  a  sound  about  him 
save  the  pleasant  ones  of  waving  trees  or  flowing  waters,  under- 
stand the  hounded,  badgered,  tormented,  fragmentary  life  of  an  M. 
C.  in  Washington  ?  If  he  can,  then  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
80  long  delajring  to  answer  your  late  letter.  If  he  cannot,  then, 
though  innocent,  I  must  be  convicted. 

The  course  of  preparatory  and  undergraduate  studies  for  the 
college  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  I  sent  you  a  provi- 
sional one.  A  meeting  is  called,  at  my  house  in  West  Newton,  for 
the  23d  of  next  month.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  idea  that  our  "terms  and  conditions"  will  involve 
regulations  as  to  dress.  Boys  **  dressing  in  girls'  "  clothes,  and 
girls  **  dressing  in  boys'  "  clothes,  had  better  be  left,  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans loft  the  crime  of  parricide,  unprohibited,  presuming  it  would 
never  bo  committed.  I  regard  the  fashions  of  dress  as  among  the 
accidents  and  non-essentials  of  life;  and  when  points  of  minor  inh 
portance  aie  made  to  take  precedence  of  the  *'  weightier  matters  of 
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tlielaw, — judgment  nod  justireand  mercy," — or  health,  influence, 
and  character,  it  ia  a  nuBfortane  and  a  weakness.  A  well-balaucod 
mind  gniduatca  all  the  affairB  and  iaterosts  of  life  on  a  scale  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance ;  and  though  young  people  and  im- 
perfectly educated  people  put  some  tlungs  high  up  on  this  eeale 
which  ought  to  bo  low  down,  and  vice  vertd,  yet,  as  they  grow 
wiser,  they  are  constantly  re-arranging  them,  and  conforming  the 
order  of  caprice  or  mis-education  to  the  standard  of  Nature.  A  well- 
developed  mind  and  heart  ia  the  only  remedy  for  yonthM  vagaries 
of  fancy.  .  .  . 

On  your  tliird  point,  let  me  say  that  I  presume  no  one  will  be 
compelled  to  board  at  the  common  table.  .  .  .  My  observation,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  me  that  serious  evils  are  likely  to  grow  oat  of  the 
Bclf-«ubBisting  method.  It  ia  oeually  adopted  by  those  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

The  desire  of  economy,  added  to  &b  inconveniences  of  preparing 
food,  make  too  strong  a  temptation  to  live  meagrely.  Now,  the  phi- 
losophy of  living,  as  you  know,  ia  te  make  strengUi  out  of  food. 
What  can  poor  Nature  do  wiien  her  eupplies  are  cut  off;  when, 
tike  iho  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city,  or  mariners  on  a  wreck,  she 
is  put  on  the  shortest  living  allowance  ?  There  ia  a  fatal  sedootian 
about  this,  too,  to  the  ambitious  temperaments.  It  ^vea  a  prater- 
natural  vivacity  and  activity  to  the  faculties,  which  the  deluded 
victim  mistakes  for  strength.  But  ita  end  ia  weaknese,  exhaustion, 
and  premature  decay.  I  know  some  temperaments  will  bear  tbia 
much  better  than  others.  Unfortnnately,  tboee  to  whom  it  would 
be  most  injurious  are  most  readily  decoyed  into  it.  As  I  grow 
older  (may  I  hope  wiser),  I  find  my  former  contempt  and  uegleot 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  —  or,  to  speak  it  plainly,  of 
lungs  and  belly  —  gradually  changing  into  a  kind  of  respect,  not 
to  say  homage ;  not,  however,  aa  I  certainly  need  not  tell  you,  as 
the  dii  majores  of  my  regard,  bat  as  the  dii  minoret,  —  withont 
whose  help  the  upper  deities  of  the  brain  are  as  helpless  as  a  com- 
modore without  craw  to  work  his  ship.  The  calamity  is,  that  there 
b  saoh  infinite  ignorance  about  the  rules  of  health  and  life  among 
oar  people,  that  the  kind,  the  quality,  and  the  anvrant  of  food  which 
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^leople  consumo  are  determined  by  every  conceivable  consideration 
except  the  right  ones. 

Of  course,  the  very  object  of  the  preparatory  school  is  to  fit  its 
attendants  for  admission  into  the  college.  At  first,  this  preparatory 
school  will  be  our  stock  in  trade,  —  the  only  thing  out  of  which  we 
can  make  capital.  With  our  Eastern  teachers,  the  Pennells,  brother 
and  sister,  if  we  do  not  have  an  unusual  kind  of  school  for  that  lati- 
tude, I  shall  be  disappointed. 

And  so  you  recur  again  (and  I  like  to  read  what  you  so  Twsely 
and  with  such  simplicity  say)  to  the  subject  of  a  press.  One  thing 
only  you  omit.  You  speak  admirably  of  an  effect ;  but  where  is 
your  catise  ?  —  of  a  paper ;  but  where  is  your  editor  ?  A  glorious 
invention,  you  know,  the  Frenchman  had  for  preventing  the  ravages 
of  city  fires;  but,  when  the  conflagration  came,  he  had  only  a  speci- 
men of  it  in  a  phial. 

Where  is  the  man  to  conduct  such  a  paper?  That  is  the  "  main 
question,'*  by  a  liigher  title  than  any  parliamentary  law.  I  have 
pleaded  with  you  to  go.  Oh,  no !  you  are  too  well  situated  with 
the  young  people  whom  you  love,  and  with  the  old  people  who  love 
you.  As  for  myself,  if  there  are  half  as  many  pupils  there  as  some 
of  your  sanguine  coadjutors  expect,  I  shall  need  a  hundred  heads, 
as  well  as  a  hundred  hands,  to  meet  the  daily  demand  upon  labor 
and  thought. 

When,  in  my  younger  legislative  days,  I  projected  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  and  carried  it  through  our  Legislature  unassisted,  and 
against  great  opposition,  the  Governor,  on  whom  devolved  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  he  should 
appoint  me  (young  as  I  then  was)  chairman  of  the  Board.  I  re- 
monstrated. "No,'*  said  he:  "you  have  got  us  into  this  scrape, 
and  you  must  get  us  out."  What  shall  I  say  to  the  Rev.  Austin 
Craig  of  Blooming  Grove,  New  York  ? 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  to  whom  have  I  given  so  much  time  as 
to  you?  And  if  anybody  upbraids  me  for  this,  have  I  not  full  justi- 
fication in  being  able  to  say,  no  one  deserves  it  so  much  as  you? 

As  ever,  most  truly  yours, 

HORACE  HANM. 
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WunnianiH,  Feb.  IS,  18£3. 
>It  dear  Mr.  Pakker,  — ...  It  is  generally  nnderstood  that 
the  Chief  Joiner  has  settled  eveiy  piece  that  is  tx)  go  into  his  Gain- 
net,  ilarcy  will  be  Premier;  Cuahing,  Attorney-General;  Davis, 
tUe  worst  of  fire-catere,  for  War,  —  the  moat  exacting,  proud,  ego- 
tistic of  Southern  disunionists,  taken  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  as 
a  compliment  to  the  most  scandalooa  and  rascally  of  States.  Tliii 
gives  the  Cabinet  not  merely  a  Southern  aspect,  but  oven  voree, — 
a  kind  of  Mississippi,  repudiating  aspect. 

Wasiunotos,  Alnrch  1, 18I>3. 

We  sat  nine  or  ten  hours  yesterday.  I  suppose  tho  great  CaW- 
net-maker  bas  selected  ail  tho  boards  to  make  bis  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Slarcy,  of  Niiw  York,  is  expected  to  be  Premier  ;  that  is,  Secretary 
of  State.  Proliably  Caleb  Gushing  will  bo  Attomey-Genorol. 
Jefferson  Davis,  that  sclf-ubsorbed  egotist,  a  Southern  fire-eater  and 
disunionist,  is  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  —  a  double  compliment,  I 
suppose,  to  the  strongest  proslavery  man  and  to  the  repudiating 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  baa  a  Southern  aspect.  I  see  no  chance 
that  Pierce  will  not  adopt  the  Baltimore  Platform,  extol  the  Union, 
and  those  who  have  saved  it.  Three  days  will  tell  the  tjuth  or 
error  of  these  prophecies. 

March  3.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  the  colored  school.  I  felt 
bound  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  cansc  and  the  color;  and  that  was 
ray  lost  chance.  What  a  deep  interest  that  school  eicitea !  —  bo 
many  human  beings  within  reach  of  varied  forms  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  yet  separated  from  them  all  by  an  impassable  barrier. 
My  mind  was  profoundly  moved ;  and  it  waa  not  until  long  after  I 
got  back  into  the  whirl  of  fan^eas  that  other  things  effaced  the  im- 
pression. 

March  5.  I  rejoice  to-day  that  I  am  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  nearer  you,  and  former  from  Waahington.  You  will  doubtless 
havo  seen  Pierce's  inaugural  before  you  see  this,  —  filibustering  for 
Cuba,  and  giving  noUce  that  he  is  for  the  Compromise  Measures 
and  the  Fugitive-slave  Law  !  It  is  hardly  creditable  to  his  head, 
and  most  disgrocoful  to  his  heart.  Those  who  voted  for  him,  under 
the  delusion  that  ho  would  be  antiBlavery,  now  see  that  ba  c[not«s 
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their  support  as  a  proof  that  they,  too,  are  in  favor  of  slaye* 

ly!  .  .  . 

I  am  a  free  man  again.  What  a  Congressional  life  I  have  had ! 
But  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  come  out  with  a  clear  conscience. 

How  deeply  the  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country  was  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  yesterday  between  the  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  which  it  occupies  now  and  which  it  did  occupy  four 
years  ago ! 

Washikgton,  March  15, 1858. 

To  Rev.  Toeo.  Parker. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker,  —  The  first  trial  of  Drayton  and  Sayres 
lasted  twenty-one  successive  days.  It  waT  :n  the  depth  of  a  Wash- 
ington summer.  For  the  first  days  of  the  trial,  the  court-room  was 
packed  like  a  slave-ship.  Within  springing  distance  of  me,  on  my 
left  hand,  planted  himself  regularly  the  man  who  drew  his  pistol  on 
Drayton  when  he  was  marched  from  the  river  to  the  jail,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  come  armed  into  court  every  day,  and  to  be  ready 
to  preserve  order,  —  a  la  Warsaw, 

On  the  second  trial,  I  went  to  Washington  on  purpose.  It 
lasted  about  a  fortnight.  Here  we  had  the  old  verdicts  set  aside, 
and  new  trials  ordered.  The  third  time  I  also  went  on  purpose. 
The  trials  lasted  about  ten  days.  The  accused  were  saved  from  a 
penitentiary  ofience,  and  were  only  fined  for  a  misdemeanor.  For 
particulars,  see  my  volume. 

My  expenses  were  paid;  but  I  never  received  a  cent  of  a  fee, 

nor  asked  nor  expected  it.  .  .  . 

H.  MANN. 


BoBTOK,  March  17,  1853. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann,  —  I  saw  Mr.  B.  B.  Muzzey  yesterday.  He 
would  like  to  sec  you  when  in  town.  His  adviser  on  the  law-ques- 
tion is  a  snob,  one  of  the  vulgarest  in  town ;  crawling  upwards,  and 
would  not  like  to  slip  down  along  his  slimy  track  :  so  he  mi^t  not 
ofiend  Curtis  and  Choate  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  is  tlie  dodge  just  now,  —  to  make  the  matter  of  libel  a 
technical  law-question  for  the  sole  consideration  of  the  **  judges:  " 
then  there  will  be  lefl  for  the  jury  the  matter  of  fact  as  to  public 
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cation,  and  (ho  taaiier  of  pmalb/  as  to  damages.  If  the^  succeed, 
then  Judge  L.  Shaw  will  decide  "  aa  ho  will  decido,"  and  such  t 
precedent  be  established  aa  will  delight  the  centnd  muscle  (tn  loco 
cordis)  of  all  the  snobs  who  are  growing  into  Hunkers,  and  of  all 
the  Hunlccis  who  have  grown  out  of  anobs.  Mr.  Muzzcy  is  not 
dbposed  to  submit  tamely.  We  ought  to  have  a  akip-monei/  quamt 
on  tliia  matter,  with  Mamey  for  a  John  Hampden.  I  thiiilc  he 
would  like  to  have  jou  of  his  counsel,  but  feels  delicate  about  asking 
you.  He  thinks  of  Hale  and  Dana  for  the  nutter  of  fact. 
Good-bj! 

THEODOBE  PAREEE 


W>n  Hbwtoh.  Hb7  33,  leu. 

Mt  dear  Downer,  —  You  left  the  programme  of  our  "  Antioch : " 
but  I  mean  you  shall  see  what  I  say  about  the  natural  and  monl 
lavrs ;  .ind  so  I  send  it  after  you. 

The  men  under  whose  auspices  the  instltatiou  is  founded  are 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  they  are  earnest ;  and  you  mustaee, 
that,  by  taking  such  a  heretic  as  I  am  from  the  world's  people,  they 
have  very  different  views  from  our  evangelicals. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  have  any  deposit  of  "  filthy  lucre  " 
to  make  in  the  Cpptr  Exchequer,  I  wish  you  to  remit  the  same, 
for  the  benefit  of  Antioch  College,  tbroagh  my  bands, — more  or 
less,  thousands  or  hundreds,  —  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  entered  to 
your  credit  above.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  chance  for  invest- 
ment? ...  I 
Yonra  as  over, 

HOBACE  SfANS. 

WssT  NiWTOK,  Jane  15,  ISbS. 
Mr  DEAR  Mb.  Combe,  — I  should  have  written  to  you  some  time 
ago ;  only  I  hoped  to  have  something  to  send  to  you,  and  a  friend 
to  s^d  it  by.  In  both  I  have  been,  so  far,  disapiwinted  :  otherwise 
I  should  earlier  have  thanked  you  for  your  much-valued  present  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  mean  shall  be  better  than  a  common 
monument  of  you  ;  n<d  a  dnmb  and  barren  one,  but  a  living,  radi- 
ating one,  diffosiog  instruction  and  delight.     I  mean  to  expend  it, 
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mainly  at  least,  for  phrenological  works,  yours  heading  the  Hst,  and 
in  such  duplicates  as  will  allow  you  to  be  speaking  all  the  time  to 
many  persons.  In  the  new  college,  I  am  to  occupy  (I  dare  not 
say  till)  the  chair  of  Natural  Theology.  It  is  something  of  an 
advance  (is  it  not?)  to  look  outside  the  clerical  ranks  in  America  for 
the  president  of  a  college,  where  with  the  fewest  exceptions,  from 
time  immemorial,  not  only  have  the  clergy  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
oflSce,  but  the  Orthodox  clergy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  the 
6rst  instance,  in  all  the  West,  in  which  a  layman  has  ever  been 
elected  to  it.  Succeed  or  not,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  last. 
The  faculty  has  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen  in  it,  besides 
one  female  professor,  aa  it  is  to  educate  young  ladies  as  well  as 
young  men ;  and  I  intend  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  Sunday 
exercises  of  the  chapel  shall  be  perfonned  alternately  by  the  male 
members.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  get  something  of  philosophy,  as 
well  as  theology,  before  the  minds  of  the  youth  who  are  bold  enough 
to  resort  there. 

Mr.  Mann  left  New  England  for  the  West  early  in 
;  September  of  this  year.  He  was  unable  to  dispose  of  his 
'}  '  i  I  homestead,  except  temporarily;  and  therefore  realized 
^')  /  with  less  force  than  he  otherwise  might  have  done  the 

fact  that  he  was  changing  his  home  permanently.  All 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  future,  except  that  an  untried 
enterprise  was  before  him,  insuring  great  labors  ;  but  he 
was  animated  by  a  strong  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
put  into  action  many  long-cherished  and  favorite  views- 
It  was  surely  a  virgin  soil  that  his  educational  plough- 
share was  to  break,  and  his  enthusiasm  figured  a  fair 
prospect  of  success. 

His  journey  was  not  unattended  with  public  evidences 
of  sympathy  from  those  who  had  concurred  in  the  princi- 
j)les  that  had  actuated  his  Congressional  career.  At 
Portland  (for  he  took  a  Northern  route),  a  deputation  of 
friends,  who  had  sympathized  with  his  nomination  by  the 
F  ree-soil  party  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 


"^ 
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arrested  him  at  the  station  to  bid  him  a  kindly  farewell. 
Though  ho  was  peculiarly  backward  in  seeking  the  sym- 
pathy ho  valued,  he  enjoyed  the  expression  of  it  none  the 
less  when  it  was  spontaneous  and  sincere.  But  when  he 
parted  with  the  last  friend  who  accompanied  him  on  the 
way,  and  felt  that  he  had  cut  loose  from  all  further  par- 
ticipation in  scenes  not  only  of  honest  triumph  but  of 
much  wounded  feeling,  the  strong  man  gave,  way,  and  he 
wept  like  a  child.  Massachusetts  was  not  all  he  wished 
her  to  be,  and  that  he  had  hoped  she  would  prove ;  but 
he  had  worked  lovingly  for  her,  and  her  very  rocks  and 
shores  were  dear  to  him.  The  friends  who  had  been  true 
to  him,  and  the  supposed  friends  who  had  deserted  him, 
were  remembered  with  almost  equal  tenderness ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  convince  him  that  his  place  in  their  mem- 
ories would  be  kept  green  after  he  had  passed  away  from 
their  sight.  When  he  arrived  upon  the  new  scene  of 
labor,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  tempera- 
ment, into  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken ;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  to  make  a  new  world:  and  it  was  only  when 
the  inconsiderate  question  was  asked,  "  Which  do  you 
like  best,  the  East  or  the  West  ?  "  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  dwell  with  acute  pain  upon  what  he  had  lost. 

*'  I  must  not  think  of  my  brain  relations,^^  ho  would 
sometimes  say.    "  I  shall  realize  the  loss  too  much." 

Several  of  his  near  relatives  were  around  him  ;  and  the 
new  home  was  gilded  with  a  Iftilo  of  hope,  —  hope  of  use- 
fulness and  successful  exertion.  The  poetry  of  the  broad 
prairies,  which  to  other  hearts  spoke  only  of  desolation, 
was  to  his  exalted  state  of  mind,  as  he  passed  over  them, 
freedom,  —  freedom  from  all  that  fettered  or  darkened 
the  human  soul  through  the  agency  of  man.  Were  they 
not  yet  to  be  wrought  ?  Their  future  vegetation  surely 
depended  upon  what  seed  was  sown.    He  had  been  an 
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eminently  practical  man ;  but  his  dreams  had  always 
stood  before  him,  and  they  were  of  the  fruits  of  knowledge 
and  the  "liberty  of  the  sous  of  God."  How  sadly  these 
hopes  of  a  serene  and  successful  field  of  labor  were  disap- 
pointed, only  those  can  ever  know  who  were  inspired  by 
his  enthusiasm  to  share  them,  and  who  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment with  him. 

Several  years  after,  when  driving  one  day  over  one  of 
those  broad  wastes  where  occasionally  a  solitary  log-house 
showed  that  human  interests  were  beginning  to  be  Unked 
with  Nature,  his  companion  remarked,  "  I  should  not  like 
to  be  a  pioneer." — "  Are  we  not  pioneers  ?"  he  answered, 
not  bitterly,  but  sadly ;  for  he  had  already  been  made  to 
feel  that  the  borders  of  civilization  are,  in  their  social 
aspects,  but  a  short  remove  from  barbarism. 

The  ambitious  brick  towers  of  An tioch  College  were  the 
first  objects  to  be  seen  on  approaching  the  spot ;  and  its 
unfinished  aspect  was  symbolical  of  the  unripe  condition 
of  all  its  afTairs.  Mr.  Mann  once  tried  to  describe  it  by 
saying,  that,  "  supposing  creation  had  lately  issued  out  of 
chaos,  it  might  be  about  as  late  in  the  week  as  Wednes- 
iiay !  "  It  was  situated  on  a  table-land,  which,  two  years 
previously,  had  been  despoiled  of  a  magnificent  forest  to 
make  way  for  that  source  of  Western  wealth,  —  wheat. 
The  stumps  of  the  trees  still  remained  standing  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  college.  Eastern  energy,  starting 
upon  the  basis  of  Western  promises,  had  projected  it  thus 
far  into  being ;  but  its  location  was  too  near  Slave-land 
not  to  feel  the  influence  of  its  tardy  fulfilmejits  of  all  pur- 
poses. There  was  not  even  any  one  standing  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  new  president,  except  one  of  his  own  relatives  who 
had  arrived  three  days  before  him.  No  house  had  been 
built  for  his  accommodation,  as  had  been  promised ;  nor 
had  he  received  any  intimation  of  the  fact.     No  provision 
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had  even  been  made  for  a  temporary  residence  of  ton 
persons;  but,  happily,  a  large  boarding-hoiisc,  whoso 
summer  residents  had  loft  but  a  few  weeks  before,  was  by 
mndi  persuasion  opened  to  him  at  the  moment.  There 
were  not  many  comforts  in  it :  but  lie  and  his  friends  wore 
strung  up  to  a  high  tension  of  nervous  energy,  and  con- 
tempt  of  trifles,  liaving  been  forewarned,  by  one  who 
knew  something  of  Western  life,  tliat  "  the  change  from 
the  qniet  comforts  of  a  Ncw-Engiand  home  would  be  found 
a  matter  both  for  langliter  and  for  tears ; "  and  the  party 
took  possession  of  the  deserted  rooms,  which  they  were 
uUowed  to  arrange  for  tlieniselvea,  and  whicli,  by  dint  of 
a  few  old  stoves,  were  made  habitable  for  a  fall  resi- 
dence. Tlio  eoUcge-buildings  were  far  from  being  com- 
pleted;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  tho  most  strenuous 
exertions,  even  by  sabbath-day  labors,  that  tho  chapel 
was  made  ready  for  tlie  reception  of  the  large  number  of 
guests  who  were  expected  to  be  present  on  tlie  day  of  in- 
auguration. Tlie  committee  did  not  dare  to  proclaim  the 
day  too  extensively ;  for  it  was  feared  that  there  were  not 
accominodationa  enough  in  the  village  for  so  largo  a  com- 
pany as  would  probably  come.  But,  in  spite  of  their 
caution,  when  the  day  came,  tliree  thousand  persona 
assembled,  many  of  whom  brought  comforters  aud  provi- 
sions, and  slept  in  tlieir  carriages  and  carioles.  Only  one 
boardiiig-liouso  belonging  to  tho  collogo-huildings,  aud 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  tlic  students,  was  even 
partially  completed;  and  the  dining-hall  of  tliis  was  still 
to  be  matle,  except  the  framework.  Boards  wero  laid 
upon  joists  for  the  diiuier-party  of  tho  day.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  students  entered  on  tho  afternoon  of  the  inaugura- 
tion ccremotiy.  The  boards  wore  swept,  and  the  examina- 
tion-papers laid  upon  them :  and  tliese  altcrn-ito  eercmonioa 
of  eating  and  examining  went  on  for  two  or  tliroo  daya ;  and 
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the  company  of  young  people  took  possession  of  the  iiufin- 
ished  building,  as  far  as  vvnidows  were  glazed  and  doors 
hung,  a  partition  having  been  thrown  up  in  the  middle  of 
it  to  divide  the  young  men  from  the  maidens,  and  two  of 
the  professors  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  building  pre- 
vious to  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Mann,  who  was  to  take 
possession  of  certain  rooms  in  it  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
habitable  condition. 

The  classes  were  opened  at  once,  and  the  preparatory 
school  commenced,  the  whole  corps  of  professors  throwing 
themselves  into  it.  Out  of  the  whole  mass  of  applicants, 
representing  every  stage  of  human  ignorance,  eight  were 
found  qualified  upon  the  whole,  though  with  some  con- 
ditions, to  form  a  freshman-class.  The  rest,  old  and 
young,  married  and  unmarried,  some  of  them  ministers 
who  had  given  up  their  parishes  to  take  a  college  course 
of  study,  were  obliged  to  drop  into  the  preparatory  school, 
simple  as  were  its  requisitions.  The  teaching,  fortunately, 
was  of  a  high  order ;  the  teaching  corps  invincible  in  reso- 
lution, patient,  sympathizing  with  the  universal  aspiration, 
wliile  lamenting  the  low  stage  of  intellectual  development; 
and  tlio  professors'  corps,  aided  by  a  few  intelligent  and 
well-educated  young  ladies  from  the  East,  who  went  out 
prepared  to  take  a  college  course,  and  before  whom  stood 
in  amazement  men  of  twice  their  age  as  humble  pupils, 
soon  evoked  some  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  then, —  and  grows  more 
wonderful  when  regarded  from  a  distant  period  of  time, 
—  the  enthusiasm  of  those  young  people,  who  kept  to- 
gether under  circumstances  that  might  excuse  almost  any 
lapse  from  resolution  to  endure  privations.  It  was  long 
before  the  building  was  put  into  comfortable  order.  It 
was  a  year  before  any  provision  was  made  to  furnish  fresh 
waler  to  the  students,  who  were  obliged  to  walk  a  quarter 
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of  amilcwitli  theirpitchors  to  procure  a  draught  of  thecleai 
article ;  all  the  water  furnished  being  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance,and  poured  luto  ahugevatof  ten  fcetdiametcr, which 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform  near  the  door  of  the  Ladies' 
Hall.  The  water  was  often  carted  to  it  iu  cast-off  oil-bar- 
rels that  had  been  superficially  cleansed ;  the  hydmulit; 
rains  that  originally  supplied  the  vat  having  got  out  of  or- 
der, with  no  Yankee  promptness  at  hand  to  repair  injuries. 

Tlio  young  ladies  were  obliged  to  fill  their  own  bed- 
room pitchers  at  this  vat,  no  domestic  service  being  allowed 
by  the  superintendent.  Early  one  morning,  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  a  stranger  who  was  visiting  the  institution,  and 
had  risen  betimes  to  lake  the  cars,  found  a  delicate  young 
lady  struggling  with  a  huge  stream  that  was  pouring  from 
the  vat.  She  had  inadvertently  pulled  out  tho  faucet; 
and  knowing  that  the  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes, 
cooking  included,  would  be  lost  if  she  did  not  replace  it, 
was  endeavoring  to  do  so,  stauding  upon  tlio  wet  snow, 
and  drenched  to  the  skin  by  tho  stream.  He  rescued  her 
from  it;  but  she  was  ill  for  a  long  time  hi  cousequonce 
of  the  wetting.  Mr.  Maun  often  ascended  the  ladder,  to 
ascertain,  by  probing  the  vat  with  his  cane,  how  much 
gravel  was  not  held  in  solution. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  owned 
several  hundred  springs  of  delicious  water  oozing  from 
the  brink  of  a  gorge  in  the  vicinity,  and  but  one  of  which 
ho  could  use  himself,  had  loaned  the  use  of  one  for  tho 
two  previous  yeara  of  college-building  ;  but  no  entreaties 
could  induce  him  to  lend,  rent,  or  sell  tho  use  of  it  any 
longer. 

The  next  year,  another  person  interested  in  the  college 
purchased  a  distant  tract  of  tho  gorge  containing  a  spring 
of  water,  and  it  was  brought  up  by  hydraulic  rams. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  digging  wells,  either 
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for  the  college  or  the  college  manse,  for  many  years ;  and 
then  the  enterprise  only  partially  succeeded.  To  finish 
the  liistory  of  the  water  question,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  one  of  much  of  the  spirit  that  actuated 
the  community :  the  pipes  for  these  rams  had  to  be  laid 
partially  under  another  person's  territory  ;  and,  though 
they  interfered  in  no  way  with  the  tillage  or  pasturage  of 
the  same,  the  owner,  being  disaffected  because  he  could 
not  on  one  occasion  make  some  money  out  of  the  col- 
lege, threatened  to  cut  them  off.  This  calamity,  however, 
was  averted  by  much  negotiation. 

Many  cold  weeks  elapsed,  after  the  opening  of  the 
college  on  the  5th  of  October,  before  the  stoves  arrived 
which  were  to  warm  either  tlie  main  college-building  or 
the  close  dormitories  of  the  students  (ventilation  having 
been  entirely  ignored  in  the  structure).  A  change  of 
plan  in  the  superintendent's  mind  in  regard  to  the  stoves 
caused  this  delay.  Some  of  the  professors  took  possession 
of  their  apartments  in  the  college-building  before  the 
plaster  was  dry,  while  it  was  still  impossible  to  make  a 
fire ;  thereby  incurring  maladies,  which,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  promised  to  be  life-long.  Tliere  was  no  remedy ; 
for  the  village  did  not  afford  accommodations  for  the 
sudden  influx  of  population. 

Mr.  Mann  was  unable  to  take  possession  of  his  apart- 
ments for  many  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  college ; 
for  his  household  eflfccts  had  been  thi-own  in  a  storm 
upon  some  portion  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  not  con- 
nected with  any  railroad,  and  were  long  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  When  they  were  at  last 
found,  the  carpets  for  the  college-parlors,  one  of  which 
the  president  was  to  inhabit,  still  remained  untouched,  till 
the  ladies  of  the  faculty  unrolled  and  cut  them  out,  and 
put  them  down;   and  they  were  also  obliged  to  stand 
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sentinels  over  their  boxes  of  furniture  out  of  doors, 
hatchet  and  screw-driver  in  hand,  waiting  for  tho  ap- 
pearance of  some  fi-iendly  professor  or  other  dignitary 
to  open  them,  no  workmen  being  spared  from  tho  hur- 
ried preparations  to  aid  in  such  small  matters.  The 
amiable  superintendent  decreed  that  no  domestic's  broom 
or  mop  should  ever  touch  the  stairs  that  led  to  tho 
president's  apartments ;  and  said  ladies  took  turns  dur- 
ing that  year  in  making  them  passable,  for  their  own 
credit's  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  institution.  All  offers 
made  by  the  lady  teachers  to  arrange  the  tables  tastefully, 
with  a  view  of  cultivating  good  manners,  were  rejected  by 
the  superintendent  and  tho  stewardess  as  an  invidious 
criticism  upon  themselves.  It  was  even  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  refmement  of  table-napkins,  a  set  of  which  was 
presented  by  a  friend.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  by- 
law to  oblige  the  students  to  sit  at  table  half  an  hour,  such 
were  their  rough  and  uncultured  habits.  These  things, 
however,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  daunt  pioneers.  The 
question  sometimes  came  up,  "  Shall  wo  lauglvxM?-«hall 
wo  cry  ?  "  The  verdict  was  uniformly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  when  the  subject  was  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  matter  of  personal  comfort;  but  it  was  painful  to 
Mr.  Mann  to  be  thwarted  in  his  pleasant  plans  for  even 
the  outward  improvement  of  his  new  disciples.  Many 
projects  were  entertained  of  future  dramas  of  "  Antioch 
in  tlie  Bud ; "  but  too  sad  associations  linger  around  it 
now  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  playful  threats. 

Mr.  Mann  persisted  in  presiding  over  the  commons 
table,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  give  a  better  tone  to  the 
manners  of  the  young  people,  which,  by  all  indications, 
would  otherwise  have  disfigured  the  establishment.  But 
uo  power  to  ameliorate  the  annoyances  that  all  felt  was 
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given  him  by  the  acting  superintendent,  who  soon  became 
disaffected  because  not  allowed  by  the  fticulty  to  rule 
the  scholastic  as  well  as  the  culinary  department.  One 
fruit  of  this  disaffection  was  a  cessation  of  work  upon  the 
college  manse  for  several  months. 

During  that  year,  Mr.  Mann  devoted  much  time  to  the 
cure  of  many  habits  in  the  students  common  to  Western 
society,  among  which  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tobacco 
was  very  prominent,  even  in  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Mann  lias  been  thought  unduly  severe  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  it  is 
a  point  of  minor  morals  not  yet  recognized  by  the  world 
in  general.  But  perhaps  even  such  critics  would  have 
sympathized  with  him  there ;  for  recitation-rooms  and 
even  parlors  were  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the 
vile  accompaniments  of  chewing  and  smoking.  For  sev- 
eral montlis,  he  spent  every  evening  he  could  command 
in  using  his  moral  and  persuasive  influence  to  induce  tho 
students  to  renounce  the  practice ;  and  succeeded  so  far, 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  first  college-year,  there  were 
but  three  students  who  had  not  with  apparent  willingness 
signed  a  pledge  to  discontinue  it,  and  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  make  others  do  likewise.  In  some  cases,  the 
reform  was  very  striking ;  for  young  men  who  had  been 
addicted  to  the  habit  from  youth  up  were  changed  from 
sallow,  nerveless,  irritable,  stupid  individuals,  painful  to 
behold,  to  fair,  strong,  cheerful  seekers  after  knowledge 
and  happiness.  One  young  man,  thus  redeemed  from 
apparent  ruin,  came  to  Mr.  Mann  every  day,  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  report  his  resolution  held  since  the  day 
previous,  hoping  to  achieve  his  emancipation  by  such 
slow  stages ;  and  every  day  received  the  encouragement 
and  sympathy  requisite  to  carry  him  on,  till  at  last  he 
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announced  himself  able  as  well  as  willing  to  sign  the 
pledge. 

He  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  some,  to  the 
moral  sense  of  others.  Some  who  came  into  the  class- 
rooms ragged,  and  pleading  poverty,  he  ridiculed,  assuring 
them  that  the  money  saved  would  at  least  pay  for  mend- 
ing the  coat-sleeve  or  the  shirt-bosom.  Some  he  pleaded 
with  as  fathers  do  with  their  erring  children.  But  these 
admonitions  were  all  private ;  for  he  always  avoided  de- 
stroying self-respect  by  public  fault-finding,  if  possible. 
The  same  three  who  refused  were  finally  ejected  from  the 
institution  on  account  of  the  kindred  vice  of  drunkenness. 
New  students  brought  new  cases  to  deal  with ;  but,  when 
public  opinion  was  on  the  right  side,  half  the  battle  was 
gained. 

In  view  of  the  graver  trials  that  came  after,  it  would 
seem  trivial  to  mention  many  which  wore  upon  his  nerves 
at  that  time.  But  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  cultivate  the  manners  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  around  him.  His  previous  plans  had 
been,  to  afford  in  his  own  house  the  proprieties  and  oven 
elegances  of  social  culture  to  those  who  had  never  en- 
joyed them  elsewhere  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  best 
he  could  with  what  appliances  were  at  hand.  His  pres- 
ence insured  order  and  decency  at  the  public  tables ;  and 
for  this  end  he  continued  to  deprive  himself  and  family, 
for  the  first  year,  of  the  luxury  of  any  private  life,  a 
measure  of  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  through  the 
privilege  of  a  private  table. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  the  Ohio  pigs  from  walking 
through  the  dining-room,  as  there  were  no  fences  around 
tlie  college-buildings,  no  doors  to  the  hall,  and  no  ap- 
pointed homes  for  the  animals.  Water  stood  over  shoes 
between  the  main  college-building  and  the  dining^hall 
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(whoro  there  is  a  covered  arcade  in  the  picture),  so  deep 
that  boards  floated  on  it.  One  day  a  professor  (a  lady) 
was  arrested,  on  her  entrance  to  the  hall,  by  a  hog  of 
unusual  dimensions,  which  had  made  his  watery  bed 
where  a  doorstep  should  have  been.  She  looked  at  it  in 
dismay  a  moment,  and  then,  being  light  of  foot,  tripped 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  bridge,  and  sprang  over  a  board 
which  had  been  inserted  where  tlie  door  should  have 
been  hung,  the  board  having  been  placed  there  by  some 
friendly  hand  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  living'  bridges. 

The  ladies  of  the  faculty  and  teaching  corps  arranged 
themselves  in  fine  linen  and  gloves  when  Mr.  Mann  held 
levees  in  the  parlors  of  the  only  hall  then  erected,  hoping 
to  suggest  the  relinement  of  re-arranging  the  hair,  taking 
off  the  apron,  and  putting  on  a  clean  collar,  for  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  these  improvements  did  grow,  so  that,  by  the 
time  ho  could  hold  levees  iii  the  college  manse,  they  pre- 
sented the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  becoming  dress  and  clean  shoes.  In  the 
early  college-days,  when  the  whole  area  of  twenty  acres 
was  one  vast  quagmire  of  clayey  soil,  in  which  plank 
walks  sank  below  the  surface,  and  in  rainy  weather  floated 
upon  it,  this  last  refinement  was  simply  impossible.  It 
was  necessary,  in  walking,  to  arm  one's  self  with  a  shingle 
or  other  implement,  to  remove  the  mass  which  adhered 
to  the  shoe  when  it  accumulated  sufficiently  to  prevent 
farther  locomotion. 

In  the  later  days,  strangers  often  asked,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  incredulity,  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these 
intelligent,  agreeable,  lovely  young  people  are  students 
of  the  college  ? ''  Sucli  was  the  effect  of  culture  when  the 
mind  and  heart  were  wakened  to  receive  it. 

Twice  Mr.  Mann's  garden  was  stocked  with  valuable 
fruit  froffx  the.Sia^t,  and  twice  destroyed  by  cattle  and  pigs 
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for  want  of  enclosuro :  aud,  to  the  last  days  of  bis  resi- 
dence, the  unsiglitly  heap  of  broken  brick,  mortar,  aud 
stone,  lay  untoiiclied  before  bis  door;  but  be  bad 
learned  to  look  over  it.  It  was  impossible  to  ask  for  ap- 
propriations for  such  purposes,  wben  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  tbem  for  tbe  commissariat  of  the  boarding-house ; 
and  his  own  loose  moneys,  and  all  the  contributions  he 
could  gatlier,  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. A  friend  from  Massachusetts,  who  visited  him, 
wrote  word,  after  his  return,  that  he  found  every  thing  at 
home  painfully  neat. 

Many  serious  difficulties  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  who  were  selected  by  the  su- 
perintendent without  consultation  with  the  president. 
Finances  failed ;  and  then  a  sufficient  number  could  not 
be  employed,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  them.  This  threw 
too  great  burdens  on  the  few.  Some  failed  for  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  places  they  were  called  to  fill :  jeal- 
ousies were  fostered  among  others.  The  disaffection  of 
the  superintendent  still  delayed  the  building  of  the  college 
manse:  and  his  uncomfortable  quarters,  the  self-denial  he 
practised  about  personal  comforts  (for  only  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  bed-chamber  would  he  partake  of  a  little  food 
that  he  could  digest,  furtively  prepared  in  an  inconve- 
nient manner),  the  absorption  of  every  moment  of  his 
*  time  (for  no  waking  hour  was  his  own),  and  the  anxiety  he 
began  to  feel  lest  the  institution  would  become  bankrupt, 
proved  too  much  for  Mr.  Mann ;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  suffering,  from 
which  only  his  iron  resolution  finally  roused  him;  and  he 
actually  did  remain  upon  his  feet  until  vacation  came, 
thus  rendering  the  subsequent  prostration  still  more 
fearful. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked  here,  ^'  Could  not 
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the  presideut  of  the  institution  regulate  the  preparation  oT 
food  upon  his  own  table,  even  if  it  stood  in  the  Commons' 
Hall  ?  "  The  answer  is,  that  the  raw  democratic  principle, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is  very  levelling  in  tlie  ; 
regions  of  border  civilization.  He  saw  the  jealousy  en- 
\  tertained  of  men  of  Eastern  culture  by  the  rough  denizens 
of  tlie  prairies,  and  knew  that  it  was  fed  in  this  particular 
instance  by  the  personal  ill-will  of  the  supermtondent. 
He  constantly  feared  a  revolt  in  the  dining-room,  where 
all  his  plans  were  systematically  thwarted ;  and  it  is  but  an 
additional  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  aspirants 
for  knowledge  that  such  a  revolt  did  not  take  place,  con- 
sidering all  the  discomforts.  The  seats  at  the  tables 
were  round,  four-legged  stools;  and  Mr.  Mann  would  not 
have  a  chair  for  himself,  even  after  some  ladies  of  the 
teaching  corps  ventured  upon  that  innovation  for  their  own 
accommodation  and  at  their  own  expense.  No  one  there, 
who  estimated  his  services  even  approximately,  can  now 
review  the  history  of  these  petty  yet  serious  evils  without 
a  measure  of  indignation  that  baffles  speech.  The  stu- 
dents of  that  period,  who  knew  the  whole,  utter  it  with 
tongues  of  fire ;  but  he  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint, 
or  would  allow  it  in  his  hearing.  "  I  can  endure  any  thing 
for  these  young  people,"  he  would  say.  At  last,  others 
were  convinced  that  only  heroic  measures  could  avail; 
and  friends  wlio  advanced  moneys,  with  no  securities  but 
the  banks  of  faith  and  hope,  stopped  supplies  until  the 
obnoxious  superintendent  was  dismissed.  He  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  infuse  his  spirit  into  others  who  succeeded, 
making  dissatisfaction  a  tradition.  He  had  much  influence, 
having  been  largely  concerned  in  getting  up  the  institu- 
tion. His  successors,  happily,  were  less  powerful  to  con- 
tend with  the  giant  will  that  would  endure  all  things  for 
the  noble  ends  he  sought.     Mr.  Mann's  mode  of  resist* 
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ance,  however,  was  chiefly  to  disarm  hostile  influences  as 
well  as  to  endure. 

After  one  occasion  of  exhausting  fatigue,  Mr.  Mann 
was  himself  startled,  and  the  friends  who  were  with  him 
painfully  shocked,  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  speech,  whicli 
made  him  utter  words  inadvertently,  and  so  irrelevant  that 
they  struck  iiis  own  ear.  He  was  never  reminded  of  it  by 
otlicrs,  and  never  referred  to  it  himself,  even  to  those  who 
administered  relief  to  him  at  the  time;  but  the  sword  of 
Damocles  that  hung  over  him  was  ever  visible  to  the  eyes 
tliat  knew  and  loved  him  best. 

After  his  removal  to  a  private  residence,  he  had 
some  repose ;  for  he  was  exempt  from  the  unceasing 
hum  and  confusion  of  a  closely  packed  building :  but  all 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution  re- 
mained in  his  hands,  and  of  this  he  could  only  be  relieved 
by  the  occasional  fortunate  chance  of  coadjutors  who 
could  manage  their  own  departments  without  friction. 
In  such  an  institution,  a  necessary  officer  is  a  matron 
whose  duties  are  combined  neither  with  those  of  house- 
keeper nor  teacher;  but  for  this  there  never  were  funds 
enough,  and  constant  difficulties  occurred  and  recurred. 
A  motlier's  parlor,  with  the  mother  in  it  ready  for  all  exi- 
gencies, should  be  represented,  and  the  illusion  should  be 
entire,  in  a  house  filled  with  young  ladies  of  all  ages 
needing  motherly  suggestions  and  care.  But  that  aid 
was  denied  him  to  the  end  by  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  Even  in  his  little  cabinet,  perfect  unanimity  did 
not  exist,  nor  even  unalloyed  good  feeling.  But  the 
power  to  form  the  cabinet  was  not  given  tc  him ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  for  the  day  when  the  evils  consequent  upon 
this  state  of  things  should  work  themselves  off,  and 
when  all  would  come  to  look  as  he  did  upon  the  great 
importance  of  their  charge,  rather  than  upon  their  own 
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private  interest  and  ambition.  Those  wlio  looked  on  and 
saw  what  he  encountered,  and  what  he  bore  patiently  and 
hopefully,  and  how  self-forgettingly  and  bravely  lie  rose 
above  all  obstacles ;  how  radiant  his  countenance  was 
when  he  saw,  that,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  young 
people  improved,  and  responded  genially  to  his  touch, — 
were  inspired  also  to  hope  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing, 
and  dwell  only  upon  the  great  issues  involved  in  the 
marked  progress  of  several  hundred  aspiring  youth,  ani- 
mated to  intense  enthusiasm  by  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence  and  love  :  for  he  moved  amongst  them  like  a 
father  among  his  children,  most  ready  to  spend  his  time 
and  energies  with  the  least  hopeful.  He  truly  believed  that 
the  germ  of  every  thing  good  was  to  be  found  in  each 
one,  and  that  this  only  needed  tlie  sun  of  culture  to  grow 
and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  All  the  previous  training 
and  experience  of  his  life  were  brouglit  into  requisition 
to  meet  the  demand;  and  he  could  hardly  understand  why 
all  otiiers  did  not  feel  as  willing  to  offer  themselves  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  work  as  he  did.  He  had  hoped  that  only 
tlie  devotion  and  not  tlie  sacrifice  of  any  one  would  be 
required ;  for  lie  had  no  question,  wiien  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  institution,  that  means  would  be  furnished 
to  oarry  it  on.  Wiien  he  found  tliat  these  were  not  at 
hand,  liis  only  thouglit  was  to  stand  in  the  breach  till 
succor  came.  He  had  cxpoeted  to  encounter  ignorance  in 
the  <^reater  portion  of  the  Christian  denomination,  which 
had  only  of  late  thought  worldly  knowledge  consistent 
with  religion,  and,  like  tlic  Methodists  of  old,  waited  for 
"  a  call "  before  they  attempted  to  instruct  others;  but  a 
few  noble  and  cultured  minds  among  them  had  made  him 
feel  that  tiie  idea  of  true  religious  freedom  had  dawned 
upon  them,  and  was  destined  to  become  a  great  and  shin- 
ing liglit.     It  was  to  this  idea  that  he  attached  himself. 
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and  openly  and  freely  gave  his  allegiance.  That  the 
light  did  not  come  more  rapidly  out  of  the  present  dark- 
ness, he  mourned  over  as  truly  as  any  man  :  but  he  knew 
that  the  bud  was  grafted  upon  thrifty  stocks ;  and,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  respect  from  the  fathers, 
he  did  not  lose  his  confidence  in  the  sons  and  daughters, 
but  recognized  in  them  so  clear  an  acceptance  of  tlie 
great  truth  involved  in  the  principles  of  toleration  and 
free  thought,  that  he  loved  to  identify  himself  with  the 
noble  platform  to  the  very  last. 

Perhaps  no  man,  brought  up  in  the  very  hot-bed  of 
intolerance  and  spiritual  pride,  ever  so  utterly  renounced 
every  vestige  of  both.  We  sometimes  see  even  the  freest 
thinkers —  those  who  have  lielped  to  break  tlie  bonds  of 
others  —  as  intolerant  of  diflFerence  of  opinion  in  those 
whom  they  would  fain  lead  as  were  the  bigots  from  whom 
tliey  broke  away.  But  Mr.  Mann  was  too  conscious  of 
this  tendency  in  mankind  to  trust  himself  to  indoctrinate 
others.  He  confined  himself  to  clearing  away  the  obstruc- 
tions to  free  thought,  and  was  not  afraid  to  trust  truth  to 
the  pure  in  heart,  and  to  the  intellectual  integrity  of  those 
who  sought  it  humbly.  He  has  been  called  distrustful 
of  men ;  but  ho  was  not  distrustful  of  human  nature, 
altliough  he  looked  carefully  after  the  motives  of  special 
people.  He  tliought  human  nature  needed  educating, 
and  had  been  much  maligned;  and  that  it  was  only  where 
circumstances  had  cultivated  the  earthly  side  of  it  unduly 
that  tlic  divine  element  was  temporarily  obscured.  Educa- 
tion was,  in  his  view,  a  word  of  far  higher  import  than 
that  popularly  given  to  it.  Its  function  was  to  call  out 
from  within  all  that  was  divinely  planted  there  in  the 
proportions  requisite  to  make  a  noble  being.  He  knew 
that  man  could  not  create  in  others  what  God  had  not 
created ;  but  ho  had  a  generous  and  noble  faith  in  the 
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indefinite  ca))abities  of  the  human  race  for  improvement. 
The  fact  of  the  humanity  was  all-sufficient  to  call  out  his 
efforts  for  the  culture  of  any  of  God's  children  ;  but  in 
tlie  aspiring  youth  of  our  Great  West  he  saw  with  pro- 
phetic eye  a  glorious  promise,  whose  fulfilment  bid  fair 
to  release  society  from  the  bondage  of  error.  The  grand 
sweep  of  the  horizon  enlarged  his  own  sense  of  power ; 
and  he  unconsciously  transplanted  his  own  expanded 
thought  into  tlie  breast  of  every  one  he  saw  intent  upon 
the  search  after  knowledge. 

Many  laughable  incidents,  growing  out  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  log-cabin  life  at  the  West,  made  the  Eastern 
residents  in  this  hitherto  uncultured  region  realize  the 
difference  between  the  two  states  of  society.  Mr.  Mann, 
in  his  Western  lecturing  tours,  had  often  slept  in  the  one 
apartment  of  a  log-cabin  (the  owner  worth,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars)  in  which  a  row  of  beds  were 
turned  down  at  night  to  accommodate  the  household, 
guest  and  all :  therefore  he  was  not  alarmed  when  a  very 
demure  young  lady  —  not  particularly  young,  but  a 
student  of  the  college  —  came  to  make  the  request  that 
she  might  make  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  iier  apartment  for 
her  brotlier-in-law,  who  had  come  to  visit  her.  Mr.  Mann 
reminded  her  of  the  regulation,  tliat  no  gentleman,  except 
the  fathers  of  the  students,  should  go  into  the  dormitory 
halls  of  the  young  ladies'  department,  even  to  make  a 
passing  call.  She  said  she  knew  that  was  a  regulation, 
but  thought  the  case  of  a  brother-in-law  might  be  an  ex- 
ception. Witliout  hurting  her  feelings,  lie  made  her 
understand  tliat  such  customs,  although  allowable  under 
the  sanction  of  parental  presence  in  Jiomcs,  would  not 
answer  in  an  institution  of  learning,  where  the  discretion 
of  young  people  could  not  always  be  trusted,  however 
much  their  goodness  might  be  confided  in.     But  these 
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customs  often  gave  him  trouble.  An  old  gentleman,  who 
was  an  itinerant  preacher,  brought  two  of  Iiis  daughters 
to  him,  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  bo  left  at  home  alone 
since  the  death  of  tlieir  mother ;  and  so  he  brouglit  them 
to  the  college,  which  was  ''  as  cheap  a  place  as  any  other, 
and  girls  were  not  of  much  account  any  way."  The  girls 
were  as  uncultured  as  one  might  expect  from  such  a  view 
of  tlie  subject.  They  conversed  in  the  precise  phraseology 
of  Aunt  Dinah  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  Mr.  Mann 
did  not  know  till  then  to  be  the  vernacular  of  the  West 
as  well  as  of  the  South.  But  they  knew  how  to  read, 
and  had  begun  to  learn  to  write ;  and  they  were  docile, 
and  could  easily  have  been  managed.  The  father,  how- 
ever, was  a  more  difficult  subject.  He  often  came  to  visit 
his  daughters  (having  shut  up  his  house),  and  would 
bring  to  their  chamber  hampers  of  mince-pies,  roast  turkey, 
&c.,  and  stay  a  week  or  two.  This  was  submitted  to  for 
a  while,  although  he  necessarily  turned  his  daughters  out 
of  their  narrow  bed  to  seek  sleeping-places  for  themselves 
in  other  students'  rooms,  or  on  the  floor.  But  at  last  he 
brought  a  cousin  to  stay  with  him ;  and,  when  the  young 
gentleman  appeared,  the  occasion  was  seized  for  earnest 
remonstrance  and  prohibition.  The  old  preacher  was 
sore  oflendod,  and  left  with  his  daughters  at  once. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  short  vacation,  a  party  of 
gay  young  ladies  thought  they  would  amuse  themselves 
by  visiting  a  fellow-student,  a  young  man,  who  was  at  the 
time  engaged  in  a  neighboring  town  in  keeping  a  district 
school,  which  he  had  playfully  invited  them  to  come  and 
see.  The  president  was  absent ;  and,  when  they  applied 
for  permission  to  visit  a  friend  for  a  few  days,  their  plans 
were  not  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  they  would  have 
been  by  his  vigilant  care;  and  a  delegated  permission  was 
granted,  on  the  ground  that  he  always  took  pleasure  in 
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promoting  innocent  recreations  at  sucli  times,  and,  indeed, 
took  pains  to  provide  entertainment.  The  young  ladies 
proceeded  on  their  foolish  frolic ;  but,  unluckily,  the 
gentleman  had  also  taken  a  few  days'  vacation,  and  was 
not  to  be  found.  They  knew  no  one  else  in  the  place,  and 
had  relied  upon  him  to  find  an  abode  during  their  stay  ; 
and,  as  they  suddenly  realized  the  ludicrousncss  of  their 
position,  they  wandered  about  the  precincts  till  picked  up 
by  another  follow-student  residing  on  a  neighboring  farm, 
who  took  tliem  home,  and  entertained  tiiem  until  the  even- 
ing train  arrived.  They  returned  under  cover  of  the 
shades,  and  disposed  of  themselves  among  their  friends 
in  the  village  for  a  few  days,  too  much  mortified  to  re- 
appear at  their  boarding-house,  and  afraid  of  being  found 
out  and  laughed  at.  They  did  not  escape,  however ;  and 
they  were  brouglit  to  tears  and  dismay  by  the  exhortation 
they  received  upon  the  subject  of  proprieties. 

Another  party  of  young  people,  innocent  of  any  design 
to  infringe  tlicse  same  proprieties,  had  laid  all  their 
plans,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  ram- 
bling about  the  country,  and  camping  out;  but  a  word 
of  appeal  from  Mr.  Mann  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
effect  on  the  public  mind  of  so  wild  an  expedition  from  a 
college  surrounded  by  enemies  and  persecutors,  who  would 
be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  find  fault,  deterred  them  at  once. 
In  his  assumed  character  of  parent,  he  could  not  sanction 
that  whicli,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
perfectly  unoi)jectionable.  The  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  students  also  gave  up  dancing  as  a  recreation  —  a 
resource  which  would  have  been  healthful  as  well  as 
hilarious,  and  which  Mr.  Mann  approved  when  pursued 
under  proper  regulations  —  showed  how  genuine  was  his 
influence  over  them.  This  amusement  is  a  source  of  so 
much  evil  among  the  uncultivated,  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  religious  people  of  the  Western  communities  looked 
upon  it  with  a  prejudice  tliat  would  have  induced  them 
to  remove  their  children  from  an  institution  where  it  was 
allowed ;  and,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  mchiy 
of  their  companions  of  the  advantages  of  education,  it  was 
cheerfully  given  up.  After  a  few  years,  however,  they 
were  allowed  to  accept  invitations  to  private  houses  where 
dancing  occurred  at  seasonable  hours. 

In  view  of  the  various  discomforts  attending  the  prema- 
ture opening  of  the  college  and  its  boarding-house,  Mr. 
Mann  sometimes  allowed  students  to  board  in  the  village, 
lie  permitted  it  only  in  individual  cases,  and  then  under 
the  restriction,  that  they  should  board  in  no  family  whose 
heads  would  not  pledge  themselves  not  to  take  young 
men  and  maidens  together ;  for  this  would  almost  insure 
intimacies  which  might  result  in  connections  for  life :  and 
he  wished  to  throw  guards  around  tlie  young  ladies,  which 
should  preclude  any  precipitate  steps  of  this  kind,  as  care- 
ful parents  would  do.  In  his  Inaugural  Address,  he  had 
faiily  met  the  question  of  the  probability  that  marriages 
would  frequently  grow  out  of  the  intimacies  of  college- 
life  ;  but  there  was  a  by-law  of  the  institution  to  the  effect 
tliat  they  should  not  take  place  there.  The  pledge  given 
by  housekeepers  was  violated  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  but 
they  were  parents  who  had  daughters,  and  were  foolish 
enough  to  take  young  men  to  board,  and  were  alone 
responsible  when  their  children  chose  to  be  married  rather 
than  to  pursue  their  college  education  to  the  end.  When 
Mr.  Mann  was  consulted  by  the  regents  of  another  uni- 
versity at  the  West,  in  which  there  was  a  question  of 
admitting  both  sexes,  he  advised  against  it,  because  there 
was  to  be  no  college-family,  no  superintendence  of  any 
description,  but  the  young  people  were  to  teek  their 
homes  at  tl  eir  discretion  in  a  city  where  no  eye  could  be 
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held  over  them.  He  considered  the  morvil  dangers  to 
uupulsivo  youth  so  great,  when  left  without  parental 
or  other  supervision,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  forego 
the  literary  education  than  to  incur  them. 

Enemies  slandered  the  institution,  and  the  slanders 
doubtless  spread  where  the  refutations  have  not  always 
followed  them ;  but  no  one  conversant  with  the  daily 
life  and  walk  of  Autioch  College  can  deny  that  the  purity 
and  high  tone  of  its  morals  and  manners,  in  both  depart- 
ments, were  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  known  insti- 
tution. There  are  many  colleges  at  the  West,  in  whose 
neighborhood  schools  for  young  ladies  have  sprung  up, 
in  order  that  the  services  of  teachers  and  professors  in 
the  former  may  be  made  available  in  the  latter ;  and  in 
such  cases  there  have  always  been  regulations  prohibiting 
any  intercourse  whatever  between  the  two.  But  it  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  loss  of  reputation,  and  even  of  character,  are  not 
unfrequent  in  such  places,  growing  out  of  clandestine 
correspondences  and  meetings.  Mr.  Mann  thought  the 
monkish  error  of  repressing  natural  sentiments  should  be 
swept  away  with  other  errors  of  the  same  nature,  and  a 
generous  culture  should  enlist  them  in  the  interests  of 
purity.  Young  people  are  thoughtless  rather  than  vi- 
cious ;  and  it  is  cruel  to  put  them  into  circumstances 
where  they  can  learn  wisdom  only  from  a  fatal  experi- 
ence. Even  at  Oberlin,  as  was  testified  to  not  only  by 
pupils,  but  by  teachers  of  the  institution  afterwards  em- 
ployed at  Antioch,  the  students,  though  dining  at  the 
same  tables,  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  meal-times. 
At  Antioch  College,  the  dining-hall,  which  was,  as  at 
Oberlin,  the  commons  of  both  sexes,  was  a  charming 
scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  innocent  hilarity, — a  scene 
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which  Mr.  Mann  specially  enjoyed  for  its  bencficenl  hi- 
flucnccs  upon  manners  and  happiness.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing days  he  liked  to  be  a  guest  of  this  large  family,  which 
he  regarded  with  true  parental  affection.  The  spoiler 
entered  it  more  than  once,  and  tried  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  students,  but  with  very  slight  success.  Dis- 
appointed ambition  and  disappointed  greed  did  succeed 
in  alienating  the  confidence  of  the  Western  public  to  a 
great  degree  :  hence  the  failure  of  all  their  flattering 
promises  to  sustain  the  institution,  which  they  might 
liave  done  with  perfect  ease  if  deposed  professors,  and 
disappointed  sharpers,  and  religious  bigotry,  had  not 
aspersed  it. 

Mr.  Mann  was  not  the  only  individual  who  went  into 
this  enterprise  with  lofty  aims  and  liberal  and  disinter- 
ested views,  certainly  with  a  very  creditable  degree  of 
them :  but  only  two  or  three  had  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence even  to  share  all  his  views,  or  form  a  just  conception 
of  what  his  purposes  were ;  and  a  far  diflForent  spirit  ani- 
mated others  with  whom  its  destiny  was  involved,  —  not 
inextricably,  perhaps,  for  it  had  already  begun  to  slough 
off  extraneous  matter  before  he  was  cut  off  from  it ;  but 
at  what  a  cost  that  was  done,  only  those  who  were  kindled 
by  his  enthusiasm,  and  who  acted  with  him,  know,  or 
ever  can  know,  adequately. 

I  would  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  one  feature  of  this 
institution  which  interested  Mr.  Mann  as  deeply  in  it  as 
its  unsectarian  basis.  Colleges  for  women,  or  rather  col- 
leges frequented  by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  presented 
some  objections  at  first  view,  which  had  their  foundation 
in  a  delicate  appreciation  of  feminine  character.  He 
had  at  one  time  felt  them  himself ;  but  his  experience  of 
the  joint  education  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  schools, 
two  of  which  had  this  feature,  had  dispelled  that  doubt, 
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in' view  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  He  liad  never  ^ 
been  pleased  with  any  desire  on  woman's  part  to  shine  in 
public  ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  divinely  appointed 
mission  of  woman  is  to  teach,  and  it  was  iiis  wish  to 
introduce  her  into  every  department  of  instruction  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  with  good  eflFoct.  He  had  watched 
teaching  long  enough  to  know  that  woman's  teacliing, 
other  tilings  being  equal,  is  more  patient,  persistent, 
and  thbrough  than  man's ;  and  that  to  equal  intellectual 
advantages,  that  of  moral  culture,  whicli  sliould  never 
be  divorced  from  tliese,  is  more  surely  added  tliereby ; 
and  that  this  grows  out  of  the  domestic  traits,  which 
are  not  marred  by  this  use,  but  only  thus  directed  to 
the  noblest  ends.  Nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  degree 
with  the  peculiarly  appointed  sphere  of  woman.  She  is 
oetter  fitted  for  tlie  duties  of  wife  and  mother  for  having 
first  used  her  faculties  in  imparting  knowledge  under 
circumstances  that  are  free  from  distracting  cares.  He 
had  no  desire  to  shut  out  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privilege ;  but  he  hoped,  by  tlie  union  of  the  two  in 
the  vocation  of  teacliing,  to  annihilate  as  it  were,  cer- 
tainly to  banish,  all  brutalities  of  growth  in  young  men, 
and  frivolities  in  young  women,  and  this  without  check- 
ing the  hilarity  or  interfering  with  the  simplicity  of 
youth.  He  was  rewarded  signally  by  success,  so  far  as 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  test  his  views. 

He  knew  that  the  preparation  for  such  change  must  be 
very  gradual ;  for  there  were  as  yet  but  few  women  to  be 
found  capable  of  filling  the  higher  walks  of  instruction. 
The  power  to  do  it  had  been  gained,  previously  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Normal  schools,  only  by  unaided  practice, 
which  sacrifices  many  victims  in  the  process.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  placing  in  professorships  in  Antioch 
College  two  ladies,  who,  in  addition  to  other  opportuui* 
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ties  of  culture,  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  thjrough 
training,  first  as  pupils,  and  then  as  teachers,  in  the  best 
Normal  schools  of  Massachusetts;  thus  connecting  bis 
early  and  his  later  labors. 

After  restoring  the  common  school  to  its  full  function, 
as  conceived  by  its  founders,  or  its  discoverers,  as  he 
called  them,  it  remained  for  him  to  connect  it  by  an  elec- 
tric chain  with  that  advanced  educational  course  repre- 
sented by  the  college  or  university,  and  which  wields  such 
mighty  influence  over  society  by  its  prestige.  Indeed,  he 
had  been  able  to  add  the  culture  of  a  later  period  of  time 
to  that  original  conception  whose  principle  shone  so 
purely  to  the  minds  of  the  early  fathers,  that  no  adva*ice 
upon  that  was  possible, —  principles  having  nothing  to  do 
with  time,  and  often  gleaming  through  a  dark  a(;e  ^^s  a 
prophecy  of  the  future.  He  also  felt  that  college  educa- 
tion itself  was  to  take  a  broader  and  higher  stand  than 
the  old  scholastic  method.  No  link  of  that  chain  of  con- 
nection was  wanting  in  his  mind.  The  only  obstacle  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  early  work  had  been  the  want  of 
thorough  and  complete  scholars  to  carry  it  on.  He 
wislied  accomplished  men  and  women  to  have  the  charge 
of  Normal-school  training,  that  the  instruction  in  them 
might  fit  teachers  who  could  meet  every  requirement 
of  society :  but  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  had 
showed  little  interest  in  the  work ;  and,  as  long  as  that 
was  the  case,  it  would  necessarily  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
One  year's  course  at  a  Normal  school  did  not  prepare 
teachers,  who  entered  it  ignorant,  to  go  into  the  high 
schools,  and  train  young  men  for  college.  He  wished 
graduates  of  the  colleges  to  take  such  lively  interest  in 
educational  work  as  to  add  the  Normal-school  training 
to  their  other  acquirements,  and  make  of  it  a  profession, 
like  law,  medicine,  and  tlieology.    He  hoped,  in  process 
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of  time,  to  add  such  a  department  to  Autioch  College 
itself;  making  tlie  preparatory  school  of  the  college  a 
model  school,  after  the  pattern  of  that  which  is  an 
integral  element  at  present  of  all  good  Normal  schools 
proper.  The  preparatory  school  of  Antioch  College 
never  proved  to  be  what  he  wislied  it  to  be,  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  command  any  one  to  superintend  it 
aright.  Its  first  principal  could  not  speak  or  write  the 
English  language  correctly ;  and  no  one  who  ever  took 
hold  of  it  understood  discipline  in  his  sense  of  the  word. 
His  hands  were  tied  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  directions, 
as  long  as  the  institution  was  dependent  upon  the  com- 
munity  in  which  it  was  located.  All  this  he  hoped  to  rem- 
edy, if  it  could  be  set  upon  an  independent  basis,  and  be 
governed  by  intelligent  men.  The  Western  trustees  had 
good  will ;  but  most  of  them  had  not  a  conception  of  the 
needs  or  the  functions  of  an  institution  of  learning.  They 
were  supposed  to  hold  the  purse-strings ;  and  if  they  had 
been  content  to  do  that,  and  to  let  better  educated  men 
do  the  rest,  Mr.  Mann  could  have  accomplished  thrice 
what  he  was  able  to  do  with  all  the  drawbacks  in  his 
way. 

The  duties  of  one  of  his  lady  professors  included  instruc- 
tion in  a  variety  of  branches ;  and  her  experience  as 
assistant  teacher  in  a  Normal  school  enabled  her  to  be  a 
very  great  aid  in  arranging  the  general  programme  of 
studies.  The  other  took  the  chair  of  mathematics,  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  original  occupant,  and  taught  its 
highest  branches  without  book  in  hand,  and  in  a  manner 
that  was  pronounced  unsurpassed  by  those  who  were 
conversant  with  our  first  American  institutions ;  for  she 
united  to  an  entire  comprehension  of  her  subject  the 
finest  power  of  imparting  that  comprehension  to  others. 
In  all  feminine  traits  of  character,  this  lady  was  as  raro 
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as  in  her  intellectual  cultivation.  Her  native  grace  of 
manner  imparted  instruction  in  beauty  as  it  radiates  &om 
a  flower,  when  she  stood  before  her  classes  solving  the 
most  difBcult  problems  as  if  slic  had  discovered  them,  and 
as  if  books  had  not  yet  been  invented.  Mr.  Mann  knew 
this  need  not  be  a  remarkable  case,  and  that  the  few 
instances  in  wliich  women  have  attained  eminence  in  the 
learned  world  need  not  be  remarkable  cases ;  that  they 
were  not  due  to  original  genius  so  much  as  to  happy 
opportunity,  such  as  ho  meant  to  multiply  and  offer  to 
the  many. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  States  in  this  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  diffuse  educational  advantages  of  the  highest 
kind  very  widely.  The  pioneers,  though  usually  men  of 
energy  who  go  from  cultivated  communities,  are  not  oftea 
men  of  literary  culture ;  and  therefore  the  home-life  is  not 
so  cultivated  a  one  as  a  republic  needs.  The  next  gene- 
ration is  still  less  cultivated,  of  course ;  and  the  young 
people  must  be  sent  from  home  to  secure  education,  or  go 
without  it.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  to  be 
educated  away  from  the  restraints  of  parental  care  is  the 
best  thing,  theoretically,  for  daughters,  but  whether  they 
shall  have  instruction  at  all.  Since  a  university  in  every 
village,  as  suggested  by  Thoreau,  is  not  practicable  or 
possible  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  learning  or 
with  the  present  value  placed  upon  education,  the  impor- 
tant point  is  to  furnish  the  best  kind  of  institutions, — those 
most  nearly  resembling  families,  —  as  well  as  seats  of 
learning,  and  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  learned 
forces.  Every  thing  must  be  provided  for,  —  not  only 
instruction,  but  a  supervision  that  partakes  of  the  parental 
character,  and  a  degree  of  freedom  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  refinement,  or  the  inculcation  of  it  when 
found  wanting.     In  American  society,  the  freedom  of  in* 
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tercourse  between  the  young  has  ever  been  found  com- 
patible with  virtue,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  system  of 
repression  that  exists  in  the  older  societies  of  the  world, 
even  of  modern  Europe. 

Such  was  the  fair  temple  of  Learning  that  stood  before 
Mr.  Mann's  inward  vision.  He  could  see  all  the  elements 
of  it ;  and  he  felt  confident  that  he  could  combine  them 
aright,  if  the  means  were  only  in  his  hands. 

To  most  of  the  young  women  who  frequented  Antioch 
College,  intellectual  life  was  a  new  life.  In  Eastern  com- 
munities, in  the  average  of  public  schools,  especially  in 
the  country,  the  superiority  of  scholarship  is  unquestion- 
ably on  the  side  of  girls.  Evidence  of  this  was  found 
in  the  statistics  of  the  Normal  schools.  It  was  precisely 
the  contrary  at  the  West.  In  many  cases,  they  had  been 
absolutely  cut  off  from  instruction.  There  was  no  com- 
mon stock  of  knowledge.  They  did  not  even  know  the 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  white  men. 
Of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  many  had  never  heard.  Still  less 
had  they  had  access  to  that  literary  culture  so  delightful 
to  woman.  An  occasional  exception  only  made  this  more 
striking.  One  family  from  Indiana  had  been  so  remote 
from  schools,  that  the  daughters,  who  were  deficient  in 
technical  education  of  all  sorts,  had  been  furnished  with 
books  of  fine  quality  by  their  father,  a  man  of  taste  and 
talent,  though  of  limited  education ;  and  had  so  fructified 
in  mind  by  this  privilege,  that  they  immediately  took  high 
rank  as  superior  minds  in  the  college  by  their  written 
essays,  so  misspelled  that  they  could  hardly  be  deciphered  ; 
the  words,  indeed,  often  running  together  to  the  length 
of  half  a  line. 

Many  found  that  within  themselves  which  they  had  not 
dreamed  to  exist;  and  their  enthusiasm  became  equal  to 
the  joyfulu.ess  .qf  the  discovery.      It  is  astonishing  how 
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rapidly  young  people  ripen  under  favorable  circumstances; 
and  they  carried  a  new  life  back  to  the  homes  from  which 
they  had  come.  Nor  did  the  accurate  knowledge  gained 
by  close  and  systematic  study,  and  by  intercourse  with 
other  minds,  come  amiss  or  imneeded  to  many  to  whom 
intellectual  life  was  not  wholly  new.  The  general  defect 
in  woman's  education  is  its  want  of  systematic  precision. 
In  the  best  educated,  the  taste  is  often  cultivated  while 
the  logical  powers  are  neglected  ;  and  critical  knowledge 
is  left  to  what  are  called  the  "liberally  educated,"  which 
means  the  college-educated.  The  Normal  schools  are  the 
only  public  institutions,  probably,  where  women  have  found 
this  want  supplied.  The  model  schools  for  practice,  un- 
der experienced  teachers,  have  been  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  this  end  ;  for  no  acquirements  can  be  so  thoroughly 
tested  in  any  other  way  as  by  teaching  them.  To  teach 
well,  one  must  learn  accurately;  and  it  has  been  well  said 
that  "  no  one  can  teach  well  who  does  not  teach  out  of  a 
mine."  The  critical  examinations  of  Antioch  CbUege 
also  made  accurate  knowledge  indispensable. 

Mr.  Mann  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his  teaching  force 
as  possible  of  the  best  quality  of  Normal-school  pupils. 
The  superiority  of  their  work  was  a  constant  subject  of 
gratification  to  him.  He  was  particularly  pleased  on  one 
occasion  when  he  heard  the  services  of  a  young  lady 
spoken  of  who  was  employed  as  assistant  to  the  teacher 
of  music,  himself  a  pupil  of  Lowell  Mason,  the  distin- 
guished teacher  of  vocal  music  in  Massachusetts.  The 
young  lady  taught  the  piano ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  her 
instruction  was  not  only  its  quality,  but  the  fact  that  she 
not  only  gave  the  lessons,  but  saw  that  they  were  faith- 
fully practised.  The  appointed  hours  for  which  her  ser- 
vice was  due  were  but  a  small  part  of  duty  performed. 
She  kept  guard  over  the  practising,  and  no  pupil  escaped 
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her  vigilance.  The  remark  was  made  in  Mr.  Mann's 
presence  by  one  who  knew  what  she  was  speakhig  of, 
"  She  teaches  Uke  one  of  Father  Pierce's  pupils." — "  She 
was  one  of  Father  Pierce's  pupils,"  was  the  reply.  Instru- 
mental music  was  not  taught  in  the  Normal  schools.  But 
it  mattered  not  what  Father  Pierce's  pupils  taught :  their 
teaching  had  a  uniform  characteristic.  I  know  nothing, 
personally,  of  the  teaching  in  the  Normal  schools  of  the 
present  day;  hut  that  which  was  practised  under  the 
critical  oversight  of  Mr.  Mann  was  of  the  highest  order. 
In  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  first  preceptors  of 
those  schools,  he  found  spirits  kindred  to  his  own ;  and  I 
can  also  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Conant, 
one  of  the  successors.  The  components  of  the  instruction 
Mr.  Mann  designed  for  Antioch  College  were  the  drill  of 
West  Point,  and  the  conscience  of  the  Normal  schools 
of  Massachusetts.  Unhappily,  there  were  not  resources 
to  meet  the  demands  for  the  physiological  training  by 
which  he  meant  to  build  up  bodies ;  and  jealousies  in  re- 
gard to  the  choice  of  teachers  from  the  East  (where  were 
the  Western  teachers  ?)  interfered  with  the  perfecting  of 
his  plans  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  wholly  dependent  upon  material  aid ; 
and  with  the  help  of  five  ladies  and  one  gentleman  of  the 
requisite  training  as  well  as  of  good  natural  abiUty,  and 
of  many  others  of  equal  good-will  and  ability  though  not 
so  well  fitted,  it  prospered  to  a  remarkable  extent,  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks,  even  those  of  malice  and  envy.  One  of 
the  proofs  of  inferiority  is  envy  of  superiority.  Humble 
ignorance  is,  unfortunately,  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  ignorance,  and 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  cannot  easily  be  solved. 

In  some  respects,  another  world  lies  beyond  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  dividing  mountains  which  separate  the  East 
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from  the  West.  The  general  interests  of  all  n.ankind 
are  the  same,  and  the  bonds  between  the  different  sections 
of  our  country  are  indissoluble  ;  for  it  is  all  one  civiliza- 
tion, flowing  from  one  centre,  originally  organized  by  a 
great  and  overmastering  sentiment  of  progress,  destined 
to  leaven  the  whole  body  politic  with  civil,  religious,  and 
political  liberty.  But  no  one  can  have  lived  long  in  both 
without  perceiving  that  such  widely  separated  sections  of 
country  have  local  differences  and  interests,  as  well  as 
motives  of  action,  which  only  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  can 
identify  as  one  at  heart.  It  is  certain  that  the  East  does 
not  wholly  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  West,  or  such  an 
interest  as  this  one  would  have  made  itself  felt  to  better 
purpose  among  those  whose  helping  hand  could  easily 
have  lifted  it  from  the  shoals  on  which  it  stranded.  There 
were  noble  exceptions  to  this. 

/  The  aid  which  the  Unitarians  gave  to  the  institution 
was  given  with  their  characteristic  liberality.  The  charter 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  faculty 
should  always  be  of  the  "  Christian  denomination."  The 
Unitarians,  whose  speculative  opinions  are  substantially 
the  same,  were  perfectly  willing  to  give  assistance,  not- 
withstanding this  illiberal  clause.  They  had  no  wish  to 
have  the  control  of  the  college.  They  wished  to  aid 
liberal  and  unsectarian  education.  They  alone  had  an 
approximate  conception  of  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  great  part  it  was  to  play  in  the  future 
destinies  of  the  country.  They  saw,  as  Mr.  Mann  did, 
that  this  "  Christian  "  sect  was  the  only  conduit  through 
which  unsectarian  education  could  flow  into  the  West ; 
for  other  religious  sects  were  too  exclusive  to  work  cor- 
dially for  any  such  end.  The  Universalists  had  as  bad  a 
reputation  among  the  Orthodox  as  the  Unitarians,  and 
therefore  could  not  bo  thus  used  so  safely.     The  idea  that 
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God  in  his  love  and  mercy  would  finally  bring  all  men 
into  his  fold,  however  much  they  might  have  sinned  in 
this  world,  was  one  step  in  advance  even  of  the  ordinary 
belief  of  Unitarians:  therefore  they  must  be  atheists. 
Even  many  Unitarians  were  afraid  of  such  latitudinarian- 
ism  as  that,  and  set  bounds  to  the  love  of  God.  But  they 
were  perfectly  disinterested  toward  the  Christians,  and 
magnanimous  enough  to  pour  out  their  money  without 
receiving  even  courtesy  at  their  hands,  so  they  would  but 
improve  by  the  use  of  it ;  and  they  were  willing  to  trust 
that  to  Mr.  Mann's  judgment,  capacity,  and  experience. 
But  Pegasus  cannot  work  in  harness.  The  more  liberal 
^and  disinterested  they  were,  the  more  they  were  suspected 
of  secret  designs.  This  suspicion  was  artfully  made  use 
of  by  disappointed  men,  whose  want  of  character,  not 
whose  religious  opinions,  as  they  pretended,  led  to  their 
dismissal  from  the  faculty.  The  good  and  trne  men  bore 
every  indignity ;  were  long-suffering  luidcr  contumely ; 
sacrificed  portions  of  their  salaries;  waited  uncomplaining- 
ly for  their  just  dues  (and  still  vmit)  ;  and  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  disarm  ill-will,  and  to  justify  the  motives  of 
the  truly  generous  sect  that  threw  their  thousands  into 
an  abyss,  hoping  one  day  to  bridge  it  over.  The  men  of 
the  East  alone  knew  the  quality  of  the  man  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  enterprise.  How  could  the  ignorant  and  tho 
bigoted  conceive  of  his  plans,  or  comprehend  their  wisdom? 
To  the  very  last,  and  even  after  the  experienced  head  and 
heart  that  gave  it  its  first  impulse,  and  watched  over  it 
with  the  affection  of  a  father,  was  irrevocably  lost,  the 
''Christian  denomination"  had  every  advantage  of  priority 
in  action,  plurality  of  vote,  and  repeated  opportunities  to 
rise  from  their  own  ashes.  At  last,  the  proposition  came 
from  themselves  to  deal  more  justly  by  their  long-tried 
friends ;  and  now  there  is  hope  of  future  success,  if  meu 
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od.n  be  found  to  labor  in  so  arduous  a  field.  The  charter  / 
has  been  altered  by  excluding  the  obnoxious  restriction.  I 
The  unsectarian  feature  of  the  original  plan  has  been 
practically  realized.  "  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  charity 
to  be  imposed  upon,"  has  been  well  said.  The  Unitarians 
liavo  vindicated  their  unsectarian  spirit  nobly.  They  are 
even  beginning  to  feel  that  they  do  not  stand  quite  firmly 
enough  upon  their  own  opinions  to  act  always  with  energy. 
The  re-action  in  them  from  the  other  hateful  extreme  had 
been  so  great  as  almost  to  become  a  weakness.  They 
have  made  themselves  liable  to  Fort-Sumter  treacheries 
by  their  candor  and  benevolence,  and  begin  to  reproach 
one  another  for  not  defending  themselves  more  manfully. 
The  ground  has  been  broken  for  them  at  the  West.  The 
blood  of  martyrdom  waters  the  spot.  If  they  have  the 
pecuniary  means,  tiiey  can  take  an  independent  stand, 
and  be  no  longer  at  the  mercy  or  an  ignorant  and  unap- 
prcciative  public.  Let  them  hang  out  their  banner  of 
Uuitarianism,  not  defiantly,  but  invitingly,  and  crowds 
will  come  to  enjoy  the  blessings  they  will  diffuse.  Many 
noble  spirits,  first  kindled  by  Mr.  Mann's  labors,  can  give 
the  best  aid  to  any  efforts  now  made.  T^ime  has  winnowed 
the  surrounding  community  of  many  characters  that  dis- 
figured it,  and  marred  all  generous  effort.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  many  who  personally 
knew  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Mann  worked  upon  the 
underpinnings,  and  who  knew  something  of  the  experience 
he  gained  which  should  not  be  lost,  and  which  they  shared 
with  him. 

The  body  of  the  Christian  denomination  was  repre- 
sented by  men  of  limited  education  and  narrow  views,  but 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  general  ignorance,  and  who 
cared  more  for  the  advancement  of  their  sect  than  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  virtue.    Mr.  Mann  accepted 

as 
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ignorance  as  one  of  the  evils  he  must  necessarily  combat.  , 
He  did  not  despise  it :  he  only  pitied  it,  and  bent  every  \ 
energy  to  removing  it.  But  he  had  no  respect  for  bigot- 
ry. The  bigot  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  only  enemy 
that  always  baffled  him.  The  influences  of  bigotry  had 
clouded  his  childhood,  taken  the  blue  out  of  his  sky  in  iiis 
early  manhood,  and  haunted  liis  imagination  all  his  life. 
He  encountered  it  in  all  his  endeavors  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  at  the  East  as  well  as  at  the  West. 
He  hoped  to  drive  it  before  him  over  the  prairies,  though 
he  could  not  always  hunt  it  out  of  its  hiding-places  in 
more  conservative  communities ;  but,  where  ignorance 
reigns,  bigotry  and  superstition  will  be  sure  to  dwell  with 
it.  He  could  exorcise  it  from  the  young ;  but  it  had 
become  a  part  of  the  very  vitality  of  the  risen  generation. 
Another  demon,  equally  subtle,  even  more  universal,  the 
demon  of  selfishness,  met  him  on  every  side.  The  two 
combined  have  ever  baffled  the  influence  of  Christianity 
itself.  They  were  linked  together  against  all  his  efforts 
there.  It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  strife  he  waged  with  them.  Perhaps  he  had 
conquered  them  at  last.  He  thought  he  had  driven 
them  at  bay  at  least,  and  hoped  to  deal  a  final  blow  by 
success,  after  outward  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  were  overcome.  But  his  strength  was  spent 
in  the  conflict,  in  consequence  of  the  great  labors  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  and  the  venom  which  had  been  diffused 
by  the  crafty,  the  bigoted,  and  the  selfish,  had  so  far  poi- 
soned the  atmosphere,  that  none  have  been  found  strong 
enough  since  his  death  to  extract  the  poison. 

The  circumstance  of  his  joining  the  Cliristian  denomina- 
tion, of  which  he  speaks  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  traducing  his  character  for 
truth  and  openness.     Any  man  can  be  accused  of  insin*> 
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cerity  by  those  who  disagree  with  him.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  it  in  politics  by  those  who  were  angry  with  him 
for  not  adopting  their  views,  and  because  he  chose  to 
make  his  own  discriminations,  and  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  breaking  away  from  party  when  he  thought  par- 
ties forgot  great  principles  in  their  partisan  zeal ;  and  he 
has  been  accused  of  it  in  religious  matters  both  by  those 
whose  latitudinarian  views  went  beyond  all  the  freedom 
of  thought  that  he  had  attained,  and  by  those  who  feared 
all  freedom  of  thought.  He  was  a  man  wlio  earnestly 
enforced  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  but  wlio  modestly 
estimated  the  value  of  speculative  opinions,  and  wished 
to  impose  them  upon  no  one,  not  even  his  own  children. 
He  liad  that  confidence  in  truth  that  made  him  trust  it 
to  enforce  itself  upon  a  truly  sincere  and  inquiring  mind. 
In  sliort,  his  faith  in  God,  and  God's  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  was  a  vital  faith.  He  broke  away  from  the  dog- 
mas that  were  inculcated  upon  his  youth  by  the  force  of 
this  faitli,  when  he  was  driven  to  the  alternative  of  be- 
lieving God  an  unjust  God,  or  of  doubting  the  interpretsr 
tions  of  the  Christian  record  that  were  imposed  upon  him. 
A  truly  logical  intellect  like  his  could  not  hesitate  which 
to  reject,  until  further  light  dawned  upon  him. 

In  the  Bible-class  at  Antioch  College,  which  he  held  for 
such  members  as  volunteered  to  attend,  it  was  his  object 
to  make  a  fair  statement  of  the  various  interpretations,  by 
diflFercnt  sects,  of  all  disputed  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  then  leave  his  hearers  to  adopt  that  which  seemed  to 
them  most  correct.  On  these  occasions,  his  appeals  to 
the  conscience  and  the  affections  were  as  unique  as  his 
biblical  criticisms.  The  latter  he  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  authorities  he  could  find^  For  the  former  he 
appealed  to  the  consciousness  of  each  one  of  his  hearers ; 
for  in  love  and  good  works  all  men  can  unite,  whatever 
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tricks  their  intellects  may  play  upon  tliem.  There  are 
no  two  interpretations  of  the  precepts,  "Love  one  an- 
other," and  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you." 

He  lias  been  called  Utopian  in-  his  theory  of  the  relation 
that  should  exist  between  young  people  in  colleges.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  a  higher  principle  than 
emulation  should  actuate  those  who  were  striving  for  in- 
tellectual aiid  moral  excellence,  and  when  young  people 
in  colleges  should  be  taught  to  live  together  as  brethren, 
and  upon  a  higher  code  of  honor  than  that  by  which 
rogues  protect  each  other  in  evil-doing.  Stupid  people 
looked  on,  and  thought,  that,  if  dogmatic  religion  were  not 
taught,  no  religion  could  exist,  and  that  there  was  no 
higher  law  than  that  of  the  rogue's  creed,  —  "  Defend  me, 
and  I  will  defend  you."  Indeed,  the  community  in  gene- 
ral know  no  other  religion,  and  do  not  understand  the 
principle  of  brotherly  love ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  he  could 
evoke  a  generous  and  Christian  sympathy  for  each  other  iu 
the  young,  if  he  had  a  chance  to  address  them.  And  the 
event  proved  that  he  was  right.  Emulation  was  exorcised 
under  his  influence.  Mutual  furtherance  and  interest  ia 
each  other's  progress,  intellectual  and  moral,  took  the 
place  of  it.  Tiie  contrary  was  the  exception.  He  incul- 
cated the  precept,  that  the  position  of  students  created  in 
them  serious  duties  and  responsibilities  toward  each 
other ;  that,  if  the  good  among  them  could  not  influence 
the  viciously  inclined,  it  became  their  duty  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  those  who  had  assumed  the  parental  relation 
towards  them,  not  for  purposes  of  chastisement,  but  for 
more  powerful  influence. 

A  college  was  set  fairly  in  operation,  disfigured  by  no 
traditional  barbarisms  or  meannesses,  such  as  some  of 
the  i:istitutions  of  the  country  have  derived  from  tlieir 
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foreign  prototypes.  Mr.  Mann  frowned  down  the  first 
symptoms  of  riotous  conduct,  and  by  meeting  in  fair  en- 
counter, and  battling  with,  what  is  called  and  also  what 
is  yielded  to  as  "youthful  indiscretion,"  taught  young 
people  coming  to  years  of  discretion  to  put  aside  the  idle 
pranks  of  boys,  and  live  together  a  dignified  life  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  respectability.  The  presence  of  young 
ladies  in  the  institution  doubtless  made  this  work  easier. 
A  public  meeting  was  soon  called  by  the  students,  and  a 
vote  taken  to  uphold  obedience  to  law  and  order.  A 
paper  dated  1859,  found  in  his  desk,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
such  resolutions  as  were  voluntarily  drawn  up  by  succes- 
sive classes  from  the  very  beginning :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  senior  class  of  Antioch  College,  March  16, 
1859,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimoutly 
adopted  :  — 

Whereas  we,  the  senior  class  of  1859,  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  any  literary  institution,  and  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  faculty  of  our  institution  to  make  such 
laws ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  will  endeavor  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  faculty  for  the  promotion  of  good  morals  and  good  order. 

Resolved,  Tliat  our  influence  should  be  such  as  to  induce  our 
fellow-students  to  observe  these  laws,  and  such  as  shall  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  institution. 

This  paper  was  duly  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting,  and  the  words  were  not  idle  words. 
Tlicy  implied  far  more  than  at  first  seems  obvious ;  for 
this  promise  to  use  their  influence  for  public  order  was 
resolutely  acted  upon.  The  higher  classes  did  not  exer- 
cise a  spirit  of  mean  and  petty  annoyance  towards  the 
lower  classes,  as  is  the  case  in  most  colleges,  but  stood  in 
the  relation  of  elder  brothers  and  sisters  to  them.    Tho 
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first  senior  class  was  small,  but  every  member  of  it  was  a 
gem;  and  those  eight  members,  constituting  the  first  class 
that  graduated, — swelled  to  fifteen  in  the  third  year  by 
a  deputation  from  Oberlin  College  in  the  same  State,  — 
were  a  better  force  in  the  moral  regulation  of  the  institu- 
tion than  the  faculty  set  over  them.  Each  one  of  the 
former  proved  an  efficient  aid  in  the  discipline;  while 
many  of  the  latter  threw  apples  of  discord  not  only  into 
their  own  ranks,  but  among  the  students.  Mr.  Mann 
found  it  easier  to  induce  the  young  people  to  take 
brotherly  care  of  each  other's  welfare  than  to  infuse  his 
own  spirit  into  the  already  demoralized  characters  of 
some  of  his  coadjutors  in  government.  This  remark  ap- 
plies only  to  three  of  the  faculty,  well  known  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  short  annals  of  Antioch  College,  and  who 
were  got  rid  of  at  the  first  opportunity.  But  Mr.  Mann 
felt  strong  in  his  young  battalions.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  understood  that  he  looked  to  them  to  be  their 
own  police :  and  when  a  tutor,  who  had  resided  in  the 
gentlemen's  dormitory  to  keep  order,  was  exchanged 
for  a  lady  teacher,  he  appealed  to  the  senior  class,  one 
day  after  chapel  service,  to  know  if  they  were  not  suflS- 
ciently  strong  in  moral  force  to  take  care  of  the  building 
without  such  supervision.  They  rose  to  their  feet  simul- 
taneously, accepted  the  trust  joyfully  and  confidently, 
kept  the  promise  well,  and  transmitted  its  spirit  to  their 
successors.  It  was  Mr.  Mann's  pride  and  delight  ever 
after  to  walk  througli  the  gentlemen's  hall  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  to  take  visitors  with  him,  to 
convince  them  that  a  true  spirit  of  honor  and  fidelity 
could  be  evoked  from  the  young,  if  they  were  properly 
addressed.  But  this  had  not  been  achieved  slumbering. 
It  was  a  work  he  had  delegated  to  no  man  ;  for,  though 
there  were  others  who  shared  his  faith,  it  required  a  de« 
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votion,  a  vigilance,  a  judgment,  and  a  spirit  of  love,  which 
were  untiring,  and  knew  no  secondary  interests.  Often 
he  sprang  from  his  bed  at  dead  of  night  to  know  person- 
ally the  secret  of  an  unwonted  sound,  or  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  any  suspicion  of  wrong-doing  were  well  founded ; 
but  he  was  so  happy  as  never  to  have  cause  to  repent  of 
the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  his  young  friends.  So 
truly  did  he  infuse  his  own  spirit  of  guardianship  into  the 
hearts  of  his  best  students,  that  they  often  came  to  him 
to  consult  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued  with  a  delin- 
quent brother,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  summons 
before  the  faculty.  Such  petitions  as  the  following  were 
not  infrequent,  though  they  were  not  always  drawn  up  in 
writing:  — 

**  We  the  undersigned,  classmates  of ,  from  our  long  and 

intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  believe  that  he  will  pursue  a 
course  of  life  honorable  to  himself,  and  useful  to  society ;  and  we 
do  hereby  express  our  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
graduate  with  us." 

Can  it  be  doubted  tliat  one  so  petitioned  for,  though 
in  danger  at  the  moment  of  losing  his  standing,  kept 
faith  with  his  companions,  and  walked  in  the  strait  path  ? 
Such  petitions  were  offered  before  Mr.  Mann  had  by  his 
baccalaureate  publicly  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he 
would  give  no  diploma  to  an  unworthy  character ;  but 
his  students  understood  his  principle  very  early.  Far 
worse  cases  than  this  one,  over  which  Mr.  Mann  and  his 
students  worked  together  in  true  filial  and  fraternal  love, 
would  disprove  the  slur  that  has  been  cast  upon  him  by 
those  who  have  said  that  he  was  not  fit  to  guide  young 
men  because  he  "  could  not  shut  his  eyes."  He  was 
principled  against  shutting  his  eyes.  He  would  hunt  a 
lie  or  a  vice  into  its  own  corner,  and  bring  it  to  light,  if 
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ho  spent  months  in  the  work,  if  he  found  he  could  not 
disarm  it  or  bring  it  to  confession  by  milder  means ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  he  could  not  forgive  a  delinquent.  He 
asked  only  for  repentance,  and  was  severe  upon  those 
only  who  sinned  againit  light.  To  the  weakly  erring 
his  tenderness  was  unbounded,  and  his  patience'measure- 
less.  In  these  labors  of  love  he  was  often  so  spent  and 
prostrated,  that  he  needed  to  be  soothed  as  if  a  father's 
heart  and  hope  had  been  wounded  ;  but  his  joy  in  success 
was  so  great,  that,  when  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
he  would  rise  from  it  Antaeus-like,  and  go  on  rejoicing  to 
new  conflicts.  Many  a  student  was  dismissed  from  his 
institution  for  the  vice  of  persistent  lyhig, —  not  always 
publicly,  but  removed  by  private  communication  with 
friends ;  for  that  was  tlje  most  hopeless  form  of  youthful 
vice  in  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  allow 
its  contaminating  influence  in  such  a  community.  Our 
national  vice  of  intemperance  he  treated  like  a  physician, 
and  shared  with  his  students  the  vigils  held  over  the  few 
cases  tliat  came  to  an  alarming  crisis  in  the  institution. 
But  that  vice  never  made  headway  there :  a  healthy  pub- 
lic opinion  made  it  impossible.  This  was  his  first  object, 
to  winnow  out  inveterate  sinners  of  all  kinds,  and  estab- 
lish a  public  opinion  that  should  soon  frown  down-^JLex- 
cesses.  To  this  end  he  was  no  respecter  of  parsons  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  children  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
patrons  of  the  institution  were  sent  away  from  it  on  this 
ground,  —  that  reckless  and  irresponsible  persons  must  not 
be  allowed  there  to  corrupt  the  unwary,  and  spread  do- 
moralizing  influences  which  no  disciplinary  or  precaution- 
ary measures  could  counteract.  Tlie  result  of  this  care 
was  that  fine  moral  tone  which  distinguished  the  institu- 
tion, and  at  last  made  it  possible  to  receive  diflScult  cases 
a:id  effect  reforms  without  injury  to  others.    Before  long, 
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the  college  community  raaked  far  higher  than  the  outside 
community ;  and  it  was  this  success  which  induced  Mr. 
Mann  to  remain  in  it,  oven  after  he  himself  felt  that  his 
strength  was  giving  way.  He  was  confident  that  he  had 
proved  the  position  he  had  taken  in  the  beginning ;  and 
he  knew  that  an  influence  had  golie  out,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  go  out,  into  the  schools  and  homes  of  the  West,  as 
far  as  his  students  miglit  be  scattered,  that  would  make 
tlic  institution  one,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  "  where  men 
would  send  their  children  to  save  them."  In  conferences 
witli  other  college  faculties,  he  obtained  expressions  of 
concurrence  with  his  views  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  concurrence  ended  with  the  expression.  He  thought 
something  was  gained,  however,  by  winning  over  the 
intellectual  sympathies  of  the  elder  generation  so  far  that 
they  could  not  in  decency  controvert  them  or  deny  their 
wisdom.  He  knew  what  advantage  he  had  over  older 
institutions  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the  Old 
World  with  all  their  brutalities  of  custom ;  but  he  did 
not  relinquish  the  hope  that  even  they  might  be  brought 
to  shame  and  reformation. 

A  noble  moralist,  after  sitting  nine  years  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  where  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
highest  aspects  of  public  life,  said  he  had  left  it  with  a' 
better  opinion  of  human  nature  than  he  had  when  he 
entered  it.  How  heartily  Mr.  Mann  sympathized  in  this 
opinion,  after  seeing  some  of  his  young  pupils,  fully  pos- 
sessed with  the  noble  Christian  sentiment  of  brotherly 
love,  lift  some  of  their  companions  out  of  the  deepest 
mire  of  sensuality  and  intemperance  into  the  light  of  a 
new  life ! 

But  one  complaint  of  depredation  was  ever  made ;  and 
that  was  the  robbery  of  an  Irishman's  poultry-yard.  This 
was  treated  by  a  short  history,  after  morning   prayers 
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(an  occasion  which  Mr.  Mann  often  seized  for  any  disci- 
plhiary  remarks  he  wished  to  make  in  public),  of  the 
oppressions  and  disabilities  which  induced  that  unfortu- 
nate population  to  emigrate  to  a  country  better  governed 
than  their  own,  where  their  very  consciences  were  made 
the  means  of  oppressing  them;  and  an  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  youth  around  him  to  live  up  to  the 
theory  of  their  country's  hospitality,  and  show  the  fruits 
of  a  superior  culture  by  good  behavior.  It  was  wpll 
done,  and  it  was  the  last  occasion  for  such  an  exhortar 
tion. 

No  accidental  or  adventitious  circumstances  can  ac- 
count for  this.  It  was  made  a  point  of  honor  from  the 
beginning  to  be  gentlemanly  and  trustworthy  in  all  rela- 
tions with  the  community.  A  lady  walking  in  the  village 
of  Yellow  Springs,  or  its  outskirts,  felt  protected  by  the 
sight  of  any  student  of  the  college.  Was  not  this  a  result 
wortliy  to  die  for  ? 

When  Mr.  Hill  was  invited  to  be  Mr.  Mann's  successor, 
the  remark  was  made  to  him  that  he  would  hardly  be 
required  to  carry  out  Mr.  Mann's  Utopian  views  as  ex- 
emplified in  his  "  Code  of  Honor."  Mr.  Hill  replied  that 
he  had  watched  Mr.  Mann's  course  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  it  was  that  special  feature  of  it  which  made 
him  wish  to  be  his  successor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mann's  principle  and  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  refusing  admittance  to  no  one  on 
account  of  their  color  was  a  temporary  disadvantage  to 
the  college,  and  alienated  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  contributed  to  its  support.  He  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  such  applications  had  not  been  made  until 
pecuniary  difficulties  were  past ;  but  he  would  never  for 
a  moment  listen  to  the  refusal  of  such  applicants,  if  suit- 
aiMy  prepared  to  enter.     I  remember  but  two  instances 
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in  which  the  presence  of  two  lovely  young  ladies  of  talent 
and  refinement,  who  were  slightly  tinged  in  complexion, 
lost  any  actual  scholars  to  the  institution.  One  was  of  a 
young  man  from  Delaware,  whose  father  professed  to  be 
opposed  to  slavery ;  but,  when  he  learned  from  his  sou 
that  he  was  in  the  same  classes  with  those  young  ladies, 
he  ordered  lilm  to  leave  the  institution  at  once.  By  the 
time  tlie  command  reached  him,  the  son  had  discovered 
that  the  scholarship  and  standing  of  these  classmates 
were  far  above  his  own,  and  that  they  were  highly  re- 
garded, and  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  others :  and 
he  would  fain  have  disobeyed  the  parental  injunction ; 
but  it  was  peremptorily  repeated,  and  he  left  with  great 
but  unavailing  regret. 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in 
the  neighborhood,  at  the  time  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  When  his  own  daughter  was  of  suitable  age, 
and  qualified  to  enter  tlie  preparatory  school,  he  ordered 
the  steward  not  to  renew  the  entrance-tickets  of  those 
young  ladies  of  color.  The  steward  refused  to  comply, 
except  by  a  vote  of  the  Teaching  Committee  (Mr.  Mann 
was  one  of  tlicsc)  ;  which  being  refused,  the  gentleman 
threw  up  liis  ofiice  and  all  interest  in  the  institution, 
and  sent  his  daughter  elsewhere.  If  the  college  is  ever 
opened  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  change  of 
sentiment  upon  this  subject,  which  has  resolved  some 
of  tlie  best  and  noblest  of  our  Northern  men  and  women 
into  an  educational  commission  for  the  mstruction  of  tlie 
colored  race,  will  make  such  circumstances  as  the  above 
forever  impossible. 

Mr.  Mann's  own  letters  will  be  the  most  satisfactory 
history  of  this  last,  best  portion  of  his  life ;  and  they  will 
show  how  gradually,  and  almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self (for  he  never  admitted  it),  his  hope  of  success  faded. 
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Yellow  Spbixos,  Noy.  9,  186S. 

My  deab  Downer,  —  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  daily  said 
to  myself,  **  Now  I  must  write  to  my  friend  Downer;  '*  but  the 
day  has  brought  its  engagements  and  occupations,  and  so  the  letter 
to  you,  not  the  remembrance  of  you,  has  been  postponed.  Proba- 
bly I  have  suffered  more  from  the  delay  than  you  have.  .  .  .  We 
are  comfortably  situated  at  last.  Ohio  growths  are  rapid  growths ; 
but  this  does  not  hold  true  of  our  house,  which  has  not  yet  grown 
up  to  the  chamber-floor.  Another  year,  if  we  live,  will  probably 
find  us  in  better  condition.  .  .  . 

As  to  my  daily  life,  it  is  a  life  of  being  busy  rather  than  a  life 
of  hard  labor.  We  have  two  hundred  students,  and  should  have 
had  more  if  our  dormitories  had  been  ready  to  receive  them.  This 
is  considered  hero  rather  an  extraordinary  beginning.  If  they 
should  call  on  **  Mr.  President,'*  on  an  average,  only  once  apiece 
in  ten  days,  it  would  make  twenty  calls  a  day;  and  so  you  see  what 
my  liabilities  to  be  interrupted  are.  When  the  main  building  is 
done,  I  shall  have  a  room  in  it ;  and  then  I  shall  have  particular 
hours  for  receiving  applications  and  visits.  But  you  ask  **  how  I 
like.'*  Well,  in  few  words,  I  think  the  moulding  of  youthful 
mind  and  manners  is  the  noblest  work  that  man  or  angels  could 
do ;  and  I  ought  to  be  content  to  fill  even  a  subordinate  sphere  in 
such  work.  I  have  now  a  course  of  lectures,  mainly  physiological, 
which  I  am  delivering  on  Friday  evenings  this  term ;  and  I  have 
constant  opportunities  to  say  a  word  which  may  serve  to  shape  opin- 
ion and  character. 

I  preached,  Sunday  before  last,  to  a  large  audience  of  students 
and  villagers,  and  got  through,  perhaps,  as  well  as  I  had  any  right 
to  expect  for  a  beginner. 

Last  Sunday,  Mrs.  M ,  R ,  and  I  joined  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Wo  thought  our  influence  for  good  over  the  students 
would  be  increased.  Wo  had  no  ceremony  of  baptism ;  we  sub- 
scribed to  no  creed.  We  assented  to  taking  the  Bible  for  the 
*•  man  of  our  counsel,"  as  it  was  expressed,  with  the  liberty  of 
interpretation  for  ourselves ;  and  we  acknowledged  Christian  char* 
actcr  to  be  the  only  true  test  of  Christian  fellowship.     This  is  all. 

I  was  requested  to  speak  for  myself  before  the  church.     I  said. 
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that,  ever  since  I  bad  known  tbe  theological  views  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  I  had  found  them  to  be  more  coincident  with  my 
own  than  those  of  anj  other  denomination;  that  I  believed  the 
whole  duty  of  man  consisted  in  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God ; 
that  I  desired  to  express  this  belief,  and  to  show  my  regard  for 
those  who  held  it  by  uniting  with  them ;  that  my  views  for  years 
had  undergone  no  change.  And  then  I  entered  an  explicit  caveat 
against  the  idea  that  belonging  to  any  visible  church  organization 
was  essential  to  salvation,  quoting  the  case  of  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion. I  was  unanimously  voted  in;  and  so  of  the  others,  without 
their  saying  any  thing,  except  through  me,  that  they  abo  wished  to 
join.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  and  tnily, 

HORACE  MANN 


KovEMBEB,  All-Saints*  Day,  1858. 

My  dear  Mb.  Mann,  —  "All  Sainta'*  is  a  good  day  to  write 
to  you,  who  sympathize  with  them  aU,  and  some  of  the  sinners  too, 
I  trust.  I  concede  to  you  the  29th  for  your  lecture,  with  no 
meritorious  self-denial ;  for  I  had  written  and  asked  for  a  different 
day  for  myself. 

I  have  heard  from  jrou  indirectly  twice, — by  the  Howlands, 

good  souls  that  they  are ;  and  Downer,  great  noble  heart  that  he  is. 

Sorry  that  your  impedimenta  got  impeded.   The  "  Boston  Courier  " 

praised  your  Inaugural  highly.     What  have  you  been  doing  to 

deserve  that  ?    We  go  on  nicely  hero.     Sumner  is  stumping  the 

State :  if  he  had  done  it  last  year,  you  would  not  have  gone  to 

Yellow  Springs  till  January.     Mr.  Palfrey,  you  see,  kicks  at  the 

new  combination.     He  is  good,  conscientious  as  a  saint,  but  not 

progressive.     I  respect  his  sacredness  of  individualism      He  will 

not  be  mixed  up  with  other  men's  messes,  and  so  is  a  perpetual 

mar-phm,  but  always  with  most  conacientious  motives. 

Love  from  all  to  ditto.  Truly,  

THEO.  PABKEB. 
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Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Not.  39, 1868. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  — .  .  .  M acknowledges  that  she 

has  been  egotistic;  and  I  must  be  egotistic  too,  if  talking  about  our 
own  affairs  constitutes  egotism.  I  am  wholly  absorbed  in  mj  new 
work.  I  want  to  transfer  the  more  unproved  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  and  the  advanced  ideas  of  education  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  seed  which  I  hope  to  sow  will 
hardly  come  up  in  my  day ;  but  my  causality  is  so  strong,  that  what 
is  to  be  at  any  time  has  a  semblance  of  being  immediately  present. 
Faith  without  causality  must  be  a  tough  problem.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
and  yearn  that  you  could  be  here,  so  that  we  might  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days  together,  and  that,  whoever  of  us  should  die 
first,  the  survivor  might  close  his  eyes ! 

Farewell ! 

HOBACE  MANN. 


Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Dec.  5, 1853. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  thing 
new  in  this  country  of  which  you  would  not  be  likely  to  hear  in 
England  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication.  Our 
new  President  is  a  thorough  party  man,  who  has  been  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  or  rather  to  run  a  terrible  gantlet,  in 
the  distribution  of  his  patronage.  The  **  New-York  Evening  Post," 
a  Free-soil,  Democratic  paper  (which,  however,  strenuously  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pierce  during  the  late  campiugn) ,  commends  him  in  a 
left-handed  way  for  filling  all  our  foreign  missions  with  persons  who 
can  leave  the  country  for  the  next  four  years  without  being  missed 
at  home.  It  is  thought  that  the  nominations  to  office  have  almost 
exclusive  reference  to  the  highest  good  of  the  country  and  of  man- 
kind,—  that  is,  assuming  that  the  President's  re-election  at  the 
end  of  the  four  years  will  be  more  promotive  of  the  well-being  of 
mankind  than  all  other  things, — for  these  nominations  are  made 
with  reference  to  that  event. 

What  do  you  think  of  France  ?  .  .  . 

Frivolity,  sensuality,  and  the  Catholic  religion,  —  what  will  they 
not  do  for  the  debasement  of  mankind  ? 
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Howe  Tomains  very  much  as  heretofore,  —  rather  broken  in 
health,  but  glorious  in  spirit.  When  he  goes,  it  will  be  almost 
like  taking  the  pilot  from  the  helm.  I  should  miss  him  more  than 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  describe.  .  .  . 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  27th 
of  May.  If  your  health  depended  upon  my  volition,  how  strong 
you  should  be ! 

I  am,  as  ever,  most  truly  your  friend, 

HOBACE  MANN. 

Yellow  Springs,  Onio,  April  24, 1854. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craig,  —  What  will  you  think  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  ?  What  can  Mr.  Horace  Mann  expect  that  you  will  think 
of  him  ?  Though  you  have  written  to  me  several  times  since  I  came 
to  sojourn  this  side  of  Jordan,  and  made  only  the  most  reasonable 
requests,  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  replied  at  all.  Now, 
rather  than  ])ear  the  whole  offence  of  this  apparent  neglect  and  un? 
kindness,  I  must  charge  something  to  Nature,  or  circumstances, 
or  fate. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  either  had  too  much  to  do,  or  Nature  did 
not  give  mo  strength  enough  to  perform  what  she  threw  into  my 
hands,  or  circumstances  baffled  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  events  that  I 
counted  on  as  certain.  In  short,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
I  have  thought  of  you  continually,  have  retained  all  my  admiration 
of  you,  linvo  praised  you  with  earnest  and  sincere  words,  and  have 
all  ilie  time  —  that  is,  from  week  to  week  for  three  months  past— 
intended  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  of  sending  you  my  Inaugu- 
ral, to  write  you  a  letter  of  explanations  and  thanks  and  hopes. 
For  three  months  past,  I  have  been  constantly  deluded  with  the 
promise  that  ray  address  would  be  ready  for  me,  and  as  constantly 
disappointed.  I  now  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  invoking  your  kind- 
ness, but  deprecating  your  criticism. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craig,  when  are  you  coming  out  here  ?  It  seems 
as  though  almost  any  thing  desirable  could  be  done  if  you  were 
with  lis.  Much  must  long  remain  to  be  done,  if  you  are  not.  I 
want  once  more  to  see  you  and  converse  with  you  on  this  subject 
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Shall  you  not  attend  the  Unitarian  convention  next  May  in  Louii9- 
ville?  When  you  do  come,  you  must  calculate  to  spend  two  or 
three  sabbaths  with  us,  and  preach  in  our  chapel. 

We  are  prospering  as  to  numbers.  All  places  for  lodging  in  the ' 
college  and  in  the  village  have  been  crowded  from  the  beginning. 
We  now  have  almost  three  hundred.  More  than  a  thousand  have 
applied,  but  could  not  obtain  accommodations.  We  are,  however, 
filling  up  fast  enough.  I  should  not  desire  a  very  large  quantity 
of  this  raw  material  all  at  once.  We  had  better  have  it  and  ma- 
nipulate it  by  degrees.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you ;  do  let  me  see 
you.  When  you  come,  come  with  the  idea  in  your  mind  of  an 
ukimatc  change  of  residence. 

Yours  as  ever,  with  great  regard, 

HORACE  MANN. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  institution,  and  shows  by  its  tenor  how 
little  Mr.  Mann  and  the  other  members  of  the  faculty 
were  consulted  upon  the  important  point  of  selecting 
teachers.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  selec- 
tions were  made  without  reference  to  the  instruction 
required,  but  to  satisfy  denominational  demands;  a  con- 
sideration quite  at  variance  with  the  declared  spirit  of  the 
institution.  One  such  appointee  could  neither  spell  nor 
use  English  correctly,  and  yet  he  had  been  set  over 
the  preparatory  school. 

Yellow  Sprinos,  April  27, 1854. 

A.  M.  Merrifield,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  At  the  beginning  of  our  present  session,  in  order 
to  meet  the  promises  of  our  original  prospectus  and  the  requests  of 
a  large  class  of  our  students,  we  included  book-keeping  among  the 
studies  to  be  taught  during  this  term.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
programme,  whicli  has  been  posted  in  our  halls  ever  since. 

Inf[uiries  have  been  constantly  made,  since  our  present  term  com- 
menced, when  the  class  in  book-keeping  would  be  organized.     To 
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diese  inquiries  we  have  replied,  that  we  were  onlj  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  new  teacher,  whom,  for  four  weeks,  we  have  now  been 
daily  expecting. 

After  you  introduced  Mr.  K to  me  yesterday,  and  I  in- 
formed him  that  book-keeping  was  one  of  the  studies  he  was  desired 
to  teach,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  studied  it,  was  unacqufdnted 
with  it,  and,  had  he  been  informed  by  you  that  he  was  expected  to 
do  so,  he  should  not  have  engaged  to  come  here.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  held  to^y,  the  members  instructed 
me  to  address  the  trustees  through  you,  and  inform  them  that 
they  deem  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  redeem  our  promises  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  meet  the  justly  raised  expectations  of  the  students 
on  the  other,  that  some  teacher  be  immediately  appointed  who  can 
teach  book-keeping. 

All  the  members  of  the  faculty  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  had 
any  one  of  them  been  inquired  of  as  to  the  qualifications  expected 
in  or  the  duties  required  of  the  new  teacher,  book-keeping  would 
have  been  the  first  item  mentioned  after  the  necessary  executive  or 
disciplinary  power. 

In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  I  transmit  to 

you  this  statement,  and  remain 

Very  truly  yours,  &c., 

HOBACE  MANN. 

The  chapter  of  difficulties  opened  up  by  this  letter 
might  bo  continued  by  innumerable  details.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  for  the  present,  that  it  had  no  end.  Jealousy  of 
Unitarian  influence  predominated  in  all  the  college  coun- 
cils, from  its  commencement  to  its  sale  under  the  sheriff's 
hammer  in  1859.  Many  high-minded  men  were  tempora- 
rily alienated  from  its  interests  by  the  industrious  circula- 
tion of  this  sectarian  jealousy.  It  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  able  teachers,  as  well  as  saddled  incompe- 

*  Thin  very  estimable  gentleman  was  lelected  bj  the  superintendent,  withont 
any  consultation  with  3Ir.  Mann  as  to  what  was  requlreC  In  the  depdrtment.  Ha 
oonid  teach  Latin  admirably,  however. 

29 
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teut  ones  upon  the  institution.  In  some  departments, 
this  evil  was  never  fully  remedied ;  and  it  was  only  amaz- 
ing that  so  many  students  clung  to  it  so  long ;  for  many 
came  and  went  disappointed  of  their  just  expectations, 
especially  in  regard  to  modern  languages,  which  disap- 
pointment was  duo  to  no  other  cause.  It  is  true  that  the 
want  of  funds  came  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  securing 
the  services  of  distinguished  men  whoso  names  might 
have  given  Mat  to  the  college ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of 
thorough  instruction,  Mr.  Mann  could  have  found  enough 
persons  who  would  have  worked  under  him  for  a  pittance, 
if  he  could  have  had  any  freedom  of  choice.  But  the  first 
qualification  of  a  candidate  came  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
trustees,  ^'Does  he  agree  sufficiently  with  us  in  religious 
opinions  ?  "  instead  of  '^Has  he  the  attainments  to  Jit  him 
for  the  position  ?  '*  Yet  how  the  brave,  indomitable  heart 
plodded  on,  hoping  continually  for  better  things,  till  the 
burden  was  no  longer  to  be  borne ! 

Newark,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1854. 

My  dear  Mr.  Parker,  —  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year;  ay,  a 
great  many  of  them.  I  came  down  to  this  pleasant  village  to  lec- 
ture, from  Cleveland.  There  I  heard  your  name  announced,  and 
it  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since.  How  I  want  to  hear 
you !  how  I  want  to  see  you !  When  I  have  time  to  think  of 
it,  what  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  far-offuess  comes  over  me  at  the 
idea  of  being  separated  from  you  and  Howe  and  Downer,  and 
others  whom  I  so  much  love,  not  only  benevolently,  but  selfishly ! 
for  how  necessaiy  a  part  of  all  personal  hopes  and  plans,  as  well  as 
all  my  more  public  duties,  you  had  become.  But,  when  I  think  of 
what  was  once  my  home  and  my  sphere,  a  feeUng  which  I  suppose 
must  be  like  Turkish  fatalism  comes  over  me,  and  I  say  to  myself, 
*'  Here  you  arc,  and  here  you  must  remain.  Fate  has  you  in  its 
grip,  and  resistance  is  impossible.  No  secondary  cause  can  release 
you,  at  least  for  a  ti  ne.     Gro  on,  and  transmute  your  €vil  into 
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good  as  &r  as  you  can."     So  I  submit,  and  try  to  make  snnrisei 
and  sunsets  look  as  when  I  could  see  my  friends  in  the  horizon. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  which  can  be  of  any  special  interest  to 
you.  I  write  to  beseech  you,  if  possible,  to  come  and  see  us  when 
you  are  in  our  neighborhood.  If  you  go  to  Cincinnati,  you  are,  when 
at  Xonia,  but  nine  miles  from  this  place ;  even  at  Sandusky  or 
Toledo,  only  a  day's  ride.  What  a  different  hue  you  would  give 
to  the  sunlight !  I  had  a  most  delightful  visit  from  Downer.  I 
felt  a  new  emotion.  I  enjoyed  his  presence  so  much  as  to  make 
me  taciturn.  Did  you  ever  have  that  feeling  beside  a  friend  ?  I 
have  not  for  years,  and  supposed  it  belonged  to  lovers. 

I  am  working  in  faith.  I  don't  know  as  I  see  any  results,  or 
ever  shall  see  them ;  but  I  think  that  causes  must  produce  effects, 
and  so  strive  to  put  the  causes  in  motion.  I  know  that  such 
things  as  I  try  to  say  to  the  young  would  have  influenced  me  when 
I  was  young ;  and  so  I  hope  they  may  not  all  fall  upon  stony 
ground.  But  our  sphere  of  action  is  eo  limited,  and  our  foresight 
so  short,  that  we  must  draw  our  encouragement  more  from  faith 
and  our  philosophy  than  from  realization.  My  position  here  has 
brought  me  into  practical  outward  religious  exercises ;  and  I  assure 
you  I  have  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Before  I  came  from  Massachusetts,  I  asked  several  of  our  authors 
and  poets  to  give  me  each  a  copy  of  their  published  works  for  our 
library.  I  should  have  asked  you  too ;  only,  when  I  saw  you,  you 
excluded  all  else  from  my  thoughts.  Let  me  ask  you  now.  Please 
send  them  to  me  from  home ;  or,  if  you  can,  bring  them  with  you 
to  our  place,  or  to  the  point  where  you  approach  it  nearest. 

I  wish  you  would  also  procure  for  me  Dr.  Hitchcock's  **  Discourse 
on  the  liesurrcction : "  I  mean  the  one  in  which  he  holds  that 
the  "  now  body  '*  may  have  no  relation  of  identity  with  the  '*  old 
body,'*  but  may  only  be  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  got  together  in  the  same  way !  or  at  least  so 
nearly  the  same  way  that  no  one  will  ever  detect  the  difference, 
which  I  suppose  would  be  just  as  well. 

If  Mrs.  ]Mann  were  here,  I  know  she  would  join  me  in  most 
lov:ng  messages  to  IMrs.  Parker  and  Miss  Stevenson  and  other 
friends. 

Yoorg  as  ever,  most  truly,        HOBACE  If  ANN. 
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These  familiar  words  to  his  friend  show  x  trait  in  Mr. 
Mann's  character,  —  the  ever-recurring  doubt,  whether 
he  was  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  whatever 
sphere  of  duty  he  might  be  engaged.  How  often,  when 
he  had  been  wrouglit  to  great  fervor  of  thought  and 
spcccli  on  some  topic  of  paramount  interest  to  his  own 
mind  and  heart,  would  he  wonder  and  wish  to  know 
wliether  the  fire  kindled  in  other  breasts  !  A  little  raore 
confidence  in  his  own  power  to  execute  his  conceptions 
would  have  added  much  to  his  happiness ;  but,  as  results 
do  not  come  immediately,  he  had  to  take  refuge  m  his 
causality  for  encouragement.  What  a  blessing  his  logic 
was  to  his  heart !  over  what  seas  of  difficulty  and  opposi- 
tion and  ingratitude  it  bore  him ! 

One  of  liis  most  appreciative  pupils,*  writing  to  a 
friend  of  the  impression  he  made  in  his  class-room,  says, 
*'  His  mode  of  teaching  was  suggestive  and  stimulating ; 
not  so  holding  his  flock  to  the  dusty,  travel-worn  path  as 
to  forbid  their  free  access  to  every  inviting  meadow  or 
spring  by  the  way.  It  was  his  wont  to  hear  us  recite  a 
few  hours  each  week,  assigning  special  lessons  to  special 
pupils,  giving  each  some  question,  some  theory,  some 
matter-of-fact  inquiry,  on  which  each  could  pursue  inves- 
tigations at  leisure,  and  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
the  whole  class,  and  be  commented  upon  by  himself. 
The  range  of  these  topics  (when  political  economy  was 
the  subject)  —  taking  in  questions  of  agriculture  and 
soil-fertilization,  of  canals  and  railroads,  of  commerce,  of 
cotton-gins  or  steam-ploughs,  of  population,  of  schools  and 
churches  and  public  charities  in  their  economic  relations, 
and  of  those  rising  civilizations  which  bear  up  art  and 
foster  science,  both  necessitating  and  making  possible 
greater  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  yet  having  their  roots 

♦  Rev.  U.  C.  Badger. 
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among  these  lower  material  conditions  —  illustrates  tho 
comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Mann's  favorite  methods  of 
educating  and  instructing  our  minds. 

''  But  even  this  was  not  so  peculiar  to  him  as  a  certain 
personal  impulse  lie  imparted  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  —  the  impetus  with  which  his  mind  smote  our 
minds,  rousing  us,  and  kindling  a  heat  of  enthusiasm,  as 
it  were,  by  the  very  power  of  that  spiritual  percussion. 
It  was  in  this  tliat  he  was  so  incomparable.  A  man 
might  as  well  hope  to  dwell  near  the  sun  unmoved  as  not 
to  glow  when  brought  to  feel  his  fervid  love  of  truth  and 
heartfelt  zeal  in  its  quest.  The  fresh  delight  of  childhood 
seemed  miraculously  prolonged  through  his  life:  truth 
never  palled  upon  his  mind;  the  world  never  wore  a 
sickly  light.  And  this  cheerful  spirit,  which  was  at  bot- 
tom nothing  but  tho  most  living  faith  in  God  and  man, 
was  so  contagious,  that  indifference,  misanthropy,  despair 
of  attaining  truth,  gave  way  before  it,  or  were  trans- 
formed into  a  like  hearty  enthusiasm. 

"  Then,  in  guiding  the  new-roused  impulse,  he  was  so 
conscientious  and  candid,  so  careful  not  to  trench  on  the 
borders  of  individuality,  nor  to  let  our  loving  respect  for 
him  so  fix  our  eyes  on  his  opinion  that  wo  should  lose 
the  beckon  of  some  proximate  truth,  that  wo  felt  him  as 
gentle  to  guide  as  he  was  powerful  to  inspire." 

Another  answer  to  this  question,  to  which  he  could  hear 
no  response  at  the  time,  is  in  the  words  of  one  who  grew 
.•nder  him  as  only  noble  germs  can  grow,  who  saw  him 
in  all  his  later  trials,  and  who  watched  over  his  last  days 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  son ;  and  of  whom  the  sufferer 
said,  "  His  touch  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  woman."  He 
now  devotes  himself  and  his  rare  gifts  of  heart  and  mind 
to  the  noble  charity  of  guardian  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Memphis,  Miss.* 

•  4\  W.  ChriBty,  guardiaii  of  th«  Soldiers'  Home  at  Memphii,  MIm. 
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With  Horace  Mann  it  is  eminently  tme  tliat  religion  was  central : 
it  was  the  core  of  his  life.  Four  years  ago,  I  did  not  say  so ;  bat 
in  the  depths  of  experience  I  have  since  learned  that  morality,  aa 
he  saw  it,  includes  what  is  usually  called  religion.  He  did  not 
translate  the  moral  law  of  the  universe  as  too  many  of  us  translate 
it,  who  are  satisfied  to  say  that  ** honesty  is  the  best  policy;"  that 
it  is  better  fx)  do  right  than  wrong:  but  he  found,  and  he  said 
boldly,  that  the  moral  law  is  in  the  imperative.  We  ought  to  do 
and  feci  right  because  it  is  right,  not  because  God  commands,  or 
that  we  shall  get  our  reward  in  the  future.  K  there  be  any  mond 
perfection  possible  for  us  in  this  life,  it  is  to  have  come  to  so  love 
and  desire  right  and  virtue  simply  as  right  and  virtue,  that  we  shall 
not  need  to  elect  or  choose  them,  but  shall  unconsciously  and  spon- 
taneously cleave  to  and  follow  after  them.  To  my  own  mind,  I  am 
wont  to  symbolize  the  life  of  Mr.  Mann  by  the  figure  of  an  ardent 
and  strong  youth  begirt  with  the  perils  and  temptations  of  life,  with 
these  four  sentences  engi-aved  around  him  in  characters  of  fire :  — 

What  is  the  moral  law  of  the  universe,  —  the  highest  I  know,  or 
can  know  ?  and  what  does  it  teach  ? 

That  moral  law  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

That  moral  law  can  be  obeyed. 

That  moral  law  I  will  obey,  rtujU  ccelum. 

And  when  I  add  that  no  press  or  allurement  of  circumstaaces 
was  able  to  entice  or  force  him  from  his  loyalty  to  this  moral  law,  I 
have  completed  the  statement  of  the  central  and  organizing  fact  of 
his  entire  life.  From  this  point  we  easily  trace  outward  through 
his  external  life  the  influence  of  what  thus  lay  at  the  centre  of  his 
being.  All  those  angularities,  those  Gibraltar  points,  which  so 
foiled  and  annihilated  his  adversaries,  were  doubled  in  power  by  his 
fidelity  to  the  right.  I  said,  his  angularities;  for  thus  certain  traits 
in  him  appeared  to  some  minds :  but  the  clearer  vision  of  another 
world  will  show  us  that  his  character  was  not  angular,  save  as  it 
was  a  mighty  and  loyal  will  crystallized. 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  any  that  such  a  character  as  his,  as  the 
world  saw  it,  should  have  religion  as  its  basis  and  organizing  prin- 
ciple V  .  .  .  Ho  tells  us  himself  that  he  early  came  to  grapple  with 
the  highest  and  yet  feaifulest  problems  of  human  existence.     la 
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not  here  proof  enough  that  Beligion,  ia  some  form,  must  be  the 
primal  conscious  force  of  his  life  ?  The  world  dealt  sternly  with 
him :  she  brought  him  to  the  armories  of  power ;  she  trained  him 
to  industry  or  diligence,  until,  as  he  himself  says,  it  became  his 
second  nature.  And  who  shall  trace  the  secret  foundations  of 
wifdom  and  power  laid  in  that  theologic  or  religious  orphanage 
which  brings  one  face  to  &ce  with  despair  and  with  Grod ;  which 
filb  one's  being  with  such  an  unutterable  sense  of  aloneness  and 
captivity,  that  life  reveals  itself  as  a  flight  through  time  to  the 
bosom  of  the  infinite  Father  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  what  magazines 
of  will  are  gained,  of  grim,  earnest  force,  direct,  persistent,  affir- 
mative, swift ;  what  clearness  and  length  of  vision  ?  We  are  every- 
where called  upon  to  adulterate  our  life.  It  is  considered  a  fine 
thing  to  have  a  little  virtue,  a  homoeopathic  pellet  of  piety,  in  solu- 
tion, in  social  and  business  life ;  but,  as  the  point  of  saturation  is 
neared,  the  man  is  regarded  as  less  and  less  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
world  :  every  thing  is  spoiled  if  there  be  a  precipitation.  We  forgot 
that  to  bo  truly  religious  is  to  love  as  the  soul  says,  without  compro- 
mise, without  hesitancy,  without  evasion,  and  without  idleness; 
with  a  rugged  and  angular  energy,  it  may  be,  scorning  consequences ; 
or  possibly  with  a  lamb-like,  retiring  temper,  which  works  without 
friction ;  which  stays  at  home,  or,  if  it  goes  abroad,  goes  as  the 
angel  of  mercy  and  inevitable  love,  so  evacuated  of  passion  as  to  be 
unable  to  lift  the  axe  of  the  reformer.  Is  there  not  need  of  both 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  ?  And  is  it  our  place  to  say  that  Grod  should 
send  hci*e  none  but  lambs  ?  If  Nature  makes  up  her  material  into 
a  lion,  the  breath  of  life  which  God  breathes  into  him  does  not  trans- 
form him  into  a  lamb,  but  he  becomes  one  of  God's  lions.  .  .  . 

There  are  men  who  seem  to  front  an  infinite  background  of  law, 
justice,  and  power :  in  their  presence,  the  reverences  natural  to  the 
soul  rise  up  to  assert  themselves.  All  who  came  into  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Mann,  especially  in  his  hours  of  work,  when  the  lion  within 
him  rose  up  and  fought,  felt  that  a?re  and  reverence  which  power, 
genius,  and  virtue  inspire.  Few  persons,  if  any,  were  so  abandoned 
as  to  dare  to  be  trivial  or  vicious  in  his  presence.  Some  of  us  here 
know  how  he  grappled  with  the  apostle  of  free  love  :  others  can  tell 
bitter  than  I  of  his  conflict  with  the  **  great  giant "  of  Mew  Eng- 
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land  ;  of  his  short  but  earnest  career  in  Congress  •  of  his  holy  war 
upon  intemperance,  tobacco-using,  and  slavery.  At  such  times, 
from  every  nerve  of  his  being  there  seemed  to  come  forth  a  whole 
park  of  Jove's  artillery.  It  was  this  same  religiousness  that  gave 
him  such  an  inevitable  directness  in  all  he  said  and  did.  He 
gravitated  as  straight  and  as  surely  to  the  right  as  the  stone  gravitates 
to  the  earth.  He  seemed  to  travel  the  highway  of  power.  He  had 
courage  and  persistency  because  he  had  faith  enough  to  do  duty. 
We  all  know  how  present  to  him  was  the  future.  Immortality  was 
one  of  the  most  familiar  words  upon  his  lips ;  and  there  seemed 
never  to  be  absent  from  his  thought  the  living  sense  of  the  truth, 
that  the  future  flows  out  of  the  present.  Virtue  is  moral  victory,  — 
is  an  infinite  series  of  moral  victones  :  hence  constancy  of  purpose 
and  of  labor  is  indispensable.  Labor  to  him  was  a  sacrament.  As 
Cecil  said  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  **  We  know  that  he  could  and  did 
toil  terribly. ^^  I  find  no  other  character  which  so  illustrates  to  me 
that  saying  of  Novalis  as  Mr.  Mann  :  '*  By  enlargement  and  culti- 
vation of  our  activity,  we  change  ourselves  into  fate." 

Character  and  motives  seemed  almost  transparent  beneath  his 
look.  Cecil  says,  **  I  could  write  down  twenty  cases  wherein  I 
wishod  Gk)d  had  done  otherwise  than  he  did,  but  which  I  now  see, 
had  I  had  my  own  will,  would  have  led  to  extensive  mischief." 
Thus  I  think  we  may  say  of  Mr.  Mann's  administration  of  this 
college.  How  many  of  us  at  the  time  thought  some  of  his  measures 
needlessly  severe  ?  Some  persons,  perhaps,  thought  them  unjust. 
We  were  sure  our  own  way  would  have  been  better.  But  now, 
after  a  little  time,  can  we  put  our  finger  upon  a  case  where  we 
think  our  way  would  have  been  better  ?  How  much  of  his  wisdom, 
how  much  of  any  man's  wisdom,  comes  to  him  as  a  result  of  his 
love  of  virtue,  and  of  his  obedience  to  the  moral  law  ?  Those  are 
not  hyperboles  of  the  heart,  beside  itself  with  enthusiasm,  which  we 
read  in  the  Scriptures :  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom ;  "  **  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bring 
forth  thy  righteousness  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday."  Do 
we  not  think,  that,  the  purer  and  more  transparent  the  medium,  the 
farther  an  1  more  copiously  enters  the  light  ?  and  is  not  the  good 
man  the  medium  through  which  Qt)d  shines  down  into  humanity  ? 
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One  of  the  great  benefits  of  Emch  a  man  is  that  his  life  forces  men 
to  take  sides  decisively ;  to  be  black  or  white :  for  it  is  yet  true 
that  the  least  tolerable  of  all  human  beings  are  those  who  are  neither 
hot  nor  cold.  His  speech  and  his  manner  constantly  made  the 
appeal,  **  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opmions  ?  "  I  often  saw 
in  him  the  old  Hebrew  earnestness,  sternness,  clear  far-sightedness, 
that  sees  things  as  Grod  sees  them.  And  then  he  had  the  rarest  of 
all  qualities,  —  that  of  living  as  he  believed.  That  is  the  highest 
praise  of  any  man.  Let  him  be  solid ;  of  one  piece  through  and 
through ;  a  man  upon  whom  you  can  make  observations,  and  of 
whom  you  can  compute  the  future  with  just  as  great  certainty  as  the 
astronomer  calculates  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  stars  for  cen- 
turies ahead. 

I  find  no  discrepancy  between  this  deep  religiousness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  that  fierce,  unevadable  vigor  with  which  he  pursued  vice 
and  its  confirmed  votaries.  Where  virtue  and  right  were  assailed, 
he  acted  with  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  lightning-stroke. 
The  delusion  has  fallen  upon  men  in  these  days,  that  every  thing  is 
to  be  done  by  compromise;  by  compounding  with  Grod,  so  as  to  let 
the  Devil  have  matters  partly  his  own  way.  It  is  expected  that 
the  attrition  of  our  life  will  abrade  and  remove  not  only  the  social 
angles,  but  also  the  moral  angles,  of  a  man's  character.  Hence  it 
is  regarded  as  in  some  degree  a  fault  in  a  man  to  act  in  the  presence 
of  vice  as  natural  forces  act  when  the  conditions  of  their  action  are 
met.  Truth,  we  ought  to  know,  has  a  natural  divine  right ;  and 
whether  it  lives  and  acts  in  a  man,  or  in  the  thunderbolt  from  God's 
own  hand,  it  has  a  normal  right  to  resist,  to  crush,  to  annihilate. 
The  common  parlor  prudence  of  our  day,  the  custom  of  lying,  and 
betraying  one's  self  to  the  Devil,  which  we  have  baptized  and 
admitted  not  only  into  conversation  and  business,  but  even  into  the 
church  and  into  morals,  under  the  name  of  expediency  and  good 
policy,  —  this  custom  of  trying  to  serve  (Jod  and  Mammon,  Mr. 
Mann  defied,  and  boldly  put  under  his  feet.  EGs  life  was  a  constant 
negation  to  that  shameful  maxim  of  worldly  policy,  that  every  man 
has  his  price. 

For  fire  years  he  went  out  and  in  among  us,  our  teacher  and  ad- 
riser,  dur  reproof  and  encouragement;  a  Christian,  and,  as  it  were. 
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our  father.     He  came  to  many  before  me  to-daj  as  the  spring  sau 
comes  to  northern  groves  and  hillsides,  the  bringer  and  free-giver 
of  life  and  boantj.     He  rose  upon  oar  educational  world  like  a 
star  out  of  the  east.      And  yet  the  very  depth  and  blood-heat 
of  my  reverence  and  aflfection  for  him  would  forbid  me  to  open  my 
lips  in  the  presence  of  those  less  wrought  upon  by  his  heroic  life 
and  death.    As  yet,  we  are  unused  to  his  absence.    If  his  lithe  form, 
with  its  elastic,  resilient  step  and  dignified  bearing,  radiant  with 
the  strength  of  self-conquest  and  impregnable  virtue,  were  to  walk 
among  us  again  to-day,  and  we  were  to  hear  once  more  his  well- 
weighed,  living  speech,  it  would  be  as  if  our  dearest  friend  had  re- 
turned to  us  after  a  short  absence,  rather  than  as  the  appearing  of 
the  dead  among  the  living.     The  world  saw  him  as  the  stem,  lion- 
hearted  worker.     We  who  dwelt  with  him  as  his  pupils  know  him 
as  the  kind  adviser,  as  tender  and  solicitous  of  our  welfare  as  our 
own  parents.     Those  who  knew  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
where  he  unbent,  and  let  all  the  genialness  and  affection  of  hia 
deep  nature  come  forth,  tell  us  that  in  none  did  they  find  such 
richness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  —  richness  and  tenderness  as  of 
a  mother. 

Numerous  other  testimonials  of  similar  interest  could 
bo  given  from  the  reminiscences  of  students;  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  cannot  contain  them. 

Boston,  Jan.  8,  1854. 

My  dear  Mb.  Mann, — Many  a  Christmas  and  New-Year's  good 
wish  did  we  all  send  after  you  as  the  old  year  drew  nigh  its  end. 
You  do  not  know  how  often  Howe  and  Downer  and  I  want  to  see 
you,  and  strengthen  ourselves  in  your  great  might  and  high  pur- 
pose. But  it  is  a  noble  post  that  you  occupy.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  there,  —  sad  enough  for  my  own  sake ;  sympathizing,  too,  for  the 
heartache  which  I  know  often  comes  over  the  homesick  man.  But 
T  think  of  the  generations  which  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
T  think  New  England  had  no  seed  in  her  granary  which  the  West 
needed  so  much  as  yourself.  Now  Grod  has  sown  you  in  Ohio,  I 
look  i'l  *  great  harvests  which  mankind  shall  one  day  reap  there- 
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fifom.   I  know  what  energy  you  'mil  bring  to  the  work,  what  power 

to  conceive  and  to  organize  your  thought.     I  am  glad  you  have 

also  taken  to  preaching,  trusting  that  you  will  preach  the  great 

natural  religion  whereof  the  revelations  of  old  time  are  but  a  small 

part.     Gtod  made  the  universe;  man  made  the  Bible;  and  pocr 

Christian  ministers  say  to  the  people,  '*  Hush  !  don't  listen  to  the 

universe,  only  to  the  Bible :  the  universe  is  Nature ;  the  Bible  is 

grace ;  it  is  Gk)d."  .  .  .  Gk>d  bless  you  I 

Yours  truly, 

THEODORE  PARKER. 

Yellow  Spbinos,  Feb.  28, 1854. 

Mr  DEAR  Downer,  — ...  What  do  the  Webster  men  say  now  ? 
The  Nebraska  Bill  is  the  first  upaMree  that  grows  out  of  his 
grave.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  and  truih, 

HORACE  MANN« 

Tkllow  Springs,  March  18, 1854. 

Mr  DEAR  Sumner,  — ...  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  to  you 

on  the  Nebraska  Bill.     I  seem  like  one  who  is  dragged  by  fiery 

devils  or  Douglasses  —  it  don't  matter  which  —  into  Tophet,  from 

which,  for  the  next  five  hundred  years,  I  see  no  escape.      It  is 

a  case  of  desperation.     It  so  encompasses  me  about,  that  nothing 

but  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Gk>d  seems  capable  of  reaching  outside 

of  it.     Have  you  any  hope  ? 

Very  truly  yours,  &o., 

HORACE  MANN. 

Kkw  Tobk,  May  18,  1854. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Mann,  -^  How  long  it  is  »nce  I  have  written  you 
a  line,  or  read  one  from  you  I  But  I  hear  from  you  often  by 
Downer  and  various  others;  and  I  find  that  you  are  doing  the 
same  great  work  for  Ohio  which  jon  did  for  Massachusetts.  Well, 
God  bless  you !  But  I  fear  that  your  excessive  labors,  as  well 
voluntary  as  official,  will  break  jovl  down.  Remember  that  it  is  a 
newoountrytoyou  thatyouaie  now  in.  Dobewisejforwecannol 
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spare  yoa  yet.  I  fear  the  good  God  mil  wait  some  time  before  he 
gives  us  another  Horace  Mann.  I  thank  yon  heartily  for  your  long- 
looked-for  **  Inaugural."  It  will  give  pleasure  to  more  than  one  of 
the  household.  .  .  .  We  have  an  antislavery  convention  from  all  the 
free  States  at  Buffalo  on  July  4.    '*  Voila  le  commencement  du 

Jin/**    Love  to  all. 

Oood-byl 

T.  PABKEB. 

Yellow  Sprinos,  May  80, 1854. 

My  dear  Mb.  Parker,  —  You  ought  to  know,  that,  **  outside 
barbarians ''  as  wo  are,  your  **  Nebraska  Sermon  *'  and  your  **  Dis- 
course of  Old  Age,"  &c.,  are  on  the  counters  of  our  village  book- 
stores. But  none  the  less  did  I  prize  those  sent  under  your  own 
autograph,  which  (though  not  always  unattended  with  difficulties) 
is  always  delightful  to  eyes  and  heart. 

When  your  note  of  the  23d  reached  me,  I  was  pronus,  but  am 
now  getting  erect.  I  have  talked  with  Judge  Mills  about  a  rally 
of  Northern  forces,  in  defence  of  liberty,  on  the  **  Theatre  of 
Words."  Hero  we  are  great  and  glorious.  Only  give  us  some 
question  where  virtue  and  duty  and  piety  can  all  be  satisfied  by 
fine  speeches,  and  there  never  was  such  valor ;  but,  beyond  that, 
what  cowards  and  cravens  and  shirks ! 

K  the  men  who  would  go  to  such  a  convention  would  expend 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  means  in  coDverting  or  in  rousing  their 
own  neighborhoods,  now  or  before  the  next  elections,  something 
might  be  done;  but  I  confess  that  latterly,  at  temperance  meetings, 
antislavery  meetings,  &c.,  I  have  felt  somewhat  sheepish.  I  have 
heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  *'  Why  are  you  here,  and  not  elsewhere  ? 
why  are  you  talking,  and  not  acting  ?  why  do  you  launch  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Salmoncus,  and  not  of  Jupiter  ?  " 

The  North,  in  1850,  vested  its  capital  in  slavery.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  is  the  first  payment  of  interest. 

The  papers  this  morning  tell  us  of  your  commotion  in  Boston. 
Oh,  how  I  burn  to  see  it !  I  know  you  will  be  brave;  and  there- 
fore will  only  say,  Be  prudent.  When  Boston  was  besiej9:ed  in  the 
Revolution,  liberty  was  far  less  in  danger  than  now.    Why  should  I 
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Bftj,  as  iH  customarily  said,  "  GKkL  help  us ! "     I  think  lie  relirts, 

'•  Help  yourselves !  "  .  .  . 

With  best  regards  of  all  of  us  to  all  of  you, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Tkllow  SpRnros,  Jane  6, 1864. 

Mt  dear  Downee,  — .  .  .  What  is  the  real  state  ( f  the  public 
mind  and  the  Boston  mind  in  regard  to  the  practical  beauties  of  the 
Fugitive-slave  Law  ?  *  I  get  nothing  worth  a  pin,  except  through 
the  **  New-York  Tribune  "  and  "  Evening  Post."  Is  Massachusett-- 
any  more  worth  living  in  than  it  was  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  time  when  I 
can  speak  of  it  without  blushing  ?  I  know  there  are  glorious  men 
in  it,  as  excellent  as  ever  lived ;  but  are  they  still  under  suppres- 
sion?   How  I  am  mortified  to  think  of  L !  and  yet  it  is  only 

Websterism  come  to  a  head.  .  .  .  What  glorious  resolutions  those 
were  of  Howe's  !  I  bear  this  new  outbreak  i^m  hell  with  a  sort  of 
sullen  composure.  When  others  display  their  excitement,  and  talk 
vengeance,  I  tell  them  that  I  went  through  all  that  experience  in 
1850 ;  that  they  are  now  only  where  I  was  then ;  and  that,  if  they 
had  been  there  eU  that  time,  none  of  us  would  be  here  to  witness 
what  we  now  see.     Can  any  thing  be  more  true  ? 

Off  here  a  thousand  miles,  it  looks  as  though  the  thing  had  not  been 
well  managed.  Reasoning  on  the  side  of  the  rioters,  and  for  the 
object  of  the  riot,  it  was  either  folly  to  kill  one  man,  or  it  was  folly 
not  to  kill  enough  to  answer  the  purpose.  Do  let  me  hear  from 
you ;  and,  oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  I  .  .  . 

Yours  as  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 
Ymujow  SPBtHGB,  Jane  16. 1854. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Craig,  — I  received,  in  due  course  of  mail,  yours 
of  May  7.  To  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  your  health,  let  mo 
say  that  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  a  clergyman  is  recognizing  ana 
obeying  the  laws  of  health,  and  performing  the  first  steps  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  race ;  that  is,  their  physical  reformation.     Yoa 

*  Anthony  Bnrni  had  just  been  MUTendered. 
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honor  philosophy  and  religion  alike  by  so  doing,  and  enroll  joarself 
in  the  new  school  and  among  the  new  lights.* 

I  ought  not  entirely  to  omit,  and  yet  how  can  I  properly  notice, 
that  part  of  jour  letter  in  which  you  refer  to  the  **  Inaugural  "  ? 
I  never  wrote  any  thing  that  seemed  to  me  to  fall  so  far  short  of 
what  should  be  said  on  the  theme  therein  discussed.  Your  partiality 
alone  makes  you  speak  of  it  kindly :  and  yet  I  love  to  be  com- 
mended, even  for  such  a  reason ;  that  is,  by  such  a  man. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  I  sat  down  this  time  to  make  love  to  yon ! 
Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  serious  and  literal !  I  must  woo  you ; 
and  nobody  could  woo  who  did  not  hope  to  win. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ladley,  who  has  preached  to  the  Christian  Church 
in  this  village  for  the  last  few  years,  has  just  resigned.  They  are 
looking  for  a  successor.  Yesterday  the  committee  called  on  me  to 
make  inquiry.  Whom  could  I  speak  or  think  of  but  you?  ...  If 
your  right  ear  did  not  bum,  there  is  no  truth  in  signs. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  want  to  do  good.  That  is  youp 
divinely  appointed  mission.  Where  else  can  you  reach  and  help  to 
fashion  three,  four,  five,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  growing  minds, 
and  fashion  them  after  your  idea  of  the  image  of  Christ  ?  There 
never  was  such  an  opening  for  you ;  there  may  never  be  such 
another.  Were  I  a  believer  in  special  providences,  I  should  think 
this  had  all  the  signatures  of  genuineness.  We  have  a  paper  here, 
the  "Gospel  Herald:"  where  else  can  you  better  write?  We 
shall  have  a  library :  where  else  can  you  better  study  ?  We  are 
students  of  earthly  lore  :  will  you  not  infuse  the  heavenly  ?  We 
are  among  a  money-loving  people  :  will  you  not  make  them  sanctify 
money  in  its  uses  ? 

Re-preaching  your  sermons  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
other  ser\dces.  Every  thing  says,  **  Come."  **  The  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say,  Come." 

The  people  here  are  favorable  to  extempore  sermons ;  that  is, 
when,  as  Mirabeau  said,  they  have  been  fully  thought  out  before- 
hand.    I  believe  you  preach  so  mainly.  .  .  . 

Yours  as  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 

*  Mr.  Maun  here  refers  to  the  new  philosophy  growing  oat  ot  the  prlnolplM  o# 
phrenoioirical  8ci*Micr.  for  which  thin  wnn  l»l«  fnvf%ifU»  An«\tmm^if*^ 
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Yellow  Spbotgi,  July  1, 1854. 
Ret.  TnEODORE  Parker. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Will  you  give  us  a  lecture  during  the  ensuing 

lecture  season  ?    I  am  most  anxious  tliat  our  students  should  hear 

you,  —  the  young  men  that  they  may  see  the  combined  effect  of 

talent  and  culture,  and  the  young  women  that  they  may  know  the 

difference  between  men  and  butterflies.  .  .  . 

With  best  regards  to  all, 

HORACE  MANN. 

To  this  Mr.  Parker  replied,  when  he  was  ready  to  visit 
the  West :  — 

My  dear  Mr.  Mann,  — I  hope  to  be  in  the  place  where  ''  the 

disciples  were  first  called  Christians,"  on  Saturday,  the  14th  instant. 

But  as  it  would  be  very  improper  for  such  a  heretic  as  I  am  to 

preach  at  Antioch  on  Sunday,  and  as  I  fear  there  is  small  chance 

for  my  hearing  yourself,  and  as  I  doubt  the  worth  of  listening  to 

the  Rev. ,  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  place  in  its 

neighborhood,  say  Dayton  e.g.,  where  so  wicked  a  man  could  hold 

forth  and  be  welcome.     If  so,  can  you  set  the  thing  agoing  in  such 

a  manner  that  I  may  ride  thither  on  the  following  day  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

THEO.  PARKER. 

Mr.  Parker  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  at  Antioch ; 
and  many  a  petition  was  brought  in,  backed  by  earnest 
entreaties,  and  also  in  some  cases  by  the  expression  of 
almost  angry  disappointment  when  refused,  that  Mr. 
Parker  should  be  invited  to  preach.  But  Mr.  Mann  had 
!:.ut  one  vote  in  the  faculty  on  that  subject :  and  both  he 
and  Mr.  Parker  thought  it  not  best  even  to  make  the 
proposition,  which  would  surely  have  failed  to  succeed, 
and  might  have  added  threefold  bitterness  to  the  existing 
jealousy  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  Unitarian  encroach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mann's  caution  was  not  founded  on  any  fear  of 
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uttering  truth :  but  he  did  not  quite  approve  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Parker  uttered  what  he  conscientiously  thought 
truth;  neither  did  he  tliink,  from  his  experience  there,  that 
Mr.  Parker  would  be  understood  or  appreciated  for  his  real 
worth  by  men  upon  whose  breath  the  whole  existence  of 
the  institution  depended.  For  such  measure  of  light  as 
he  thought  Mr.  Parker  to  have  attained,  —  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  no  other  man  was  doing  an  equal  work  for 
the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  free  speech,  —  that 
community  was  not  ripe. 

Instead  of  shocking  rehgious  sensibility  and  life-long 
associations  by  rude  assaults  upon  the  drapery  in  which 
such  faith  as  tliey  had  was  clothed,  he  would  have  echoed 
the  words  of  John  Robinson  at  Leyden :  "  The  Lord  has 
more  trutli  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  .  .  . 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their 
times  ;  yet  they  penetrated  not  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
I  beseech  you,  remember,  'tis  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of 
God."  Nor  did  he  forget  the  more  ancient  words  :  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you  ;  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now  ;  "  wliich,  unhappily,  are  as  applicable  now 
as  then  to  many  regions,  even  where  the  light  of  truth  has 
dawned.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  not  in  that  of  hypocri- 
sy, with  which  he  has  been  charged  even  by  Mr.  Parker, 
because  he  did  not  follow  the  method  that  seemed  to  tho 
latter  good,  that  he  met  and  disarmed  opposition,  whilo 
he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  all  that  was  gained  of 
freedom. 

The  following  letter  is  inserted  for  its  hearty  expres- 
sion of  sympathy :  — 
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RoCKKBT,  July  18   1864. 
Hotf.  Horace  KIamit. 

Mtdear  Sib, — Yoor  letter  of  the  Sd  has  jost  reached  me  ty  the 
aca-^idc.  If  yoa  will  promise  to  stay  amy  from  the  lectare-room, 
I  will  pledge  raysolf  to  vi^t  YoUow  Springs,  if  I  am  inritod  to  any 
DeighboriRg  cities  of  Ohio.  It  would  afford  mo  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure lo  Beo  3'ou  aud  your  institution  :  and  I  abonld  jump  at  the  naked 
hook,  uabiosBed  by  the  offer  of  yoor  hospitality  or  aoy  lectura  fee. 
I  know  you  will  be  generous  enough  not  to  compel  me  to  utter  my 
aleazy  thoughts  before  the  prince  of  lecturers.  ...  I  ought  to  tell 
you  with  what  admiration  I  read  your  "Inaugural,"  n  few  days 
ago,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore.  Tbero  is  vitality 
enough  in  it  to  make  a  college  thrive  in  Sahara.  One  would  like 
to  know  the  details  of  the  diet  that  floods  the  brain  irith  each  impet- 
uous electricity  for  the  service  of  truth,  making  the  sentences 
tingle  the  eye  when  tbey  are  read.  Do  you  have  a  Loyden  jai  for 
a  sauce-bos  upon  yonr  table  1 

Doabtleas  our  Nebraska  bills  are  fed  at  tbe  root  by  tobacco-juioe, 
brandy,  and  the  weak  Uquor  that  trickles  into  the  public  mind  from 
most  of  the  eacrificiul  churches  of  the  country ;  and  it  does  the  in- 
raoiit  soul  good  to  road  such  hearty  and  vivid  religious  appeals  U 
your  "  Inangaral "  makes  in  favor  of  obedience  to  the  hiddeo 
gospel  in  the  constitution  of  body,  mind,  and  sonl. 
Believe  me  sincerely  yonn, 

T.  STABB  sma. 

Tnxow  SPBuroa,  Sspi.  10, 1S6I. 
R£v.  Austin  Coaio. 

My  DEAit  Sir,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  ob 
Saturday,  and  have  kept  it  two  days,  hojung  to  discover  by  rcfioo 
Uon  the  wisest  way  of  answering  it.  But  my  reflections  have  done 
me  no  good.  The  letter  has  filled  me  with  sadness.  It  is  conta- 
^ous.  You  were  sad  when  you  wrote  it,  —  morbidly  bo;  aud  I  am 
sad  when  I  read  it  or  think  of  it.  You  magnify  your  duties;  and 
then  you  change  the  telescope,  end  for  end,  to  look  at  your  abili^ 
to  perform  them. 

The  idea  that  it  was  posdble  and  probable  that  you  would  como 
here  has  occupied  my  mind  veij  muoh  tot  aenral  weeks  past 
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The  anticipated  influence  you  would  exert  on  our  young  men  and 
maidens  has  filled  me  with  joy ;  and  when,  last  week,  they  csmo 
together  at  the  beginning  of  our  term,  to  the  number  of  about 
four  hundred,  I  assure  you  it  was  with  very  vivid  delight  that  I 
looked  forward  to  the  influence  of  your  spirit  among  them.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  inviting  field  ?  With  your  eager  desire  to  stamp 
the  spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  human  heart,  were  there  ever,  or  will 
there  ever  be,  more  hearts,  or  more  susceptible  ones,  than  these,  on 
which  to  make  the  impress  ?  .  .  . 

I  thought,  too,  that  your  duties  would  be  light  hero.  You  could 
turn  the  old  barrel  of  sermons  over,  and  begin  at  the  other  end.  I 
think  the  people  here  would  want  to  see  you  pretty  often  in  the 
church ;  but  one  of  your  sermons  would  make  forty  such  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear. 

My  dear  friend,  I  fear  the  wind  was  east  when  you  wrote  that 

letter.     Do  not  disappoint  us.     Prof.  Holmes  is  delighted  at  the 

idea  of  your  coming ;  so  are  others.      As  to  external  attractions, 

we  have  but  few;  but  for  one  who  lives  so  much  as  you  do  in  the 

region  of  the  heart,  and  who  wishes  to  enlarge  that  region,  I  know 

of  no  place  for  you  so  suitable  as  this. 

Farewell,  my  friend ! 

HORACE  MANN. 

These  letters,  urging  Mr.  Craig's  removal  to  Yellow 
Springs,  arc  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clear- 
ly than  the  words  of  another  can  do  the  principles  oa 
which  Mr.  Mann  wished  to  form  the  religious  tone  of  tho 
new  institution.  Mr.  Craig's  influence  was  as  peculiar 
as  his  own  religious  cliaracter.  It  was  not  dogmatical, 
but  exhortatory.  It  flowed  out  of  his  own  religious  ex- 
perience with  rare  eloquence  and  simplicity,  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  vivifying  the  answering  sentiment  in  his 
audience  with  wonderful  fervor.  Mr.  Mann  held  it  in  the 
highest  estimation ;  and  his  importunity,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  luireasonable,  can  only  be  thus  explained. 
But  the  bond  between  Mr.  Craig  and  his  own  society  was 
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one  that  could  hardly  be  sundered.  In  arranging  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Mann  had  en- 
deavored to  make  them  acceptable  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
students.  When  this  subject  was  discussed  in  an  early 
meeting  of  the  faculty  at  his  house  in  West  Newton,  a 
long  time  before  his  removal  to  the  West,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  educated  at  an  Orthodox  institu- 
tion in  a  conmiunity  where  only  Orthodox  families  were 
encouraged  to  settle,  and  where  all  the  influences,  social 
and  educational,  were  of  consequence  in  one  direction, 
and  where  it  can  be  substantiated  by  facts  that  the  students 
were  actually  persecuted  into  Orthodoxy,  or  had  to  flee 
from  its  borders,  as  many  subsequently  did  flee  to  Antioch 
College,  reported  that  it  was  the  custom  there  to  have 
a  prayer  before  each  recitation.  When  asked  if  such  a 
practice  might  not  tend  to  make  young  people  weary  of 
the  observance,  and  even  of  religion  itself,  his  good  sense 
and  candor  induced  him  to  express  a  doubt  of  its  wisdom; 
and  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  more  rational  plans 
of  Mr.  Mann,  who  wished  to  enlist  the  good-will  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  young  in  all  public  religious  exercises.  H^ 
proposed  that  daily  prayers  should  take  place  half  an 
hour  before  entering  upon  the  recitations  of  the  day,  in 
order  that  what  he  considered  the  religious  rites  of  health, 
bathing  and  exercise,  might  not  be  neglected,  and  that  no 
one  might  be  inconvenienced  by  rising  at  untimely  hours, 
or  associating  cold  and  discomfort  with  a  rite  which 
should  have  every  pleasing  association.  The  wisdom  of 
these  arrangements  was  manifested  in  the  result.  Absence 
from  prayers  was  very  unusual.  Monitors  appointed  for 
the  purpose  for  each  class  of  the  college  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  made  memoranda,  which  were  brought  to  Mr. 
Mann  every  Friday.  If  the  absentees  marked  did  not 
bring  in  their  excuses  or  explanations  before  that  day,  their 
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names  were  read  out  after  prayers  on  Saturday  moruii.g. 
No  penalty  was  attached  to  the  violation;  but,  as  Mr. 
Mann  collated  the  memoranda  himself,  he  had  his  eye 
upon  delinquents,  and  the  loving  fear  in  which  his  dis- 
approval was  held  was  the  strongest  incentive  to  compli- 
ance with  all  rules.  It  was  decidedly  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  community  not  to  violate  any  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  good  of  all,  and  this  healthy  public 
opinion  worked  wonders.  To  give  vitality  to  the  morning 
exercises,  they  were  administered  in  turn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  who  in  turn  took  charge  of  the  preach- 
ing. But  Mr.  Mann  often  took  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
word  of  counsel,  reprimand,or  exhortation,  a  few  moments 
after  prayers ;  and  on  peculiar  occasions  he  thought  no 
time  so  favorable  as  when  the  relations  between  religious 
duty  and  the  culture  of  their  minds  had  been  strongly 
brought  before  them,  in  order  that  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  might  not  be  abused. 

Many  students  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  prayers 
offered  in  that  chapel  by  the  president  were  the  first 
prayers  uttered  by  another  that  had  ever  excited  their  de- 
votional feelings.  No  student  was  obliged  to  attend  either 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  day  or  the  sabbath  who 
gave  conscientious  reasons  for  not  so  doing.  The  Quaker 
or  the  Catholic  had  a  permanent  excuse,  which  would 
have  been  extended  to  the  Jew  if  occasion  had  required. 
How  else  could  it  have  been  an  unsectarian  institution? 
Tlie  Quakers,  thus  disarmed,  often  preferred  to  give  their 
voluntary  attendance. 

Yellow  Springs,  Oct  20, 1864. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craig,  —  ...  There  is  something  ludicrous  in 
jour  asking  rao  to  suggest  the  **  pithy  "  books  or  trains  of  thought 
o»  '*  prodigal  sons  '*  or  any  other  wandcrei*s.  I  read  nothing  but 
the  monitors'  lists  of  absences,  and  think  of  nothing  but  to  keep  tho 
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team  in  harness.  Was  not  Mithridatcs  celebrated  for  driving  thirty- 
two  horses  in  his  chariot  at  once  ?  What  would  he  have  said  of  four 
hundred  ?  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  any  explorations  into  the 
regions  of  thought;  and,  when  I  do,  the  elements  close  behind  me 
as  behind  a  fish  or  an  eagle,  and  leave  no  traces  of  their  pathway. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  all  the  more  reflect- 
ing people  here  were  delighted  with  your  visit.  I  think  you  gave 
many  of  them  a  new  idea  of  the  function  of  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  a  plot  was  formed  against  you,  which  may  be  tempo- 
rarily successful.  ISlr, wished  to  obtain  an  invitation  him- 
self The  last  evening  you  were  here,  when  you  met  company  at 
ray  house,  a  regular  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  preach  up  re- 
vivals, and  preach  down  other  means  of  attaining  Christian  char- 
acter.* There  were  several  speeches,  and  they  grew  worse  and 
worse  to  the  end  of  the  meeting ;  so  that,  as  I  was  told,  the  more 
considerate  of  them  were  ashamed  of  the  wildfire  they  had  kindled. 
The  whole  of  it  was  understood  to  be  aimed  at  you,  and  designed 
to  show  the  people  that  they  needed  such  a  man  as  Mr. pro- 
fessed to  be.  Your  friends,  seeing  what  a  turn  things  were  taking, 
have  thought  it  not  best  to  urge  their  preferences  at  present ;  and 

your  friend  Mr.  II is  engaged  there  temporarily,  —  which 

probably  will  mean  all  winter. 

But  those  whose  hearts,  are  earnest  for  the  religious  growth  of  the 
place,  and  the  most  subduing  influences  upon  the  untamed  spirits 
of  the  youth  who  resort  here  for  education,  will  never  surrender  the 
hope  of  having  you  here.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  hold  yourself 
in  readiness,  that,  when  the  time  comes,  you  may  be  translated  here 
as  quickly  as  Elijah  was  into  heaven.  .  .  . 

Yours  as  over,  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

After  a  while,  it  was  thought  desirable  for  Mr.  Mann 
to  accept  some  of  tho  iuvitations  to  lecture  wliich  poured 
in  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  Western  pub- 


*  Grent  disnppointraent  had  been  experienced  in  the  Christian  denomination 
because  Mr.  3Iaim  did  not  allow  revival  meeting^  in  the  college  for  the  ptirpoM 
of  swelling  the  village  church. 
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lie  still  more  in  the  institution,  wliieh  showed  symptoms 
of  dying  out  for  want  of  the  means  to  live.  Not  being 
built  and  endowed  with  money,  but  only  with  promises 
and  hopes,  the  prospects  of  the  faculty  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  grew  more  and  more  alarming.  Agents 
failed  to  raise  the  requisite  sums  ;  notes  were  protested  ; 
enmities  began  to  arise  among  the  neighboring  landliold- 
ers,  whose  promised  benevolence  to  the  institution  proved 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  gains  they  made ;  and  a  check 
was  given  to  the  influx  of  populatioji,  which  had  set  so 
strongly  into  the  village  after  the  college  was  fairly 
opened,  because  whispers  of  bankruptcy  were  heard  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  against 
him  in  after-time,  by  enemies  of  the  institution  and  of  his 
presence  in  it,  that  he  was  absent  on  lecturing  engage- 
ments ;  but  he  never  went  without  consideration  for  the 
institution,  and  his  absence  was  almost  always  in  vaca- 
tion-time. In  regard  to  the  fortunes  of  the  college,  it 
was  a  tale  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  wearing  to  the 
strongest  nerves,  and  endured  at  great  expense  of  vitality. 

PiTTSBUiia,  Dec.  9,  1854. 

It  is  as  hard  to  keep  clean  in  the  physical  atmosphere  of  Pitts- 
burg as  to  retain  one's  integrity  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  an 
Atlantic  city. 

Dec.  19,  1854. 

This  Scranton,  where  I  now  am,  b  near  the  poetic  Valley  of 
Wyoming,  but  is  really  the  valley  of  stone  coal  and  of  iron  manu- 
factories, —  a  new  place,  grown  up  out  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
earth,  just  as  soon  as  there  was  knowledge  enough  to  discover 
them. 

So  it  v?ill  be  with  all  riches,  as  soon  as  they  are  combined  with 
intelligence  and  skill.  This  doctrine  I  apply  to  our  boys.  If  they 
really  have  common  sense,  and  we  can  give  them  a  good  education, 
—  in  which  I  include  a  good  moral  character,  —  I  have  no  fears 
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about  a  good  share  of  success  for  them  in  the  world.  I  desire  that 
they  should  have  the  very  best  education  this  age  of  the  world  can 
supply ;  mid  then,  if  I  leave  them  this,  and  integrity  and  truth, 
and  nothing  else,  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  thinking  my  duty 
in  this  respect  not  ill  done.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  them  so 
cramped  and  straitened  for  means  as  I  was:  but  even  that  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  is  a  calamity 
ten  thousand  times  less  to  be-  deprecated  than  any  form  of  vice. 

Yellow  Springs,  April  8,  1856. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craio,  —  I  wish  to  write  a  long  letter  to  you, 
but  have  hardly  time  to  write  a  short  one.     The  absence  of  Mr. 

IT you  know.     All  our  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  you.     But 

I  knew  your  engagements  at  your  place  with  the  beautiful  name. 
Wo  tried  Dr.  Siedhoflf:  he  cannot  come.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  current  term,  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
One  class  in  Greek  is  postponed,  which  I  do  not  like ;  and  Mr. 

B takes  one.     We  want  a  teacher  for  next  September.     It  is 

alnwit  six  months.*  You  can  fill  that  place.  Your  general  cul- 
ture, your  acquaintance  with  Greek  thought,  your  etymology,  your 
Greek  philology  indeed,  fit  you  admirably  for  the  post.  ...  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  should  be.  I  would  take  you,  for 
a  time  at  least,  into  my  house.  We  would  build  you  up  hodihf 
almost  as  much  as  you  would  us  spiritually. 

This  letter  is  not  official ;  but  you  know  how  my  heart  yearns 

towards  you.  ...  «_         j  ,    , 

•^  Ever  and  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 
YsLLOW  Spbisos,  April  17,  1865. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craio,  —  If  I  thought  you  had  at  last  taken  the 
position  of  a  final,  irrevocable  denial  and  refusal  over  to  join  your 
fortunes  with  ours,  and  help  us  to  carry  on  the  great  work  here 
begun,  I  should  submit  to  my  sad  fiite  as  well  as  I  could,  abate  a 

*  This  was  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  Mr.  Craig  to  giv«  waminf  to  Ui 
parish. 
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great  portion  of  my  hopes,  and  labor  witb  my  might  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  rest. 

In  reference  to  the  arguments  for  remaining  where  you  are,  or 
coming  here,  you  say  that  I  may  hold  the  scales  while  you  put  in 
the  weights.  But,  my  dear  sir,  may  I  not  also  see  whether  tbe 
weights  are  correctly  or  erroneously  marked  ?  If  you  put  in  plati- 
num, and  call  it  feathers,  or  feathers,  and  call  it  platinimi,  may  I 
not  point  out  the  mistake,  and  remonstrate  against  it  ?  Otherwise 
how  am  I  better  than  any  peg  or  hook  from  which  to  suspend 
them? 

Now,  have  you  not  made  a  mistake  something  like  this — qidte 
like  it  —  in  relation  to  the  **  weights  '*  ? 

In  regard  to  health,  would  not  our  milder  climate  be  more  con- 
genial to  your  lungs  than  the  butcherly  blasts  of  the  Highlands  ? 

In  regard  to  society,  you  know  that  your  nature  yearns  towards 
the  young ;  that,  reckoning  from  fossil  old  age  down  to  indurated 
manhood  and  to  irrepressible  youth,  the  fervor  of  your  affections, 
the  vivacity  of  your  love,  increase  far  more  than  in  the  ratio  that 
the  squares  of  the  distance  diminish. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  companionship,  you  know  that  you  are 
now  just  as  solitary  as  you  would  be  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Nolx)dy  comes  up  to  your  altitude  intellectually.  You  may  pursue 
your  studies  there ;  you  may  become  very  learned  and  wise  :  but  it 
will  not  be  that  better  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  found  by  study  and 
contemplation,  blended  with  communion  with  men.  The  wisdom 
of  the  recluse  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the  practical 
moralist  or  statesman.  Now,  although  we  cannot  supply  you  with 
many  intellectual  companions  here  at  present,  yet  by  and  by  I  hope 
it  will  be  otherwise. 

In  regard  to  the  good  that  you  can  do,  I  must  protest  that  I 
never  saw  such  false  weights  used  in  all  my  life  before.  Why, 
seriously  and  solemnly,  had  you  done  this  in  old  times,  when  bar- 
barous punishments  were  resorted  to,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of 
your  ears ;  that  is,  your  metaphysical  ears.  You  must  knew, 
and  do  know,  that  whatever  wisdom  you  have,  or  have  not,  you  do 
retain  more  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood 
than  almost  any  other  man,  and  therefore  are  divinely  fitted  to 
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sympatbize  with  the  youDg  whilo  you  iiiBtnict  them, — to  go  down 
to  the  lowliness  where  they  dwell  in  order  to  lift  them  to  your 
height.     I  defy  your  modesty  to  deny  this. 

As  for  kbor,  —  ministerial  labor,  — yon  have  now  a  great  store- 
house of  thoughts,  more  or  less  perfected  :  what  better  could  you 
do,  either  for  yourself  or  for  others,  than  to  review  them,  and  sAve 
them,  with  the  improvements  of  a  second  edition  ?  —  thus  lightening 
labor  and  enhancing  benefits. 

But  what  we  want  now  in  the  college  is  a  teacher  in  Greek  for 
the  coming  year.  Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  Was  there  ever  snch 
an  opening?  All  the  circumstances  point  to  you;  every  thing 
connected  with  the  case  shouts,  **  Austin  Craig  I  "  You  can  come 
for  this  year :  if  then  health  should  fail,  or  repulsions  spring  up, 
or  the  social  atmosphere  become  an  east  wind,  or  you  should  lose 
your  interest  in  children,  then  you  could  return.  There  is  no 
doubt,  on  the  least  intimation  of  that  kind,  your  people  would  keep 
your  place  open  for  you.  Why,  then,  will  you  not  come  and  help 
us  for  this  one  year  at  least  ? 

I  must  go  and  look  after  a  class :  so  good-by,  and  Gk)d  bless 
you,  and  u$  through  you. 

Very  truly  as  ever,  ^^^^^  j,^ 

Yellow  Springs,  April  80, 1856. 

My  deab  Mb.  Craig,  —  By  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  I  see 
I  am  required  to  sit  down  and  compute  the  tables  of  an  almanac, 
showing  the  declination,  right  ascension,  &c.,  of  your  orb  for  the 
coming  year,  and  for  a  somewhat  indefinite  future  afterwards.  Wo 
cannot,  as  yet,  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  human,  astronomically, 
quite  as  wcU  as  we  can  that  of  Mercuiy  or  Neptune.  Still,  I  will 
do  my  best.  At  any  rate,  I  will  put  you  in  possession  of  facts 
from  which  you  can  cast  a  horoscope.  .  .  . 

The  committee  on  the  subject  of  teachers  is  authorized  to  employ 
a  teacher  of  Greek.  .  .  .  There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  said 
among  the  faculty  about  a  chaplain  for  the  college ;  and,  could  we 
get  the  right  man,  the  feeling  amongst  those  of  us  who  now  supply 
th<i  place  of  one  would  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  demand.    They 
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have  been  deterred,  as  yet,  from  bringing  forward  the  subject  bj 
the  condition  of  the  college  finances,  wbicb,  we  bave  reason  to  hope, 
will  be  improved  before  another  year  rolls  round. 

Both  the  chaplaincy  and  the  Grreek  would  furnish  easy  occupation 
to  a  man  so  equipped  as  you  are.  .  .  .  The  Christian  society  in  thia 
place  is  still  without  a  pastor.     The  very  favorable  impression  you 
made  here  last  autumn,  I  believe,  would  have  secured  you  an  invi- 
tation, but  for  the  eager  eflforts  of  some  who  hoped  for  an  invitation 
for  themselves  if  you  did  not  succeed,  and  who  based  their  opposi- 
tion to  you  on  the  ground  that  you  were  not  evangelical  enough  in 
regard  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  men. 
If  you  could  associate  with  the  people  here  for  one  year,  I  feel 
morally  sure  that  a  great  majority  would  be  for  settling  you  here, 
and  the  society  would  receive  great  accessions.     I  cannot  believe  t 
that,  once  here,  you  would  be  allowed  to  go  away  until  you  went 
the  upjier  way.     I  have  now  stated  the  facts  conscientiously.     I 
will  not  offer  any  new  considerations  about  your  health,  your  growth, 
your  very  much  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness,  &c.,  but  remain,  as 

ever.  Yours  affectionately, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Yellow  Springs,  June  27, 1855. 
Rev.  a.  Craio. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  not  dead;  though,  from  my  silence,  you 
may  think  so. 

Our  last  term  and  year  closed  yesterday ;  and  now  I  can  breathe 
a  little  easier. 

When  I  received  your  letter  some  weeks  ago,  I  thought  I  would 
not  reply  till  I  had  official  notice  of  your  acceptance.  But,  though 
I  have  written  on  the  subject  several  times,  I  can  extort,  nothing.  I 
hear,  however,  in  other  ways,  that  all  is  settled,  and  that  we  are  to 
have  the  blessing  of  your  presence  next  year.  .  .  .  Since  I  had  your 
last  letter,  I  have  been  so  busy  with  our  examination,  that  I  could 
not  get  a  splinter  of  time  anywhere  to  float  away  upon :  so  you 
must  forgive  me.  It  has  been  said  that  God  never  will  ask  what  a 
man  has  done,  but  what  he  has  done  under  the  circumstances. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  makes«my  heart  glad  that  you  ai« 
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to  bo  here.    Let  us  make  yoa  as  comfortable,  bodily,  as  you  can 

be.  •  .  • 

Yours  as  oyer, 

HORACE  HANN. 
Tkllow  Spbisos,  July  24, 1866. 

My  dear  Downer,  —  We  have  not  had  one  word  from  you  since 
you  loft.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  benevolence  native  to  your 
heart  to  tell  us  you  got  home  well ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  all 
give  place  to  coup  oil  for  a  time.  If  it  is  always  to  employ  your 
thoughts,  I  shall  place  it  in  my  anathemas  with  rum  and  tobacco. . . . 

Tell  me  all  the  Massachusetts  news  of  whatever  I  feel  interested 

in.     Was  it  not  good  that  E got  stung  in  the  tendercst  place 

for  his  infamous  vote  ?    I  cannot  but  think  the  tide  is  turning. 

How  the  whole  present  political  controversy  is  going  to  stand  in 

history,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  the  progress  of  time. 

To  say  that  slavery  is  to  be  triumphant,  and  its  advocates  honored, 

is  to  say  that  Judas  and  Jesus  will  change  places.  .  .  . 

Yours  as  ever,  most  truly, 

H.  MANN. 

ALBAjrr,  Nov.  18, 1866. 

I  had  a  delightful  visit  to  Mr.  May.  I  found  an  invitation  there 
from  Dr.  Wilbur,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  new  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  for  idiots.  We  went  out  there 
to  dinner.  It  is  quite  a  magnificent  place,  —  cost  about  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  He  has  now  about  eighty  idiotic  children  under 
iiis  care.  After  dinner,  he  took  us  over  the  whole  establishment. 
I  have  a  certain  sort  of  pleasure  in  viewing  such  a  scene ;  but  it  ifl 
not  an  unminglcd  one.  ... 

Mr.  May  had  invited  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith  to  meet  me ;  and,  when 
we  came  back  from  dinner,  we  found  him  waiting  for  our  return. 
We  had  quite  an  exhibition  of  souls  to  each  other.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  he  should  be  a  popular  man  in  spite  of  some  of  his  unpopular 
views.  The  next  day,  we  three  sat  and  talked  '*  divine  philosophy," 
or  something  else,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  I  should 
rather  call  divi^ie  heresy;  and  then  he  went  with  me  a  dozen  miles 
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on  his  way  home.     I  omitted  to  say,  that,  when  I  arrived  at ,  a 

lady  came  to  see  me.  This  always  puts  me  in  a  tremor.  I  feel 
like  the  cat  in  Mother  Goose's  melodies,  or  somewhere  else,  who 
describes  so  pathetically  her  ierronfication  when  a  bad  boy  set  a  dog 
on  her. 

"  And  while  I  stood  trembling,  and  ^  ofa  shak^'  &o« 

It  proved  to  be .    She  is  a  person  of  good  manners  and  ad(lre6S, 

and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  good  dress. 

BosTOK,  Not.  21, 1855. 

.  .  .  Early  this  morning,  both  Ilowe  and  Downer  called  on  mo ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  them  again.  Downer  has  just  been  hud 
up  for  a  week  with  an  ove^^5t^ained  brain.  I  always  feel  veiy 
sorrowful  when  I  think  of  his  lame  brain,  because  you  know  it  was 
in  my  behalf  that  he  first  disabled  it.  How  much  he  lost  for  his 
fidelity  to  me  !  How  diiferent  would  his  loss  have  been  regarded 
if  he  had  sacrificed  his  fidelity,  and  saved  his  brain !  *  I  have  two 
letters  from  you,  and  one  from  Craig.  How  does  the  good  man's 
head  do  ?     I  wish  it  were  as  well  as  his  heart. 

Boston,  Not.  21, 1855. 

Mr  DEAB  Mr.  Craio,  —  I  had  a  brief  note  from  you  ;  but  it  said 
nothing  about  what  I  care  most  for,  —  yourself  You  have  made  ua 
all  love  you  so  much,  that  a  new  obligation  is  upon  you.  You  must 
take  care  of  yourself  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  for  your  own.  The  fame 
of  your  popularity  among  the  students  has  reached  here,  and  I  am 
congratulated  upon  it. 

I  am  on  familiar  ground  again.  If  Massachusetts  is  compared 
with  most  other  places,  how  much  there  is  to  admire  !  if  with  the 
ideal,  how  much  to  lament !  However  much  we  may  advance, 
shall  we  not  always  be  impatient  at  the  contrast  between  the  actaal 

and  the  ideal? 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOBACE  MANN. 

*  This  allusion  Is  ma^c  in  reference  to  Mr.  Downer's  exertions  in  the  poliUct] 
Munpaign  for  (md  against  Hr.  Mann,  which  was  followed  by  a  serf  ere  brain-foTer. 
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AnnocH  College,  Dec.  24, 1866. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Parksb,  —  You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  a  project 
is  on  foot  by  the  "  Bible  Union,"  so  called,  for  a  new  tomslation  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  believe  the  headquarters  of  this  enterprise  are  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  any  rate,  the  "  Bible  Union  Reporter,"  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  cause,  is  published  there ;  I  believe  also 
at  New  York.  It  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  following 
denominations,  —  Church  of  England,  Old-school  Presbyterians, 
Disciples  or  Heformers,  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  Associated 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  Seventh-day  Baptists,  Baptists,  Grerman 
Reformed  Church,  —  all  Trinitarians.  But  they  want  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Unitarians  and  *'  Christians;"  and  they  have  sent  to 
inquire  of  me  who  there  is  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  whose 
knowledge  of  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Syriao,  &c.,  qualifies 
him  for  the  work.  I  believe  they  will  pay  a  liberal  salaiy  for  such 
an  indorsement. 

I  recommended  you.     They  would  like  to  know  of  some  European 

also  on  whose  knowledge  and  integrity  they  can  rely.      If  any  one 

can  name  to  me  such  a  man,  or  such  men,  you  can.     Will  you 

please  do  it  at  your  earliest  convenience  ?  and  much  oblige 

Yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  HANN. 

P.  S.  — I  was  Sony  to  see  so  little  of  you  during  my  recent  visit 
to  the  East.  I  had,  in  some  respects,  a  pleasant,  in  others  a  sad, 
time.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Boston  appeared  to  me  like  living 
tombs  containing  the  dishonored  dead.  Our  affairs  are  looking 
Bomewnat  precarious.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  one  half-day's  expendi- 
ture of  the  Crimean  war,  what  a  glorious  use  I  would  make  of  it  I 

AxnocH  CoLLBOB,  Jan.  1, 1856. 

Hon.  Oerritt  Smith. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  After  assuring  you  of  my  very  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  our  late  interview  at  the  house  of  our  common  firiond  Mr. 
May,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  last  sands  of 
Antioch  CoUege  are  running  out.  The  whole  field  of  the  Christiao 
denomination  has  been  traversed;  and  it  is  now  pretty  apparent  to 
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my  mind,  that,  unless  we  can  have  some  wholesalt  mstead  of  retail 
donations,  our  institution  sinks.  Our  students  —  ahout  three  hun- 
dred on  an  average  since  wo  have  heen  here  —  are  dispersed ;  and 
the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  and  a  free-thoughted  education  ex- 
pires for  an  indefinite  time  for  all  this  Valley  of  the  West.  One 
of  the  most  grievous  of  my  regrets  at  this  sad  prospect  is  the  appre- 
hension that  the  experiment  (as  the  world  will  still  call  it)  of  edu- 
cating the  sexes  together  will  be  rudely  interrupted,  to  be  revived 
only  in  some  indefinite  future. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  have  been  here,  all  the  time 
at  a  i>ecuniary  loss  to  myself;  and  the  professor  of  Latin,  Mr. 
Pennell,  whom  I  stipulated  to  have  in  that  chair,  and  who  came 
and  who  remains  here  solely  from  his  personal  relations  to  me,  could 
any  day  have  doubled  the  salary  he  is  receiving  here.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  remain.  We  can  do  so  much  as  this  in  behalf 
of  the  institution ;  but  we  cannot  pluck  it  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  threatens  to  fall. 

I  sincerely  believe  there  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  an  occasion 
where  a  deed  of  pecuniary  munificence  would  be  so  munificently 
rewarded  by  the  highest  and  most  precious  kind  of  blessings  ; 
where  a  great  power  might  not  only  be  saved  to  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  the  progress  of  truth,  but  saved  from  the  cause  of  bigotiy, 
sectarianism,  and  all  uncharitablcness. 

But  I  am  not  the  judge  of  other  men's  responsibilities.  They 
are  the  rightful  judges  of  what  shall  be  saved,  and  what  shall  be 
sufiercd  to  perish.  If  they  understand  the  facts,  I  an^  bound  to 
believe  they  will  judge  aright.  These  facts  are,  that,  if  help  does 
not  come  to  Antioch  College,  its  fate  will  be  decided  in  thirty  days, 
and  the  end  of  tliis  term  will  find  its  walls  empty,  its  halls  echoing 
only  to  the  solitary  tread  of  some  stranger  who  comes  to  inquire 
where  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  denomination  is  gone ;  or,  what  Is 
far  more  painful  to  contemplate,  echoing  to  the  crowd  that  will  fre- 
quent its  apartments  to  revile  the  names  of  those  who  once  held 
possession  of  it,  and  to  counterwork  all  their  efforts  for  a  truly 
liberal  education  and  a  truly  liberal  Christianity.     With  the  highest 

|)er8onal  regard,  I  remain  yours  most  truly, 

HORACE  MAMN. 
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Dansvillb,  Jnn.  24, 18GS. 
...  I  irlili  I  bad  moro  diapodtioa  to  look  at  tbo  ludicrotu 
ride  of  poreoual  mattera.  Perhaps  it  would  bsvo  repining  and 
qucrulousncss.  There  are  some  things  for  which  fun,  not  phi- 
lo^ipliy,  WON  intended  aa  a  remedy.  He  is  a  wise  physician  who 
Icnows  liiiw  tit  administer  it ;  he  ia  a  wUe  man  who  gathers  it  co- 
piously into  his  pliarmocopoeia.  .  .  .  My  caagality  works  actively  on 
tlic  children  when  I  am  away ;  and  I  am  constantly  foreshadowing 
what  they  are  to  be  from  what  they  are.  Life  is  auch  a  unity,  that, 
if  we  could  truly  see  what  people  are,  we  should  see  what  they 
would  become.  .  .  . 

Boston,  (probably)  JanaitTy,  1B6B. 

Ny  dear  SIr.  Craio,  —  Aa  T  am  writing  home  to  Mrs.  Mann,  I 
must  write  a  word  to  you,  because  you  ore  now  associated  with  oU 
my  ideas  of  homo,  —  an  object  standing  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  One  of  the  pleaaurea  of  home  is  that  yon  are  there  :  one 
of  the  regrets  of  absence  is  to  be  away  from  you.  Your  spiritual- 
mindedness  is  the  complement  of  my  nature,  —  of  what  I  have  &iled 
to  1)C,  though  I  was  fit  to  bo,  and  ought  to  hare  been.  But  Cal- 
vinism blasphemed  all  that  part  of  me ;  and,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the 
germ,  it  checked  its  development.  I  have  something,  I  hope,  of 
the  other  side, — the  intcllectnal-reltgiouB  Eido.  What  I  have,  I 
rejoice  in ;  but  it  constantly  reminds  me  of  what  else  I  ought  to 
have.  I  desire  its  possession  moro  fully.  I  do  not  feel  too  old  to 
cultivate  its  growth.  I  am  only  mode  to  feel  and  to  see  how  much 
was  lost  to  my  nature,  because  all  waa  done  that  could  bo  done, 
when  I  was  a  child,  to  educate  the  love  of  a  heavenly  Father  out 
of  mo,  instead  of  educating  it  into  mo.  This  want  I  feel  and 
deplore.  You  supply  its  place  in  mo.  You  call  to  mind,  better 
than  any  other  mun  I  have  over  known,  what  Plato  would  hold  to 
1)0  the  "  recollections  "  of  a  previous  atato  of  being.  Think,  then, 
hfiw  dciir  you  are  to  me  ;  because  I  feel,  if  I  could  incorporate  your 
BOul  into  mine,  it  would  make  me  whole;  i.e.,  a  whole  man. 

I  feel  constantly,  and  more  and  more  deeply,  what  aa  unspeak- 
able calamity  a  Culvinistic  education  is.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it 
waa  to  me  1    If  it  did  not  sncoeed  in  nuking  me  Hut  bonible  tliiug, 
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a  Calvinist,  it  did  succeed  in  depriving  me  of  that  filial  love  for 
God,  that  tendcracss,  that  sweetness,  that  intimacy,  that  desiring, 
nestling  love,  which  I  say  it  is  natural  the  child  should  feel  towards 
a  Father  who  combines  all  excellence.    I  see  him  to  be  so,  logically, ' 
intellectually,  demonstratively ;  but  when  I  would  embrace  him, 
when  I  would  rush  into  his  arms  and  breathe  out  unspeakable  lovo 
and  adoration,  then  the  grim  old  Calvinistic  spectre  thrusts  itself 
before  me.     I  am  as  a  frightened  child,  whose  eye,  knowledge,  ex- 
perioDce,  belief  even,  are  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  image  which 
an  early  fright  burnt  in  upon  his  soul.     I  have  to  reason  the  old 
image  away,  and  replace  it  with  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  another ; 
and  in  that  process,  the  zeal,  the  alacrity,  the  fervor,  the  sponta- 
neousness,  are,  partially  at  least,  lost.     You  help  me  to  recover  it, 
and  fix  the  true  image ;  and  thus  you  help  my  spiritual  life.    I  would 
not  part  with  one  idea,  one  conviction,  on  the  other  side  of  my 
moral  life ;  but  I  feci  as  though  I  should  bo  a  better  man,  and  a 
vastly  happier  man,  if  I  could  add  your  side  to  mine.      And  as 
you  have  opportunity,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  entreat  you  to  impart 
this  loving  side  of  religion  to  my  little  boys.     Above  all  treasures, 
I  long  that  they  should  have  this.     There  can  bo  no  such  chasm  in 
their  being  as  to  be  without  it.     For  the  trials  of  life,  it  is  the  best 
philosophy.     For  the  joys  of  existence,  it  is  the  greatest  magnifier ; 
for  it  magnifies  in  the  line  of  direction  as  well  as  of  quantity. 

But  I  am  interrupted  by  company ;  and  what  will  my  wife  say 
if  I  write  but  one  sheet  to  her,  and  two  to  you  to  send  in  her  letter  ? 

Good-by,  my  dear  friend. 

HORACE  MANN. 


Mr.  Craig  had  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign 
the  proCossorship  of  Greek  a  few  months  before,  but  had 
remained  at  Yellow  Springs,  at  Mr.  Mann's  urgent  re- 
quest, as  a  guest.  After  his  return  to  Blooming  Grove, 
he  was  invited  to  a  new  position  in  and  near  the  insti- 
tution, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letters :  — 
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FaCBUABT,  ISfiO. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Craiq,  — I  put  a  angle  word  into  Mrs.  Mann'i 
letter,  moro  for  the  sake  of  telling  you  hov  Horace  Mann  loves 
Austin  Craig  than  for  any  odicr  reason.  I  had  a  dolorous  jour- 
ney to  Moodvillo,  hardly  surpassed  in  peiils  and  tribulations  since 
the  days  of  St.  Paul.  We  missed  every  ooQneotbn  both  in 
going  and  coming.  My  passage  from  Erie  to  Meadville  was 
thrown  into  the  night;  and  such  a  night!  The  thermooieter  of 
Mcadvillo,  shortly  after  I  arrived  there,  stood  at  31°  on  the  wrong 
side  of  zero.     I  labored  with  Dr.  8  until  about  twelve  o'clock 

the  next  night,  and  then  started  to  return  at.  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.  Oar  driver  froie  ears,  handa,  and  feet,  dreadfully.  Now, 
think  of  Bomcthing  twice  as  bad,  and  lot  that  stand  for  the  no- 

due  of  the  journey.    Mr.  P has  sent  word,  that,  if  Dr.  9 

does  not  raise  the  $28,000,  some  one  else  will. 

Tho  strongest  desire  is  expressed  for  your  return.  .  .  .  Our 
trusCeo  meeting  is  on  the  12tb  of  March.  If  we  can  have  your 
affirmative  reply  before  that  date,  the  proper  measures  can  be  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  giving  you  a  ilaiu$  in  the  college  as 
College  Chaplain,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
PrefcKsor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  something  of  that  kind.  This 
ought  to  bo ;  for  you  should  have  an  official  relation  to  the  stn- 
dcnts  as  the  basis  of  yonr  moral  one.  Oood-by,  dear  Mr.  Craig; 
and,  if  my  invocation  wore  worth  any  thing,  I  would  say,  Ood  bless 
joul  HORACE  MANN. 

AwnoCU  CoLLEOK,  April  1,  1S66. 

Mv  DRAR  Mr.  Craio,  ^-  Herewith  I  send  you  the  invitation  of 
tbe  Christian  Society  in  this  place  to  become  their  pastor.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  affords  me  to  do  it. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  call  were  such  as  you  could 
hardly  wish  modified,  wore  they  at  tho  fitU  disposal  of  ^-anily  or 
self-esteem.  After  your  name  was  introduced  at  the  meeting,  it 
was  said  that  you  had  been  elected  College  Chaplain;  and  the 
inquiry  was  made,  how  you  could  be  College  Chaplain,  and  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church  also.     Omitting  what  I  said  about  Mr. 
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Craig  as  a  man,  it  was  said  tbat  the  relation  which  I  wished  to 
see  you  fill  was  that  of  officiating  at  the  college  one-half  Uie  day  on 
Sundays,  when  the  whole  society  would  be  invited  to  attend  there ; 
and  the  other  half  of  the  day  at  the  church,  when  the  college  would 
attend  there.  Your  morning  duties  at  the  chapel  would  never 
interfere  with  any  thing  at  the  church,  and  your  evening  services 
at  the  church  would  never  interfere  with  any  thing  at  the  chapel. 
We  *  could  take  your  morning  duties  at  the  chapel  wh(  never  desi- 
rable. I  said  that  there  was  a  natural  alienation  between  the  stu- 
dents of  a  college  and  the  villagers  where  it  was  situated ;  that 
there  was  less  of  it  here  than  usually  happens ;  but  that  I  wanted 
none  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  I  wished  to  cultivate  harmony,  cor- 
diality, identity  of  spirit,  between  us ;  and  that  you  were  the  man 
to  do  it. 

Ader  the  statement  had  been  fully  made  and  understood,  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  unanimous  with  a  single  exception,  — 

Mr.  C ,  who  spoke  highly  of  you,  but  gave  as  a  reason  for  his 

vote  afterwards,  that  you  were  opposed  to  church  organization. 

So  flattering  a  call  few  men  have  ever  had  ;  and  so  fair  an  open- 
ing for  usefulness  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  ministers.  I  can  now 
see  nothing  of  a  public  or  general  nature  which  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  noble  mission  to  the  people  of  this  place,  college  and 
village  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  suffer  any  thing  of  a 
personal  or  private  nature  to  do  so.  I  know  not  what  secrets 
futurity  may  have  behind  the  curtain  ;  but  I  never  saw  so  fair  a 
prospect  for  any  man's  filling  his  worldly  stomach  with  the  honey 
of  success,  and  his  Christian  heart  with  the  rewards  of  faithful 
ministrations  in  divine  things,  as  now  opens  before  you. 

The  church  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of  May.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  allow  the  ceremony  of  dedication  to  pass  by  without 
your  presence.  Let  all  future  associations  connected  with  the  house 
be  seen  through  the  medium  of  that  beautiful  light.  Even  if  you 
must  go  back  for  any  period,  longer  or  shorter, — though  I  sincerely 
hope  not,  at  least  during  our  present  term,  —  come  and  be  pres- 
ent, be  installiHl,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  house ;  and 

*  The  faculty.    There  waa  only  one  Sunday  servioe  at  the  chapel.  —  Ed. 
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:hOD,  if  absolutely  necessary,  I  donbt  not  you  can  obtain  loavo  of 

abs<}iico.     Bat  I  vant  tbat  radiant  point  ia  the  sky  at  tbat  place, 

whero  it  will  forever  be  so  conspicuouE. 

.  .  .  Wc  are  all  well,  thanks  to  the  good  laws  of  God  which 

wo  are  trying  to  worship  him  by  obeying.     We  have  about  sixty 

new  atudcnte  this  tenn,  notwithsCaading  all  the  efibrta  of  the  au> 

godly  to  keep  them  away.  .  .  , 

I  am,  as  evor,  yours  devotedly, 

■^  '  HORACE  MANN. 

P.  S.  —  Ton  cannot  possibly  forget  where  your  home  is  when 
j-OQ  come. 

Ykllow  Spbimos,  April  SO,  18M. 
Rev.  Acstim  Craio. 

Mr  DEAR  Sib,  —  Yoa  have  apparent  reason,  at  least,  to  think 
ttie  comiiiittoo  inexcusably  tardy  in  answering  your  letter  of  the 
l^th  inst.  .  .  .  One  of  the  committee  has  been  unwell ;  and  acci- 
dent has  again  and  agtun  prevented  our  mooting  according  to 
appointment.  Ycatcrday  aflenioon  we  were  together,  and  came 
unanimously  to  tiic  following  conclusions.  .  .  .  These  are  the  three 
points  presented  to  our  consideration  by  your  letter ;  and  we  think 
that  our  propositions  correspond  with  your  oipressed  wishes. 

The  committee  strongly  desire  that  you  should  bo  prosent  at  the 
dodii'ation  of  the  house.  Its  complotion  has  boon  delayed  longer 
than  was  cspected.  It  will  now  probably  he  ready  in  two  or  three 
weeks ;  but  we  would  rather  wait  a  month,  perhi^  oven  mora, 
than  not  to  have  joa  participate  in  those  services,  which  wiU  be 
BO  interesting  to  us. 

Hoping  tbat  these  propositions  may  be  acceptable  to  you,  and 
that  an  armngemect  will  be  effectod  mutually  promotive  of  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  both  pastor  and  people, 
I  remain,  as  over,  most  truly  your  friend, 

HORACE   HANN,  for  fibe  Cbwuttf**. 

Amtiocr  Colleob,  Yellow  Sfhihos,  May  4, 1866. 
Mr  OBAB  Mb.  Coubb,  —  What  will  you  do  with  a  man  who 
repents  and  sins  ^ain,  and  repents  and  sins  again  ?     Christ's  rule 
is  to  fbrj^vo  him  seven^  times  seven  times.     And  now,  as  I  h«vi 
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not  done  this  more  than  half  seventy  times  seven,  I  have  still 
somewhat  of  a  margin  left  for  continued  offending.  My  dear  friend, 
you  must  come  and  watch  mo  a  day,  and  see  what  I  have  to  do  ; 
and  then  you  would  not  only  grant  amnesty  for  all  the  past,  but 
free  Popish  indulgences  as  to  tho  future.  But  from  all  this  how 
(an  you  infer  forgetfulness  ?  How  can  I  forget  you,  who  have  done 
my  mind  more  good  than  any  other  living  man,  —  a  hundred  times 
more  ?  I  not  only  think  of  you,  remembering  you,  but,  in  a  very 
important  and  extensive  sense,  /  atn  you.  You  are  reproduced 
in  my  views  of  life  (though  not  in  niy  views  of  death),  and  in 
that  understanding  of  the  wisdom  and  ways  of  Providence  which 
vindicates  God  to  man.  I  received  your  letter  of  April  4  two  or 
three  days  ago ;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  answer  it  instanter, 
and  dispel  any  approaching  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  I  can  ever 
lose  my  regard,  my  affection,  for  you.  But  I  thought  I  would  wait 
till  to-day ;  because  to-day,  according  to  the  old  family  Bible,  I  am 
sixty  years  old.  This  event  excites  in  my  mind  a  strangely  mingled 
feeling,  made  up  of  joy  and  pain,  to  say  nothing  of  a  readiness  or_ 
unreadiness  to  die.  I  am  too  intensely  interested  in  the  great! 
questions  of  human  progress,  of  humanity  itself,  to  be  willing  to/ 
quit  the  field  in  this  stage  of  the  conflict.  The  vital  questions  of 
pauperism,  temperance,  slavery,  peace,  and  education,  covering 
as  they  do  many  digits  of  the  orb  of  human  happiness,  I  cannot' 
relinquish,  I  cannot  leave,  without  a  feeling  of  the  description  of 
breaking  heart-strings  from  objects  which  they  have  intwined.  You 
may  tell  me  the  work  will  go  on,  and  perhaps  it  will ;  but  I  want 
it  should  go  on  in  my  day.  I  long  to  see  it.  I  want  to  help  it,  to 
expend  myself  upon  it ;  and  life  seems  bereaved  of  its  noblest 
functions  and  faculties  if  it  fails  in  this.  I  feel  for  these  causes  as 
a  fond  father  feels  for  his  children,  whom  he  dreads  to  leave  till 
they  are  out  of  moral  danger,  and  have  the  common  securities  and 
guaranties  for  future  safety  and  welfare.  But  I  cannot  stop  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  that  is  bearing  me  round  to  the  point  where 
my  participation  in  its  struggles  must  come  to  an  end.  From  all 
this,  there  is  but  one  moral  to  be  drawn,  —  to  redeem  the  time  that 
still  remains,  be  it  longer  or  shorter.  But,  oh  !  if  with  my  present 
views  I  could  be  set  back  again  to  the  age  of  twenty,  how  gladly 
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would  I  release  all  that  Divhio  Goodness,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
highest  prerogative  of  love,  can  bestow  upon  me  elsewhere ! 

Our  college  is  most  prosperous  in  all  respects  but  the  want  of 
money.  By  a  great  want  of  wisdom,  if  not  by  something  worse,  we 
were  involved  in  great  debts  at  the  very  outset;  and  the  books  and 
papers  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  our  embarrassment  was  not 
known.  Revelation  after  revelation  first  startled,  then  astonished, 
then  ovcrwholniftj  us.  As  time  revealed  deeper  and  deeper  diffi- 
culties, the  laii-^wcather  friends  of  the  institution,  one  after  another, 
dropped  off,  or  were  turned  into  antagonists  and  maligners.  Within 
the  last  three  months,  however,  a  rally  has  been  made ;  and  we  now 
have  hopes  that  the  college  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  insol- 
vency. When  I  feel  our  wants,  and  see  to  what  beneficent  uses  we 
could  appropriate  money,  it  makes  me  desire  wealth,  and  it  gives 
me  feelings  of  intenser  condemnation  for  the  manner  in  which  so 
much  wealth  is  spent.  What  untold  blessings  for  the  present  and 
the  future  could  be  secured  here  by  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ! 
and  yet  there  b  not  a  day  in  which  many  times  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  not  uselessly,  nay  injuriously,  spent  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world. 

.  .  .  We  are  politically  in  a  very  excited  condition.  The  step 
about  Kansas,  and  the  approaching  Presidential  election,  will  prob- 
ably create  a  fiercer  contest  than  any  yet  known  to  our  political  an- 
nals. In  Kansas,  the  attempt  will  be  made,  and  probably  enforced 
by  arms,  to  maintain  the  fraudulent  government  of  the  **  Border 
Kuffians."  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  resist- 
ance. Yesterday's  telegraph  informs  us  that  the  sheriff  of  the 
usurping  government  was  shot.  The  United-Stater"  army  will 
doubtless  be  called  in.  The  President  will  use  his  utmost  prerog- 
ative to  maintain  the  tyranny;  for,  should  he  omit  a  single  effort, 
his  nomination  for  re-election  would  be  lost;  and  be  is  a  man  who 
would  sacrifice  a  state  or  a  country,  a  zone  or  a  zodiac,  for  selfish- 
ness. 

What  a  ridiculous  ado  they  make  in  France  about  six  pounds  of 
baby  1     Our  births  are  of  human  liberty  or  bondage  I  .  •  . 
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Yellow  Sprikgs,  ^lay  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craio,  —  We  have  concluded  to  dedicate  the 
church  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  —  the  eighth  day  of  that 
month.  It  is  tlic  unanimous  wish  of  the  committee  that  jou  should 
preach  the  Dedication  Sermon;  and  you  are  hereby  invited  to 
do  it.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  how  could  you  write  me  so  incomplete 
a  letter  as  yours  of  the  7th  instant  ?  The  people  here  arc  all  agony 
to  know  **  whether  Mr.  Craig  accepts  the  invitation  to  settle  with 
us."  I  told  them,  that,  by  the  middle  of  this  week,  wo  should  un- 
doubtedly hear  from  you.  That  time  came,  and  your  letter,  but 
not  a  word  about  any  thing  beyond  being  present  at  the  dedication. 
That,  of  course,  would  bo  most  agreeable,  but  is  not  the  thing.  .  .  . 
The  flock  is  without  a  head.  What  wolves  will  invade  the  fold,  if 
left  in  this  condition  for  six  months,  who  can  tell  ?  .  .  . 

My  dear  friend,  let  me  exhort  you  to  do  two  things.  Come  and 
epeak  for  us  in  the  chapel,  Sunday,  June  1 ;  dedicate  the  new 
house,  and  be  installed  as  pastor'  of  the  church  here  the  next 
sabbath;  and,  having  got  released  from  what  you  call  **  home,"  let 
us  make  you  another,  and,  for  the  good  you  can  do,  a  better  home. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.     With  best  regards  from  all, 

I  am,  as  ever,  most  sincerely  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Yellow  Springs,  May  27,  1858. 

My  dear  Sumner,  —  I  have  just  returned  from  an  educational 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  — the  eastern,  not  the  western,  end  of  the 
State. 

We  are  all  not  only  shocked  at  the  outrage  committed  upon  you, 
but  we  are  wounded  in  your  wounds,  and  bleed  in  your  bleeding. 

Since  I  left  Washington,  March  4,  1853,  I  do  not  know  as  I 
have  ever  felt  a  desire  to  be  there  again  till  now.  But  I  suppose, 
if  God  meant  to  save  my  life,  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep  me 
away. 

I  have  only  seen  the  newspaper  accounts  of  your  speech.  I  long 
to  see  the  full  report.     Altogether  the  thing  has  produced  a  great 
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seosation,  —  as  great  for  good  as  Webster's  7th  of  March  speech 
for  evU.  How  the  diabolical  coosequQaccs  of  that  speech  are  de- 
veloping themselves !  How  every  year  vindicates  our  course  at 
that  time  !     Tbo  years  are  our  avengers,  and  will  continue  to  he. 

In  your  full  report,  why  will  you  not  quote  the  very  Memorial 
of  South  Carolina  to  tho  GontiDcntal  Congress,  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved ftorr  furnishing  her  quota  of  men,  because  of  her  dangeroiu 
popniilion  at  home?  .  .  . 

YoniB  most  tnily, 

HORACE  UAHN. 


AvnocB  CoLLBce,  June  IS,  1868. 

Mr  DEAR  Mb.  Fabkeb,  —  I  hear  of  you  occasionnHy  through  the 
newspapers,  when,  like  old  Thor,  you  seize  a  Norway  pine,  and 
smite  iho  wicked  therewith;  but  I  hear  from  you  in  no  other  way. 

I  will  not  intimate  that  you  have  forgotten  mo  or  oart,  because  I 
know  how  many  men's  work  you  have  to  do.  It  would  give  mo 
/real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  Working  hero,  as  it  were,  in  soli- 
code,  and  with  a.  settled  conviction  that  my  labors  and  aacrificos  irill 
not  be  appreciated  until  I  am  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  it 
would  give  mo  great  satisfaction  to  hoar  a  fnendly  voice  from  my 
old  home. 

Now  the  political  Clirist  is  crucified,  what  do  th^  Judases  who 
betrayed  him  say  for  themselves  ?  I  fear  they  have  not  even  the 
one  merit  of  their  prototype,  —  repentance. 

I  ha.c  a  strong  presentiment  that  an  excursion  up  the  Lakes 
would  be  good  for  what  little  of  mortality  ia  left  mo,  and  that  it 
would  be  far  better  if  I  could  get  some  "  glorious  fellow  "  to  go 
with  mo.  Have  you  a  curio^ty,  or  a  health-hoping  policy,  which 
would  lead  you  in  the  some  direction?  I  wrote  to  Downer  to  aak 
you ;  but  he  replies  that  ho  has  not  seen  you.  I  hope  you  feel  a 
dispontion  to  see  the  great  works  of  God  in  the  Qreat  Lakes. 
Veiy  truly,  as  over, 

□OKACE  HANK 
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Amtioch  College,  Yzllow  Spbikgb,  June  18, 18M. 

Bev.  Daniel  Austin. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  With  much  surprise  and  pleasure  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  0.  P.  T of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  five 

dollars,  placed  in  his  hands  by  you,  to  be  forwarded  to  me  to  bo 
invested  in  some  token  of  remembrance. 

To  bo  remembered  by  any  one  on  whom  we  have  conferred  obli- 
gations is  very  grateful  to  our  feelings;  but  to  bo  remembered 
without  obligation  by  a  gentleman  of  your  character  and  standing, 
seems,  indeed,  an  instance  of  the  laudari  a  viro  laudato. 

First,  Please  accept  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your  flattering  re- 
membraneo;  and, 

Second,  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  ventured  to  do  with  the 
money. 

We  have  many  poor  students  here  who  are  working  their  passage 
through  coEage  by  the  greatest  frugality,  industry,  and  effort.  The 
condition  of  seme  of  them,  manfully  struggling  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, makes  strong  appeals  to  my  sympathy ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  considerable  amount,  every  year,  for  the  relief 
and  reward  of  such  noble  exertions.  We  are  now  about  closuijr 
the  year,  and  my  means  for  this  purpose  were  really  exhausted. 

The  day  I  received  your  letter,  a  young  man  came  to  me,  saying 
he  had  found  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  and  must  absolutely  leave. 
Five  dollars  would  carry  him  through  this  term ;  but  five  dollars 
were  as  impossible  to  him  as  world-making.  I  ventured  to  give  hira 
your  five  dollars.  I  thought  it  would  give  us  both  more  pleai:ure 
than  to  put  it  in  any  book  or  other  token  or  memorial.  I  tboaght 
it  would  sanctify  it.  K  you  do  not  approve,  I  will  still  do  as 
proposed. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  you  knew  more  of  our  institution 
hero,  and  of  our  plans.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here.  In  all  this  Great  West,  ours  is  the  only  institution,  of 
a  first-class  character,  which  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the 
influence  of  the  old-school  theology ;  and  though  the  mass  of  the 
people  here  are  more  liberal-minded  and  free-thoughted,  more  open 
and  receptive  and  less  cast-irony,  than  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  East,  yet  the  ministers  are  more  narrow  and  bigoted.     Our  ool- 
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lege,  therefore,  is  really  like  breaking  a  hole  in  the  Chinese  Wall. 
It  lets  in  the  light  of  religious  civilization  where  it  never  shone 
before.  Think  of  this  great  State,  with  more  than  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  only  one  Unitarian  society !  The  Christians,  how- 
ever, are  the  best  medium  through  which  to  introduce  a  more  liber- 
al Christianity. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  in  great  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANM. 

BoSTOK,  June  27,  1866. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  IVIann,  —  Don't  think  that  your  labors  are  ob- 
scure, or  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  this  generation,  or  for  many  that 
are  to  como.  Your  works  are  written  all  over  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten.  I  know 
how  arduous  your  position  h ;  also  how  unpleasant  much  of  the 
work  must  be.  I  fancy  you  now  and  then  feel  a  little  limging  after 
the  well-cultivated  men  and  women  whom  you  left  lichind  at  the 
East,  and  find  none  to  supply  in  Ohio.  But  tlie  fresh  presence  of 
young  people  is  a  compensation. 

What  a  state  of  things  wo  have  now  in  politics !  — the  beg^ning 
of  the  end.  I  take  it  we  can  elect  Fremout :  if  so,  the  battle  is 
fought,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  contest  is  over.  If  Buchanan  is 
chosen,  see  what  follows !  Tlic  piinciplos  of  the  administration  will 
be  the  same  as  now ;  the  measures  the  same ;  the  mode  of  applying 
the  principles  and  executing  the  measures  will  be  slightly  altered, — 
no  more.  It  is  plain  that  another  such  administration  would  ruin 
the  country  for  men  like  those  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.  I  don't 
think  the  people  will  see  themselves  conquered  by  three  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  slaveholders,  headed  by  an  old  bachelor.  If  Bu- 
ch^IIan  is  elected,  I  don't  believe  the  Union  holds  out  three  years. 
I  shall  go  for  dissoliUian. 

1  wish  I  could  go  to  the  Lakes  with  you.  But  a  family  of  inti- 
mate friends  will  sail  for  Europe  the  25th  of  August,  to  be  absent 
for  three  years.  I  want  to  see  them  all  I  can  this  summer:  so  we 
shall  all  go  to  Newton  Comer,  and  live  near  by;  else  I  should 
do  up  my  "  unpretending  luggage,"  and  be  off  to  Lake  Superior 
with  you. 
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I  sent  you  a  little  sermon  for  the  Sunday  after  Mr.  Brooks 
struck  Sumner ;  and  have  another  pamphlet  in  press,  containing  two 
speeches  made  at  New  York  a  month  ago ;  which  please  accept. 

On  the  6th  July,  I  shall  preach  on  The  Prospect  with  Us,  and 
perhaps  print.  July  8  I  go  to  New- York  Central  University,  at 
Macjrawville,  somewhere  in  New  York,  and  deliver  an  address  on 
Tlie  Function  of  the  Scholar  in  a  Democracy. 

I  wish  I  was  where  I  could  see  you  often,  but  am  glad  to  know 

that  you  are  well.     So  are  we  all.     With  best  regards  from  all  to 

aU,  believe  me  Yours  ever  truly, 

THEODORE  PABKEB. 

Yellow  Springs,  July  8,  1866. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Craig,  —  I  received  yours  of  June  23  a  week 
ago,  and  have  been  most  anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  from  your 
fiocicty.  To-day  it  has  come,  and  is,  as  doubtless  you  both  know 
and  knew,  in  the  negative  ! 

Is  this  irreversible  ?  K  so,  my  first  impulse  is  to  resign  at  onoo, 
and  leave.  I  know  the  consequences  :  not  that  my  withdrawing 
would  be  of  any  account ;  but,  ^f  I  should  go,  Mr.  Pennell  and 

R ,  of  course,  wcuH  aot  remain  a  day.    This  would  be  fatal  to 

the  concern. 

I  should  regard  this  result  more  than  I  can  express.  I  think  I 
can  sacrifice  my  own  ease  and  emolument  for  the  sake  of  success  in 
accomplishing  the  great  enterprise  for  which  I  came  out  here ;  but 
if  no  one  else  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  college, 

and  if  we  are  to  have  Mr. as  pastor  of  the  church,  or  any  one 

like  him,  then  I  feel  as  though  the  success  of  the  college  itself,  at 
least  under  my  administration,  is  jeoparded,  and  the  only  motive 
which  I  have  for  staying  here  is  gone.  You  supplied  all  condidvns. 
Your  refusal  to  come  leaves  all  conditions  unsupplied.  I  write  in 
haste  and  sadness,  l}ut  am,  as  ever,       Truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

P.  S.  — If  the  refusal  of  the  society  is  peremptory,  is  it  peremp- 
tory after  six  months  from  the  time  you  notify  ?  I  shall  await  with 
great  anziety  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
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Yellow  Spbuhm,  Ja'.y  G,  leu. 

To  Mks.  IIann,  in  Boston.  —  It  k  Wednesd&y,  and  abeod; 
jour  going  seems  like  BOme  faroff  event  away  in  the  dim  distance. 
Should  the  boys  come  back  full  grown  into  manhood,  and  you  gray, 
totteriag,  and  decrepit,  it  vould  hardly  seem  longer.  It  seems  long 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning;  only  I  seem 
b)  do  nothing,  and  this  makes  it  like  a  blank. 

wrolo  mo  about  a  Mr.  Mathematical  H ,  or  an  H of 

mathematics ;  saying  it  was  rumored  tbat  our  mathematical  Magnus 
did  not  give  satisfiiction,  and  propoang  tJiis  German  in  his  place. 
What  a  howl  there  would  be  tim>ugh  all  Zion  if  the  glimmering  of 
a  suggestion  were  made  that  he  were  not  prineept  inter  malhetpo- 
lieoi,  and  that  his  place  should  be  suppUed  by  one  of  the  world's 
people  !  .  .  .  One  man  "  driven  into  exile,"  one  woman  "  forbidden 
the  use  of  fire  and  water,"  another  "  discharged,"  another  "  abased 
and  sent  off; "  and  now  the  mathematioal  pyramid,  the  very  Cheops 
of  the  cause,  to  be  supplanted  by  that  German-sounding  name,  prob- 
ably, doubtless,  undoubtedly,  certainly,  the  very  incarnate  of  Ger- 
man rationalism,  neology,  atheism  I  —  ay,  worse  than  atheism  ;  fb: 
who  Vnows  but  he  is  an  unbeliever  in  the  Devil  7  Consider  thv 
rest  of  the  sheet  filled  with  exclamation-pomts.  I  do  not  dare 
t«  sign  my  name  to  this  sheet,  though  it  mentions  treason  only  to 
rebuke  it. 

Macehtaw,  Mich.,  Aug.  T,  ]85«. 

My  DEiA  Mb.  Cbaiq, — Yours  of  July  20  has  been  forwarded 
to  mo  at  this  place,  whither  I  have  come  la  search  of  ^e  fugitive, 
health ;  at  least,  to  escape  from  the  debilitations  of  our  summer 
heate.  I  wish  you  were  here.  It  is  a  fortnight  to-day  unce  we 
arrived ;  and  such  paradisiacal  weather  as  we  have  had  I  just  warm 
enough  not  to  be  cold,  and  just  cold  enough  not  to  be  warm.  Only 
one  thing  is  waning  to  me,  and  I  should  thrive  like  a  green  bay- 
tree  ;  and  that  is  the  home  diet. 

Lust  night  we  had  some  oomm6tion  among  the  elements ;  and  to- 
day it  is  cloudy,  and  a  fire  is  comfortable.  But  a  few  whi&  of 
this  air  woukl  make  your  lungs  give  a  hy^enio  laugh.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  thus  an  any  symptoms  in  your  thiwt  or  elsewhere  ^hli^ 
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give  you  present  discomfort  or  forebodings.  I  am  a^:^d  of  tbat 
Eastern  climate  for  your  lungs.  I  do  not  believe  tbat  ^  will  ever 
agree  witb  you.  It  requires  a  Boreas  to  blow  it,  and  none  but  a 
Boreas  can  breatbe  it.  Tou  are  an  exotic  in  it;  and  even  hot- 
bouscs  will  not  save  you,  I  fear.  .  .  . 

My  dear  friend,  you  must  answer  me  one  question ;  for  it  will  bo 
an  element  in  coming  to  conclusions  tbat  now  impend.  It  is  no 
other  than  the  question  I  put  you  before  :  Suppose  tbe  six  montbs 
during  which  you  feel  yourself  bound  to  the  Blooming-Grove 
Society  to  be  at  an  end,  would  you,  or  would  you  not,  come  to  Yel- 
low Springs  ?  That  is  the  question.  Why  should  you  not  answer 
it  ?  It  is  an  important  element  at  least,  if  not  a  decisive  one,  in 
regard  to  ulterior  things.  I  came  here  with  great  hopes,  ready  to 
put  forth  my  best  efforts,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifces  probably 
resulting  in  success.  If  I  am  to  fail,  I  have  already  sacrificed  too 
much ;  and  the  sooner  I  stop,  the  more  strength  I  shall  have  for 
something  else.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by  the  time  I  get  home, 
which  I  hope  will  be  about  the  20th  inst. 

Yours  lovingly, 

^"^  HORACE   &IANN. 

Mr.  Manii's  visit  to  Mackinaw,  owing  to  bad  living 
and  much  depression  of  spirits  while  absent  from  his 
family,  and  with  the  care  of  an  invalid  relative  instead 
of  cheerful  companions,  was  not  productive  of  as  much 
benefit  as  he  had  hoped ;  and  an  unfortunate  fall  just 
after  his  return,  which  produced  violent  effects  at  the 
moment,  and  whose  consequences  reduced  him  for  a  time 
in  flesh  and  strength  before  his  family  could  reach  him 
from  a  visit  to  the  East,  cancelled  what  little  benefit 
remained  from  the  cooler  atmosphere,  and  absence  from 
painful  scenes.  He  entered  upon  the  great  labors  of  the 
next  college-year  weary  and  unrefreshed,  and  with  added 
duties  which  did  not  legitimately  belong  to  his  office 
president. 
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AMTtooH  CoLLtai,  Ykllow  SFBDias,  Aug.  3G,  leeo. 
Ret.  D.  Austin. 

My  dkar  Sir,  —  Your  Utter,  full  of  kmd  exprcBsioDs,  of  vhich 
I  desiro  to  bo  worthy,  rather  than  flatter  mygelf  that  I  am  bo,  is 
just  rccuived.  Amoag  lifis's  draughts  of  vinegar,  it  is  veiy  pleasant 
now  and  then  to  get  a  eip  of  honey. 

I  believod  you  wonid  ratify  the  use  I  made  of  your  kind  remem- 
braucer,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  yon  do  so.  I  assure  yon  it  is 
traosmuted  into  better  material  than  any  other  thing  I  could  have 
changed  it  for.  I  think  I  could  make  a  glorious  financiering  boel- 
neas  of  it,  could  I  be  allowed,  by  a  divine  alchemy,  to  transmute 
into  knowledge  that  gold  which  is  now  worse  than  loNt  in  pamper- 
ing vanity  and  pride,  Lud  thus  change  that  knowledge  into  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

Our  college  is  founded  on  scholarfibipfi,  —  a  very  common  method 
at  the  West,  but  not  a  very  sound  one ;  at  least,  without  some  addi- 
tional support.  Each  owner  of  a  scholarship  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  elcctipg  the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  keep  one  pupil 
at  college  free  from  tuition-charges.  This  may  answer  where  the 
numlwr  of  scholarships  sold  is  very  large,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  represented  by  pupils ;  for  then  we  should  have  the  ioconic 
of  the  several  unrepresented  scholarships  to  support  the  one  pupil 
who  cliuma  tuition  under  one.  But  if  the  number  of  sehohmhips 
sold  is  Email,  and  the  institution  is  popular,  then  most  of  the  scbul- 
arahips  will  be  represented.  Whence,  in  that  ease,  is  the  fiind  <u 
support  the  institution  to  be  derived?  It  is  obvious,  that,  unless  it 
can  have  some  oudowment  to  repair  to,  it  must  feil. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  give  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars  annually  for  five  years  to  students  at  once  deserving 
and  indigent.  But,  my  dear  sir,  will  yon  pardon  me  for  making  a 
suggestion  or  two  here  ?  We  have  many  students  who  are  poor; 
and  I  suppose  I  have  given  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
since  I  have  been  here,  to  aid  this  class.  But  I  invariably  do  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  one  but  the  redpient  knows,  and  some- 
timea  not  he  or  she,  where  it  comes  from. 

We  have  nolluiig,  in  our  whole  institution,  of  the  nature  of  prizes, 
honors,  ports,  medals,  or  any  apperstns  or  artificial  system  of  meaiu 
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without  exccptioD,  they  are  all  under  the  control  of  men  who  hold 
aB  truth  something  which  they  have  prejudged  to  he  true.  I  dc  not 
believe,  that,  in  all  <he  West,  there  is  such  a  Sunday-school  class  as 
I  teach  here.  We  believe  the  elements  of  truth  are  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  Grospels,  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  mean  to  find 
them  there. 

This  freedom  from  proselytism  our  college  recognizes  and  avows  ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  always  bo  able  to  live  up  to  its  doctrines.  But 
how  frail  is  human  nature  !  how  weak  to  execute  the  good  resolu* 
tions  it  had  strength  enough  only  to  form !  With  all  my  love  for 
Antioch  College,  —  and  its  prosperity  is  now  the  ambition  of  my 
life,  —  I  would  not  give  it  any  very  large  donation,  one  after  the 
Lawrence  standard  of  magnitude,  absolutely  and  outright.  I 
would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  ^  trustee,  to  be  given  to 
the  college  if  it  held  on  to  its  avowals  of  non-sectarian,  non-prose- 
lyting admiuLstration. 

One  thing  we  want  now  and  severely,  —  an  exercising  hall  or 
gymnasium,  especially  for  our  young  ladies.  Wc  pay  far  more 
attention  to  physical  education  than  any  other  iii^titution  (except 
military  ones)  that  I  know  of  in  the  world.  Oh,  if  some  good  man 
—  so  much  the  better  if  it  were  a  good  woman  —  would  give  me 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars !  I  know  it  would  make  the  bones 
in  their  own  graves  rest  easier,  and  sleep  a  serener  sleep,  could  they 
but  feel  how  much  health  and  happiness,  how  much  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  power,  such  a  structure  would  create.  But 
pardon  me,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  running  on  unconsciously  and  un- 
endingly. Your  kind  letter,  amid  my  many  cares  and  labors  and 
trials,  has  opened  my  heart  and  loosed  my  tongue.  You  sec  this 
letter,  from  its  very  nature,  is  private ;  but  I  am  hereafter  publicly 

your  friend, 

•^  HORACE  MANN. 

Tkllow  Springs,  Sept.  0, 1856. 

My  very  dear  Sumner,  —  I  have  to-day  the  great  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you  under  your  own  hand.  May  God  surround 
you  with  healing  influences,  and  bless  them !  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  you  how  much  we  have  felt  for  you,  —  sorrow,  admiration,  hope. 
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affection,  for  you ;  grief,  indignation,  contempt,  abhorrence,  for  the 
malefactor.  Mrs.  Mann  read  one  account  of  the  outrage,  and  could 
never  read  another.  She  said  she  felt  the  concussion  of  the  blows 
all  through  her  brain.  I  have  not  written  you,  because  I  felt  that 
keeping  myself  away  from  all  claim  to  your  time  or  attention  was 
the  greatest  kindness  I  could  do  to  you.  I  am  glad  to  be  restored 
tc  the  privilege  of  writing  to  you  again. 

Now  comes  your  danger,  —  the  danger  of  getting  well  too  fast, 
—  of  not  patieutly  awaiting  the  slow  recuperative  processes  of 
Nature.  Your  brain  must  all  be  made  over  again.  It  took  nine 
months  to  m-dke  it  the  first  time ;  and  then  it  was  not  worth  much 
until  it  had  been  some  years  in  ripening  and  maturing.  Do  not, 
then,  I  bepi^ech  you,  think  that  it  can  be  made  all  over  again  and 
set  to  work  in  a  hurry.  Festina  lente.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  cause  in  Massachusetts  needs  your  efforts.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
battle-ground,  the  Flanders  between  North  and  South.  I  wish  you 
could  stand  on  one  of  the  j>eaks  of  the  Allcghanies,  and  make  your 
voice  heard  fit)m  the  Ohio  to  the  Delaware. 

0  Sumner,  how  good  it  feels  to  hear  the  tramp  of  this  army  of 
freemen  !  F.very  now  battalion,  as  it  comes  into  line,  every  shout 
of  its  aroused  and  clieoring  columns,  heals  a  wound  which  the  atroci- 
ties of  1850  inflicted  upon  my  soul.  Sweet  is  the  anodyne  after 
such  torture  ! 

When  the  healing  influences  of  time  have  given  you  permission 
to  buckle  on  your  armor  again,  then  do  it ;  but  do  not  anticipate 
your  hour.     Seek  the  noblest  revenge,  which  is  strength. 

My  work  is  different  fix)m  yours ;  but,  in  some  humble  way,  it 
conduces  to  the  same  end.  Principles  are  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
this  field  of  time.  The  order  of  Nature,  which  is  God's  providence, 
will  mature  the  fruit.  I  foel  as  if  I  were  never  doing  more  of  this 
work  than  now. 

.  .  .  Come  and  stay  with  us  a  month.  We  will  nurse  you  like 
a  baby,  on  pap ;  or  feed  you  like  a  hero,  on  lion. 

With  best  regards  from  Mrs.  Mann,  I  am  yours  ever, 

HOBACE  MANN. 
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AvnocH  College,  Sept.  29, 1866. 

Rev.  D.  Austin. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  of  the  17di  instant  I  roceived  on 
Saturday  last.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon  for  it.  In  the  midst 
of  the  obstacles  which  I  have  to  encounter  here,  I  may  be  supposed 
to  need  the  encouraging  words  of  friends  as  much  as  the  most  indi- 
gent student  needs  the  '*  material  aid;"  one  instalment  of  which 
your  letter  contained,  and  others  promised.  I  hope  you  will  give 
ine  credit  for  being  wise  enough  not  to  consider  any  thing  *'  small '' 
which  can  do  good.  I  have  undoubting  confidence  in  your  wise 
opportionment  of  your  means,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that 
what  you  may  scatter  here  will  be  sown  on  good  ground. 

You  intimate  an  intention  of  remembering  the  college  by  bequest, 
provided  it  shall  continue  to  be  administered  **  without  ism$  (espe- 
cially sectarianism,  I  trust)  and  without  prizes ; "  and  you  ask  me 
to  name  a  person  or  persons  to  be  invested  with  power  to  decide  the 
question,  whether,  at  the  time  the  bequest  may  fall  due,  the  college 
is  entitled  to  receive  it.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  wise  provi- 
sion. In  the  illiberality  of  sects,  and  in  the  partisan  contests  for 
superiority,  na  sect  is  beyond  the  need  of  such  salutary  restraints. 
It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  also  to  learn  that  we  agree  in  opinion 
respecting  the  immoral  tendency  of  prizes,  honors,  &c.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  stimulants  are  the  best,  even  for  making  philoso- 
phers :  I  am  sure  they  are  not  for  making  Christians. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  you  the  names  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  of  New  York,  as 
suitable  persons  to  determine  whether  this  institution  is  faithful  or 
faithless  to  its  avowals. 

I  fear  I  may  have  said  too  much  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  gym- 
nasium. I  am  so  anxious  to  obtain  one,  that  I  may  be  tempted  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  means.  If  I  have 
done  so  in  this  case,  the  motive  must  make  what  atonement  it  can 
for  the  act.  I  thank  you  for  the  generous  and  confiding  tone  of 
your  letter.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that  your  confidence 
has  not  been  misplaced. 

With  best  regards,  I  remain  very  truly  yours,  &c., 

HOBACE  MANN 
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Yellow  Spsings,  Oct.  20, 18ML 

My  dbar  Mb.  Craio,  —  Your  haying  been  here,  and  being  gone, 
and  beiag  gjing  to  be  gone,  seem  to  me  like  a  sad  and  doleful 
dream.  Then  comes  the  consciousness  that  it  is  not  a  dream,  bnt  a 
reality.  .  .  .  Mr.  Doherty  got  the  Christian  Church  together  on 
Sunday  a  week  ago,  and  told  them,  that,  if  they  would  raise  four 
hundred  dollars,  he  would  see  the  pulpit  supplied  for  a  year.  Nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  were  promptly  raised ;  and  so  he  stands  respon* 
sible  for  the  facit  per  alium  aut  facit  per  se  for  the  next  twelre- 
month. 

We  have  a  large  entering  class,  but  not  so  many  young  ladies 
in  proportion  as  heretofore ;  doubtless  owing  to  the  repellent  power 
of  the  infernal  Nichols.*  Mr.  Pennell  starts  for  St.  Louis  to- 
morrow :  80  you  hear  another  sound  of  disintegration.  .  .  . 

Your  admirers  here  have  been  to  me  several  times  to  know  what 
they  should  do  with  that  money.  One  of  the  committee  introduced 
the  subject  to  me  again  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter.  I  said 
I  thought  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  you  to  have  it  expended 
for  some  permanent  object  of  ornament  or  utility,  to  be  attached  to 
the  college  as  a  remembrance  of  you ;  and  I  mentioned  a  chandelier. 
How  emblematic  of  you  would  a  great  lighted  chandelier  be  !  Shall 
the  money  be  so  expended  ?  If  Mrs.  Mann  were  here,  she  would 
send  her  regards  along  with  mine.     As  she  is  not,  I  send  double. 

HORACE  MANN. 

TsLLOW  Sprimob,  Dec.  10, 1856. 

My  dear  Downeb,  — ...  We  closed  our  fall  term  yesterday. 
We  have  had  a  prosperous  term.  We  are  getting  more  and  more 
of  an  cFprit  de  corps  of  the  right  sort  among  our  young  people. 
High  boj>es  and  high  aims  are,  I  think,  gradually  supplanting  low 
ones.  I  can  never  get  the  institution,  I  suppose,  fully  up  to  my 
idftal ;  but  I  can  say  it  is  advancing  towards  it. 

With  kindest  regards  from  all  to  all,  I  remain  yours  as  ever, 

H.  MANN. 
*  v>  OoYe  Nichols,  who  establlBhed  himself  for  a  time  in  the  neighborhood. 
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AxnocR  GoLLSGB,  Tbllow  S?Rnro8,  Dec.  10, 186ft. 
To  Rev.  Citrus  Pikrcb. 

My  deak  Mr.  Pierce,  —  Were  I  to  sit  down  to  write  you  all 
I  want  to  say,  I  must  secure  much  time  and  much  paper.  But  be 
assured  I  think  of  you  often,  and  always  with  affection.  My 
unbroken  round  of  engagements,  however,  forces  me  to  commit  the 
almost  impious  act  of  sacrificing  the  demands  of  friendship.  I  de- 
sire exceedingly  to  see  you,  and  have  that  opportunity  to  pour  out 
and  to  take  in  which  a  personal  interview  alone  can  give. 

I  hear  you  have  discontinued  your  relations  to  the  school  at 
West  Newton.  I  am  glad  of  it.  If  any  person  ought  to  stand  on 
the  **  Emeritus  "  roll,  it  is  Cyrus  Pierce.  Now  you  are  floating, 
why  cannot  you  suffer  the  gales  of  affection  to  blow  you  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  hitherward  ?  I  think  we  are  doing  something  of  a  work 
here  :  it  cannot  in  all  respects  come  up  to  your  high  standard ; 
but,  compared  with  the  standard  that  has  existed  here  hitherto,  it  is 
respectable.  I  have  few  things  to  look  back  upon  with  compla- 
cency during  my  past  life ;  but  I  do  really  think  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  hope  for  good  from  my  present  labors  as  from  any  in 
which  I  was  ever  engaged.  I  have  a  difficult  navigation,  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  first  few  years  of  my  Secretarjrship.  Whether  I  shall 
have  such  help  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storm,  remains  to  be 
seen ;  but,  if  that  can  be  the  case,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  a 
glorious  voyage  awaits  the  craft,  and  that  she  will  scatter  rich 
freight  upon  a  thousand  shores  long  after  the  stone  has  been 
fastened  to  my  feet,  and  I  have  been  thrown  overboard.  But  there 
is  one  gloomy  idea  that  haunts  my  mind,  and  it  is  one  which  can 
find  no  remedy  or  hope.  I  feel  every  day  more  and  more  keenly 
that  I  must  soon  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  while  at  the  same 
time  my  zeal  grows  and  glows  to  continue  the  contest  with  evil.  1 
love  the  good  causes  more  than  ever ;  more  than  ever  I  want  to 
fight  for  them  :  and  the  most  painful  idea  connected  with  death  is 
that  I  must  be  at  most  a  lookeivon,  and  cannot  be  a  participator. 
How  do  you  feel  ?  Are  you  willing  to  retire  ?  Are  you  patient 
under  the  long  delays  of  Providence?  Some  one  says,  "God  is 
never  in  a  hurry."  Well,  if  with  him  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  he  can  afford  to  wait.     But  we  —  how  can  we  be  expected  to 
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wait  ?  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  strugglo  with  destiny.  It  aeenm  to 
me  just  as  vaia  to  struggle  against  this  vehement  desire  to  see  the 
contest  out. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  left  us,  —  a  great  loss  to  us.     He  has  gone 
into  the  high  school  at  St.  Louis  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year ! 
**  The  world  does  move,  though."     I  went  out  there  last  spring  to 
attend  a  State  Educational  Convention,  and  form  a  State  Teachers' 
Assuciation.     I  found  the  city  teachers,  who  are  mostly  Eastern 
men,  all  alive  on  the  subject.     They  were  like  dry  fuel,  fitly  laid, 
and  only  needing  a  breath  to  kindle  them.     It  was  my  good  luck 
to  be  that  breath,  and  they  are  now  shining  brilliantly.     The  city 
have  not  only  voted  this  $2,500  for  the  principal  of  their  high 
school,  but  the  same  sum  for  the  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  Normal 
school ;  and  they  gave  mo  carte  blanche  to  •  appoint  both.     Whom 
can  I  find  for  the  Normal  school  ? 

I  am  writing  to  Mr. probably  for  the  last  time.     Since  his 

prosperity,  he  has  changed  his  whole  manner  and  relationship  to  me. 
I  exerted  myself  as  a  brother  to  help  him  up.  Up\  he  forgets  me. 
So  goes  the  world,  —  at  least  many  persons  in  it.  Qod  help  us  to 
make  the  world  better ! 

With  best  love  from  Mrs.  Mann  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Pierce 

and  the  Nestor  of  schoolmasters, 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

HORACE  MANK. 

Yellow  Sphings,  Sept  6,  1866. 

My  dear  Mk.  CiiAiQ,  —  I  have  received  your  late  letter  ex- 
tinguishing all  my  hopes.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  able  to 
justify  to  your  own  coiiHcicnce  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have 
come.  It  woul<l,  indeed,  be  most  lamentable,  if,  to  the  indescriba- 
ble evils  consequent  u|>on  your  decision,  that  of  any  conscious 
interference  of  choice  with  duty  were  added. 

I  will  now  say  in  strictest  confidence  to  you  what  I  have  never 
said  to  any  living  being  before,  not  even  to  my  wife, — that  the 
probability  of  my  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  in  my  present 
position  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Pennell  is  about  to  leave  us ;  and  there  goes  one  of  the 
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corner-stones  of  the  college.  He  rzsiv,'  here  from  a  saliry  of 
$1,300,  with  an  assurance  that  it  should  suon  be  raised  to  $1,500. 
He  afterwards  had  an  offer  of  $1,600,  which  he  refused.  Last 
spring  he  had  an  offer  of  $2,000 ;  which  also,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  here  and  for  my  sake,  he  declined.  And  now  he  yields  to 
an  offer  of  $2,500  from  St.  Louis.  Things  w?rc  assuming  such  a 
desperate  aspect  here,  that  I  did  not  think  lie  ought  to  hazard  the 
means  of  supporting  his  family  longer,  cither  for  his  personal  friend 
ship  for  me,  or  for  the  sake  of  our  doubtful  enterprise  here. 

The  trustees  have    just  closed   their  annual  meeting.      Mr 

Zaehos  is  turned  out ;  Mr.  B put  in  his  place,  —  one  of  the 

best  men  we  could  have  ^ving  place  to  —  another.  Clandestine 
measures  had  been  most  extensively  and  thoroughly  taken  to  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  the  trustees  against  Mr.  Zaehos ;  and  they  came 
with  a  resolution  which  no  arguments  or  expostulations  that  I,  or 
those  of  us  who  were  on  the  ground,  could  overcome.  They  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  objectionable  man  than  their  appointee. 
It  would  have  the  appearance  of  rashness,  and  perhaps  of  passion, 
had  I  resigned  at  once ;  and  I  shall  do  nothing  which  will  tend 
to  prejudice  the  institution  after  I  leave  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  a  chance  that  our  debts  will  all 
be  paid  by  the  first  of  next  January.  [This  hope  proved  fhlla- 
cious.  —  Ed.]  .  .  . 

Prospects  before  us,  or  rather  before  me,  lower  as  with  ven- 
geance. I  know  not  what  will  come ;  but  one  filing  I  uiean,  at  all 
events,  to  do,  —  to  keep  a  conscience  void  uf  cdl'uce  towards  Grod 

and  man.  Your  always  friend, 

HORACK  MANN. 

TsLLOW  Sprdios.  Jan.  24,  1857. 

]My  dear  Sumner,  —  I  read  with  avidity  every  thing  I  see 
about  you  ;  but,  while  all  that  pertains  to  your  enduring  interests 
exceeds  what  even  a  sanguine  friendship  would  dare  to  hope,  I 
grieve  that  your  health  and  physical  resources  remain  as  they  are. 
You  must  be  careful.  Should  Boreas  get  into  a  shepherd's  pipe, 
would  he  not  rend  it  into  a  thousand  splinters  ?  Heal  your  body, 
and  your  soul  will  do  well  enough.  •  •  • 
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When  you  have  time  aiti  strength,  do  write  to  me  ;  and 
while  believe  me,  as  ever, 

Most  truly  yours,  HORACE  MANN. 

Arwai^  6y  I86r. 

Mr  DEAK,  EVT}\  DEAR  Mb.  Craio,  —  YouT  letter  fix>in  Cairo 
reached  us  the  day  our  tenn  opened.  Since  then,  the  number  and 
charariter  of  my  duties  in  launching  our  craft  for  another  term 
have  crowded  me  half  way  to  insanity.  But  to-day  we  are  under 
sail,  and  all  posts  are  manned  or  womaned.  .  .  . 

I  should  have  written  you  on  some  points;  but  Mrs.  Mann 
has  said  them  better  than  I  could.  Ponder  them,  —  for  Antioch's 
sake,  for  humanity's  sake,  for  (Jod*s  sake,  ponder  them.  The 
bird's  wing  was  not  made  for  the  air,  nor  our  eye  for  the  light,  any 
more  than  you  for  Antioch  College.  Why  will  you  keep  things 
apart  that  wore  made  for  each  other  ? 

If  I  could  feel  that  you  would  be  my  successor  here,  I  should  bo 
ready  at  any  time  to  say  with  old  Simeon,  **  Now,  Iiord,  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

May  God  bless  and  let  me  direct  you  I     Is  that  wicked  ? 

As  ever,  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Yellow  Springs,  July  8,  1857. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Craig,  —  A  new  crisis  has  come  to  our  affiurs. 

First,  however,  let  me  er.y  that  wo  have  had  a  glorioi .?  ( *om- 
mencement.*  Governor  Chase  was  here,  pnd  he  says  it  surpassed 
any  thing  he  ever  saw  in  Ohio.  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  was  here  from 
Boston ;  and  ho  says,  that,  in  all  the  particulars  that  affect  a  moral 
and  accountable  being,  they  never  have  had  any  thing  to  compare 
with  it  at  the  East. 

.  .  .  The  Board  has  met,  and  elected  a  new  Board.  Antioch 
College  has  **  failed.'*  All  its  property  is  assigned  for  the  payment 
of  its  debts.  The  whole  scholarship  system  will  be  abolished.  All 
the  professors,  including  your  humble  servant,  were  decapitated  by 

*  The  Commencement  of  the  first  cImb  that  was  graduated  fh>m  the  eolkfs. 
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the  old  Boari.  The  new  one,  however,  did  replace  the  president'i 
head  before  tlio  flesh  and  nerves  had  become  wholly  cold  and  life- 
less; so  that,  with  care,  they  may  stick  together  once  more. 

A  new  faculty  is  to  be  formed.  Doherty  and  Allen  are  very 
sure  not  to  be  re-appointed ;  and  this  will  leave  the  cabinet  a  umi 
in  sentiment  and  purpose. 

Always  much,  but  now  more  than  ever,  must  the  Rev.  Aus^ 
Craig  come  to  the  rescue.  His  services  are  indispensable,  —  first, 
ns  chaplain,  to  preach  half  the  day  on  Sunday,  having  no  conneo- 
tion  with  the  village  but  that  of  cordiality  and  reciprocity  of  good 
works ;  and  second,  that  of  teaching,  more  or  less  as  health  may 
permit. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  a  chance  for  a  college  such  as 
was  never  known  before.  In  my  *'  Baccalaureate,"  on  Wednesday, 
I  laid  down  the  great  doctrine,  that  the  power  of  knowledge  ought 
never  to  be  added  to  the  power  of  vice ;  that,  up  to  the  time  of  en- 
tering a  college-class,  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned  should  be 
educated ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  so.  But,  afler  that,  none  but 
the  virtuous,  the  earnest,  those  who  ^ve  confident  promise  of 
righteousness  or  right-doing,  should  be  invested  with  the  preroga- 
tives and  enchantments  of  knowledge. 

Now,  my  dear  fi-iend,  J.  feci  Grgd-ogthorized  to  say  you  must 
come  and  work  with  us,  and,  when  my  mantle  falls  off,  take  it  upon 
your  shoulders.  I  see  no  alternative  but  this.  Blooming  Ghx)ve, 
compared  with  this,  is  but  the  tiniest  islet  to  the  Western  conti- 
nent. .  .  • 

Yours  in  the  Lord  and  Antioch, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Ybllow  Spbihos,  June  7,  1867. 

Mt  DRiii  Mr.  Craig,  —  The  vi^on  forever  flits  before  my  mind, 
that,  if  I  am  to  be  at  Antioch  College,  you  are  to  be  here  too.  It 
cannot  be  belfi^hness.  It  is  genuine  heart-btiiief  that  nowhere  else 
can  you  do  so  much  good  as  here  .  .  .  Now  bo  a  good  boy !  Don't 
be  over-modest.  Trust  in  God  some,  in  Austin  Craig  also,  and 
listen  to  this  request,  and  make  it  prophecy  now,  and  history  here- 
after. Yours  as  ever,  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 
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which  stirs  up  lu  the  bosoms  of  the  members  of  our  £unilj  the  un- 
holy fires  of  emulation. 

I  hold  and  always  have  held  it  to  be  unchristian  to  place  two 
children  or  youth  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  that,  if  one  wins, 
the  other  must  lose.  So  placed,  what  scholars  gain  in  intellect, 
yea,  and  a  thousand  times  more,  they  lose  in  virtue.  We  relj  on 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  its  pos- 
session confers ;  and  we  find  that  enough.  I  have  occasion  to  use 
the  curb  quite  as  often  as  the  spur. 

Now,  what  could  be  done  with  our  whole  system,  should  your 
idea  of  a  bonus y  or  of  any  competition,  be  adopted  ?  Fifty  dollars 
too,  which  would  pay  the  whole  tuition  of  only  four  students, 
might,  if  dlstrilmted  in  sums  of  five  or  ten  dollars  according  to 
cirdumstanees,  help  more.  Put  enough  of  the  vitalizing  oxygen 
into  the  lungs  of  each  swimmer  to  buoy  him  up,  and  let  him  swim 
the  rest.  Let  me,  then,  suggest  that  you  put  your  fifty  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  some  member  of  our  faculty,  or  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees,  many  of  whom  would  hardly  be  less  judicious  than  your- 
self;  and  let  it  be  distributed,  according  to  exigencies  as  they  arise, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  but  the  recipient,  and  with  none 
of  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  and  surmises  of  favoritism 
which  every  other  method  involves.  I  have  been  almoner  in  one 
or  two  such  cases  with  great  eflfect.  A\Tien  a  poor  student  receives 
u  tmall  sum  of  money  unexpectedly,  just  enough  to  meet  a  dreaded 
emergency,  it  seems  a  thousand  times  more  as  if  it  came  straight 
from  Grod  than  if  he  had  been  wrestling  for  it  in  the  ring,  and 
had  won  it  as  a  trophy.  I  confess  I  have  seen  so  many  dismal 
forebodings  removed,  so  much  joy  occasioned,  even  by  a  small 
amount  of  money,  —  tears  of  apprehension  suddenly  changed  into 
tears  of  joy,  —  that  I  have  envied  the  rich  their  powers  of  benefi- 
cence, with  all  its  reflected  happiness.  .  .  . 

You  speak  of  remembering  Antioch  in  your  will.  I  sincerely 
hope  so ;  yet  I  am  about  to  interpose  a  caution.  Antioch  is,  now 
the  only  first-class  college  in  all  the  West  that  is  really  an  unsecta- 
rian  institution  ;  where  truth,  and  nobody's  or  party's  tsfn,  is  the 
object.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  State  institutions  which  profess 
to  be  fiee  from  proselyting  instrumentalities;  but  I  beUeve,  that. 
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without  exception,  tliey  are  all  under  the  control  of  men  who  hold 
as  truth  something  which  they  have  prejudged  to  he  true,  I  do  not 
believe,  that,  in  all  the  West,  there  is  such  a  Sunday-school  class  as 
I  teach  here.  We  believe  the  elements  of  truth  are  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  Grospels,  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  mean  to  find 
them  there. 

This  freedom  from  proseljtism  our  college  recognizes  and  avows  ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  always  be  able  to  live  up  to  its  doctrines.  But 
how  frail  is  human  nature  !  how  weak  to  execute  the  good  resolu- 
tions it  had  strength  enough  only  to  form !  With  all  my  love  for 
Antioch  College,  —  and  its  prosperity  is  now  the  ambition  of  my 
life,  —  I  would  not  give  it  any  very  large  donation,  one  after  the 
Lawrence  standard  of  magnitude,  absolutely  and  outright.  I 
would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  ^  trustee,  to  be  given  to 
the  college  if  it  held  on  to  its  avowals  of  non-sectarian,  non-proee- 
lyting  administration. 

One  thing  wo  want  now  and  severely,  —  an  exercising  hall  or 
gymnasium,  especially  for  our  young  ladies.  We  jiay  far  more 
attention  to  physical  education  than  any  other  i^nidtution  (except 
military  ones)  that  I  know  of  in  the  world.  Oh,  if  some  good  man 
—  so  much  the  better  if  it  were  a  good  wonian  —  would  give  me 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars !  I  know  it  would  make  the  bones 
in  their  own  graves  rest  easier,  and  sleep  a  serener  sleep,  could  they 
but  feel  how  much  health  and  happiness,  how  much  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  power,  such  a  structure  would  create.  But 
pardon  me,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  running  on  unconsciously  and  un- 
endingly. Your  kind  letter,  amid  my  many  cares  and  labors  and 
trials,  has  opened  my  heart  and  loosed  my  tongue.  You  see  this 
letter,  from  its  very  nature,  is  private ;  but  I  am  hereafter  publicly 

your  friend, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Yellow  Sfrings,  Sept.  9, 1856. 

My  very  dear  Sumner,  —  I  have  to-day  the  great  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you  under  your  own  hand.  May  God  surround 
you  with  healing  influences,  and  bless  them !  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  you  how  much  we  have  felt  for  you,  —  sorrow,  admiration,  hope, 
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affection,  for  you ;  grief,  indignation,  contempt,  abhorrence,  for  the 
malefactor.  Mrs.  Mann  read  one  account  of  the  outrage,  and  could 
never  read  another.  She  said  she  felt  the  concussion  of  the  blows 
all  through  her  brain.  I  have  not  written  you,  because  I  felt  that 
keeping  myself  away  from  all  claim  to  your  time  or  attention  was 
tho  greatest  kindness  I  could  do  to  you.  I  am  glad  to  be  restored 
tc  the  privilege  of  writing  to  you  again. 

Now  comes  your  danger,  —  the  danger  of  getting  well  too  fast, 
—  of  not  patiently  awaiting  the  slow  recuperative  processes  of 
Nature.  Your  brain  must  all  be  made  over  again.  It  took  nine 
montlis  to  muke  it  the  first  time ;  and  then  it  was  not  worth  much 
until  it  had  been  some  years  in  ripening  and  maturing.  Do  not, 
then,  I  bepoech  you,  think  that  it  can  be  made  all  over  again  and 
set  to  work  in  a  hurry.  Festina  letUe,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  cause  in  Massachusetts  needs  your  efforts.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
battle-ground,  the  Flanders  between  North  and  South.  I  wish  yoa 
could  stand  on  one  of  the  j)eaks  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  make  your 
voice  heard  fit)m  the  Ohio  to  the  Delaware. 

0  Sumner,  how  good  it  feels  to  hear  the  tramp  of  this  army  of 
freemen  1  Every  n«^w  battalion,  as  it  comes  into  line,  every  shout 
of  its  aroused  and  clieoring  columns,  heals  a  wound  which  the  atroci- 
ties of  1850  inflicted  upon  my  soul.  Sweet  is  the  anodyne  after 
such  torture  ! 

When  the  healing  influences  of  time  have  given  you  permission 
to  buckle  on  your  armor  again,  then  do  it ;  but  do  not  anticipate 
your  hour.     Seek  the  noblest  revenge,  which  is  strength. 

My  work  is  different  from  yours ;  but,  in  some  humble  way,  it 
conduces  to  the  same  end.  Principles  are  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
this  field  of  time.  The  order  of  Nature,  which  is  God's  providence, 
will  mature  the  fruit.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  never  doing  more  of  this 
work  than  now. 

.  .  .  Come  and  stay  with  us  a  month.  We  will  nurse  you  like 
ft  baby,  on  pap ;  or  feed  you  like  a  hero,  on  lion. 

With  best  regards  fix>m  Mrs.  Mann,  I  am  yours  ever, 

HOBACE  MANN. 
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AmrocH  (College,  Sept.  29, 18M. 

Rev.  D.  Austin. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  I  roceived  on 
Saturday  last.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  it.  In  the  midst 
of  the  obstacles  which  I  have  to  encounter  here,  I  may  be  supposed 
to  need  the  encouraging  words  of  friends  as  much  as  the  most  indi- 
gent student  needs  the  ''material  aid;"  one  instalment  of  which 
your  letter  contained,  and  others  promised.  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  being  wise  enough  not  to  consider  any  thing  **  small " 
which  can  do  good.  I  have  undoubting  confidence  in  your  wise 
apportionment  of  your  means,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that 
what  you  may  scatter  here  ^11  be  sown  on  good  ground. 

You  intimate  an  intention  of  remembering  the  college  by  bequest, 
provided  it  shall  continue  to  be  administered  ''  without  isms  (espe- 
cially sectarianism,  I  trust)  and  without  prizes ;  "  and  you  ask  me 
to  name  a  person  or  persons  to  be  invested  with  power  to  decide  the 
question,  whether,  at  the  time  the  bequest  may  fall  due,  the  college 
is  entitled  to  receive  it.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  wise  provi- 
sion. In  the  illiberality  of  sects,  and  in  the  partisan  contests  for 
superiority,  no*  sect  is  beyond  the  need  of  such  salutary  restraints. 
It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  also  to  learn  that  we  agree  in  opinion 
respecting  the  immoral  tendency  of  prizes,  honors,  &c.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  stimulants  are  the  best,  even  for  making  philoso- 
phers :  I  am  sure  they  are  not  for  mailing  Christians. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  you  the  names  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  of  New  York,  as 
suitable  persons  to  determine  whether  this  institution  is  faithful  or 
faithless  to  its  avowals. 

I  fear  I  may  have  said  too  much  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  gym- 
nasium. I  am  so  anxious  to  obtain  one,  that  I  may  be  tempted  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  means.  If  I  have 
done  80  in  this  case,  the  motive  must  make  what  atonement  it  can 
for  the  act.  I  thank  you  for  the  generous  and  confiding  tone  of 
your  letter.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that  your  confidence 
has  not  been  misplaced. 

With  best  regards,  I  remain  veiy  truly  yours,  &c., 

HORACE  MANN 
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Tbllow  Spbotos,  Oct  20, 188e. 

My  dear  Me.  Craig,  —  Your  having  been  here,  and  being  gone, 
and  being  gjing  to  be  gone,  seem  to  me  like  a  sad  and  doleful 
dream.  Then  comes  the  conscioosness  that  it  is  not  a  dream,  but  a 
reality.  .  .  .  Mr.  Doherty  got  the  Christian  Church  together  on 
Sunday  a  week  ago,  and  told  them,  that,  if  they  would  raise  four 
hundred  dollars,  ho  would  see  the  pulpit  supplied  for  a  year.  Nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  were  promptly  raised ;  and  so  ho  stands  respon- 
sible  for  the  facit  per  alium  aut  facit  per  se  for  the  next  twelve- 
month. 

We  have  a  large  entering  class,  but  not  so  many  young  ladies 
in  proportion  as  heretofore ;  doubtless  owing  to  the  repellent  power 
of  the  infernal  Nichols.*  Mr.  Pennell  starts  for  St.  Louis  to- 
morrow :  so  you  hear  another  sound  of  disintegration.  .  .  . 

Your  admirers  here  have  been  to  me  several  times  to  know  what 
they  should  do  with  that  money.  Ono  of  the  committee  introduced 
the  subject  to  me  again  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter.  I  said 
I  thought  it  would  bo  most  agreeable  to  you  to  have  it  expended 
for  somo  permanent  object  of  ornament  or  utility,  to  be  attached  to 
the  college  as  a  remembrance  of  you ;  and  I  mentioned  a  chandelier. 
How  emblematic  of  you  would  a  great  lighted  chandelier  be  !  Shall 
the  money  be  so  expended  ?  If  Mrs.  Mann  were  here,  she  would 
send  her  regards  along  with  mino.     As  she  is  not,  I  send  double. 

HORACE  MANN. 

Ybllow  Spriugs,  Dec.  10, 1856. 

My  dear  Downer,  —  .  .  .  We  closed  our  fall  term  yesterday. 
We  have  had  a  prosperous  term.  We  are  getting  more  and  moro 
of  an  eFprit  de  corps  of  the  right  sort  among  our  young  people. 
High  hof^s  and  high  aims  are,  I  think,  gradually  supplanting  low 
ones.  I  can  never  get  the  institution,  I  suppose,  faiJy  up  to  ray 
jdaal :  but  I  can  say  it  is  advancing  towards  it. 

WiUi  kindest  regards  from  all  to  all,  I  remain  yours  as  ever, 

H.  MANN. 
*  v>  Oove  Nichol«,  who  estabUahed  hizntelf  for  a  time  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Aktioch  Collbob,  Yellow  S^ruios,  Dec.  10, 18M. 

To  Rev.  CrRus  Pierce. 

My  dear  Mr.  Pierce,  —  Were  I  to  sit  down  to  write  you  all 
I  want  to  say,  I  must  secure  much  time  and  much  paper.  But  be 
assured  I  think  of  you  often,  and  always  with  affection.  My 
unbroken  roand  of  engagements,  however,  forces  me  to  commit  the 
almost  impious  act  of  sacrificing  the  demands  of  friendship.  I  de- 
sire exceedingly  to  see  you,  and  have  that  opportunity  to  pour  out 
and  to  take  in  which  a  personal  interview  alone  can  give. 

I  hear  you  have  discontinued  your  relations  to  the  school  at 
West  Newton.  I  am  glad  of  it.  If  any  person  ought  to  stand  on 
the  *'  Emeritus  "  roll,  it  is  Cyrus  Pierce.  Now  you  are  floating, 
why  cannot  you  suffer  the  gales  of  affection  to  blow  you  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  hitherward  ?  I  think  we  are  doing  something  of  a  work 
here  :  it  cannot  in  all  respects  come  up  to  your  high  standard ; 
but,  compared  with  the  standard  that  has  existed  here  hitherto,  it  is 
respectable.  I  have  few  things  to  look  back  upon  with  compla- 
cency during  my  past  life ;  but  I  do  really  think  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  hope  for  good  from  my  present  labors  as  from  any  in 
which  I  was  ever  engaged.  I  have  a  difficult  navigation,  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  first  few  years  of  my  Secretaryship.  Whether  I  shall 
have  such  help  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storm,  remaii:s  to  be 
seen ;  but,  if  that  can  be  the  case,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  a 
glorious  voyage  awaits  the  craft,  and  that  she  will  scatter  rich 
freight  upon  a  thousand  shores  long  after  the  stone  has  been 
fastened  to  my  feet,  and  I  have  been  thrown  overboard.  But  there 
is  one  gloomy  idea  that  haunts  my  mind,  and  it  is  one  which  can 
find  no  remedy  or  hope.  I  feel  every  day  more  and  more  keenly 
that  I  must  soon  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  while  at  the  same 
time  ray  zeal  grows  and  glows  to  continue  the  contest  with  evil.  I 
love  the  good  causes  more  than  ever ;  more  than  ever  I  want  to 
fight  for  them  :  and  the  most  painful  idea  connected  with  death  ia 
that  I  must  be  at  most  a  looker-on,  and  cannot  be  a  participator. 
How  do  you  feel  ?  Are  you  willing  to  retire  ?  Are  you  patient 
under  the  long  delays  of  Providence?  Some  one  says,  "Qod  is 
never  in  a  hurry."  Well,  if  with  him  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  he  can  afford  to  wait.     But  we  —  how  can  we  be  expected  to 
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wait  ?  I  know  it  b  in  vain  to  straggle  with  destiny.  It  seepm  to 
me  just  as  vain  to  straggle  against  this  vehement  desire  to  see  the 
contest  out. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  left  us,  —  a  great  loss  to  us.     He  has  gone 
into  the  high  school  at  St.  Loms  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year ! 
"  The  world  does  move,  though."     I  went  out  there  last  spring  to 
attend  a  State  Educational  Convention,  and  form  a  State  Teachers' 
Association.     I  found  the  city  teachers,  who  are  mostly  Eastern 
men,  all  alive  on  the  subject.     They  were  like  dry  fuel,  fitly  laid, 
and  only  needing  a  breath  to  kindle  them.     It  was  my  good  lack 
to  be  that  breath,  and  they  are  now  shining  brilliantly.     The  city 
have  not  only  voted  this  $2,500  for  the  principal  of  their  high 
school,  but  the  same  sum  for  the  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  Normal 
school ;  and  they  gave  me  carte  Uanche  to .  appoint  both.     Whom 
can  I  find  for  the  Normal  school  ? 

I  am  writing  to  Mr. probably  for  the  last  time.     Since  his 

prosperity,  ho  has  changed  his  whole  manner  and  relationship  to  me. 
I  exerted  myself  as  a  brother  to  help  him  up.  Up\  he  forgets  me. 
So  goes  the  world,  — at  least  many  persons  in  it.  God  help  us  to 
make  the  world  better  I 

With  best  love  from  Mrs.  Mann  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Pierce 

and  the  Nestor  of  schoolmasters, 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

HORACE  MANH. 

Yellow  Spbings,  Sopt  6,  1856. 

My  dsab  Mii.  CttAia,  —  I  have  received  your  late  letter  ex- 
tinguishing all  my  hr»pe8.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  able  to 
justify  to  your  own  coimcionce  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have 
come.  It  wouM,  indecil,  l»e  most  lamentable,  if,  to  the  indescriba- 
ble evils  consoqucTit  u|>on  your  decision,  that  of  any  conscious 
interference  of  choice  with  duty  were  added. 

I  will  now  say  in  strictest  confidence  to  you  what  I  have  never 
said  to  any  living  being  before,  not  even  to  my  wife,  —  that  the 
probability  of  my  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  in  my  present 
position  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Peunell  is  about  to  leave  us;  and  there  goes  one  of  the 
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oorner-stones  of  the  college.  He  r'ruiic  bcre  from  a  salxry  of 
$1,300,  with  an  assurance  that  it  should  suon  be  raised  to  $1,500. 
Ho  afterwards  had  an  offer  of  $1,G00,  which  he  refused.  Last 
spring  he  had  an  offer  of  $2,000 ;  which  also,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  here  and  for  my  sake,  he  declined.  And  now  ho  yields  to 
an  offer  of  $2,500  from  St.  Louis.  Things  w?rc  assuming  such  a 
desperate  aspect  here,  that  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  hazard  the 
means  of  supporting  his  family  longer,  either  for  his  personal  friend 
ship  for  me,  or  for  the  sake  of  our  doubtful  enterprise  here. 

The  trustees  have    just  closed   their  annual  meeting.      Mr 

Zachos  is  turned  out ;  Mr.  B put  in  his  place,  —  one  of  th€ 

best  men  we  could  have  giving  place  to  —  another.  Clandestine 
measures  had  been  most  extensively  and  thoroughly  taken  to  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  the  trustees  against  Mr.  Zachos ;  and  they  came 
with  a  resolution  which  no  arguments  or  expostulations  that  I,  or 
those  of  us  who  were  on  the  ground,  could  overcome.  They  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  objectionable  man  than  their  appointee. 
It  would  have  the  appearance  of  rashness,  and  perhaps  of  passion, 
had  I  resigned  at  once ;  and  I  shall  do  nothing  which  will  tend 
to  prejudice  the  institution  after  I  leave  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  a  chance  that  our  debts  will  all 
be  paid  by  the  first  of  next  January.  [This  hope  proved  falla- 
cious. —  Ed.]  .  .  . 

Prospects  before  us,  or  rather  before  me,  lower  as  with  ven- 
geance. I  know  not  what  will  come ;  but  one  (bing  I  uiean,  at  all 
events,  to  do,  —  to  keep  a  conscience  void  uf  cilV^uoe  towards  God 

and  man.  Your  always  friend, 

HORACK  MANN. 

Ybixow  Spbhigs,  Jan.  24,  1857. 

My  dear  Sumner, — I  read  with  avidity  every  thing  I  see 
about  you  ;  but,  while  all  that  pertains  to  your  enduring  interests 
exceeds  what  even  a  sanguine  friendship  would  dare  to  hope,  I 
grieve  that  your  health  and  physical  resources  remain  as  they  are. 
You  must  be  careful.  Should  Boreas  get  into  a  shepherd's  pipe, 
would  he  not  rend  it  into  a  thousand  splinters  ?  Heal  your  body, 
and  your  soul  will  do  well  enough.  .  .  . 
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When  you  haye  time  &?.il  strength,  do  write  to  me ;  and 
while  believe  me,  as  ever, 

Most  truly  yours,  HOBACE  MANN. 

Apbil  6,  1857. 

My  DEAR,  ETr»i  DEAR  Mb.  Cbaig,  —  TouT  letter  from  Cairo 
reached  ua  the  day  our  term  opened.  Since  then,  the  number  and 
charafiter  of  ray  duties  in  launching  our  craft  for  another  term 
have  crowded  me  half  way  to  insanity.  But  to-day  we  are  under 
sail,  and  all  posts  are  manned  or  womaned.  .  .  . 

I  should  have  written  you  on  some  points;  but  Mrs.  Mann 
has  said  them  better  than  I  could.  Ponder  them,  —  for  Antioch's 
sake,  for  humanity *s  sake,  for  God's  sake,  ponder  them.  The 
bird's  wing  was  not  made  for  the  air,  nor  our  eye  for  the  light,  any 
more  than  you  for  Antioch  College.  Why  will  you  keep  things 
apart  that  were  made  for  each  other  ? 

If  I  could  feel  that  you  would  be  my  successor  here,  I  should  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  say  with  old  Simeon,  "  Now,  Ijord,  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

May  Grod  bless  and  let  me  direct  you  !     Is  that  wicked  ? 

As  ever,  yours, 

HOBACE  MANN. 

TsLiiOW  Springs,  Jaly  8,  1857. 

My  dear  Mr.  Craio,  —  A  new  crisis  has  come  to  our  affairs. 

First,  however,  let  me  t?ay  that  wo  have  had  a  glorioi .?  Com- 
mencement.* Governor  Chase  was  here,  ?nd  he  says  it  surpassed 
any  thing  he  ever  saw  in  Ohio.  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  was  here  from 
Boston ;  and  he  says,  that,  in  all  the  particulars  that  affect  a  moral 
and  accountable  being,  they  never  have  had  any  thing  to  compare 
with  it  at  the  East. 

.  .  .  The  Board  has  met,  and  elected  a  new  Board.  Antiooh 
College  has  **  failed."  All  its  property  is  assigned  for  the  payment 
of  its  debts.  The  whole  scholarship  system  will  be  abolished.  AJl 
the  professors,  including  your  humble  servant,  were  decapitated  by 

*  The  Commenoement  of  the  first  clasB  that  was  graduated  fh>m  tlM  eoUdfi. 
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the  old  Boari.  The  new  one,  however,  did  replace  the  president'i 
head  before  tlio  flesh  and  nerves  had  become  wholly  cold  and  life- 
less; 80  that,  with  care,  they  may  stick  together  once  more. 

A  new  faculty  is  to  be  formed.  Doherty  and  Allen  are  very 
sure  not  to  be  re-appointed ;  and  this  will  leave  the  cabinet  9,  unit 
in  sentiment  and  purpose. 

Always  much,  but  now  more  than  ever,  must  the  Eev.  Austin 
Craig  come  to  the  rescue.  His  services  are  indispensable,  —  first, 
as  chapkin.  to  preach  half  the  day  on  Sunday,  having  no  conneo- 
tion  with  the  village  but  that  of  cordiality  and  reciprocity  of  good 
works ;  and  second,  that  of  teaching,  more  or  less  as  health  may 
permit. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  a  chance  for  a  college  such  as 
was  never  known  before.  In  my  "  Baccalaureate,"  on  Wednesday, 
I  laid  down  the  great  doctrine,  that  the  power  of  knowledge  ought 
never  to  be  added  to  the  power  of  vice ;  that,  up  to  the  time  of  en- 
tering a  college-class,  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned  should  be 
educated ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  so.  But,  after  that,  none  but 
the  virtuous,  the  earnest,  those  who  give  confident  promise  of 
righteousness  or  right-doing,  should  be  invested  with  the  preroga- 
tives and  enchantments  of  knowledge. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  7.  feci  (}{>d-«i|thorized  to  say  you  must 
come  and  work  with  us,  and,  when  my  mantle  falls  off,  take  it  upon 
your  shoulders.  I  see  no  alternative  but  this.  Blooming  Ghrovo» 
compared  with  this,  is  but  the  tiniest  islet  to  the  Western  conti- 
nent. .  .  • 

Yours  in  the  Lord  and  Antioch, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Tbllow  Spbuigs,  Jane  7,  1867. 

My  DB\ii  Mr.  Craig,  —  The  viaon  forever  flits  before  ray  mind, 
that,  if  I  am  to  be  at  Antioch  College,  you  are  to  be  here  too.  It 
cannot  be  beliishness.  It  is  genuine  hoart-btilicf  that  nowhere  else 
can  you  do  so  much  good  as  here  .  .  .  Now  bo  a  good  boy !  Don't 
be  over-modest.  Trust  in  God  some,  in  Austin  Craig  also,  and 
listen  to  this  request,  and  make  it  prophecy  now,  and  history  here- 
after. Yours  as  ever,  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 
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AimoCH  CoLLBOK,  Jaly  4,  186T. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Craig,  —  Although  the  mk  is  hardly  dry  on  the 
last  letter  I  wrote  you,  yet,  haying  a  chance  to  send  by  your  friends, 
I  improve  it. 

I  hardly  know  what  I  wrote  you  before ;  yet  I  know  I  wrote  what 
was  nearest  my  heart,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  about  your 
coming  here.     If  you  would  do  so,  I  know  it  would  be  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  this  institution.     It  will  make  a  difierence 
of  many  students ;  and,  what  is  better,  it  will  make  a  difference  in 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  all.     How  gladly  wouli  I  help 
you  work  here  !  how  rejoicingly  I  would  leave  you  here  when  I  am 
called  away!     I  know  we  have  a  chance  for  an  institution  here 
such  as  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the  earth,  —  one  founded  on  the 
love  of  truth  and  righteousness.     We  have  the  power  of  saying, 
an(l  of  maintaining  the  doctrine,  equally  new  and  great,  that  we 
will  graduate  noDO  but  true,  exemplary  youth ;  and  this  will  push 
the  world  along  half  a  century  at  one  impulse.     But,  to  all  the 
good  things  I  plan,  you  appear  in  the  foreground  of  the   pic- 
ture. .  .  . 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  .  .  .  These  matters  must  be 

settled  without  delay. 

Yours  as  ever,  and  more  so, 

HORACE  MAMN. 

It  was  the  moral  superiority  of  the  college  rather  thau 
a  literary  one  to  which  Mr.  Mann  looked  forward  with  so 
much  hope  and  confidence.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  where 
study  was  pursued  conscientiously,  and  with  higher  mo- 
tives than  the  principle  of  emulation  (which  he  consid- 
ered an  unholy  one),  it  would  secure  superiority  there; 
but  he  had  fed  his  imagination  with  the  conception  of  a 
practical  religious  life  to  be  inspired  into  or  evolved  out 
of  the  young,  to  which  he  thought  the  generous  heart  of 
youth  would  respond  warmly,  if  it  could  be  disconnected 
from  a  religionism  whose  features  make  the  young  turn 
away,  —  not  because  the  natural  heart  is  altogether  evil, 
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but  because  it  is  a  narrow  rather  than  a  broad  religious 
culture  which  is  inculcated.  His  young  friend  whom  he 
so  long  and  earnestly  importuned  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance was  to  him  the  type  of  what  all  the  young  might  be; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  experiment  during  the  last  few 
years  had  satisfied  him  that  his  plans  were  not  Utopian, 
as  many  of  liis  friends  wished  to  make  him  believe.  He 
saw  that  the  young  could  work  together  for  their  own 
and  each  other's  improvement  without  the  stimulus  of 
rivalry  or  any  base  motive,  but  in  true  brotherly  love. 

Mackinaw,  Mich.,  Aug.  6,  1857. 

My  DEAli  Downer,  —  Here  we  all  are  in  Mackinaw,  and  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  too  well  not  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  to  wish  you  were 
with  us.  The  climate,  the  air,  &c.,  perform  the  promise  made  last 
year;  and,  as  all  the  family  are  with  me,  I  enjoy  it  vastly  more, 
than  I  did  last  year.  I  never  breathed  such  air  before ;  and  thia 
must  be  some  that  was  clear  out  of  Eden,  and  did  not  get  cursed. 
I  sleep  every  night  under  sheet,  blanket,  and  coverlet ;  and  no  day 
is  too  warm  for  smart  walking  and  vigorous  bowling.  The  children 
arc  crazy  with  animal  spirits,  and  eat  in  such  a  way  as  to  demon- 
strate the  epigastric  paradox,  that  the  quantity  contained  may  be 
greater  than  the  container.  I  verily  believe,  if  you  would  spend 
one  summer  here,  —  say  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  —  it  would  make  your  brain  as  good  as  Samuel 
Downer's  brain  ever  was  since  it  occupied  its  present  cranium ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

In  the  first  place,  you  would  analyse,  and,  morally  speaking, 
pulverize  and  sift,  the  whole  island  in  four  days. 

In  the  second  place,  you  could  not  get  a  mail  but  once  a  week. 
A^nd, 

Thirdly,  you  would  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  use  your 
senses  on  the  beauties  of  water  and  sky,  and  see  that  you  had  daily 
food  for  two  or  three  common  rations. 

I  am  getting  more  weaned  from  Boston  every  day,  and  wish  you 
did  not  love  it  so  well.  ...  I  shall  want  the  dividends  promptly ; 
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for  I  am  in  very  close  quarters  as  to  money.  The  breaking-up  of 
the  college  as  it  did,  without  paying  me  a  cent  on  about  half  a 
year's  salary  (besides  the  general  indebtedness  to  me  on  the  old 
score),  has  left  me  a  sort  of  beggar.  .  .  . 

I  want  a  good  long  letter  from  you,  —  long  enough  to  let  me 
know  all  about  your  health,  and  how  much  you  are  released  horn. 
the  weight  and  care  of  business,  and  how  deeply  you  are  still  in- 
volved in  it ;  because  these  things  have  the  directest  bearing  upon 
your  health.     Tell  me  all  the  news.  .  .  . 

Yours  as  ever,  most  truly,   • 

HORACE  MANN. 


The  climate  of  Mackinaw  proved  to  Mr.  Mann's  tempe- 
rament the  most  delicious  one  he  ever  enjoyed.  With  his 
family  around  him,  inchiding  even  a  faithful,  devoted,  and 
well-trained  cook ;  with  the  beautiful  lake  at  his  feet,  its 
plashing  waters  soothing  his  wearied  nerves  to  sleep  every 
night,  the  golden  bcacli  enlivened  every  morning  by  the 
tents  of  the  Indians  who  came  at  daybreak  from  the  op- 
posite shore  with  their  fish  and  fruits ;  with  quiet  boating 
with  his  children,  long  walks  with  them  in  the  lovely 
woods, — he  seemed  almost  to  renew  his  youth.  He  knew 
terrific  labors  awaited  him  on  his  return;  but,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  away,  and  went  to 
sleep  on  Mother  Nature's  bosom.  He  perhaps,  of  all  per- 
sons on  the  island,  was  glad  when  the  mail-boats  did  not 
arrive ;  for  they  brought  echoes  of  past  and  elements  of 
future  toil  to  him.  He  read  aloud  heart-inspiring  books, 
—  Whittier's  poems,  and  other  works  which  he  had  only 
known  before  by  their  titles  ;  and  actually  wrote  a  lecture 
he  had  in  his  head  in  verse.  On  one  side  of  the  island,  a 
luxurious  wood  covers  a  declivity  of  one  or  two  hundred 
feet.  He  found  a  steep  path  through  this  wood,  across 
which  ran  a  gigantic  root,  which  he  forthwith  made  his 
study.     Thither  he  escaped  every  morning  with  his  por^ 
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folio  and  .pencils,  challenging  his  children  to  find  him, 
which  they  did  at  last;  but  they  were  not  often  allowed  to 
invade  his  quiet  there.  Their  turn  came  later  in  the  day. 
With  nothing  in  view  but  the  beautiful  lake  and  sky,  and 
the  music  of  the  pines  and  the  birds  in  his  ear,  he  actual- 
ly rested.  A  noble  friend,  Mr.  Ward  of  Detroit,  proposed 
to  build  a  house  upon  the  island,  in  which  he  invited  him 
to  spend  all  iiis  summer  vacations ;  and  he  felt  as  if,  with 
such  repose  as  that  would  be,  he  might  yet  work  many 
years:  for  temporary  rest  in  which  to  recruit  for  more 
labor  was  all  that  ever  dwelt  in  his  imagination. 

On  his  return,  he  was  required,  as  a  condition  of  future 
existence  to  the  college,  to  take  the  financial  affairs  into 
his  own  keeping.  Every  thing  was  to  bo  organized  anew, 
as  it  were.  But  there  were  some  encouraging  circum- 
stances in  the  prospect,  that  promised  to  lighten  the 
burden,  as  his  letters  will  show. 

Aimocn  Collbob,  July  18, 1867. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Craio, —  Yours  of  the  11th  instant  has  reached 
mc  to-day.  The  delay  has  given  me  restless  sleep  and  horrid 
dreams ;  but  your  letter  promises  a  pleasant  morning  after  a  dreary 
night. 

First,  I  send  you  a  catalogue :  second,  I  am  afraid  you  want 
more  exactness  of  detail  than  it  will  he  possible  for  me,  in  our 
present  disorganized  state,  to  give  ;  but  I  can  make  one  assurance 
sure,  —  that  we  love  you  too  well,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  had 
too  much  for  you  to  do  hereafter  for  Antioch  College,  to  allow  us 
to  put  your  health  in  peril. 

I  feel  as  though  I  could  yet,  in  desperate  circumstances,  perform 

a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  so  does  R ;  and  what  you  can't 

do,  I  hope  we  can.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  you,  temporarily,  should 
fill  Mr. 's  place.  The  college  and  school  are  so  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  that  it  is  said  the  whole  of  our  to  be  seniors 
would  leave  if  he  is  retained,  and  at  least  half  of  all  the  other  college- 
classes.     The  cace,  therefore,  is  desperate. 


A 
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.  .  .  Six  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  raised  by  subscription,  which, 
with  the  expected  income  from  tuition  and  rooms,  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers  at  about  the  same  rate  as  heretofore  ; 
and  I  think  you  should  be  paid  according  to  the  proportion  of  your 
labors.  But  on  this  point,  my  dear  6iend,  you  must  trust  to  the 
Lord  a  little,  and,  while  you  are  reasonably  careful  about  earthly 
treasure,  lay  up  something  in  the  upper  treasury,  whose  officers 
never  embezzle  or  defalcate.  You  will  be  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  college ;  and  all  this  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  transferred  to  your  account  in  the  book  of  life.  As  to 
the  future,  you  know  what  I  hope  and  intend  for  you. 

Yours  as  ever, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Mr.  Craig  yielded  to  the  demand  made  upon  him  at 
this  time,  and  came  to  share  the  labors  of  the  new  col- 
lege, as  it  in  effect  was,  though  there  was  little  outward 
change.  The  absence  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  wlio 
had  made  its  meetings  a  scene  of  unhappy  feeling  so  long, 
lightened  the  hearts  of  all  the  little  cabinet:  indeed,  the 
members  had  refused  to  serve  with  one  of  the  ejected 
parties  any  longer,  since  he  had  not  only  falsified  the  rec- 
ord of  which  he  had  unfortunately  been  made  secretary, 
but  had  broken  faith  with  them  as  a  body  repeatedly,  and, 
regardless  of  their  honor  as  a  faculty,  voted  one  way  at 
their  meetings,  and  reported  his  votes  falsely  outside,  — 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  rest  would  keep  their 
word  to  let  the  final  vote  upon  any  subject  stand  as  a 
unanimous  one.  Mr.  Mann  often  said  no  words  could 
describe  the  changed  feeling  with  which  he  stood  upon 
the  platform  of  the  chapel,  and  did  7iot  encounter  that  face 
hi  his  audience.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  that 
immunity  long.  Although  rejected  from  tlie  faculty  with 
every  token  of  moral  disgrace,  the  obnoxious  ex-member 
returned  after  two  months'  absence,  obtruded  himself  into 
^  the  gatbcda^s  of  the  students  in  the  chapel,  and  often 
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in  the  recitation-rooms  even  of  his  own  successor  (al- 
though she  was  a  lady,  and  a  stranger  to  him)  ;  and, 
*'  squat  like  a  toad,"  remained  there  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  sowing  dissension  among  students  and 
villagers,  interrupting  the  harmony  that  existed  between 
the  college  and  the  village  church,  and  at  last,  actually, 
l>y  the  most  violent,  dishonorable,  and  unscrupulous  pro- 
ceedings, causing  a  schism  in  the  latter,  whose  wounds 
were  never  again  healed  during  Mr.  Mann's  life.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  published  a  slanderous  and  most  false 
account  of  college  and  church  affairs  in  a  large  octavo 
volume,  which  he  spent  a  part  of  the  next  year  in  cir- 
culating, and  in  some  cases  peddling,  tlirough  the 
"  Christian  "  churches  of  the  West.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  alienate  the  interest  of  that  denomination  so  far  as 
to  stop  nearly  all  the  supplies  which  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  agents  had  been  promised  for  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  the  institution ;  the  sale  having  been  postponed 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  give  time  for  its  friends  to  rally. 
Mr.  Mann  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  decided,  after 
a  time,  that  it  was  best  to  answer  this  libellous  production ; 
and  each  one  wrote  his  own  defence,  and  published  them 
together  in  a  small  volume.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  reply 
ever  reached  a  tithe  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  libel 
was  assiduously  forced ;  and  therefore  the  influence  of 
the  latter  remains  this  day  to  prejudice  many  of  the  so- 
called  '' Gh'iistians"  against  the  college,  future  as  well 
as  past.  The  expense  as  well  as  labor  involved  fell  chiefly 
upon  Mr.  Mann.  The  labor  was  one  of  the  drops  too 
much  that  filled  his  last  cup  of  life. 

Ahtiocs  Colucok,  Yellow  Spbihgs,  Sept  17, 1867. 

E.  CoNANT,  Esq. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  answer  the  letter 
whioh  yovi  grandson  pat  into  my  hands  yesterday.     NevertbelesBi 
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I  will  do  it  frankly  and  directly,  and,  I  trjist,  in  a  mi.nLiBr  satiffao- 
toiy  to  you. 

The  college  was  founded  upon  a  rotten  basis.  By  no  possibility 
can  a  student  be  educated  here  for  six  dollars  a  year,  or  for  six 
times  that  sum.  It  was  intended  to  obtain  four  or  five  times  as 
many  scholarships  as  there  would  be  scholars;  but  that,  though 
intended,  was  never  effected. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  college  has  been  running  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  ever  since  it  was  opened.  There  was  the  most 
deplorable  mismanagement  in  the  building  of  it,  as  has  since  been 

ascertained,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  M ,  so  that  it  ran  in  debt 

greatly;  and,  since  it  opened,  those  debts  have  been  increasing. 
Effort  after  effort  has  been  made  to  pay  off  the  debts ;  but  they 
have  all  failed.     We  have  thought  from  time  to  time  that  they 
would  succeed ;  but  we  have  been  deplorably  disappointed.      At 
last  it  became  apparent  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  college  would 
not  only  require  all  the  scholarship-fund  for  its  payment,  but  would 
render  every  scholarship-holder  liable   for  an  additional  amount 
beyond  his  scholarship,  and  equal  to  it ;  that  is,  every  owner  of  a 
fKjholarship  would  not  only  lose  his  scholarship,  but  be  liable  for 
a  hundred  dollars  besides.     This,  of  course,  would  never  do.     The 
only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  transfer  the  college  property  for 
the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  begin  anew  on  the  basis  of  tuition.     I 
say  there  was  no  alternative  but  this,  or  an  entire  breaking-up  of 
the  school,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  property  to  the  creditors. 
The  friends  of  the  institution  chose  the  former ;  and,  though  a  mis- 
fortune, it  was  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  before  them.     This  they 
have  done.     Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  others  have 
subscribed  six  thousand  dollars  to  help  carry  on  the  school  this  year; 
and  we  hope  to  meet  the  residue  of  the  expense  from  tuition-fees 
and  other  resources.     I  have  made  the  above  statement  as  that  of 
the  trustees;  in  which,  however,  I  fully  concur.      I  have  not  yet 
stated,  that,  cveiy  year  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  made  more 
sacrifice  for  the  college  than  the  sum  which  you  have  paid.     I  am 
willing  to  make  more  if  it  can  be  saved  for  education,  and  a  liberal, 
unsectarian  Cluistianity.     Are  you  not  ready,  my  dear  sir,  to  do 
the  same  ?     What  better  use  can  we  make  of  our  means  ?     We  now 
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know  the  worst  of  it.     This  assignment  cancels  »')  -^ja  debts.     Now 

we  can  start  anew.     Should  a  company  be  formed  to  buy  in  the 

college,  and  carry  it  on  on  the  new  basis  (say  to  be  owned  in  shares 

of  five  hundred  dollars  each),  would  you  not  still,  for  so  great  an 

object,  take  one  of  the  shares  ?    The  college  has  done  immense  good 

already.     I  trust  the  Lord  has  friends  enough  to  sustain  it  for  the 

still  greater  good  it  may  do  hereafter. 

roars  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANM. 


Mackinaw,  Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1867. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Craig,  —  A  steamboat  which  carries  the  mail  lies 
at  the  wharf,  but  will  start  in  a  few  minutes.  I  seize  the  moment 
to  say  that  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  Mr.  Fay.  ...  I  look  upon 
your  assistance  as  almost,  or  rather  I  ought  to  say  absolutely, 
essential  to  carry  out  the  plans  in  regard  to  Antioch  which  have 
now  been  announced.  Afler  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  it 
will  be  an  immense  affair  to  hold  the  collegf^  up  to  chat  standard  of 
moral  elevation  which  has  now  been  officially  promulgated.  For 
that  grand  purpose,  the  highest  and  noblest  practical  unterprise 
which  any  man  in  the  country  can  undertake,  I  know  that  you 
would  be  the  best  instrument  the  good  God  has  yet  made.  Is  it 
not  an  object  in  which  all  merely  personal  considerations  should  be 
merged?  You  must  break  through  all  ordinary  impediments, 
therefore,  to  meet  this  God-appointed  exigency.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  and  God  bless  you  !     Eemember  you  are  Heaven  and 

not  committee  appointed  to  such  a  work  for  education  as  was  never 

undertaken  before. 

HORACE  MANN. 

AirnocH  College,  Sept  17,  1857. 

.Iy  dear  Mr.  Craio,  —  I  saved  the  college  by  going  to  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  and  securing  your  services  in  it ;  but  I  came  near  losing 
myself.  For  thirty-six  hours  after  I  left  you,  I  was  more  ill  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  lay  by  at  Dunkirk  over  Sunday ;  and 
was  just  able  to  reach  home,  semi  animus,  on  Monday.     Well,  I 
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had  this  to  console  myself  with,  —  if  I  got  you,  though  I  killod 
myself,  I  had  made  a  great  hargain. 

Our  school  opens  grandly  with  about  a  hundred  new  students, 
and  a  better-looking  class  of  stiidents  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
I'hese  students  have  all  been  brought  here  by  our  reputation  :  they 
hav'3  not  come  to  save  six  dollars  a  year  on  a  scholarship.  They 
evidently  come  from  the  more  intelligent  class  in  the  community, 
and  thereby  show  where  our  strength  is  growing.  I  have  great 
expectations  from  your  connection  with  the  ccllege.  I  understand 
there  is  great  jubilation  among  the  students,  —  a  double  jubila- 
tion indeed,  —  one  for  those  who  are  to  come  to  help  us,  and  one 
on  account  of  those  who  are  not.  Your  presence  is  looked  for 
most  anxiously.  The  contrast  between  you  and  your  predecessor 
in  this  branch  will  be  immense.  .  .  . 

We  are  all  well.  I  have  had  a  dreadfully  hard  time  since  I 
returned.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  ungodly  were  caught  in  their 
own  snare ;  but  this  must  be  when  you  get  here.  Our  arms  are 
all  open  to  receive  you.  .  .  . 

Your  friend,  HORACE  MANN. 

Yellow  Springs,  Oct  16,  1857. 

My  dear  Downer,  — ...  We  are  going  on  grandly  with  the 
college.  Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  scholarship  system, 
which  many  thought  would  extinguish  us,  we  have  nearly  three 
hundred  students  to-day,  and  more  in  the  coUegOKjlasses  than  ever 
before.  There  must  be  some  reason  that  draws  so  many  students 
here,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  pecuniary  death  we  have  been 
dying  for  four  years,  and  notwithstanding  every  student  who 
came  was  not  without  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  college  would 
tumble  down  on  his  head. 

...  I  am  living  on  short  allowance ;  have  not  had  a  cent  from 
the  college  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  it  costs  me  about  $2,000  a 
year  to  keep  up  my  '*  public  house.'*  .  .  . 

Love  from  all  to  all,  HORACE  MANN. 
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AanooB  College,  Tbllow  Springs,  Oct  23, 1857. 
Rev.  Daniel  Austin. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt 
of  jours  of  the  15th  inst.,  enclosing  a  check  for  fifty  dollars.  It 
is  most  timely.  I  have  been  called  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
means ;  and  yet  we  have  meritorious  young  people  here  whom  it  is 
a  groat  delight  to  assist.     Your  gift  will  give  many  joyous  hours. 

Our  college  has  been  revolutionized  within  the  last  three  months. 
The  scholarship  system  has  been  abolished,  and  a  system  of  tuition 
substituted.  The  one  was  almost  free :  the  other  is  somewhat 
expensive.  Yet  we  have  lost  very  few  in  point  of  numbers.  That 
so  many  should  resort  here  while  there  is  a  chance  that  the  col- 
lege will  tumble  down  over  their  heads;  that  so  many  should 
become  members  of  our  college-classes  while  there  is  any  chance 
tliat  the  institution  will  have  no  name  or  existence  ten  years 
hence,  —  proves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  reputation  we  have  acquired 
for  scholarship  and  discipline.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  now  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands  that  we  have  the  best  institution  for  learning 
and  good  morals  this  side  the  mountains.  The  bigots  are  say- 
ing all  manner  of  evil  things  about  us ;  but  we  hope  to  survive 
their  anathemas. 

Have  you  seen  Dr.  Qannett's  article  about  us  in  the  last  number 
of  the  '*  Unitarian  Quarterly  Journal "?  He  came  out  here  Saul : 
he  went  back  Paul.  .  .  .  Yours  most  truly, 

H.  MANN. 

Yellow  Springs,  Jan.  13,  1868. 
Rev.  0.  J.  Wait. 

My  dear  Sir.  .  .  .  TVith  many  thanks  for  your  proposed  atten- 
tions and  civilities,  permit  me  to  say  that  all  my  feelings  and  habits 
would  be  far  moi-e  gratified  to  be  allowed,  on  my  arrival  at  Cincin- 
nati, to  go  quietly  to  a  hotel,  than  to  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  belonging  to  a  king.  I  propose  to  stop  at 
my  usual  place  when  in  the  city,  —  the  Burnet  House.  There, 
when  it  is  convenient,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  and  your 
friends,  and  my  friends  if  I  have  any.  .  .  . 

In  the  mean  tune,  I  remain  veiy  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 
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AimooH  CoLLKOK,  Ykllow  Sprikos,  Feb.  27, 1868. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  May,  —  I  was  many  times  glad  to  hear  that  yon 
had  so  far  recovered  your  health  as  to  return  to  your  home  and 
your  duties  again.  Has  that  terrible  fellow  they  call  Old  Ag« 
got  held  of  you  yet  ?  Occasionally  I  think  I  hear  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps.  I  dread  him  greatly ;  not  so  much,  however,  for  what 
he  docs,  as  for  what  he  will  prevent  me  from  doing.  There  are  a 
few  causes  —  such  as  universal  peace  and  universal  freedom,  and 
education  y  the  parent  of  them  all — in  which  I  have  become  intensely 
interested,  and  want  to  fight  in  their  ranks  at  least  a  hundred  years 
before  being  summoned  away.     I  fear  the  chances  are  against  me. 

During  the  ensuing  fortnight's  vacation,  I  propose  to  recreate 
myself  on  a  lecturing  tour  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Internally  our  establishment  goes  on  beautifully;   but  abroad 
the  trump  of  doom  is  sounding  in  our  ears.     Some  of  our  Eastern 
friends  arc  anxious  for  us ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compre- 
hend the  significance  of  such  an  institution  here :  and  so  a  great 
calamity  may  come  upon  the  world,  which  the  possession  of  one 
idea  would  have  averted.     This  Great  West  has  been  conquered, 
religiously  speaking,  from  Black  Hawk  to  John  Calvin.     So  far  as 
the  religious  dogmas  are  concerned,  I  would  rather  it  would  be 
Black  Hawk's  again.     The  people  of  the  West  are  open,  receptive, 
mouldable.     The  ministers  have  a  cast-iron  epidermis,  —  so  opaque 
and  impervious,  that  no  sunlight  can  get  into  them ;  so  absorbent, 
that  none  is  reflected  from  them,  or  all  that  strikes  upon  them  is 
swallowed  up  and  lost.     The  stronger  minds,  which  break  away 
from  Orthodoxy  as  the  common  rule,  find  no  stopping-place  this 
side  of  general  scepticism.    In  this  great  State  of  Ohio,  with  nearly 
three  millious  of  people,  there  are  but  three  Unitarian  societies; 
and  these  arc  small.     All  the  colleges  of  a  first  class  character  have 
a  strong  infusion  of  Calvinism  mingled  with  their  daily  food. 

Although  our  first  commencement  was  held  last  year,  we  grad- 
uated more  than  the  average  of  the  first  eleven  colleges  in  Ohio ; 
and  our  numbers  exceed  those  of  any  other,  with  the  exception  of 
Oberlin,  and  we  have  a  far  larger  number  than  that  had  at  our  age. 
More  than  a  thousand  students,  either  from  the  collegiate  or  the  pr©* 
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(mratory  department,  have  left  us ;  and  among  tbem  aU,  ft^^arcely  one 
who  hod  been  with  us  long  enough  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  place 
has  left  us  a  dogmatizer  or  a  bigot.  Many  have  left  for  the  minis- 
try ;  but  it  is  the  ministry  of  truth,  and  not  of  a  sect.  There  is  a 
strong  but  a  sober  spirit  of  attention  to  religious  interests  among 
our  students.     Their  moral  character  and  conduct  correspond. 

On  the  east  side  of  our  grounds,  and  immediately  adjoining  them, 
is  a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres,  with  garden,  vineyard,  and  orchard 
of  twenty  or  thirty  in  addition.  On  the  north-west,  Judge  Mills 
has  a  large  flower  and  fruit  garden.*  On  the  south-west,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  our  doors,  a  Frenchman  raises  choice 
fruits  foi  the  market.  Not  one  of  these  for  two  years  has  lost  an 
apple  or  peach  or  grape.  .  .  .  Our  dormitory,  nearly  filled  with 
male  students,  lias  no  tutor  or  proctor  or  overseer.  In  study-hours, 
it  is  as  quiet  as  your  house.  We  have  no  rowdyism,  no  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  no  gambling  or  card-playing ;  and  we  have 
nearly  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  inveteracy  of  these  habits 
at  the  West,  in  exorcising  profanity  and  tobacco. 

You  know  my  views  of  emulation.  It  may  make  bright  scholars; 
but  it  makes  rascally  politicians  and  knavish  merchants. 

All  of  our  faculty  now,  except  myself,  are  young  (and  I  feel  so), 
and  arc  well  qualified  for  their  places,  and  filled  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm.  Five  of  them  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
two  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Two  of  our  professors  are  ladies. 
Audi  alteram  partem. 

The  whole  college  property  is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction  on 
the  second  day  of  June  next  I  The  Presbyterians  have  been  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  college  for  some  years,  and  have  collect<jd 
funds  for  the  purpose.  A  year  ago,  they  located  one  at  West 
Liberty,  about  forty  miles  north  from  here.  Hearing  of  our  disasters, 
they  suspended  all  preparations  for  building;  and,  this  present 
week,  a  body  of  them,  or  committee  rather,  made  us  a  visit  of  ex- 
amination. It  is  said  vl\  around  that  they  will  give  sixty  thousand 
dollars  for  this,  —  some  say  eighty  thousand.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  a  few  thousands  extra  for  the  sake  of  the  omen. 

*  The  students  had  4t  aU  times  the  privilege  of  croMlng  his  domains  1b 
«vcry  dlrectloD. 
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What  a  chance  for  any  one  who  stands  at  the  door  of  wealth  t« 
say,  "  Open  sesame/*^  Would  not  the  very  gates  (f  heaven 
stand  wider  forever  afterwards?  Let  this  chance  pass  by,  when 
will  such  an  institution,  in  such  a  working  condition,  ro-appear? 
You  may  have  the  brick  and  the  mortar ;  but 

**  Where  U  the  Frometbean  fire  that  will  that  light  relume  f  >* 

Excuse  this  long  outpouring.  My  heart  is  full  of  the  subject,  — 
not  at  all,  be  assured,  for  any  selfish  reason ;  for  I  have  not  re- 
ceived money  enough  from  the  institution,  since  I  came  here,  to  pay 
my  family  expenses ;  but  that  "  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  " 
is  as  true  of  your  old  and  dearly  loving  friend,  Horace  Mann,  as  of 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Mann  now  threw  himself  into  the  final  effort  to  save 
the  institution  to  liberal  education,  secular  and  religious, 
with  a  zeal  and  intensity  that  alarmed  those  who  watched 
over  him,  wliose  eyes  were  not  holden  by  their  own  selfish 
aims.  He  was  involved  in  a  perfect  network  of  the  lat- 
ter. Men  who  had  pretended  enthusiasm  for  him  and 
for  learning  at  first,  fell  away  and  became  hostile  when 
^le  failing  fortunes  of  the  college  disappointed  their  desire 
to  coin  gold  out  of  their  unsold  lands.  They  cared  not  who 
oclcupied  the  ground  if  these  could  be  sold.  Many  dishon- 
est men  took  refuge  in  the  excuse  that  they  were  involved 
in  college  debts.  Some  men  pretended  to  be  in  his  confi- 
dcMice  who  were  not  so,  and  used  his  good  name  to  cover 
up  tlieir  evil  deeds.  Mutual  animosities  between  parties 
connected  witli  the  college  prejudiced  the  minds  of  those 
who  looked  on  from  without,  and  could  not  understand 
the  complications  thus  entailed  upon  its  interests.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  possible  way  in  which  to  extricate 
it  even  from  outward  difficulties:  this  was  for  its  friends 
to  purchase  it  outright,  and  set  it  upon  an  independent 
basis,  freed  from  all  previous   entanglements.      A  few 
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more  letters  describing  the  labors  of  a  few  more  months 
will  bring  the  sad  narrative  to  a  close. 

Yellow  Springs,  March  3, 1858. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cbaio,  —  You  have  not  yet  been  gone  two  days, 
and  we  are  all  homesick  for  you  already.  My  ears  tmgle  to  know 
what  you  are  saying  and  doing  at  Stafford  to-day. 

.  .  .  Doubtless  it  will  be  given  you  in  that  selfsame  hour  what 
you  shall  say :  but,  among  the  things  which  you  do  say,  I  trust 
you  will  not  omit  to  dwell  with  earnest,  apostolic  unction  upon  the 
character  of  our  students ;  their  freedom  from  almost  all  the  vices 
and  evil  habits  which  are  commonplace  in  other  colleges ;  the  secu- 
rity of  gardens  and  orchards  and  vineyards  wholly  from  any  dep- 
redations of  theirs ;  on  the  fact  that  both  the  men  and  women  of 
the  village  have  been  watchmg  the  past  season  for  offenders 
against  the  temperance  laws,  yet  never  has  suspicion  rested  on 
one  of  our  students  of  having  so  much  as  vbited  a  drinking-saloon 
or  other  similar  resort;  the  feeling  with  which  the  young  men 
are  regarded  by  the  ladies  of  the  place ;  the  high,  elevated,  and 
often  religious  tone  of  their  exercises,  whether  for  exhibition  or 
class  compositions;  and  what  I  think  will  strike  your  audience 
very  forcibly, — the  fact  that,  among  all  who  have  gone  out  from  hero 

from  all  the  classes,  J J is  the  only  bigot  I  know  of.* 

They  go  out,  generally,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of. 
religious  truth,  but  inquirers,  not  dogmatizers. 

And  now,  my  dear,  very  dear  friend,  may  peace  and  blessing- at- 
tend you  all  the  days  of  your  life ! 

I  know  Mrs.  Mann  would  send  indefinite  quantities  of  love  if 

she  were  here,  imd  so  would  the  childei-s. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

ft, 

Ykllow  Sprinos,  May  18,  1858. 

My  dear  Mr.  Combe,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  March  18 
about  a  week  ago ;  and  it  would  have  given  mo  unmingled  satisfao- 

*  The  man  here  alluded  to  eotered  with  hostile  feellDgs  and  bigoted  viewi 
deeply  routed.  ^ 
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(ion  but  for  an  expression  at  the  close.     In  this  you  inumato  that 
we  have  become  forgetful  or  unmindful  of  you,  and  say  you  are 
unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  our  esteem.      My 
dear  friend,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  any  such  suspicion  or 
suggestion  should  ever  have  come  consciously  into  your  mind.      I 
assure  you  it  represents  no  truth.     My  consciousness  affirms  this. 
Tlicre  is  no  man  of  whom  I  think  so  often ;  there  is  no  man  of 
whom  I  write  so  often ;  there  is  no  man  who  has  done  me  so  much 
good  as  you  have.     I  see  many  of  the  most  valuable  truths  as  I 
never  should  have  seen  them  but  for  you,  and  all  truths  better  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  done.     If  I  could  do  it,  I  would  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  see  you  ;  and,  if  you  would  come  to  America,  I  would 
take  care  of  you  till  one  or  the  other  of  us  should  die.     You  must 
find,  and  I  can  giv«,  other  and  unanswerable  reasons  why  I  do  not 
write  to  you  so  often  as  I  would.     The  administration  of  the  col- 
lege is  very  engrossing.     I  teach  political  economy,   intellectual 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  and  natural  theology,  one  class  all 
the  year,  and,  one-third  of  the  year,  two  classes.     I  take  the  whole 
charge  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  almost  all  our  mature  scholars 
attend  voluntarily;  and,  with  their  eager  and  inquisitive  minds,  they 
demand  substance,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  form.   The  entire  dis' 
cipline  of  the  institution  devolves  upon  me.    With  such  of  our  young 
people  as  need  the  curbing  of  the  propensities,  and  to  have  their 
energies  withdrawn  from  their  present  channels  and  directed  into 
new  ones,  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  privately.     I  cannot  get  at 
the  heart  in  social  addresses  as  I  can  in  private  appeals.     When  I 
have  an  interview  with  a  reckless  or  perverse  student,  and  pass 
into  his  consciousness,  and  try  to  make  him  see  mine,  I  always  shed 
tears ;  I  cannot  help  it :  and  there  is  a  force  in  honest  tears  not  to 
be  found  in  logic.     This  labor  is  diminishing  as  the  spirit  of  the 
school,  its  animus,  improves.    And  we  really  have  the  most  orderly, 
sober,  diligent,  and  exemplary  institution   in    the  country.     We 
passed  through  the  last  term,  and  are  more  than  half  through  the 
present ;  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make  a  single  entry  of  any 
misdemeanor  in  our  record-book,  —  not  a  case  for  any  serious  disci* 
pline. 

There  is  no  rowdyism  in  the  village,  no  nocturnal  rambles  mak* 
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ing  aight  hideous.  AU  u  quiet,  peaceful;  and  tbo  womeu  of  the 
viUnge  feel  the  prcseaco  of  our  students,  when  met  iu  the  streets  in 
th»  evening,  to  be  a  protection  rather  than  an  exposure.  It  is  now 
almost  iive  years  since  I  came  hare,  and  na  yet  I  have  had  no 
"  practical  joke  "  or  "  college  prank,"  as  thoy  are  called,  played 
upon  me,  —  not  in  a  single  instance.  Think  you  it  has  not  required 
some  labor  to  superinduce  this  state  of  things  on  the  free  and  easy 
manners  of  the  West  ? 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  community,  ferociously  Orthodox. 
In  this  great  Stale  of  Ohio,  already  having  a  population  of  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half,  there  are  btit  four  Unitarian  churches. 
Calviuism  has  terrible  sway,  and  its  wliole  artillery  is  levied 
agoinst  vs.  We  take  it  hroadsidos,  and  work  on.  If  we  can  go 
on,  we  will  make  a  breach  in  the  Chinese  Wall,  and  let  in  the  light. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  Can  we  go  onV  Our  institution 
was  begun  when  money  was  suporabundant,  when  ovcrj'body  felt 
rich  and  generous.  The  time  for  opening  was  proclaimed  a  year 
iu  advance.  Then  came  disaster.  All  materials,  labor,  stock, 
rate  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent.  Interest  became  exorbitant. 
The  accounts  were  not  well  kept;  and  when  I  came,  though  it 
was  not  known  to  me  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  the  college 
was  bankrupt,  and  has  been  bankfUpt  ever  since.  From  time  to 
time,  new  plans  have  been  devised  for  rusing  money  :  they  have 
failed.  And  now,  unless  help  comes  &om  some  quarter,  we  shall 
disband,  and  leave  the  old  schoob  and  the  old  theology  to  take  our 
place  on  the  first  of  July  next.  Oh,  if  wo  had  a  tithe  of  the 
wealth  that  the  world  is  squandering  every  day,  what  unspeakable 
good  we  could  do  with  it  I  I  know,  if  you  could  find  and  send  us 
$100,000,  it  would  be  tba  happiest  act  in  your  long  and  useful 

life. 

My  dear  Mr.  and  Mis.  Combe,  good-by  I 

HORACE  MANN. 


It  was  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written  that  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Combo's  death  came.  Mr.  Mann  was 
hardly  prepared  for  it  even  by  Mr.  Combe's  own  auticipOr 
tjon.     The  greatest  consolation  for  the  loes  was  iu  the 
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feeling  of  joyful  symj)athy  with  that  great  consciousness 
when  its  vision  should  open  upon  another  spliere  of  prog- 
i^ees  akin  to  his  glorious  and  inspiring  conception  of  the 
earthly  destiny  of  tlie  race.      He   had   never  suppo;.ed 
he  should  meet  Mr.  Combe  again  face  to  face :   but  he 
keenly  felt  liis  loss ;  for  they  could  no  longer  hold  coun- 
sel, and  compare  the  results  of  their  labors,  upou  the 
subjects  of  thought  and  practice  in  which  they  were  so 
much  interested.     Mr.  Combe's  study  of  nations  always 
furnished  topics  of  discussion,  and  his  kindly  affections 
for  his  friend's  family  made  him  a  household  word  and 
power  that  was  long  missed ;  for  it  had  become  a  habit  to 
report  progress  as  the  children  grew  and  became  pei'^ons. 
He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  a  strong  natural 
affection  for  them,  which  found  gratification  in  his  in- 
terest for  those  of  his  friend. 


Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  July  3, 1858. 

D.  Cromyer.  Esq.  — ...  I  oflcn  tell  our  young  people,  that,  if 
they  can  be  equipped  for  the  business  of  life  at  thirty,  they  have 
done  well.  Let  two  young  people  enter  upon  the  active  stage  of 
life,  one  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  the  other  at  thirty,  in  every 
other  respect  alike,  save  that  the  latter  has  spent  his  ten  years  in 
preparation,  and,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  latter  will  be  ahead  of 
the  fonner  in  wealth,  position,  character,  and  all  the  means  of  hap- 
piness. 

I  hate  debt  as  badly  as  Dr.  Franklin  did  ;  and  yet  there  are  two 
things  for  which  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  incur  it,  —  to 
save  ray  life  and  to  get  an  education,  and  for  the  latter  as  soon  as 
the  former. 

A  year  after  graduating  is  worth  two  years  before.  It  is  there- 
fore a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  of  life.  Is  not  this  a  good  ns  well  as 
an  honest  speculation  ?     This  favors  borrowing. 

But  school-keeping  and  manual  labor  offer  themselves  as  meant 
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of  support.  Many  of  the  young  men  in  our  college  support  thero- 
selves  wholly  or  partially  in  one  of  these  ways.  The  most  menial 
services  about  our  buildings  are  performed  by  our  students ;  and 
they  are  not  respected  less,  but  more,  on  this  account.* 

There  is  a  great  demand  also  in  this  vicinity  for  well-qualiiied 
teachers  After  all,  I  should  be  governed  more  by  the  spirit  of  the 
young  man  you  refer  to  than  by  his  external  circumstances  all  put 
together.  Has  he  an  irrepressible  desire  for  knowledge,  and  for 
the  uses  of  knowledge  iu  benefiting  his  fellow-men?  Is  he 
prompted  by  a  selfish  and  ignoble,  or  by  a  generous  and  loftiy 
ambition  ?  Does  he  think  of  the  world  which  he  can  benefit  by  his 
own  attainments  and  talents?  or  does  he  desire  attainments  and 
talents  that  he  may  make  the  world,  through  their  influence,  benefit 
him  ?  .  .  . 

These,  and  such  things  as  these,  are  the  data  I  should  ask  for,  «- 
the  premises  on  which  I  should  form  my  conclusions,  far  more  than 
on  circumstances  of  age  or  poverty. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  M* 

Yellow  Springs,  July  10, 1868. 

Mt  dear  Downer,  — I  suppose  you  will  call  me  a  fool ;  but  we 
shall  see  better  how  that  is  when  we  get  to  the  **  new  Jerusalem.** 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  about  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  here  by  subscription,  or  else  the  college  was  remedilessly 
lost.  We  got  all  its  friends  to  be  present  at  commencement  whom 
we  could  prevail  upon  to  come,  hoping  to  make  a  strong  rally.  But 
those  who  were  most  bound  to  step  into  the  breach  shrunk  and 
skulked,  and  would  do  nothing.  The  thing  looked  utterly  irretriev- 
able. I  then  did  what  I  suppose  you  will  blame  me  for :  but  it 
really  was  a  ^aestion,  whether  this  one  liberal  institution  in  the 

*  In  more  Uitn  one  instance,  when  talented  and  estimable  young  men  ibared 
not  to  be  able  to  remain  in  the  institution  as  long  as  they  wished,  Oora  being 
unable  to  command  the  employment  that  would  give  them  the  means,  purses  were 
secretly  made  up  by  other  pui^ls  better  off  in  this  respect,  and  put  into  the  presi- 
dent's hands  for  their  n,*llef;  while  the  object  of  It  was  spared  the  pain  of  a  depend- 
ent feeling  by  not  knowing  the  Individuals.  In  some  instances,  the  stimulus  of  this 
testimony  to  their  worth  wis  Tery  ennobling  as  well  as  animating  to  the  sul]|)eeis 
of  it.  — Ed. 
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midst  of  a  world  of  intolerance ;  whether  this  one  institation.  open 
for  the  equal  education  of  woman ;  whether  this  one  institution, 
where  alone  the  doctrine  is  promulgated  and  sustained  in  practice, 
that  no  immoral  young  man  shall  add  the  attractions  of  li^aming  to 
the  seductions  of  profligacy, — it  was,  I  say,  a  question,  whether  this 
institution  should  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  I  should  be.      I  chose 
the  latter ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  raise 
four  thousand  dollars  by  the  first  of  August  next.     I  hope  I  can 
make  some  turn  out  here  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  for  a  part  of  it. 
3Iy  security  hero  will  avail  if  I  can  find  the  money ;  but,  if  I  can- 
not, then  I  shall  have  to  put  my  property  at  the  East  into  the  market 
or  under  the  hammer.  .  .  .  Out  of  some  of  these  resources  I  must 
rais^  the  money  there,  if  I  cannot  here.     I  shall  know  in  a  few  days 
just  how  much  I  must  have ;  and  then  I  want  to  rely  upon  you  to 
raise  it  out  of  some  of  my  means  at  any  sacrifice.* 

We  have  passed  and  are  passing  through  hard  times ;  but,  the 
Lord  willing,  I  think  we  will  make  something  out  of  our  opportuni- 
ties yet.  I  shall  bo  detained  here  all  summer,  looking  after  college 
afiairs.  I  am  worked  down,  but  am  otherwise  very  well,  and  hope 
to  fight  the  Devil  for  some  years  yet.     With  love  from  all  to  all,  I 

remain,  as  ever, 

Yours  most  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

P.  S.  —  Oh,  if  some  of  those  old  fellows,  who  are  rich  to  the 
peril  of  their  souls,  only  knew  what  was  good  for  them  ! 

The  subject  of  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  college  has 
often  been  adverted  to  in  these  p'ages ;  but  the  opportunity 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Mann's  efforts  to  bring  the  youngest  class 
of  boys  in  the  preparatory  school  to  a  sense  of  their  duties 
toward  each  other  and  to  themselves  should  not  be  lost. 
Several  very  bad  children  had  been  sent  to  his  care  by 
parents  who  had  found  themselves  baffled  by  their  per- 
versity;  and  one  or  two  of  them  had  introduced  specifical- 
ly, and  enforced  with  much  plausibility  in  the  opinion  of 

*  Mr.  Mann  concluded  to  subscribe  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Downer  had  lot! 
iiopc  about  the  success  of  the  institution. 
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some  of  their  companions,  ideas  of  rebellion  against 
parents  and  the  constituted  autliorities,  secret  associations, 
signals  for  gathering  together,  places  of  meeting,  &c. 
Mr.  Mann's  suspicions  became  strongly  excited.  He  lost 
no  time  in  investigating  the  matter.  He  knew  the 
influence  for  evil  that  one  or  two  talented  and  unscrupu- 
lous boys  could  exercise,  and  thought  heroic  measures 
were  called  for.  Ho  invited  the  boys  to  his  room  in  the 
college,  and  also  the  parents  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
town,  the  professors,  and  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory 
school.  Quite  a  large  party  assembled ;  and  Mr.  Mann 
thoroughly  explained  his  views  of  the  relations  the  pupils 
of  a  school  should  hold  to  each  other  and  to  their  teachers. 
He  found  it  far  easier  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
boys  than  he  had  formerly  been  able  to  do  upon  the  young 
men  of  the  older  classes,  the  better  portion  of  whom  had 
finally  coincided  with  and  acted  upon  his  views;  for 
the  boys  had  not  become  so  possessed  with  tlie  current 
notion,  that  it  is  honorable,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
stand  up  for  one's  companions,  right  or  wrong.  He  asked 
them  if  they  should  not  think  it  their  duty  to  tell  tlieir 
parents  if  their  brothers  were  indulging  in  any  wrong- 
doing which  was  injurious  to  themselves  or  others,  when 
tliey  knew  that  tliey  could  be  kept  from  evil  by  timely 
warning.  Loving  childhood  answered,  "  Yes."  Could 
they  not  look  upon  their  teachers  as  if  they  were  parents, 
and  upon  all  their  companions  as  brothers?  He  told  them 
he  took  the  place  of  a  parent  when  he  undertook  the  care  of 
a  boy  whose  parents  were  absent;  and  did  not  thv^ir  position 
as  companions  impose  a  kindred  duty  upon  them  ?  Would 
it  be  true  friendship  to  let  one  of  their  number  perish, 
when  he  might  be  saved  by  the  influence  of  those  in  whose 
care  he  was  placed?  and  was  he  not  in  their  care  as  well 
as  in  his  ?  and,  if  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  desist 
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from  wrong-doing,  would  it  not  be  right  to  come  to  him, 
or  to  some  other  teacher  who  might  persuade  him  ?    Before 
lie  demanded  a  response,  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  to 
them  that  he  did  not  approve  of  tale-bearers ;  that  it  was 
only  in  the  spirit  of  love  that  he  wished  them  ever  to 
speak  to  him  of  the  faults  of  another ;  that,  if  they  did  it, 
they  must  not  do  it  secretly,  but  openly,  towards  the  faulty 
companion,  who  would  then  know  that  it  was  done  out  of 
good-will,  and  not  out  of  ill-will,  —  out  of  true  friendship, 
and  not  out  of  enmity.     He  also  enforced  the  duty  of 
answering  inquiries   truthfully  when   he   or   vhe    other 
teachers  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  investigate  cases  of 
wrong-doing;  showing  them  that  scholars  were  bound  by 
responsibilities  toward  their  teachers  as  truly  as  teachers 
were  so  bound  to  their  scholars,  on  the  ground  that  all 
men  are  bound  to  help  others  to  do  right  when  they  can, 
and  especially  when  thrown  together  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation.    If  they  did  not  feel  willing,  or  were  not  strong 
enough  in  moral  courage,  to  come  imbidden  for  advice 
in  such  cases,  they  could  surely  see  the  obligation  to  tell 
the  truth  when  asked.     So  strongly,  so  movingly,  in  behalf 
of  the  erring  and  the  weak,  did  he  enunciate  to  them  the 
Christian   duty  of  saving  souls,  that  every  breath  was 
hushed,  and  many  a  lip  quivered. 

He  then  proposed  to  take  a  vote.  Many  hands  went 
up,  but  not  all.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  appeal  was 
almost  irresistible. 

He  told  them  he  understood  the  doubt.  Some  good 
boys  whom  ho  saw  there  doubted.  He  did  not  condemn 
them.  He  knew  it  might  seem  ungenerous  at  the  first 
thought ;  but  he  had  little  doubt  they  would  all  say  they 
were  willing  to  be  told  of.  He  would  take  a  vote  upon 
that. 

Every  hand  went  up  but  those  of  the  three  bad  boys, 
whom  he  well  knew. 
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After  a  repetition  of  some  of  liis  former  argumants,  he 
proposed  a  vote  upon  the  previous  question  again.  Every 
Iiand  went  up  but  one  besides  the  three  delinquents'.  He 
invited  this  one  to  come  and  talk  with  him  again  privately ; 
telling  him  he  knew  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  he  thought 
he  could  convince  him. 

He  then  addressed  the  culprits;  told  them  he  knew  them, 
knew  their  habits,  knew  the  evil  influences  they  had  tried 
to  exert,  which  he  analyzed  and  scathed  as  demoralizing 
to  character,  and  then  forbade  them  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  boys  who  wished  to  do  their  duty ;  forbade 
them  to  go  to  their  rooms,  or  to  play  with  them  at  recroa^ 
tion-hours,  but  designated  them  as  "  rotten  sheep,"  who 
must  not  be  allowed  to  infect  the  flock.  They  were  only 
fit  for  the  society  of  each  other. 

Tiie  faults  of  these  boys  had  been  gross  indecency  and 
profanity ;  falsehood ;  combinations  against  college-rules ; 
secret  societies  for  rebellious  purposes,  sustained  by 
pledges,  and  penalties  for  their  violation  ;  the  introduction 
of  bad  books,  and  even  intemperance,  young  as  they  were. 

Old  and  young  went  home  with  the  feeling  that  a  now 
view  of  duty  had  been  taken ;  for  it  had  been  long  since 
the  public  opinion  of  the  college  in  regard  to  this  matter 
had  been  established  among  older  classes,  and  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  a  re-enunciation  of  the  principle, 
except  in  some  individual  cases. 

Tiie  immediate  efiect  was  the  breaking-up  of  all  combi* 
nations ;  and  the  parents  who  resided  in  the  village  kept 
their  children  more  at  home  in  recreation-hours,  not 
allowing  them  to  mix  so  freely  with  the  strangers.  Re- 
newed vigilance  was  exercised  in  regard  to  the  regulations 
about  study-hours,  at  which  times  no  students  were  al- 
lowed, except  by  special  permission,  to  go  into  each  other's 
rooms.    The  ^^  rotten  sheep  "  kept  out  of  everybody's  way 
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for  a  time,  and  were  soon  withdrawn  from  the  college  by 
their  friends. 

One  cause  of  peculiar  annoyance  to  Mr.  Man  a  may 
easily  be  understood  to  have  flowed  out  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  college,  which  was  more  liberal  in  its  views 
of  female  education,  even,  than  others  of  the  same  kind. 

A  class  of  women  was  attracted  to  the  institution  who 
would  fain  have  set  at  nought  all  regulations  couducive 
to  propriety  of  deportment  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Mann. 
They  were  not  vicious,  but  wanting  in  what  he  consid- 
ered womanliness,  so  far  as  to  think,  for  instance,  that,  if  a 
young  man  could  be  allowed  to  walk  down  into  the  village 
alone  to  do  a  little  necessary  shopping  in  the  evening,  a 
young  woman  might  do  the  same,  although  the  village 
shops  were  filled  with  idle  and  rude  men  and  boys  at  that 
time,  and  with  many  who  would  have  been  glad  to  fix  a 
stigma  upon  a  liberal  institution;  or  that  the  young  ladies 
might  be  allowed  to  exercise  on  the  gymnastic  apparatus 
that  stood  near  the  gentlemen's  hall.    One  of  these  young 
women  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  her  books  to  a  gen- 
tleman's apartment  one  evening  ''  to  study  witli  him,"  by 
which  she  nearly  lost  her  chance  of  further  residence  on 
the  premises ;  but  she  was  saved  by  Mr.  Mann's  conviction 
that  it  was  in  support  of  a  theory  rather  than  with  any 
evil  intent.     In  that  case,  the  other  party  or  parties  (for 
there  were  two),  were  gentlemen  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  reality :  they  understood  the  young  lady's  fanaticism, 
but  were  candid  enough  to  express  their  dissent  from  her 
views  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Mann  made  the  way  of  such  transgressors  hard, 
and  was  always  glad  when  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  college  with  disgust,  as  was  sometimes  the  case. 
Outside,  '*'  women Vrights  "  women  of  an   ultra  stamp 
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increased  the  difficulties  for  hitn  by  comiug  upon  the 
premises,  and  promulgating  their  heresies  against  good 
manners. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  faculty  had  decided  that  it 
was  best  that  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  lite- 
rary societies  should  no  longer  hold  tlieir  ordinary  meet- 
ings together,  but  should  meet  separately,  except  on  their 
public  days,  some  women  of  this  class  felt  that  tlicir  riglU^ 
were  denied  them,  —  ''rights"  being  sometimes  interpret- 
ed to  mean,  just  what  I  choose  to  do.  To  avenge  their 
wrongs,  they  induced  tlie  whole  society  to  appear  dressed 
in  deep  mourning  on  a  very  public  occasion,  when  their 
united  literary  societies  were  addressed  by  a  stranger. 
The  faculty  took  no  notice  of  it  except  by  a  good-natured 
smile,  thinking  the  most  salutary  punishment  would  be 
to  leave  them  to  the  public  ridicule,  without  giving  them 
the  solace  of  being  martyrs.  Tlie  most  prominent 
offender  soon  concluded  to  leave  an  institution  wliere 
she  was  subject  to  sucli  oppression. 

As  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  true  history  of 
Antioch  College,  it  is  fitting  to  give  what  few  exceptions 
occurred  to  mar  the  beauty  of  its  ordinary  good  behavior. 
It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  tliese  there  were.  Tlie  only 
one  that  gave  Mr.  Mann  any  real  and  permanent  pain 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  his  administration  of  it. 
On  the  day  of  commencement  in  1858,  a  very  impertinent 
and  even  scurrilous  paper  was  scattered  broadcast  in 
every  one's  path.  It  lampooned  some  of  the  faculty, 
though  not  Mr.  Mann  himself.  It  had  been  instigated 
and  carried  through  by  a  young  man  who  had  been  under 
severe  censure;  and  a  few  others,  who  had  also  oflFended 
and  been  reprimanded,  aided  him.  After  much  falsifica- 
tion, in  the  vain  hope  of  defending  or  screening  them* 
selves,  they  were  expelled.    They  refused  to  leave  the 
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hall.     After  being  several  times  told  to  go,   the  super- 
intendent, then  a  very  worthy  man,  proceeded  to  remove 
their  furniture.     Mr.  Mann  happened  to  be  in  the  college 
premises,  and  heard  there  were  threats  of  violence  toward 
this  official.     He   and   another  member  of  the    faculty 
walked  over  into  the  gentlemen's  hall,  and  stood  quietly  by 
while  the  furniture  was  carried  out.     In  the  evening,  at 
the  close  of  a  lecture,  Mr.  Mann  was  publicly  arrested  in 
liis  chapel  by  order  of  those  young  men,  and  held  to  bail 
for  violating  the  rights  of  domicile !     He  succeeded  in 
putting  off  the  trial  for  a  few  weeks,  thinking  it  best  to 
make  it  an  occasion  for  establishing  the  principle,  that  the 
faculty  of  a  college  had  a  right  to  enforce  the  by-law,  that 
no  persons  not  connected  with  the  college  should  remain 
on  the  premises,  or,  in  other  words,  should  have  the  control 
of  the  college-buildings.     The  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  was 
retained  for  counsel,  and  did  the  work  ably  and  wittily. 
But  the  circumstance  was  a  very  painful  one  to  Mr.  Mann, 
especially  as  it  occurred  at  the  same  period  as  the  libellous 
attack  of  the  discomfited  ex-professor.     Undoubtedly,  the 
disrespectful  and  impertinent  act  was  aided  and  abetted 
—  it  certainly  was  sympathized  with  —  by  the  aggrieved 
literary  ladies  and  their  champions.     At  such  times  all 
malccon tents  take  courage,  and  strengthen  each   other. 
Mr.  Mann  could  no  longer  say  that  there  were  none  of 
these  in  his  little  kingdom;  and  this  grieved  his  fatherly 
heart. 

Yellow  Spiungs,  Aug.  18,  1858. 

E.  CoNANT,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
15th  inst.,  enclosing  a  bank  draft  for  one  hundred  dollars  on  bo- 
half  of  all  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  college.  I 
assure  you,  it  will  be  gratefully  received. 

You  speak  of  a  draft  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  sent  to 
me  (as  you  say)  about  two  years  ago.     That  was  not  sent  to  me ; 
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bat  I  find  it  entered  on  the  college-books  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1856. 

In  all  institutions  like  ours,  there  must  be  two  departments,  -^ 
the  educational  and  the  financial.  In  ours,  the  educational  has  pros- 
pered beyond  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of.  The 
financial  has  been  as  disastrous  as  it  could  be.  I  have  had  as 
much  heretofore  as  I  could  possibly  do  in  attending  to  the  educa- 
tional :  I  have  now  taken  hold  of  the  other.  K  its  affairs  are  not 
greatly  improved,  and  that,  too,  without  much  delay,  I  shall  leave 
both. 

The  college  was  bankrupt  on  the  day  it  opened,  —  miserably 
bankrupt :  but  its  moneyed  accounts  had  been  kept  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  fact  of  its  utter  bankruptcy  was  not  then  known,  and 
could  not  be  to  any  but  its  agent ;  and,  if  he  knew  it,  he  kept  it  to 
himself. 

The  scholarship  system  as  here  undertaken  was  a  ruinous  and 
nuicidal  system.  It  undertook  to  give  a  college  education  perpet- 
ually, without  intemiption,  for  six  dollars  a  year !  The  children 
learning  A  B  C  in  this  town  have  paid  that  sum  per  quarter  since  I 
have  been  here. 

The  only  scholarship  system  that  possibly  can  be  successful 
would  be  one  where  the  capital  or  price  of  the  scholarship  is  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars,  or  where  the  scholarships  are  so  numerous 
that  not  more  than  one  of  them  in  four  or  five  is  represented  by 
students  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  ones  unused  would  help  to 
support  the  ones  used. 

Now,  the  college  being  bankrupt,  secretly  so,  when  it  was 
opened,  and  the  scholarships  being  too  few  in  number  to  bear  one- 
half  its  expenses,  the  trustees  administered  it  for  four  years,  hoping 
that  donations,  &c.,  would  rescue  it,  but  running  in  debt  all  the 
time.  At  last,  all  plans  for  its  relief  having  failed,  and  the  public 
having  lost  all  confidence  in  its  pecuniary  management,  so  that  all 
donations  ceased,  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  assign 
the  property  for  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  failure.  It  was  just  like  the  failure  of 
any  railroad  or  bank  or  manufacturing  company.  The  stock- 
holders lost  their  shares :  that  was  the  whole  of  it.     But  you  know 

84 
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i  honest  creditors  must  have  their  pay,  though    8tockholden> 
io  lose  all  their  stock.     This  is  all  that  has  been  done.     I,  being 
one  of  the  creditors,  am  a  great  loser  by  the  failure.     While  it  has 
cost  me  every  cent  of  my  salary  to  live  here   in  the   expensive 
though  economical  way  in  which  I  live,  yet  I  have  received  but 
about  half  of  that  salary.  Must  I  refund  what  I  have  received,  that 
stockholders  may  get  back  what  they  have  paid  on  their  scholarship- 
notes  ?     Will  other  hond-fide  creditors  do  this  ?    It  is  a  bad  spec- 
ulation, as  everybody  knows ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  must  the  honest 
creditors  of  a  company  lose,  or  the  shareholders  in  the  company  ? 
If  the  company  had  been  successful,  it  would  have  been   their 
gain.     If  unsuccessful,  must  it  not  be  their  loss?    That  there  has 
been  bad  management,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  the  radical  defect  was 
the  viciousness  of  the  plan  of  scholarships,  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  men  or  man  originally  employed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

But,  ray  dear  sir,  we  have  hopes  of  a  change.  A  company  is 
now  being  formed,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  the 
**  Christian  "  *  friends  of  those  under  whose  auspices  it  was  erected, 
to  purchase  it,  and  put  it  upon  a  new  financial  basis.  The  shares 
will  be  five  hundred  dollars  each.  Such  is  the  plan.  We  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  become  the  proprietor  of  a  share.  The 
new  company  will  have  no  legal  connection  with  the.  old.  They 
expect  to  pay  for  the  property  as  much  as  anybody  will  pay.  They 
expect  to  administer  it  under  the  same  moral  and  religious  auspices. 
They  mean  to  take  precautions  that  it  shall  be  better  managed  in 
its  pecuniary  affairs  than  the  old  one  has  been.  A  gifl  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  will  entitle  you  and  your  successor  indefinitely  to  take 
part  in  its  management. 

Excuse  tliis  long  letter.     I  feel  an  interest  that  you  should  sec 

these  pecuniary  relations  as  they  really  are,  and  have  no  iinkind 

feelings  towards  those  who  do  not  deserve  them. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 

The  following  letters  to  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Wait,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  "  Christian  denomination,''  so  called,  are  in 

*  Thid  term  in  here  used  deuominationally. 
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reply  to  one  from  that  gentleman  iiirormiug  Mr.  Maun 
that  the  time  had  c;mo  when  the  Giipport  of  Antioch 
College  ijy  that  deiiomiuation  depended  upon  liis  personal 
views  upon  the  subject  of  religious  conversion  and  regen- 
eration. He  thereforo  begged  him  to  make  a  statement 
of  those  views,  to  be  presented  at  a  "  Christian"  eonven- 
tion  soon  to  be  assembled.  It  may  well  be  asked,  How 
could  Mr.  Mann  retain  any  further  connection  witli  so 
bigoted  and  inquisitorial  a  people  ?  The  answer  is.  That 
lie  considered  himself  placed  there  to  repel  precisely  such 
assaults  upon  freedom  of  thought.  He  knew,  that,  if  he 
left  tiie  place,  it  would  fall  into  tlio  hands  of  those  who 
had  no  conception  of  what  unsectarian  education  meant; 
and  he  was  too  deeply  interested  in  its  furtherance  to  give 
it  up  lightly.  He  had  had  abundant  proof  that  the  young 
people  who  were  enjoying  the  advantages  liis  per&istent 
stay  afforded  them  appreciated  them,  and  would  make 
noble  use  of  them.  He  well  knew,  too,  that  no  pains  had 
been  simrcd  by  malignant  enemies  to  tinow  this  tirebrand 
in  his  patli.  It  is  heart-sickening  to  read  the  evidence  of 
this  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  college-agents, 
friends,  enemies,  and  victims ;  but  it  is  the  history  of 
bigotry  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Mann  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  liko  the  Chris- 
tianized Brahmin,  Rainmohun  Key,  believed  in  Christian* 
ity  on  other  grounds  tlian  througli  the  miracles  recorded 
of  it,  Rammohun  Roy  translated  only  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  for  the  eonversion  of  his  countrymen ;  for,  as  he 
Slid,  the  Cln-istian  miracles  did  not  compare  in  marvel- 
lousness  with  those  recorded  of  Pagan  deities ;  and  the 
Godhead  of  three  persons  in  one,  preached  by  the  Cliris- 
tian  missionaries,  was,  in  principle,  the  same  with  the 
tliirty  thousand  in  one  of  tho  Indian  religion.  Ho  wished 
Ills  studentb  to  look  at  the  precepts  of  him  who  first  pro 
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mulgated  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  the  principle  of  ethics  ; 
for  it  was  this  truth  which  he  believed  distinguished 
Christianity  from  all  other  systems,  —  a  truth  conveyed  in 
no  form  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  but  in  tlie  wingtHi 
words  of  an  unspoiled  human  being,  whose  first  recorded 
utterance  is,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ?  " 

Mr.  Mann  labored  ever  to  make  this  thought  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  who  came  under  his  religious  instruction  ; 
for  to  act  upon  it  he  felt  sure  would  criticise  in  the  legiti- 
mate manner  all  the  creeds  among  which  they  were  edu- 
cated, and  preclude  narrowness  of  mind,  and  bigotry  of 
feeling,  while  it  would  engage  all  the  energies  of  the 
heart  and  imagination.  For  what  is  "  the  Father's  busi- 
ness ■ '  ?  The  universe  answers  with  all  the  sciences, 
and  history  witli  all  tlie  arts,  rising  through  the  mechani- 
cal and  ajstlietic  and  social  to  the  art  of  arts,  which  has 
for  its  end  tlie  salvation  of  man,  not  only  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  as  nations  and  as  a  race.  With  such  an  ideal 
as  this  as  manifest  destiny,  he  knew  that  the  interest  of 
every  sect  would  fade  into  nonentity. 

Religion  in  its  widest  and  most  all-embracing  sense  was 
the  native  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Mann's  soul.  Sometimes  he 
had  worshipped  darkly,  and  then  the  universe  was  clouded. 
It  often  takes  the  whole  of  life  to  solve  the  problem  of 
why  we  suffer.  Gradually,  as  it  solves  itself  to  an  eye  open 
to  the  subject,  the  desire  becomes  more  and  more  intcnso 
to  help  others  in  tlieir  analysis.  "  Why  I  suffer  "  at  last 
grows  clearer ;  and  those  minds  that  reach  the  solution 
gain  the  peace  that  it  brings:  but  most  souls  only  ap- 
proach this,  so  easily  is  the  vision  dimmed  and  the  mind 
swayed  by  the  circumstances  immediately  surrounding 
us.  The  "  mists  of  the  affections,"  though  they  may  bo 
compared  to  the  beneficent  dews  that  sustain  the  other- 
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wise  parclied  and  withered  earth,  often  make  all  tilings 
loom  to  the  intellectual  sight ;  and  we  must  wait  till  they 
are  dispelled  by  the  sun  of  truth  before  we  can  reason 
clearly.  Gradually  man  learns  to  wait  for  this  illuminat' 
ing  process,  distrnsting  his  own  heart  meanwhile.  Tlie 
universe  became  all  alight  to  Mr.  Mann  at  last.  Tlicre 
remained  no  dark,  inexplicable  evils.  His  subtle  causal- 
ity (jeiietrated  one  after  another,  and  a  ilamo  of  enthusi- 
asm was  kindled  within  him  to  point  out  the  light;  and 
the  luiyht  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  born  out  of  love  carried 
him  through  labors  that  would  otherwise  have  been  in- 
tolerable. 

Yellow  SpniKua,  S»pL  22, 18S8. 
Rct.  0.  J.  Wait. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  —  Thoagli  T  owe  you  muny  apologies  for  so  late 
a.  reply,  yet  I  am  rich  in  all  the  best  materials  for  an  apology. 

For  tho  Inst  fortnight,  my  cngagemonts  have  not  left  mc  an  hour 
of  leisure.  Tlio  eorauicncement  of  a  term  13  always  o  very  busy 
time  with  me ;  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  changes  which  have  been 
made,  and  to  tho  fact  that  we  have  an  ente ring-class  larger  than 
ever  l^forc,  I  liavo  had  more  than  enough  to  till  hands  and  liead. 

l''irst.  I  thank  you  for  tho  kind  and  Mendly  spirit  in  which  your 
letter  appears  to  have  been  written. 

Your  first  two  questions  are  substantially  this  :  whether  there  haa 
been  any  opposition,  o]jen  or  secret,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part 
of  myself,  or  to  my  knowledge  on  tho  part  of  any  member  of  tie 
faculty,  against  Bev.  Mr.  Doherty  or  Prof.  Allen,  on  account  of 
then  supposed  religious  views ;  and  whether  they  have  not,  for 
some  such  reason,  been  left  out  of  tho  present  faculty. 

I  answer  this  inquiry  in  every  fonn  in  which  it  can  be  put,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  gcnerically  and  specilically,  with  the  most  decided 
negative.  I  deny  tho  imputation  for  myself,  and,  so  far  as  £  have 
ever  known,  for  every  other  member  of  the  faculty ;  and,  if  I  knew 
of  any  other  more  positive  or  comprehensive  way  of  denying  it,  I 
nould  uso  that  way.  There  are  many  here  who  would  not  regret 
to  be  comt'joined  to  give  the  true  reasoiu  wliy  thoHO  profoBBOis  left. 
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Tour  next  question  relates  to  Prof.  H and  his  leaTO  of 

absence. 

To  this  I  answer,  That  though  I  advised  Prof.  H to  go 

abroad,  and  study  for  the  duties  of  his  chair,  yet  that  I  did  it  with 
none  but  the  most  friendly  feelings  and  motives ;  and  that  the  idea 
of  his  roligious  views  never  came  into  my  mind  in  that  connection. 

The  personal  relations  between  Prof.  H and  myself,  up  to  the 

time  when  he  requested  me  to  present  his  application  for  leave  of 
absence,  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable  kind.  There  hud 
never  been  any  coldness  between  us  for  any  reason.  We  conversed 
frequently  together  on  religious  subjects,  and  there  was  much  sym- 
pathy between  us.  If  inquired  of,  he  will  ratify  this  statement,  I 
doubt  not. 

Your  next  four  questions  so  run  into  each  other,  that  I  can  ex- 
press my  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  more  briefly,  more  intel- 
ligibly, and,  I  trust,  more  satisfactorily  to  you,  by  a  general  state- 
ment, than  by  a  Specific  yes  or  no.     This  I  do  as  follows :  — 

I  repudiate  the  Trinitarian's  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  to  be  a  third  person  in,  or  a  third  part  of,  the  Deity. 

In  my  opinion,  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  his  will,  his  influence,  an 
emanation  proceeding  from  him,  and  pervading  every  part  of  the 
moral  universe,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  omnipotent  power  per- 
vades all  space. 

I  do  not  believe  that  God's  Spirit  acts  spasmodically  or  convul* 
fiivcly,  but  that  it  is  as  strong,  steady,  and  immutable  as  its  Author, 
univei*sally  surrounding  every  moral  agent,  just  as  the  atmosphere 
surrounds  our  bodies,  yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  our  free 
agency. 

We  are  born  with  natural  appetites  and  passions  which  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  God's  holy  law,  to  religion,  or  to  duty.  This  is 
the  **  carnal  heart  '*  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  '*  carnal  mind," 
which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to  all 
mankind,  is  **  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  can  be." 

Afterwards  our  rationaL  and  moral  powers  are  developed : 
**  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and 
afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."     By  these  rational  and  mrral 
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powers,  rmd  such  other  instramentalitios  as  God  gives  us,  —  parents, 
schools,  the  gospel  and  its  mioUtrations,  &c. ,  —  no  Icora  somethiag 
of  what  God  is ;  and,  just  in  proportion  to  our  correct  ideas  of  hia 
nature  and  attributes,  we  see  and  feel  that  wo  ought  to  love  and 
obey  him.  But  this  "  carnal  mind  "  does  not  love  and  obey  him. 
N'ow  conies  the  struggle.  On  the  one  side  are  all  oar  animal 
and  worldly  desires,  propen^tiea,  lusts ;  on  the  other,  our  reason 
and  conscience,  with  all  the  persuasions,  appeals,  urgencies,  of 
God's  character,  influence,  or  spirit,  forever  surrounding  our  souls, 
and  acting  upon  them,  as  the  saa  surrounds  the  creatures  that  in- 
habit it.  If  the  former  prevails,  then,  at  the  end  of  every  struggle, 
we  become  more  hardened  in  sin,  more  callous,  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  gospel,  more  alienated  from  God,  and  defiant  of  his  jxiwcr  and 
judgment.  But  if  the  latter  prevmls,  then  the  will  or  determin- 
ing power  of  the  mind  ranges  ilself  on  the  side  of  Jehovah,  rcBotvea 
to  seek  for  and  to  obey  his  will,  and  ^gins  rti  heavenly  earnest- 
ness to  subdue  and  control  all  the  natural  impulses  which  lead  to 
disolwdicnce  and  sin ;  and  not  only  so,  but  from  day  to  day  to  con' 
form  ourselves,  that  is,  our  thoughts,  wishes,  lives,  more  and  more 
"  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  C)irhit." 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  often  expressed  myself  is  this :  We 
are  to  imitate  the  painter  or  sculptor,  who  seeks  first  to  become  ao- 
quainled  with  the  most  perfect  model ;  ond  he  then  strives  to  copy 
or  transfer  that  model,  feature  by  feature,  lineament  by  lineament, 
expression  by  expression,  to  his  canvas  or  his  marble.  So  we,  hav- 
ing decided,  under  the  influences  obove  mentioned,  that  it  id  onr 
duty,  and  our  highest  interest,  and  our  only  freedom,  to  lovo  God 
with  ail  our  heart  and  understanding  and  mind  and  stren^^th,  and 
onr  neighbor  as  ourself,  should  Strive  to  grow  up  bfo  the  likeness 
or  God  and  Christ,  eradicating  something  here,  supplying  Eoniething 
there ;  moulding,  shaping,  conforming,  until  it  may  be  smd  without 
blasphemy,  that  man  is  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  occaiiiions  of  this  first  resolve  or  determination  to  live  a  tight- 
eous  life,  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  Maker, 
may  be  as  various  as  all  the  events  of  our  outward  life,  or  as  all  the 
conscious  menial  eiperiencefe  of  our  inward  souls.  It  may  be  a 
Aueral  or  a  bridal,  a  birth  or  a  deatb-bed,  «  prayer  or  a  attnooa,  « 
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lonely  walk  in  the  woods  or  a  crowded  roligious  meeting.  It  may 
be  a  remembered  word  uttered  by  a  mother  to  our  childhood ;  or  it 
may  be  a  blasphemous  oath  uttered  by  ourselves,  which  God  hurls 
back  to  rive  the  heart  that  conceived  it,  as  the  lightning  rives  the 
oak.  Ood  is  not  confined  to  one  method:  yet  I  bellevo  some 
methods  are  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  others ;  and  we 
must  learn  which  are  the  best  methods  of  doing  these  holj  things, 
just  as  men  have  learned  the  best  methods  of  doing  natural  things. 

Sometimes  the  change  is  sudden,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul. 
Sometimes  the  change  is  so  gradual,  that  the  subject  of  it  can  him- 
self fix  no  point  of  time  when  he  said  (to  quote  your  expression), 
**  Self  is  wrong,  and  Christ  is  right,"  as  was  the  case  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  many  other  pious  men. 

You  ask  me,  whether,  "  if  my  lectures  should  move  the  whole 
school  to  devotion  and  tender  solicitude  for  their  salvation,  I  would 
oppose  such  results."  Well  do  you  say  that  you  **  do  not  hesi- 
tate at  my  answer."  Had  you  not  added  this,  I  should  have  ex- 
claimed, **  May  God  pardon  you  for  such  a  question ! "  The  most 
rapturous  moments  of  my  life  are  when  young  people  come  to  me  in 
private,  or  write  to  me,  saying  that  their  whole  view  and  plan  of 
life,  their  ideas  of  duty  and  of  destiny,  have  been  changed  by  what 
they  have  heard  from  me.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  occasions  of  this 
kind  are  not  few,  but  many;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  week  in  my  life, 
when,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  I  have  not  some  such  assurance. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  attempted  to  answer,  not  merely  your 
inquiries,  but  your  inquiring  mind.  I  believe  I  have  covered  every 
point,  and  made  a  wide  margin  besides.  I  may  not  have  used  your 
technical  expressions ;  but  my  expressions  grow  out  of  my  system 
of  belief,  and  belong  to  it.  I  have  a  great  desire  that  what  I  have 
said  may  be  satisfactory  to  you,  because  I  believe  you  to  be  a  candid, 
honest,  and  sincere  man. 

But,  having  now  endeavored  to  reply  to  your  inquh  ies  because  I 
respect  your  motives,  I  have  something  to  add  on  my  own  account. 

I  think  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  a  right  to  propound  such 
questions  to  me.  My  life  belongs  to  the  world ;  and  I  hold  myself 
at  all  times  answerable  to  it  for  my  conduct :  but  my  opinions  are 
between  God  and  myself,  and,  except  so  far  as  I  wish  to  avow  them» 
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are  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  old  inquisitorial  torture  does  nol 
differ  one  whit  tn  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  if  a  man  can  be  held  to 
answer  anybody's  questions  in  religious  matters,  under  penalty  of 
loss,  whether  of  money  or  character  or  position. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  rather  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  thus 
much  to  you,  and  have  no  objection  agtunst  this  letter's  being  seen 
and  scanned  by  proper  persons,  —  that  is,  persons  actuated  by  a  right 
motive,  — yet  can  you  suppose  for  a  moment,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am 
going  to  place  myself  on  a  public  stand  for  such  men  as  Mr.  M 

or  Mr.  L or  Parson  L to  catechise,  or  those  who  may 

keep  out  of  sight,  but  instigate  them  to  inquity  ?  I  am  not  for  sale. 
I  am  not  in  quest  of  any  political  office.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform 
in  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  religious  opinions ;  and,  if  I  yield 
to  the  ''  question,"  I  set  the  example  by  which  others  may  be  co- 
erced into  yielding.  I  occupy  my  present  position  at  great  per- 
sonal and  social  sacrifice.  Beleased  from  this,  I  can  earn,  during 
three  months  in  the  year,  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  my 
salary,  and  have  the  other  nine  months  to  myself.  I  am  here  an 
exile  from  all  the  personal  friends  of  my  youth  and  life,  and  deprived 
of  almost  all  those  abundant  means  of  literary  and  scientific  delight, 
which,  until  four  years  ago,  constituted  so  important  a  pdrt  of  my 
legitimate  and  laudable  enjoyments.  I  had  learned  from  books, 
and  was  told  when  I  was  invited  to  come  here,  that  the  "  Chris- 
tian connection  "  looked  at  life,  and  not  at  creeds.  Confiding  in 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  was  requested  to  write  some  account 
of  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  institution,  to  be  published  in  its  first 
prospectus.  I  did  so.  I  sent  copies  of  it  in  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Merrifield,  to  Mr.  Holmes,  to  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Boston,  and  to  Mr. 
How  of  New  Bedford,  &c.  It  received  their  unanimous  approval. 
It  was  afterwards  published,  —  a  large  edition,  —  and  was  sent 
throughout  the  whole  ''connection."  If  any  exception  was  taken 
to  it  by  any  one,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  it,  that  you  may  see  in  its  closing  pages  what  was  said  in  regard 
to  sectarian  teaching  and  to  dogmatic  theology.  But,  when  I  came, 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  never  among  a  more  sectarian  people  in  my 
life  than  no  inconsiderable  number  of  these  were.  The  whole  interest 
which  some  of  them  manifested  in  the  school  was,  whether  I  would 
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say  their  religious  hie,  hcBc,  hoc,  after  them.  One  man  wanted  to 
know  if  clU  the  teachers  belonged  to  the  Christian  denomination ; 
and  on  being  answered,  **  More  than  half,  but  not  all,"  ho  wished 
to  know  if  his  child  could  not  be  taught  by  those  only  who  did 
belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrifield  gave  me  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  school  was 
not  to  be  a  sectarian  school ;  yet,  after  I  came  here,  I  found  he  had 
been  at  work,  for  months  before  those  assurances  were  given  me,  to 
ingraft  a  biblical  school  —  that  is,  a  theological  school  —  on  it  at 
this  place.  In  February,  1854,  Dr.  Bellows  came  out  here,  and 
met  the  then  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  the  whole  matter  was  opened 
and  discussed.  Ho  promised  the  contributions  of  the  Unitarians  if 
the  sectarian  character  or  idea  of  the  theological  school  should  be 
abandoned ;  and  it  was  explicitly  renounced  by  a  vote.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  New- York  Unitarians  gave  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars ;  which  the  college  has  accepted  and  used,  and  now  demands 
that  it  shall  be  denominational ,  —  not  merely  denominational,  but 
metaphysically  and  traascendentally  so.      You  heard  the  question 

put  by  Mr.  L to  Mr.  J ,  when,  at  the  conference,  the 

latter  was  testifying  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation  to 
the  religious  character  and  highly  favorable  religious  influence  of 
the  school:  "Whether  the  religious  teachings  at  the  college  did 
not  tend  to  make  the  students  live  pure  and  virtuous  lives,  and  do 
good  to  their  fellow-men,  rather  than  to  love  God  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  "  Can  any  thing  in 
**  Punch '*  beat  this? 

Yet,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  you  cannot  but  see  that  you  are 
asking  me  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  conducted  by  one  of  this  com- 
bination of  men,  and  there  surrender  myself  to  the  confessional. 

You  heard  some  of  their  alleged  causes  of  offence  at  the  late  con- 
ference. One  was  that  they  had  not  been  invited  to  the  commence- 
ment-dinner given  in  part  by  the  graduating  class.     Another  was 

that  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  L ,  and  reconcile  him  to  our  course 

at  the  college  (against  which  he  took  exceptions),  instead  of  waiting 
to  let  him  come  to  me. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you,  I  trust,  that  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  mo  to  submit  myself  to  the  public  in  the  manner  pro 
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posed,  and  that  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  answering  questions 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  men, 
respecting  the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  &o.,  is  time  that  I  ought 
rather  to  devote  to  the  manners,  morals,  and  literary  progress  of  our 
students.  This  is  not  a  theological  school ;  and  therefore  theologi- 
cal questions  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  its  administration.  I 
trust,  that,  on  reflection,  you  will  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

One  word  on  another  subject,  and  I  will  relieve  your  patience. 

It  is  said  we  have  no  revivals  here.  The  reason  of  this  is  the 
serious  and  thoughtful  character  of  our  students  on  religious  subjects. 
Take  a  set  of  drinking,  gambling,  swearing,  blaspheming,  and  god- 
less students,  come  upon  them  suddenly,  make  them  see  their  sin- 
ful condition,  and  they  will  be  frightened  into  as  vehement  a  demon- 
stration of  their  alarms  as  they  had  before  given  of  their  profligacies 
and  revellings.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  upon  a 
company  of  thoughtful,  serious  young  people,  whose  minds  have 
been  systematically  turned  in  the  direction  of  their  religious  con- 
dition, and  to  whom  the  ideas  of  their  duty  and  their  destiny  are 
familiar,  and  who  have  led  an  exemplary  life.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  our  students.  They  do  not  receive  religious  excitements 
like  savages,  but  like  men  of  intelligence  and  morals,  and  generally 
pure  and  correct  purposes.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
complaint  made  against  us. 

I  mourn  that  this  most  unjust  and  unwise  movement  will  tend  to 
alienate  more  or  less  of  the  "Christians"  from  us,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  advantages  they  so  much  need.  I  pray  God  that  the  folly 
of  men  may  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  their 
children. 

With  groat  personal  regard,  yours  very  truly, 

HORACE  MANN. 


TsLLOW  Spkinos,  Sept.  2S 

Kbv.  0.  J.  Wait. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind,  fr^nk,  whole-souled 
letter.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  only  a  very  slight  personal  ao 
quaintance  with  you,  I  had  no  indications  whatever  of  the  character 
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of  your  religious  views  on  the  points  suggested.  I  had  made  ap  mj 
mind,  therefore,  to  the  probability  that  I  was,  by  my  own  act  and 
my  own  statement,  building  up  a  wall  of  partition  between  us, 
which,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  college  are  concerned,  might 
array  you  against  its  present  administration  forever. 

But  I  had  no  alternative.  You  seemed  entitled  to  know  the 
truth ;  and  I  took  the  risk  of  giving  it.  Truth  never  yet  failed  to 
stand  by  my  conscience ;  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  fail  to  stand  by 
that. 

I  have  read  your  letter  again  and  again,  and  thought  it  all  through 
many  times  again.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  comply  with  your 
wishes.  They  prevail  upon  me  so  strongly,  that  I  have  several 
times  been  brought  up  at  least  within  sight  of  consent.  But  the 
combined  operation  of  all  my  faculties,  the  conclusions  of  my 
judgment,  interpose  a  negative.  T  find  the  following  points 
coming  out  in  large  stature  and  with  a  clear  outline  in  my  mind :  — 

1.  The  grounds  suggested  by  you,  and  urged  by  them,  are  not 
the  true  grounds  of  opposition.  I  should,  therefore,  be  just  as  far 
from  satisfying  their  minds  afterwards  as  before.     If  not  invited  to 

the  next  college-dinner,  or  if  Mr.  L 's  skin  should  bo  ruffled, 

and  I  should  not  leave  my  three  hundred  pupils  to  go  and  smooth 

it,  I  should  have  my  peace  all  to  make  over  again.     Mr.  S 's 

first,  and  so  far  only,  cause  of  complaint  against  me  (as  ho  after- 
wards told  me  himself  in  an  interview  which  I  souglit)  was,  that, 
when  I  was  to  perform  the  chapel-services  on  Sunday,  I  did  not  go 
down  and  give  him  a  special  invitation  to  attend.  You  speak  well 
about  a  class  of  men  not  competent  to  have  the  direction  of  a  potato- 
patch.  My  dear  sir,  there  are  souls  so  small,  that,  if  a  million  of 
thorn  were  sprinkled  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  diamond,  they 
would  not  make  it  dusty.  As  this  imputation  is  not  the  real  point 
of  the  objection,  I  shall  not  answer  the  objection  by  answering  tliis. 

2.  If  I  answer  this,  I  shall  have  a  battery  of  others  to  answer.  I 
shall  have  set  the  example  of  answering,  and  shall,  with  some  plau- 
sibility, be  held  to  follow  it.  Should  I  indorse  in  any  satisfactory 
manner  up  to  any  ix>int,  and  stop  there,  there  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  my  heresy.  I  cannot  well  carry  on  a  theological  discussion 
or  controversy  and  Antioch  College  at  the  same  time. 


^ 
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3.  Was  there  ever  sach  a  thing  required  or  espocted  of  auji 
other  president  of  a  college  1  What  would  be  tbought  of  Bucb  a 
course  at  Amberst.  at  Williams,  at  Harvard,  or  at  Yale?  The 
very  publication  of  the  thing  would  inflame  aod  arouse  the  jcalousj 
of  hundreds,  which  jealousy  is  now  asleep. 

4.  I  foe!,  nod  cannot  get  the  feeling  out  of  my  bones,  as  though 
I  should  always  bo  exposed  to  the  unworthy  impulation  of  having 
answered  in  order  to  retain  my  place.  Though  nothing  would  be 
farther  from  the  truth,  yet  bow  would  that  truth  bo  made  to  np- 

To  those  who  may  hav6  read  in  Weiss's  Life  of  Theodore 
Parker  the  letter  to  Dr.  Howe  written  from  Europe  on 
occasion  of  Mr,  Mann's  death,  —  a  letter  which  betrays 
all  those  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  Mr.  Parker's 
friends  least  like  to  remember,  —  the  foregoing  letters  to 
Mr.  Wait  will  be  very  satisfactory.  Tiiey  are  a  complete 
answer  to  the  charge  of  having  concealed  from  the  leading 
members  of  the  "  Christian  "  sect  his  differences  of  opinion 
from  them ;  on  which  assumption,  Mr.  Parker  proceeds  to 
draw  the  inference  that  "  Mr.  Mann  did  not  know  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two  points  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  mathematics."  They  are  but  a 
sample  of  his  plain  dealing  with  them  all  on  proper  occa- 
sions. To  tliat  extraordinary  letter,  so  sclf-eontradictory, 
as  well  as  s^o  iiiconsJsteiit  with  llie  tone  of  all  ilr.  Parker's 
letters  to  Mr.  Mann,  many  of  which  have  been  inserted  in 
these  pages,  this  whole  voliiuio  is  an  answer  more  forcible 
than  any  special  pleading  could  be.  The  last  letter  Mr. 
Mann  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker  is  ibo  following  introductiou 
of  a  "  Christian  "  minister :  — 

March  1,  IBSa. 
To  Hev.  Theodore  Pabeer. 

Mi  dear  Mr.  Parker,  —  I  take  great  ploaauro  in  introducing  to 
your  act^uaiutanco  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  men,  —  tho  Kov.  Austin  Craig. 

■  Tba  nuumicilpt  latt 
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You  and  he  may  not  agree  in  exegesii  ;  but  I  know  no  two  men, 
who  in  all  matters  of  duty  to  man,  or  love  to  God,  would  be  more 
in  unison. 

I  commend  him  to  your  fellowship ;  and  remain,  as  ever. 

Most  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Its  generous  confidence  and  comprehensive  charity  are 
in  very  striking  contrast  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parker. 
But  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  remember,  that,  when  Mr.  Parker 
wrote  his  chaotic  letter,  he  was  so  enfeebled  in  mind  by 
illness,  as  to  be  scarcely  responsible. 

At  this  jujicture,  Mr.  Mann  was  urged  to  go  to  New 
York  to  attend  a  meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  the  col* 
lege. 

New  Yokk,  Oct.  7,  1858. 

The  Christian  Convention  has  been  in  session  to-day,  and  I  have 
been  present  almost  all  day.  This  afternoon,  Antioch  has  been  up 
for  discussion,  and  we  have  had  a  good  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fay  and  Mr. 
Haloy  made  speeches ;  and  certainly  they  were  received  with  a  de- 
gree of  favor  for  which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared.  The  discussion 
b  not  closed  yet,  and  in  the  momiDg  we  mean  to  have  Dr.  Bellows 

himself  present  and  speechifying,     Mr.  S ,  who  used  to  be  at 

Yellow  Springs,  was  present,  and  as  full  of  evil  as  the  first  original 
serpent;  but  as  yet  he  has  made  no  impression. 

Oct.  10.  .  .  .  We  had  a  capital  convention  so  far  as  results  were 
concerned.  I  think  all  opposition  was  quenched.  Mr.  Holmes 
came  out  very  fervently  for  Antioch.  Mr.  S did  his  pret- 
tiest against  us,  but  dared  to  do  nothing  openly,  and  was  balked 
at  every  point.     Ho  found  no  party  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Oct.  20, 1858. 
Rev.  Daniel  Austin. 

Deaji  Sir,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt, 
this  day,  of  a  check  on  the  Rockingham  Bank,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
for  fifly  dollars ;  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 
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I  wish  I  could  respond  as  you  desire  to  your  fiiendly  suggestion 
about  my  health.  I  have  been  and  am  still  doing  the  work  of  two 
men,  —  a  necessity  occasioned  by  the  lowness  of  our  finances.  All 
my  vital  organs  are  in  good  working  order,  except  my  brain.  That 
is  overtasked,  and  threatens  to  ^ve  way  before  its  time ;  and  I  may 
yet  be  an  example  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  I  have  so  much  sought 
to  expound.  Do  you  ask  me  how  I  can  reconcile  this  to  my  sense 
of  duty  ?  I  answer,  Only  because  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  woith 
more  than  a  thousand  such  men  as  I  am ;  and  I  must  not  lose  that 

to  save  myself. 

Yours  in  great  haste, 

HORACE  MANN. 


Yellow  Spbingb,  Nov.  8, 1868. 

My  dear  Downeb,  —  I  have  just  received  yours.  .  .  . 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  have  at  last  found  a  *'  pocket." 
Perhaps  I  should  prefer  that  you  should  open  this  rich  vein  rather 
than  any  other  man  after  myulf,  I  do  not  think  it  is  '*  foolish," 
as  you  say,  to  make  money :  the  folly  generally  consists  in  spend- 
ing it. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Parker's  illness.  If  his  great  head 
breaks  down,  why  should  not  my  small  one?  .  .  . 

Don't  be  alarmed  if  you  hear  great  reverberations  about  us.   We 

expelled  four  of  the  boys  engaged  in  the  paper,  and  suspended  two. 

...  I  presume  it  will  make  a  great  show  in  Orthodox  papers.    My 

brain  is,  I  fear,  worse  than  yours.     The  last  year's  work,  with  last 

vacation's  work  on  the  back  of  it,  was  too  much;  and  I  am  suffering 

severely. 

Yours  most  truly, 

H.   akm 

•/ 

:/ 

/     From  this  time,  the  tired  brain  knew  no  more  respite. 

'  Labors  accumulated,  because  a  failure  of  the  funds  that 

'  had  been  privately  subscribed  to  pay  the  faculty  and 
teachers  obliged  some  of  them  to  leave  their  duties  for 
employment  that  would  pay  their  current  expenses;  and 
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this  threw  more  work  upon  those  who  were  left.     Again 
Mr.  Manii  implored  Mr.  Craig  to  stand  by  the  institution, 
and  sustain  it  with  his  valuable  influence  as  long  as  it 
floated  upon  the  waves  of  uncertainty,  which  were  ren- 
dered more  boisterous  than  ever  by  contending  elements. 
But  Mr.  Craig  had  lost  hope,  and  would  fain  have  plucked 
his  friend  away.      He  felt  that  he  was  working  at  too 
great  a  disadvantage,  and  that   either   the   community 
around  him  must  be  more  sympathetic  with  the  move- 
ment, or  the  college  must  be  sustained  by  ample  funds, 
to  enable  it  to  act  independently  of  the  evil  influences 
that  abounded.      He  heartily  approved  of  Mr.  Mann's 
measures,  but  did  not  like  to  see  him  sacrificing  himself 
so  utterly.     It  seemed,  indeed,  like  "  casting  pearls  before 
swine  "  to  throw  so  rich  an  experience  into  the  midst  of 
a  people  w^ho  could  not  see   the  difference   between    a 
great  and  a  small  man,  and  who  did  not  know  a  good 
man  when  they  saw  one.     But  Mr.  Mann  resisted  every 
entreaty  to  turn  his  back  upon  an  enterprise  from  which 
he  had  hoped  such  great  results.     If  he  had  not  been 
influenced  by  his  own  purity  of  motive  in  this  persistence 
to  believe  that  the  motives  of  others  who  wished  to  cling 
to  him  and  to  the  institution  were  as  pure  as  his  own, 
he  might  have  seen   clearly  that   the   hour    had   come 
when   renunciation    of  the   long-cherished    hope  would 
bo  the  path  of  wisdom  for  himself,  unless  he  felt  ready 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  it.     He  was  reminded  of  the  warn- 
ing given   him   by  his  friend  Mr.  Combe,  who  begged 
him  on  a  former  occasion  to  save  himself  for  a  watchman 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  tiiat  the  fruits  of  his  expe- 
rience might  not  be  lost  prematurely ;  but,  although  he 
was  not  without  fears  that  his  strength  was  failing,  he 
fondly  hoped  success  would  restore  his  energies.    He  had 
of  late  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  more  than  he  had  pro- 


*" 
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viously  allowed  luinself  to  do,  even  for  purposes  of  rest, 
from  social  intercourse  with  liis  coadjutors,  alUioiigh  lie 
WHS  aware  tliat  outside  itiQiiences  were  plied  to  estrange 
them.  Even  his  cliildron  had  to  be  guarded  from  dis- 
turbing liis  short  intervals  of  rest ;  for  they  still  retained 
their  love  for  their  wonted  place  upon  his  knee,  and  he 
still  extended  his  a^ms  for  tliem  when  they  appeared 
ready  to  pour  out  their  confidences  and  their  questions. 
Ho  would  say,  "  Let  me  hare  the  house  quiet ;  "  "  I  must 
go  and  hide  in  the  glen,  for  I  am  not  able  to  see  com- 
paiiy  "  (and  at  last  he  could  not  bear  even  the  children's 
company  in  sucli  walks)  ;  "  Soothe  me,  for  I  am  too 
tired  ; "  and  ho  would  fall  asleep  the  moment  the  -press- 
ure of  engi^ements  was  lifted.  He  shrank  from  contact 
with  persons  who  pained  him,  whether  by  their  own  de- 
pression or  apprehension,  or  by  their  association  with 
painful  circumstances.  He  found  rcpoKO  in  not  seeing 
faces.  Yet  he  did  not  yield  :  ho  would  breast  the  pos- 
sible wave  tliat  was  to  break  over  tlie  inetitution,  and  was 
always  ready  to  spring  to  the  rescue  when  any  call  to  act 
in  its  interests  came  to  liim. 

The  magnetism  of  his  own  zeal  and  devotion  to  a  cause 
ho  thought  to  be  so  important  had  stimulated  his  Eastern 
friends,  who  rallied  nobly,  lieaded  by  the  venerable  Josiah 
Qnincy;  and  they  nobly  redeemed  their  pledges  when  tho 
hour  came ;  but  tho  West  had  failed.  One  last  effort 
was  made  by  his  family  to  induce  him  to  resign,  but  in 
vain.  Ho  felt  that  tlio  experience  he  had  gained  in  these 
laborious  years,  added  to  earlier  experience  so  dearly 
bought,  would  enable  liim  to  elTect  what  no  other  mau, 
even  of  superior  ability,  could  do  so  well  in  that  place 
and  under  the  circumstances.  Some  friends,  who  knew 
what  would  be  the  consequences  if  be  must  still  bear  tlie 
burden  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  other  years  of  debt 
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and  anxiety,  were  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  college 
should  not  be  purchased  by  those  who  remained  true  to 
it  under  such  disadvantageous  prospects;  there    being 
not  a  dollar  in  the  exchequer  to  carry  it  on  after  pur- 
chase.   In  consequence  of  their  remonstrances,  temporary 
provision  for  its  support  was  made  ;  but  it  was  not  money 
deposited  in  the  bank,  and  no  one  who  subscribed  to  it 
was  responsible  to  any  tribunal  but  his  own  conscience. 
The  promissory  notes,  however,  some  of  which  proved 
as  good  as  bullion,  were  put  into  Mr.  Mann's  hands,  to 
be  paid  on  his  demand.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  for   one, 
hazarded  all  lie  was  worth  upon  the  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess. '  The  college  was  bought  in  June,  at  the  appraise- 
ment price ;  there  being  not  one  bid  from  any  other  quar- 
ter.    Circumstances  were  now  so  far  changed,  that  an 
independent  body  of  men,  a  close  corporation,  owned  the 
premises.     Tiiis  was  so  much  more  respectable  a  basis 
than  the  former  one,  which  had  not  a  single  feature  to 
recommend  it,  that,  to  Mr.  Mann's  mind,  all  other  obsta- 
cles promised  to  vanish.     It  was,  in  reality,  to  be  a  noiv 
birth.     The  sectarian  feature  of  the  charter,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  trustees  and  two-thirds  of  the  college  faculty 
should   be  of  the  "  Christian "   denomination,  still    re- 
mained in  it,  it  is  true ;    but  the  present  owners  were 
disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  he  hoped  further  consideration 
might  lead  to  a  change  in  this  illiberal  charter. 

The  discussion,  the  purchase,  and  all  the  collateral  ex- 
citing circumstances,  were  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  that 
year.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  three  months 
previous  to  this  meeting  of  the  trustees,  which  caused 
such  an  unwonted  excitement  of  feeling,  had  been  a  pe- 
riod of  extraordinary  toil  as  well  as  anxiety.  Two  of  the 
professors  were  still  absent ;  one  ill,  the  other  preaching 
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for  his  daily  bread.  The  whole  care  of  the  graduating 
class  was  left  upon  Mr.  Mann's  hands.  They  wanted  sub- 
jects for  their  graduating  exercises  ;  they  wanted  criti- 
cisms upon  their  productions. 

No  members  were  chosen  from  the  class,  as  in  other 
colleges,  to  receive  special  honors ;  but  as  many  speakers 
as  the  time  would  allow  took  part,  and  all  who  choso  to 
prepare  had  equal  claims  to  attention.  Many  of  them  were 
very  far  from  home,  or  from  any  otlier  literary  aid  ;  and 
Mr.  Mann  attended  to  them  all.  Unfortunately,  all  his 
children  were  ill,  one  at  a  great  distance,  the  other  two 
at  home,  requiring  constant  care  and  attendance :  there- 
fore he  was  not  only  left  unwatched,  when,  as  it  afterward 
proved,  he  most  needed  watching,  but  he  was  anxiously 
watching  others. 

On  the  appointed  day  of  public  exercises  and  jubilation, 
he  sat  down  early  in  the  morning  to  finish  the  "  Baccalau- 
reate," which  he  had  hastily  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  he  carried  to  chapel,  without  having  had  time 
to  read  it  over  himself. 

He  could  not  preside  over  such  a  scene  unmoved.  Ho 
knew  all  that  had  been  hoped,  dreaded,  and  suffered  by 
many.  He  would  fain  have  been  silent  with  his  joy,  and 
have  found  his  rest  in  it.  But  no :  ho  must  be  the  most 
active  participant  in  the  common  rejoicing,  after  so  many 
weary  days  and  restless  nights.  He  was  described  to  tho 
invalids  at  home  as  looking  "  too  happy,  but  very  tired.'* 
The  festivities  of  the  day,  commencing  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  lasted  twelve  hours  ;  and  the  public  adjourned 
in  heavy  numbers  from  the  college-dinner  to  his  house, 
where  a  crowded  lev4e  was  held  till  late  at  night. 

The  next  day  he  was  nearly  speechless  with  fatigue ; 
but  instead  of  being  laid  quietly  away  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  and  all  sounds  shut  out,  an  important  commit- 
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tee  meeting  was  pending,  wliich  lasted  substantially  two 
days  longer.  It  was  feared  that  paralysis  would  follow 
such  a  strain  as  this  had  been:  but,  instead  of  that,  a  burn- 
ing fever  raged  in  his  veins,  which  there  seemed  not  then 
coolness  enough  on  earth  to  assuage ;  and  sleep,  his  only 
restorative,  was  no  more  for  him  in  this  world.  He 
struggled  with  it  several  weeks,  fighting  it  at  every  step, 
instead  of  yielding  to  it,  —  not  consciously  perhaps,  not 
deliberately,  but  feverishly.  The  weather  was  intensely 
liot.  The  very  soil  was  turned  into  burning  sand.  Only 
hot  winds  blew.  He  roamed  about  the  house,  extending 
himself,  now  on  the  sofa,  now  on  the  floors,  praying  for 
rain,  mourning  over  the  time  he  was  losing  for  prepara- 
tion of  duties  to  come,  but  conscious  only  of  suffering,  not 
of  near  death.  How  could  such  vitality  cease  ?  Ill  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  resign  himself  a  prisoner  to  his  apartment 
but  three  days;  and,  when  he  could  no  longer  rise,  he 
saw  grouped  before  iiim  the  things  to  be  done.  His  last 
expression  of  interest  in  the  world,  outside  his  immediate 
sphere,  was  liis  desire  to  hear  wliat  Kossuth  was  doing  in 
Italy.  When  he  heard  the  treaty  of  Villa-Franca  read, 
he  made  a  sign  that  he  could  liear  no  more.  It  excited 
him  too  deeply,  sending  the  blood  surging  to  his  brain. 
It  was  well ;  for  the  next  sentence  would  have  produced 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  more  dangerous  to  bear  than  any 
joy  could  be  ;  and  he  was  never  told  the  sad  reverse. 

Nature  began  to  give  way  more  perceptibly.  At  last 
he  begged  for  profound  silence,  "  except  George's  hum- 
ming: do  not  stop  that."  He  loved  music  from  the 
human  voice ;  it  soothed  and  diverted  his  busy  and  fe- 
vered thoughts  from  affairs.  But  he  could  not  listen  to 
words  even  when  sung :  they  wakened  too  many  associ- 
ations. One  day,  wliile  thus  soothed,  ho  heard  drops 
fall  thick  and  fast  upon  the  tin  roof  of  the  piazza.    It  was 
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a  month  siucc  a  raiii-drop  had  fallen.  He  said,  "  Stop 
a  moment,  and  let  me  listen  to  tliat  music ! "  ^  "  It 
is  heavenly  music,"  one  replied.  "  Yes !  "  he  said  very 
emphatically  ;  and  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  his 
countenance  beamed  with  a  delighted  smile,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  a  copious  shower,  he  whispered,  "  I  am  making 
agricultural  calculations:  I  cannot  help  it."  The  rain 
did  not  last  long,  and  then  he  wanted  the  earthly  strain 
again. 

For  many  days,  no  food  passed  his  lips  but  a  little 
strained  gooseberry-juice.  He  could  not  swallow  a  drop 
of  water  without  pain :  but  relays  of  devoted  students 
brought  iiim  fresh  draughts  every  hour  from  the  only 
cool  well  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  only  physical 
pleasure  left  to  him  was  rinsing  his  mouth  with  it,  and 
letting  it  "  percolate  over  his  lips."  It  seemed  strange 
that  no  special  revelation  occurred  to  show  what  would 
quench  such  internal  fires  as  consumed  him.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  any  medical  treatment  that  was  at  hand, 
and  his  brain  was  morbidly  active  upon  the  subject ;  but 
when  t<3ld  that  he  must  resign  all  care,  even  of  himself, 
he  tried  to  ol>ey.  At  last  a  flash  of  lightning  pain  passed 
over  him,  which,  he  was  sure,  had  disorganized  his  very 
substance.  It  was  too  true.  But,  after  the  rest  of  his 
frame  could  suffer  no  more,  the  brain  continued  preter- 
naturally  active  for  two  days ;  and  all  his  fonner  life 
passed  in  review  before  him, — its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and 
its  trials. 

Loving  and  devoted  students  had  watched  over  him 
and  his  sick  children  all  the  nights  of  many  weeks.  Where 
so  many  served  lovingly,  no  one  can  be  mentioned  with 
prominence,  without  doing  injustice  to  others.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  upon  whom  the  coming  calamity  was  already 
doing  fearful  work,  allowed  himself  neither  sleep  nor  res- 
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pite ;  forgettiug  that  he,  too,  was  mortal.  To  no  other  in- 
dividual out  of  his  own  family  did  the  death  of  Mr.  Mann 
so  alter  the  world.  Indeed,  such  was  the  eflFect  of  his  m- 
consolable  grief  and  anxious  watching,  that  his  own  licaltb, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  was  long  after  hanging  upon  a 
thread  ;  and  even  now  he  shrinks  from  a  review  of  those 
painful  hours  of  alternate  hope  and  dread.  If  the  im- 
parting of  his  own  vitality  would  have  availed  to  snatch 
his  friend  from  his  doom,  he  could  not  have  given  it  more 
freely ;  but  not  even  his  assiduous  magnetism  could  meet 
the  case.     All  arts  of  man  seemed  unavailing. 

Dr.  Pulte  arrived  the  evening  before  the  last  day.  He 
gave  but  faint  hope.  Mr.  Mann  had  not  expected  him ; 
and,  when  he  went  to  his  bedside,  he  looked  at  him  pene- 
tratingly, and  begged  him  to  let  him  feel  his  head,  which 
he  playfully  examined  with  his  hands,  in  his  own  spright- 
ly way  pronouncing  it  good  and  able,  and  then  resigned 
himself  to  the  examination.  Dr.  Pulte  did  not  express 
his  fears  to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  return  immediately  to 
Cincinnati,  after  giving  directions  for  a  last  attempt  to 
save  him. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  restless  and  troubled  night, 
he  begged  for  quiet  in  earnest  but  gentle  words. 

"  Let  the  college  gate  be  fastened  open,  that  I  may  not 
hear  it  swing;  let  there  be  no  step,  no  rustling  dress, 
no  face,  but  your  own  ;  communicate  with  others,  not  by 
words,  but  by  slips  of  paper.     Let  me  rest." 

All  was  hushed  for  a  little  while.  But  he  could  not 
sleep.  Could  such  a  man  be  allowed  to  die  unawares  ? 
Pain  was  soothed  :  ho  was  evidently  unconscious  that  liis 
hours  were  numbered. 

When  he  was  told,  he  opened  his  eyes  quickly;  but  his 
countenance  only  changed  to  an  illuminated  expression, 
that  made  it  difGcult  not  to  rejoice  with  him  that  ho  was 
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80on  to  tread  the  glorious  path  which  so  often  kindled  his 
imagination,  instead  of  the  thorny  one  of  this  \7orld. 

"  Ask  Dr.  C.  how  long,"  he  said. 

"  Three  hours  at  most,"  was  tlie  answer. 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so,"  he  replied ;  "  but,  if  it  is  so, 

I  have  something  to  say.     Send  for  B "  (a  student 

who  had  given  much  anxiety).  The  head  which  had  long 
been  covered  with  the  damps  of  deatli  became  hot  as  a 
cannon-ball  as  he  roused  himself.  After  speaking  a  few 
tender  words  to  his  family,  he  turned  to  the  young  man 
as  he  entered  the  room,  followed  by  otliers  who  had  heard 
the  sad  rumor,  till  the  apartment  was  filled  with  people, 
some  of  whom,  in  tlie  fashion  of  that  country,  were 
strangers.  He  spoke  earnestly  to  his  young  friend,  and 
called  one  after  anotlicr  of  his  students  and  his  friends  to 
him,  and  for  two  hours  poured  forth  his  great  heart  and 
soul  in  inspired  words,  with  a  depth  of  voice,  and  vigor  of 
muscle,  wonderful  to  behold  in  one  lately  so  prostrate.  It 
was  as  if  he  drew  strengtii  from  the  fountain  of  future 
life  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge.  He  abode  ever 
in  the  palace  of  Truth  ;  and  from  its  portals  he  now  said 
to  each  one  an  appropriate  word,  tenderly  but  sincerely, 
and  so  discriminatingly,  that  one  trembled  to  listen.  The 
hours  can  never  be  forgotten,  either  by  those  who  were 
warned  not  to  abuse,  but  only  righteously  to  use,  the  ex- 
ceeding riches  of  God's  goodness,  or  by  those  over  whom 
he  poured  his  unbounded  love  and  blessing. 

Many  saw  duty  in  a  new  light  as  he  again  and  again 
uttered  the  words,  "  Man,  duty,  God ! "  and  prefigured 
by  his  appeals  to  them  what  they  might  do  with  such 
powers  as  he  described  them  to  possess.  But  no  repeti- 
tion of  his  words  can  convey  the  fervor  of  his  spirit,  the 
tenderness  of  his  love,  as  expressed  to  all  around  him. 

At  last  he  said  to  Mr.  Fay,  ''  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
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Pay  mako  a  short  prayer,  low,  peaceful,  grateful !  "  aftor 
which  he  again  addressed  those  who  stood  round  him,  and 
sent  affectionate  messages  to  tlie  absent,  —  to  his  son,  to 
his  sister,  to  Mr.  Craig,  and  to  otl^er  old  friends.  Promi- 
nent among  those  he  remembered  was  Prof.  Gary.* 

"  Dear  Gary  !  —  solid,  steadfast,  well-balanced,  always 
wise,  always  right,  always  firm,  —  tell  him  how  much  I 
loved  him  !  "  And  again  he  murmured,  "  Good,  reliable, 
judicious,  firm,  gentle,  beautiful  Mr.  Gary ! "  his  voice 
gaining  energy  again  as  he  went  on.  "  And  those  good 
young  men,  Mr.  Fay,  who  have  always  done  their  duty, 
—  how  I  love  tliem  !  Tell  them  how  I  love  them.  No 
words  can  express  how  I  love  them !  " 

When  asked  if  he  was  not  exhausting  himself,  ho  said, 
"  No :  it  rests  me." 

More  than  once  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  beautiful  plans 
for  the  college !  I  meant  that  Mr.  Pay  should  prepare 
himself  to  be  the  president  of  this  college ;  for  I  know  no 
man  living  who  will  take  it,  who  will  carry  it  on  as  well 
as  he."  To  Mr.  Pay,  who  did  not  hear  tliis,  lie  said, 
"  Preach  God's  laws,  Mr.  Pay  ;  preach  theniy  preach 
them!''  —  his  voice  rising  each  time  lie  repeated  the 
words,  his  trembling  arm  raised  aloft  as  if  to  invoke 
Heaven's  blessing  upon  him,  his  whole  frame  quivering 
with  emotion.  "You  have  more  power  over  the  public; 
mind  of  the  West  than  any  man  I  know,"  he  added  after 
a  pause.  Then  most  energetically  he  repeated  his 
entreaty  that  he  would  use  it ;  for  the  world  needed  it. 


•  This  gentleman  had  taken  the  place  in  the  college  of  his  beloved  nephew,  Calvin 
rcnncll.  3Ir.  Cary  soon  filled  Mr.  Penneli's  place  of  appreciative  co-operator  and 
counscllDr.  lie  never  needed  to  be  told  what  were  the  peculiar  requistltes  of  a 
professor  in  an  in<«(itution  founded  on  tlie  plan  of  educating  young  men  and  women 
togeilier.  His  i)re:jeuce  created  order:  ]U8  manners  precluded  opposition,  and 
in.spircd  the  right  feutiment  for  the  occasion,  without  word  or  remontftianoe. 
It  would  l>e  difficult  to  describe  his  value  to  Hr.  Mann  or  to  the  institution. 
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"0  God!  may  he  preach  them  till  the  light  drive  out 
the  darkness ! " 

To  his  children  he  said,  "  When  you  wish  to  know 
what  to  do,  ask  yourselves  what  Christ  would  have  done 
in  the  same  circumstances." 

It  is  impossible  to  record  all  his  words,  uttered  in  a  clear, 
musical  voice,  that  rang  out  strong  as  in  his  best  days, 
now  to  his  family,  now  to  his  students,  now  in  memory  of 
the  absent.  At  last  he  again  asked  for  quiet,  and  thought 
he  could  sleep.  Motioning  gently  with  his  hand,  he  said, 
"Will  not  the  friends  fall  back?"  He  wanted  air  and 
repose;  but  the  crowd  inconsiderately  lingered,  render- 
ing the  close  of  his  noble  life  a  struggle  for  breath  instead 
of  a  peaceful  slumber.  He  could  not  even  speak  to  his 
mucli-loved  nephew,  Mr.  Pennell,  who  arrived  at  that 
moment. 

The  chills  of  death  shook  him  painfully ;  and  he  asked 
for  blankets,  which  were  heated  and  wrapped  round  him. 
Stimulants  were  administered,  which  brought  no  relief, 
but  gave  him  temporary  delirium,  in  which  he  uttered 
exclamations  that  showed  how  deeply  he  felt,  and  how 
keenly  he  remembered,  some  of  the  heart-trials  that  had 
been  instrumental  in  cutting  him  off  thus  prematurely. 

Tlie  strong  brain  found  it  hard  to  die.  At  last,  God 
mercifully  gave  him  rest;  but  "death"  is  not  the  word 
for  such  a  translation. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  August,  1859,  that  he  left  us ;  and 
his  earthly  form  now  reposes  in  the  North  Burial-grouna 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  where  his  family  and  friends 
liave  erected  a  monument  modelled  after  the  beautiful 
"  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican." 
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FROCEEDINGS  OF  TEE  BOSTON  COMMITTEE. 

A  TEAR  ailcr  Mr.  Mann  had  been  elected  to  Congress,  and  while  he 
iras  absent  at  Washington,  some  friends  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  not  before  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for  it, 
(among  whom  was  the  lion.  Charles  W.  Upham  of  Salem,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education),  became  apprised  of  the 
extraordinary  devotion  of  his  means,  as  well  as  of  himself,  to  the  caose 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him;  and  through  their  agency  lliis  com- 
mittee was  instructed  "  to  ascertain  what  sums,  if  any,  were  paid  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  out  of  his  private  means, 
for  the  erection  of  Normal  schoolhouses,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a 
public  nature,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers." 

In  March  following,  the  committee  made  their  roport,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  statements,  made  by  various  individuals,  of  such  facts 
as  they  personally  knew  concerning  the  pecuniary  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Mann  out  of  his  own  private  means  to  carry  forward  the 
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public  work  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  From  this  report,  and 
the  statements  it  contains,  we  shall  quote  largely.  Biographies  are 
rarely  swelled  by  any  great  accumulation  of  similar  details. 

The  committee  first  introduce  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mann  himself,  dated 
Washington,  Feb.  9,  1849,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

*'  The  order  empowers  the  committee  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers.  You  are  pleased  to  put  your  requisition  upon  me  in  the  imper- 
ative mood ;  though  doubtless  for  no  othei*  reason  than  that  of  over- 
coming a  repugnance  I  might  be  supposed  to  feel  against  speaking 
upon  the  subject.  . .  . 

"  You  must  permit  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that,  until  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  that  any  such  movement  had 
been  made,  or  was  contemplated,  by  any  one.  I  could  never  have 
brought  myself  to  ask,  nor  even  to  ask  a  friend  to  ask,  any  remu- 
neration for  the  sacrifices  made  or  the  expenses  incurred  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  my  office.  However  much  it  may  prejudice  the  end 
you  have  in  view,  I  must,  nevertheless,  say  that  those  sacrifie-es  and 
cnses  were  incurred  without  any  expectation  of  re-imbursement. 
en  I  lefk  a  lucrative  profession  for  the  Secretaryship,  I  cheerfully 
surrendered  all  hopes  of  wealth  or  promotion;  and,  from  the  day 
when  I  accepted  that  office,  I  held  myself  personally  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise ;  and  though  it  might  cost  me  my  means, 
my  health,  my  life,  or  a  hundred  lives,  if  I  had  them,  I  held  the  tri- 
i^^^umph  of  the  cause  to  be  paramount  to  them  all. 

'•''  On  entering  upon  the  office,  it  is  well  known  that  numerous,  and 
in  some  cases  heavy  expenses  were  connected  with  it,  such  as  never 
had  been  contemplated  either  by  the  framers  of  the  law  or  by  my- 
self. Not  a  cent  has  ever  been  allowed  me  for  clerk-hire  or  office-rent 
At  first,  no  provision  was  made  for  postages  or  stationery.  Since  pro- 
vision was  made  for  these  latter  items,  I  have  never  charged  half  their 
cost,  lest  the  expenses  of  the  office  might  excite  opposition  against  it. 
Whatever  books  I  needed,  either  in  our  own  or  other  languages,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  purchase  and  pay  for  myself.  For  other  expenses 
incurred  in  travelling  over  the  State  for  the  first  five  years,  —  occupy- 
ing about  four  months  each  year,  —  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made 
me. 

"What  I  have  paid  for  clerk-hire  must,  of  course,  be  known  to  those 
who  have  received  it ;  and  what  I  have  spent  for  educational  works 
and  documents  to  be  distributed  over  the  State  must  be  known  to 
those  who  have  furnished  and  who  have  received  them.    If  there  hare 
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been  still  other  expenses,  perhaps  thcv  had  better  come  under  the  rule 
of  not  Icttinjj  the  left  hand  know  what  the  rij'ht  hand  doeth.  .  .  . 

"  In  what  I  have  already  said,  although  said  at  your  request,  I  may 
be  thouj^ht  by  some  to  be  treading  on  delicate  ground.  This  move- 
ment did  not  originate  with  me.  I  cannot  present  myself  in  the  form 
of  a  petitioner,  asking  for  a  return  of  what  was  voluntarily  given.  I 
must  t?.ke  care  of  my  honor.  The  State  is  the  proper  judge  of  its  own. 
if  the  State  chooses  to  consider  any  part  of  the  sums  I  have  paid  as 
paid  on  its  account,  —  as  paid  for  property  of  which  it  now  has  the 
l)enefit,  or  now  enjoys  the  actual  use  and  possession,  —  it  will  be  grate- 
fully received,  both  as  a  token  of  its  approbation,  and  as  the  refunding 
of  moneys  I  must  otherwise  lose-  But,  let  what  will  come,  no  poverty, 
and  no  estimate  of  my  services,  however  low,  can  ever  make  me  repine 
that  I  have  sought,  with  all  the  means  and  the  talents  at  my  com- 
mand, to  lay  broader  and  deeper  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  Commonwealth,  and  to  elevate  its  social  and  moral  character 
amonfT  its  confederate  States  and  in  the  eves  of  the  world. 

"  With  the  most  respectful  regards  for  yours«*lf  and  your  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  and  with  an  earnest  request,  that,  in  whatever  you 
may  deem  it  right  to  do  in  relation  to  this  movement,  you  will  take 
cai*e  of  my  houor,  whatever  may  become  of  my  purse, 

"  I  remain,  ficc." 

The  Hon.  A.  Ilale,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  in  whose  place  of 
residence-  -  Bridjtewater —  one  of  the  Normal  schoolhouses  had  been 
erected,  made,  among  other  things,  the  following  statement :  — 

"  The  Board  then  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the 
[Normal-s;;hool]  buildings  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications 
which  had  been  furnished  bv  the  Board. 

"  The  proposals  being  very  much  above  the  amount  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  for  that  object,  alterations  were  made  in  the  plans  and 
specifications,  reducing  the  expense  of  the  buildings  very  considerably; 
but  still  the  Board  could  not  find  any  person  to  erect  the  buildings  for 
the  sum  in  their  hands,  and  it  seemed  that  the  enterprise  must  bo 
abandoned.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Mann  came  forward,  and 
gave  his  private  obligation  to  pay  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings over  and  above  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boai*d.  With 
this  indemnity,  the  Board  caused  the  buildings  to  be  erected;  and, on  a 
settlement  of  the  bills,  it  was  found  that  the  excess  amounted  to  about 
seven  huuflred  and  fort v  dollars,  of  which  an  individual  of  the  town  of 
Bridgcwater  paid  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Mr.  Mann  the  residue.*' 
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The  followinfr  facts  were  detailed  bj  the  Hon.  Jonah  Qnincy,  jun., 
then  Mayor  of  Boston  :  — 

**I  cannot  witlihold  mj  testimony  as  to  the  disinterested  liberality 
with  which  Mr.  Mann  has  endeavored  to  forward  the  great  cause  of 
public  e(hication. 

**  I  shall  confine  myself  to  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  advances  made  by 
him  of  a  comparatively  large  amount. 

"  Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Mann  applied  to  me  for  a  loan,  on  hit 
law-librar}',  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing: the  lo(l;rin;;-house  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lexin«:jton.  Know- 
ing  his  circumstances,  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  giving  so 
much  to  the  public,  and  refused,  on  that  ground,  to  lend  him  the 
money.  The  result  was,  he  sold  his  library,  and  furnished  the  house ; 
losin;jr,  I  have  no  <loubt,  in  the  result,  the  whole  amount. 

^*  S!iortlv  ailer  this,  the  land  and  schoolhouso  at  West  Newtoo 
were  given  to  the  public,*  with  the  understanding  that  the  citizens  of 
that  place  and  the  friends  of  education  would  fit  up  the  building  in 
the  mf>3t  approved  style. 

"  Some  months  after  the  building  was  completed,  I  learned  acciden- 
tally that  the  ne/essary  funds  had  not  been  raised,  and  that  Mr.  Mann 
and  ]Mr.  Pierce  had  expended  and  paid  a  large  amount  of  their  own 
money  (f%  tliousand  three  hundred  dollars)  for  the  repairs.  A  meet- 
ing of  friends  of  the  cause  was  immediately  called  at  my  house,  with- 
out the  knowIe<lge  of  either  of  the  gentlemen,  to  provide  means  for  its 
payment.  .  .  . 

*^  Massachusetts  owes  the  existence  of  two  of  her  Normal-school 
buildings  to  the  advances  made  by  two  gentlemen  to  complete  the  first. 

"  After  the  erection  of  the  schools  at  Westfield  and  Bridgewater, 
Mr.  Mann  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars.  On  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  the  appropriations  for  these  buildings  fell  short  of 
the  contract  prices ;  and,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  them,  Mr. 
Mann  hail  madii  himself  personally  liable  for  the  difference.  He  in- 
sisted on  borrowing  the  money,  and  giving  security  for  it ;  and  forbade 
my  applying  to  any  individuals  or  to  the  State  on  the  subject.  As  it 
was  a  business  transaction,  I  have  never  mentioned  it ;  and  should  not 
have  <Jone  it  now,  except  at  the  order  of  the  State.  lie  gave  as  seen* 
rity  almost,  I  believe,  all  his  personal  property,  and  still  owes  the 
debt" 


*  This  donation  was  made  by  Mr.  Qninoj  himself ;  tbongb,  from  bis  letter,  one 
would  uever  surmise  it. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  enumerated  various  items,  varying  from 
forty  to  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  at  a  time,  of  whose  payment  by 
Mr.  Mann  from  time  to  time,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  personally  cognizant ;  and  then  adds :  — 

"  The  expenses  of  printing  the  papers  he  has  written  in  defence  of 
the  cause  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  fell  principallv 
upon  him,  and  must  have  amounted  to  a  veiy  large  suui.  . . 

*^  It  has  always  seemed  to  mc,  that  giving,  as  he  did,  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  having  made  a  very  great  personal  sacrifice,  in  a  pecuniary 
point,  by  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
he  was  less  bound  than  any  other  individual  to  contribute  towards 
these  objects  from  his  private  purse.  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
at  his  own  expense,  what  he  saw  was  necessary  for  the  cause,  when- 
ever no  one  else  came  forward  to  do  it" 

Messrs.  Dutton  &  Wentworth,  printers  to  the  State,  volunteered  to 
send  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the  following  letter :  — 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  Learning  that  a  movement  is  about  to  be  made  in 
the  Legislature  to  make  some  remuneration  to  the  lion.  Horace  Mann, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  personal  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  during  his  term  of  office,  we  beg  leave  to  volunteer  in 
his  behalf.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  term  of  office,  all  the 
reports  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary  have  been  printed  by  us.  In 
regard  to  the  printing  he  has  ordered,  he  has  always  had  it  done  in  the 
most  economical  manner ;  and  we  wish  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  fact 
Whenever  he  has  wanted,  for  distribution,  extra  copies  of  his  reports, 
he  has  ordered  them  printed  on  his  private  account,  and  paid  for  them 
himself:  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  amount  he  has  paid  us  for 
these  documents,  but  should  say  it  must  have  been  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  documents  he  has  purchased  of  us  were  his  oum 
reports,  school-abstracts,  lectures,  &c.,  besides  circulars  he  has  issued 
for  teachers*  meetings,  where  addresses  were  to  be  delivered  by  him- 
self and  others.  The  amount  stated  above,  we  are  aware,  is  not  large ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  transaction  is  more  than  the  amount  He  never 
would  take  a  sheet  or  a  copy,  belonging  to  the  State,  at  any  time.  If 
he  wanted  copies  for  distribution,  ho  has  ordered  them,  and  paid  for 
them  out  of  his  own  purse.  In  the  matter  of  postages,  he  has  also  not 
been  less  scrupulous  and  conscientious;  having  always  paid  the  ex- 
presses for  letters  and  proof-sheets  to  and  from  himself  when  he  was 
in  the  country  while  his  reports  were  printing.  In  every  thing  in  re- 
JntioL  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  has  always  been  very  exact;  scm^ 
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pulous  and  unifonn  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  so  far  as  (he  matter 
of  printing  is  concerned.  We  believe  the  State  owes  Mr.  Mann  a 
great  debt ;  and,  if  the  simple  facts  here  stated  will  help  his  cause,  we 
feel  we  are  only  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  him  as  an  officer  of  tbo 
strictest  integrity. 

"  With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem, 
**  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  DuTTON  &  Went  WORTH, 

•'  State  Printers." 
On  this  letter  the  Report  remarks :  — 

"  The  letter  from  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Wentworth  is  quite  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  the  scrupulous  sense  of  justice  and  honor  that  has 
marked  Mr.  Mann's  discharge  of  his  late  office.  To  use  an  expression 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  peculiar  richness  of  illustration,  he 
has  been  careful  *to  shake  the  gold-dust  from  his  garments  whenever 
he  has  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  public  mint' "  * 

William  B.  Fowle,  Esq.,  bookseller,  and  publisher  of  the  "  Common- 
school  Journal "  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Mann 
was  its  editor,  being  called  upon  for  information  by  the  committee,  at- 
tested as  follows :  — 

^^  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Mann  had  set  his  heart  upon 
the  great  work  of  resuscitating  the  school-system,  at  any  sacrifice  to 
himself  of  ease  or  property.  I  never  knew  what  resources  he  had ;  bnt 
T  of\en  wondered  at  the  liberalitj',  or  what  to  me  seemed  the  prodigal- 
ity, of  his  donations ;  and  yet  the  expenditure  of  his  money  must  have 
been  to  him  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  outlay  of  strength  which  I 
often  witnessed.  I  oflen  warned  him  of  his  danger  when  I  saw  him 
suffering  from  an  overworked  brain :  but  he  never  desisted,  though  he 
admitted  the  danger;  for  the  work  was  to  be  done,  and  if  neglected, 
though  beyond  human  strength,  the  community,  not  knowing  this, 
would  consider  him  unfaithful.  This  was  his  greatest  sacrifice  in  tho 
cause  of  education;  but,  as  no  pecuniar}-  estimate  can  be  set  upon  this, 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  it.     I  have  known  him  for  weeks 

*  While  Mr.  Mann  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Goremor  of  Massachusetts 
(OS  before  mentioned),  he  was  informed  that  an  emissary  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  oppORcd  to  him  had  been  at  the  State  House  for  three  day?.  OTorhmiliD}? 
the  accounts  and  official  records  made  by  Iiim  while  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  hopes  to  And  or  create  some  pretext  for  impeaching  his  conduct. 
"I>et  him  got  a  microscope,"  said  BIr.  Mann,  "  and  blind  himself  with  lookinjr. 
He  will  not  only  find  no  stain  in  my  official  conduct,  but  1  hope  the  ezaminatloa 
of  it  w '11  nuike  him  an  honester  man.'' 
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to  be  unable  to  sleep.  When  Mr.  Mann  entered  upon  his  duties,  it 
iras  evident  that  his  efforts  would  be  vcrv  restricted  it*  he  did  not  con- 
trive  to  scatter  the  information  he  collected.  Indeed,  the  law  required 
that  he  should  both  collect  and  distribute ;  but  the  State  made  no  pny 
vision  for  the  distribution !  As  the  most  popular  and  economical 
method  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  Mr.  Mann  com- 
menced the  *  Common-school  Journal.'  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
^hen  I  became  the  publisher,  the  receipts  had  fallen  short  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Since  that  time,  viz.  for  six  years,  the  loss  has  not  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Mann ;  but  he  has  continued  to  edit  the  *  Journal,'  because  he 
considered  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  great  cause. 

•*  The  volumes  contain  many  valuable  documents  which  it  was  im- 
portant to  scatter  widely  over  the  State.  It  was  Mr.  Mann's  custom 
to  print  extra  numbers  of  these,  and  distribute  them  gratuitously  to 
the  schools.  I  recollect  three  or  four  cases  in  which  he  sent  a  copy- 
to  every  district,  of  which  there  must  have  been  three  or  four  thou- 
sand. •  .  . 

"  Probably  each  of  these  donations  cost  him  seventy-five  dollars. 
Many  single  volumes  of  the  '  Journal,'  and  sometimes  whole  sets,  were 
given  away  for  the  general  good ;  but  of  this  I  have  no  record,  though 
I  know  the  volumes  amounted  to  hundreds. 

"  The  compilation  of  the  volume  of  abstracts  was  a  heavy  task :  but-, 
besides  making  this,  he  actually  paid  for  the  making  of  the  index; 
which,  I  know  (for  I  made  one  of  them),  is  no  slight  affair.  .  .  . 

"  Two  other  items  have  occurred  to  me ;  and  they  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  helping  to  illustrate  the  perfect  forgetfulness  of  self  which 
marked  the  official  course  of  Mr.  Mann. 

"  Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  outline  maps  began  to  bo  used  in 
schools,  it  became  proper  that  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  schools  should 
be  taught  how  to  use  them.  As  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  funds, 
Mr.  Mann  paid  for  three  sets,  one  for  each  school.  The  price  is  twen- 
ty-five dollars  a  set. 

"  Before  Mr.  Mann  went  to  Europe,  I  had  frequent  conversations 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  European  schools ;  and  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  that  personal  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  compare 
them  with  our  own,  and  to  propose  such  improvements  as  would  really 
advance  our  own.  I  think  this  was  his  only  motive  in  going;  for  he 
visited  nothing  but  schools,  and  returned  as  soon  as  [)ossible.  The  ex- 
penses of  his  visit  must  have  exceeded  his  salary  ten  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars;  and,  on  his  return,  I  proposed  to  him  to  put  his  notes  into  the 
form  of  a  book,  and  let  me  publish  them,  assuring  him  that  the  copjr- 
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right  would  prodacc  more  than  be  had  expended  beyond  his  ralary. 
His  reply  was,  that  ho  was  a  public  officer,  and  went  for  the  public, 
and  the  public  were  entitled  to  the  information,  free  of  any  such  tax. 
His  remarks,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  his  Seyenth  Annual  Report, 
and  given  to  the  State." 

Ailer  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  lion.  Edmund 
Dwight  for  his  well-known  liberality  in  the  same  cause,  the  committee 
close  their  report  with  the  following  paragraph,  and  with  a  resolve  for 
paying  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  "  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  Horace  Mann,  late  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education : "  — 

**  The  committee  do  not  propose,  as  they  feel  confident  that  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Mann,  to  make  out  an  exact  account  of  what 
the  State  may  owe  him  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  does  not  desire,  and 
would  not  bo  willing,  to  be  fully  re-imbursed ;  but,  before  all  money  that 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  contains,  he  prefers  to  cherish  the 
happy  and  noble  thought,  that  he  has  labored  and  sufiered  in  her 
behalf.  lie  asks  for  nothing,  and  has  had  no  voluntary  agency  in  this 
movement  Nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  his  well-known  sen- 
sibilities than  to  have  a  claim  urged  upon  the  State  for  an  exact  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts  with  it  upon  mere  business  principles.  What  he 
has  done,  he  meant,  at  the  time,  for  a  gifl ;  and  the  committee  do  not 
propose  to  deprive  him  of  the  title  of  a  benefactor.  They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  pay  him  off;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  passage  of  the  following  resolve,  although  not  amounting  by 
half  to  what,  upon  a  strict  computation,  is  equitably  due  to  him,  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  than  a  more  precise  remuneration.** 

From  authentic  information,  we  are  able  to  say  that  this  sum  was  but 
a  very  small  part  of  what  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  Mann  from  his  own 
pocket,  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education,  while  he  was  Secreta  • 
ry  of  the  Board ;  but,  inadequate  as  a  remuneration  though  it  was,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  both  to  giver  and  receiver.  Before 
any  one  complains  of  Massachusetts  for  not  doing  more,  let  him  point 
to  a  single  State  in  our  Union,  or  to  a  single  government  in  the  world, 
wliich  under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  a  class  of  services^ 
would  havo  done  as  much.  We  believe  the  resolve  was  passed  in  both 
Houses  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
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««CODE  OP  HONOR,"  FALSELY  SO  CALLED. 

At  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  colleges  in  the  StatA 
of  Ohio,  assembled  at  Columbus,  Dec.  29,  185G,  the  following 
resolutions,  designed  to  promote  the  internal  tranquillity,  the  literary 
progress,  and  the  exemplary  conduct,  of  students,  were  unanimously 
adopted;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  lion.  Horace  Mann, 
President  of  Antioch  College,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  President  of 
Denison  University,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Howard,  President  of 
Ohio  University,  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  faculties 
of  colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  setting  forth  more  fully  and  argumen- 
tatively  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolutions,  and  to  cause  the  same  to 
be  printed  and  distributed :  — 

Whereas  a  sentiment  very  generally  prevails  in  colleges  and 
schools,  that  students  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  withhold  all  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  misconduct  of  their  fellow-students,  from  faculty 
and  teachers ; 

And  whereas  this  sentiment  is  oflen  embodied  in  what  is  called  a 
code  of  honor,  by  whose  unwritten,  and  therefore  uncertain  pro- 
visions, students  are  oflen  tempted  or  constrained,  under  fear  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt  or  violence,  to  connive  at  the  offences  of  their  fellow- 
students  beforcnand,  or  to  screen  them  from  punishment  afterwards; 

And  whereas  a  bounty  is  thus  offered  for  the  commission  of  wrong, 
in  the  impunity  which  is  secured  to  the  wrong-doer :  therefore 

Resoloedf  That  a  college  or  school  is  a  community,  which,  as  an 
essential  conditioA  of  its  prosperity,  must,  like  any  other  community,  be 
governed  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws  faithfully  administered. 

Anfl  further  resolved^  That  as  he  is  a  good  citizen,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  community  where  he 
dwells,  who,  knowing  that  an  offence  is  about  to  be  committed,  promptly 
interposes  to  prevent  it;  and  as  he  is  a  bad  citi/cn,  and  worthy  the 
condemnation  of  all  good  men,  who,  knowing  that  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  withholds  testimony  or  suborns  witnesses  to  shield  the 
culprit  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime :  so,  in  a  college  or  in  a 
school,  he  is  a  good  stuffent,  and  a  true  friend  of  all  other  students,  who 
by  any  personal  influence  which  he  can  exert,  or  by  any  information 
which  he  can  impart,  prevents  the  commission  of  offences  that  are  medi- 
tated, or  helps  to  redress  the  wrongs  already  committed ;  and  that  he 
is  a  bad  student,  who,  by  withholding  evidence,  or  by  false  and  evasive 
testimony,  protects  oOenders,  and  thereby  encourages  the  repetition  of 
offences;  and  further,  that  as  civil  society  cannot  attain  those  endd 
of  peace  and  prosperity  for  which  it  was  constituted  if  it  should  suffer 
accomplices  in  crime  or  accessories,  either  before  or  after  the  fact,  to 
remain  or  go  at  lar";e  among  its  members :  so  no  college  or  school  can 
ever  reach  the  noble  purposes  of  its  institution  should  it  permit  con- 
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federates  or  accessories  in  vice  or  crime  to  remain  enrolle  I  among  it» 
members. 

And  whereas  one  great  object  of  penal  discipline  is  the  reformation 
of  the  offender :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  just  in  proportion  as  the  students  of  any  institution 
will  co-operate  with  its  government  in  maintaining  order  and  good 
moraiSf  just  in  the  same  proportion  should  the  government  of  such  insti- 
tution become  more  lenient  and  parental,  substituting  private  expostu- 
lation for  public  censure,  and  healing  counsel  for  wounding  punish 
ments. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  convention  above  named,  to  pn>« 

pare  an  address  to  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  above  referred  to,  have 

attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

Unhappily,  no  person  needs  to  be  informed  that  a  feeling  of  antago- 
nism towards  teachers  often  exists  among  students.  The  hostile  rela- 
tion of  distrust  and  disobedience  supplants  the  filial  one  of  trust  and 
obedience.  Such  a  relation  necessitates  more  or  less  of  coercive  disci- 
pline ;  and  discipline,  unless  when  administered  in  the  highest  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  love,  alienates  rather  than  attaches.  Though  it  may 
subdue  opposition,  it  fails  to  conciliate  the  affections. 

A  moment*s  consideration  must  convince  the  most  simple-minded 
that  the  idea  of  a  natural  hostility  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  not 
merely  wrong,  but  ruinous.  Without  sympathy,  without  mutual  affec- 
tion, between  instructors  and  instructed,  many  of  the  noblest  purposes 
of  education  are  wholly  baffled  and  lost.  No  student  can  ever  learn 
even  the  most  abstract  science  from  a  teacher  whom  fie  dislikes  as  well 
as  from  one  whom  he  loves.  Affection  is  an  element  in  which  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  well  as  all  the  virtues  of  the  heart  flourish. 

Springing  from  this  deplorable  sentiment  of  a  natural  antagonism 
between  teachers  and  students,  an  actual  belligerent  condition  ensues 
between  them.  One  party  promulgates  laws  :  the  other  disobeys  them 
when  it  dares ;  or,  what  is  an  evil  only  one  degree  less  in  magnitude 
than  actual  disobedience,  it  renders  but  a  formal  or  compulsory  compli- 
ance, —  there  being,  in  stridness,  no  obedience  but  that  of  the  heart. 
One  party  enjoins  duties:  the  other  evades  or  grudgingly  performs 
them.  Prohibitions  are  clandestinely  violated.  A  rivalry  grows  up 
between  the  skill  and  vigilance  that  would  detect,  and  the  skill  and 
vigilance  that  would  evade  detection.  Authority  on  the  one  side,  and 
fear  on  the  other,  usurp  the  place  of  love.  Aggression  and  counter- 
a;igrossion,  not  friendship  and  co-operation,  become  the  motives  of  con- 
duct; and  th?  college  or  the  school  is  a  house  divided  a£[ainst  kaelL 
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We  gladlj  acknowledge  that  there  are  practical  limits  both  on  the 
side  of  faculties  and  of  students  to  these  deplorable  results.  Still, 
students  do  bear  about  a  vast  amount  of  suppresse<l  and  latent  (opposi- 
tion against  faculties  and  teachers,  which,  tiiough  never  developing 
itself  in  overt  acts  of  mutiny  or  indignity,  yet  mars  the  harmony,  and 
subtracts  from  the  usefulness,  of  all  our  educational  institutions. 

Though  all  students  do  not  partake  of  this  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
teachers,  or  in  the  practice  of  disobedience  to  their  requirements,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wrong-doers  have  inspired  the  riglit-docrs  with 
fX)mething  of  their  sentiments,  and  coerced  them  as  auxiliaries  into 
their  sen'iee.  A  feeling  almost  universally  prevails  throughout  tho 
colleges  and  schools  of  our  country,  that  the  students  in  each  institution 
constitute  of  themselves  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  that  this  corporation 
is  bound  to  protect  and  defend,  with  the  united  force  of  the  whole  body, 
any  individual  member  who  may  be  in  peril  of  discipline,  although  that 
peril  may  have  been  incurred  by  his  own  misconduct.  If,  then,  there 
is  a  corporation  bound  together  by  supposed  collective  interests,  it  is 
certain  that  this  body  will  have  its  laws;  and,  as  laws  will  be  ineflica- 
cious  without  penalties,  it  will  have  its  penalties  also.  These  laws,  by 
those  who  are  proud  to  uphold  and  prompt  to  vindicate  them,  are 
called  tho  code  of  honor,  —  a  name  which  at  once  arouses  the 
attention  and  attracts  the  sympathies  of  ardent  and  ingenuous  youth. 
Being  unwritten  laws,  with  undefined  penalties,  both  law  and  penalty 
will,  at  all  times,  be  just  what  their  framers  and  executors  choose  to 
make  them.  But  unwritten  laws  and  undefined  penalties  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  despotism ;  and  hence  the  sanctions  for  violating  this 
code  of  honor,  so  called,  are  often  terrible,  —  so  unrelenting  and  inex- 
orable, that  few,  even  of  the  most  talented  and  virtuous  members  of  our 
literary  institutions,  dare  to  confront  and  brave  them.  Often  they  are 
tho  very  reverse  of  the  old  Koman  decree  of  banishment ;  for  that  only 
deprived  a  citizen  of  fire  and  water,  whereas  these  burn  or  drown  him. 
They  often  render  it  impossible  for  any  supposed  offender  to  remain 
amonfr  the  students  whose  vengeance  he  has  incurr***'- 

The  requisitions  of  this  code  are  different  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  negative,  demanding  that 
a  student  shall  take  care  to  be  absent  when  any  thing  culpable  is  to  be 
committed,  or  silent  when  called  on  as  a  witness  for  its  exposure. 
Sometimes  they  go  farther,  and  demand  evasion,  misrepresentation,  or 
even  falsehood,  in  order  to  screen  a  fellow-student  or  a  fellow-conspir- 
ator from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct ;  and  sometimes  any 
one  who  exposes  not  merely  a  violator  of  college  regulations,  but  an 
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ofTender  against  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  cheeked  in  liis  vicious  and  criminal  career,  is  stigmatized  as  an  'in- 
former," is  pursued  with  the  shafb  of  ridicule  or  the  hisses  of  contempt, 
or  even  visited  with  some  form  of  wild  and  savage  vengeance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that,  when  such  a  sentiment  becomes  the 
^  common  law  **  of  a  literary  institution,  offenders  will  be  freed  from 
all  salutary  fear  of  detection  and  punishment.  Where  witnesses  will 
not  testify,  or  will  testify  falsely,  of  course  the  culprit  escapes.  Tliis 
security  from  exposure  becomes  a  premium  on  transgression.  Lawless- 
ness runs  riot  when  the  preventive  police  of  virtuous  sentiment  and  of 
allegiance  to  order  is  blinded  and  muzzled.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset, 
this  code  of  honor  inaugurates  the  reign  of  dishonor  and  shame. 
Judged,  then,  by  its  fruits,  what  condemnation  of  such  a  code  can  be 
too  severe? 

But,  in  the  outset,  we  desire  to  allow  to  this  feeling,  as  we  usuall} 
find  it,  all  that  it  can  possibly  claim  under  any  semblance  of  justice  oi 
generosity.  When,  as  doubtless  it  sometimes  happens,  one  student 
reports  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  another  to  a  college  faculty 
from  motives  of  private  ill-will  or  malice ;  or  when  one  competitor  in 
the  race  for  college  honors,  convinced  that  he  will  be  outstripped  by 
his  rival  unless  he  can  fasten  upon  that  rival  some  weight  of  suspicion 
or  odium,  seeks  to  disparage  his  character  instead  of  surpassinr;  his 
scholarship ;  or  when  any  mere  tattling  is  done  for  any  mean  or  low 
purpose  whatever,  —  in  all  such  cases,  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  the  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  the  motive  dishonoring.  No 
student  can  gbl*)  any  advantage  with  any  honorable  teacher  by  such  a 
course.  The  existence  of  any  such  case  supplies  an  occasion  for  ad- 
monition Thich  no  faithful  teacher  will  fail  to  improve.  Here,  aa  in 
all  other  cases,  we  ntand  upon  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  moral 
quality  of  an  action  is  determined  by  the  motive  that  prompts  it. 

Cut  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  diligent 
lor  study  are  destroyed  by  the  disorderly,  or  that  public  or  private 
property  is  wantonly  sacrificed  or  destroyed  by  the  maliciously  mischiev- 
ous; suppose  that  indignities  and  ini^ults  are  heaped  upon  officers, 
upon  foliow-studcnts,  or  upon  neighboring  citizens ;  suppose  the  laws 
of  the  land  or  the  higher  law  of  God  is  broken,  —  in  these  cases,  ami  in 
cases  kindred  to  these,  may  a  diligent  and  exemplary  student,  af^er 
finding  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  delinquent  by  his  own  friendly  counsi*! 
or  remonstrance,  go  to  the  faculty,  give  them  information  respecting 
the  case,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to  an  account  ?  or,  if 
called  before  the  faculty  as  a  witness,  may  he  testify  fully  and  frankly 
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to  all  ho  knows?  Or  in  other  words,  when  a  young  man,  sent  to 
college  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  purposes,  — that  of  preparing  him- 
self for  usefulness  and  honor, — is  wasting  time,  health,  and  character 
in  wanton  mischief,  in  dis:$ipation,  or  in  profligacy,  is  it  dishonorable  in 
a  fellow-student  to  give  information  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  thu& 
set  a  new  instrumentality  in  motion,  with  a  fair  chance  of  redeeming 
the  offender  from  ruin  ?    This  is  the  question.     Let  us  examine  it. 

As  set  forth  in  the  resolutions,  a  college  is  a  community.  Like 
other  communities,  it  has  its  objects,  which  arc  among  the  noblest :  it 
has  its  laws  indispensable  for  accomplishing  those  objects ;  and  these 
laws,  as  usually  framed,  are  salutary  and  impartial.  The  laws  are  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  community  to  be  governed  by  them ;  and  without  the 
laws,  and  without  a  general  observance  of  them,  this  community,  like 
any  other,  would  accomplish  its  cnils  imperfectly,  —  perhaps  come  to 
ruin. 

Now,  in  any  civil  community,  what  class  of  persons  is  it  which  arrays 
itself  in  opposition  to  wise  and  salutary  laws  ?  Of  course,  it  never  is 
the  honest,  the  virtuous,  the  exemplary.  They  regard  good  laws  as 
friends  and  protectors.  But  horse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  dcfrauders 
of  the  custom-house  or  post-office,  — these,  in  their  several  departments, 
league  together,  and  form  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes  beforehand, 
and  to  protect  each  other  from  punishment  aflcrwanls.  But  honest 
farmers,  faithful  mechanics,  upright  merchants,  the  high-toned  profes- 
sional man,  —  these  have  no  occasion  for  plots  and  perjuries;  for  they 
have  no  offences  to  hide,  and  no  punishments  to  fear.  The  first  aspect 
of  the  case,  then,  shows  the  paternity  of  this  false  idea  of  "honor" 
among  students.  It  was  borrowed  from  rogues  and  knaves  and  pecu- 
lators and  scoundrels  generally,  and  not  from  men  of  honor,  rectitude, 
and  purity.  As  it  regards  students,  does  not  the  analogy  hold  true  to 
the  letter  ? 

When  incendiaries  or  burglars,  or  the  meaner  gangs  of  pickpockets, 
are  abroad,  is  not  he  by  whose  vigilance  and  skill  the  perpetrators  can 
be  airested,  and  their  depredations  stopped,  considered  a  public  bene- 
factor? And  if  we  had  been  the  victim  of  arson,  hou.-ehreaking,  or 
pocket-picking,  what  should  we  think  of  a  witness,  who,  on  being  sum- 
moned into  court,  should  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  that  would 
convict  the  offender  V  Could  we  think  any  thing  better  of  such  a  dumb 
witness  than  that  he  was  an  accomplice,  and  sympathized  with  the 
villany?  To  meet  such  cases,  all  our  courts  are  invested  with  power 
to  deal  with  such  contumacious  witnesses  in  a  summarv  manner.  Re- 
fusing  to  testify,  they  are  adjudged  guilty  of  one  of  the  grossest  offences 
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a  man  can  commit ;  and  tbcy  are  forthwitb  imprisoned,  even  witlioat 
trial  by  jury.  No  community  could  subsist  for  a  moiitb,  if  every- 
body»  at  his  own  pleasure,  could  refuse  to  give  evidence  in  court  It 
is  equally  certain  tbat  no  college  could  subsist  as  a  place  for  the 
growth  of  morality,  and  not  for  its  extirpation,  if  its  students  should 
act,  or  were  allowed  to  act,  on  the  principle  of  giving  or  withholding 
testimony  at  their  own  option.  The  same  principle,  therefore,  whi<;h 
justifies  courts  in  cutting  off  recusant  witnesses  from  society,  wofild 
seem  to  justify  a  college  faculty  in  cutting  off  recusant  students  from  a 
college. 

Courts,  also,  are  armed  with  power  to  punish  perjury ;  and  the  law 
justly  regards  this  offence  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  com- 
mitted. Following  close  aftijr  the  offence  of  perjury  in  the  courts  is 
the  offence  of  prevarication  or  falsehood  in  shielding  a  fellow-student 
or  accomplice  from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct;  for,  as  the 
moral  growth  keeps  pace  with  the  natural,  there  is  infinite  danger  that 
the  youth  who  tells  falsehoods  will  grow  into  the  man  who  commits  per- 
juries. 

So  a  student  who  means  to  conceal  the  offence  of  a  fellow-student, 
or  to  divert  investigation  from  the  right  track,  though  he  may  not  tell 
an  absolute  lie,  yet  is  in  a  hjing  state  of  mindj  than  which  many  a 
sudden,  unpremeditated  lie,  struck  out  by  the  force  of  a  vehement 
temptation,  is  far  less  injurious  to  character.  A  lying  state  of  mind  in 
youth  has  its  natural  culmination  in  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of 
manhood. 

When  students  enter  college,  they  not  only  continue  their  civil  rela- 
tions, as  men,  to  the  officers  of  the  college,  but  they  come  under  new 
and  special  obligations  to  them.  Teachers  assume  much  of  the  pa- 
rental relation  towards  students,  and  students  much  of  the  filial  rela- 
tion towards  teachers.  A  student,  then,  is  bound  to  assist  and  defend 
a  teacher  as  a  parent,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  assist  and  defend  a 
student  as  a  child.  The  true  relation  between  a  college  faculty  and 
college  students  is  that  which  existed  between  Lord  Nelson  and  bii 
sailors :  he  did  his  uttermost  for  them,  and  they  did  their  uttermost 
for  him. 

Now,  suppose  a  student  should  see  an  incendiary,  with  torch  in  hand, 
ready  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  which  any  one  of  us  and  his  family 
are  lying  in  unconscious  glumber :  ought  he  not,  as  a  man,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  duty  as  a  student,  to  give  an  alarm,  that  we  may  arouse  and 
escape  ?  Might  we  not  put  this  question  to  anybody  but  the  incendia- 
ry hiuiself,  and  expect  an  aifimiative  answer  ?   But  if  vices  and  crimes 
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dioold  become  the  regular  programme,  the  practical  order  of  exercises, 
in  a  college,  as  they  would  to  a  great  extent  do  if  the  vicious  and 
profligate  could  secure  impunity  through  the  falsehoods  or  the  volunta- 
ry dumbness  of  fellow-students ;  then,  surely,  all  that  is  most  valuable 
and  precious  in  a  college  would  be  destroyed  in  the  most  deplorable 
way;  and  who  of  us  would  not  a  hundred  times  rather  have  an  incen- 
diary set  fire  to  his  house  while  he  was  asleep,  than  to  bear  the  shamu 
of  the  downfall  of  an  institution  under  his  chanre  throu^rh  the  miscon* 
duct  of  its  students?  And,  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-minded  men,  it  is 
a  far  lighter  offence  to  destroy  a  mere  material  dwelling  of  wood  or 
Btone  than  to  destroy  that  moral  fabric  which  is  implied  by  the  very 
name  of  an  educational  institution. 

The  student  who  would  infonn  me  if  he  saw  a  cut-purse  purloining 
the  money  from  my  pocket,  is  bound,  by  reasons  slill  more  cogent,  to 
inform  me  if  he  sees  any  culprit  or  felon  destroying  that  capital,  that 
stock-in-trade,  which  consists  in  the  fair  name  or  reputation  of  the  col- 
lege over  which  I  preside. 

And  what  is  the  true  relation  which  the  protecting  student  holds  to 
the  protected  offender  ?  Is  it  that  of  a  real  friend,  or  that  of  the  worst 
enemy  ?  An  offender  tempted  onward  by  the  hojM}  of  impunity  is 
almost  certain  to  repeat  his  offence.  If  repeated,  it  l)ecomes  habitual, 
and  will  be  repeated,  not  only  with  aggravation  in  character,  but  with 
rapidity  of  iteration ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  abandoned  for  other  offences 
%f  a  higher  type.  A  college-life  filled  with  the  meannesses  of  clandes- 
tine arts,  first  spotted,  and  then  made  black  all  over  with  omissions 
%nd  commis!<ions,  spent  in  shameful  escapes  from  duty,  and  in  enter- 
firises  of  positive  wrong  still  more  shameful,  is  not  likely  to  culminate 
in  a  replenished,  dignified,  and  honorable  manhood.  Look  for  such 
wayward  students  after  twenty  years,  and  you  would  not  go  to  the  high 
places  of  society  to  find  them,  but  to  the  gaming-house  or  prison,  or 
fomc  place  of  infamous  resort;  or  if  reformation  has  intervened,  and 
%n  honorable  life  falsifies  the  auguries  of  a  dishonorable  youth,  no- 
whcT-e  will  you  hear  the  voice  of  repentance  and  sorrow  more  sad  oi 
more  sincere  than  from  the  lips  of  the  moral  wanderer  himself  Now, 
let  us  ask  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  he  to  another,  who,  when  he  sees 
him  just  entering  on  the  high  road  to  destruction,  instead  of  summon- 
ing natural  or  official  guardians  to  save  him,  refuses  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  thus  clears  away  all  the  obstacles,  and  supplies  all  the  facilities,  for 
his  speedy  passage  to  ruin  ? 

If  ono  student  sees  another  just  stepping  into  deceitful  waters  where 
he  will  pnibably  be  drowned,  or  proceeding  along  a  pathway  which 
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has  a  pitfall  in  its  track  or  a  precipice  at  its  end,  is  it  not  the  Impate 
of  friendship  to  shout  his  danger  in  his  ear  ?    Or  if  I  am  nearer  than 
he,  or  can  for  any  reason  more  probably  rescue  the  imperilled  from  bis 
danger,  ought  he  not  to  shout  to  me  ?    But  a  student  just  entering  the 
outer  verge  of  the  whirlpool  of  temptation,  whose  narrowing  circle  and 
accelerating  current  will  soon  ingulf  him  in  the  vortex  of  sin,  is  in  direr 
peril  than  any  danger  of  drowning,  of  pitfall,  or  of  precipice ;  because 
the  spiritual  life  is  more  precious  than  the  bodily.     It  is  a  small  thing 
to  die,  but  a  great  one  to  be  depraved.    If  a  student  will  allow  mo  to 
co-operate  with  liim  to  save  a  fellow-student  from  death,  why  not  from 
calamities  which  are  worse  than  death  ?  lie  who  saves  one's  character 
is  a  greater  benefactor  than  he  who  saves  his  life.     Who,  then,  is  the 
true  friend,  —  he  who  supplies  the  immunity  which  a  bad  student  de^ 
sires^  or  the  saving  warning  or  coercion  which  he  needs  t 

But  young  men  are  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  if  they  openly  espouse 
the  side  of  progress,  and  of  good  order  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  prog- 
ress. But  which  is  the  greater  evil, — the  ridicule  of  the  wicked,  or  the 
condemnation  of  the  wise  ? 

<*  Ask  you  why  Warton  broke  ttaroogfa  ercrj  role  ? 
>  Twat  all  fur  f tar  that  knave*  would  call  him  fooU* 

But  the  student  sa}-8,  "  Suppose  I  had  been  the  wrong-doer,  and  my 
character  and  fortunes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow-student:  I  should 
not  like  to  have  him  make  report  or  give  evidence  against  me ;  and  I 
must  do  as  I  would  he  done  by"  How  short-sighted  and  one-sided  is  this 
view !     Suppose  you  had  been  made,  or  were  about  to  be  made,  the 
innocent  victim  of  wrong-doing,  would  you  not  then  wish  to  have  the 
past  injustice  redressed,  or  the  future  injustice  averted  ?    Towards 
whom,  then,  should  your  Golden   Rule  be  practised,  —  towards  the 
otTciider,  or  towanls  the  party  offended?     Where  a  wrong  is  done, 
everybody  is  injured,  —  the  immediate  object  of  the  wrong  directly, 
evcrybo<ly  else  indirectly ;  for  every  wrong  invades  the  rights  and 
the  sense  of  safety  which  every  individual,  conmiunity,  or  body  politic, 
has  a  right  to  enjoy.     Therefore,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  to  the 
offender,  in  such  a  case,  is  doing  as  we  would  not  be  done  by  to  every- 
brnly  else.     Nay,  if  we  look  beyond  the  present  deed  and  the  present 
hour,  the  kindest  office  we  can  perform  for  the  offender  himself  is  to 
exjKJse  and  thereby  arrest  him.      With  such  arrest,  there  is  great 
chance  that  he  will  be  saved;  without  it,  there  is  little. 
Does  any  one  still  insist  upon  certain  supposed  evils  incident  to  the 
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prvdce,  sboald  stndents  give  information  of  each  other^s  miscondoct, 
'V^/^pIy,  that  the  practice  itself  would  save  nine-tenths  of  the  occa- 
bSms  for  informing,  and  thus  the  evils  alleged  to  belong  to  the  practice 
wnld  be  almost  wholly  prevented  by  it.  And  how  much  better  is 
iiitidote  than  remedy  1 

J  But  again :  look  at  the  parties  that  constitute  a  college.  A  faculty 
iJB  selected  from  the  community  at  large  for  their  supposed  competency 
'  lor  teaching  and  training  youth.  Youth  are  committed  to  tiieir  car<f 
to  be  taught  and  trained.  The  two  parties  are  now  together,  face  to 
fiuse, —  the  one  ready  and  anxious  to  impart  and  to  mould,  the  other  in 
a  receptive  and  growing  condition.  A  case  of  offence,  a  case  of  moral 
delinquency,  —  no  matter  what,  —  occurs.  It  is  the  very  point,  the 
Tery  juncture,  where  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  parental  regard, 
of  the  one,  should  be  brought,  with  all  their  healing  influences,  to  bear 
upon  the  indiscretion,  the  rashness,  or  the  wantonness  of  the  other. 
The  parties  were  brought  into  proximity  for  this  identical  purpose. 
Here  is  the  casus  foederis.  Why  docs  not  one  of  them  supply  the 
aflectionate  counsel,  the  preventive  admonition,  the  hcart*cmanating 
and  heart-penetrating  reproof,  perhaps  even  the  salutary  fear,  which 
the  other  so  much  needs?  —  needs  now,  needs  to-day,  needs  at  this  very 
moment,  —  needs  as  much  as  the  fainting  man  needs  a  cordial,  or  a 
suffocating  man  air,  or  a  drowning  man  a  life-preserver.  Why  is  not 
the  anodyne,  or  the  restorative,  or  the  support,  given  ?  Skilful  phy- 
sician and  desperate  patient  are  close  together.  Why,  then,  at  this 
most  critical  juncture,  does  not  the  living  rescue  the  dying  ?  Because  a 
friend,  a  pretended  friend,  holds  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  that,  when 
his  friend  is  sick, — sick  with  a  soul-disease,  now  curable,  but  in 
danger  of  soon  becoming  incurablo, —  he  ought  to  cover  up  his  malady, 
and  keep  the  ethical  healer  blind  and  far  away  1  When  Cain  said, 
••  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  it  was  a  confession  of  his  own  crime. 
But  even  that  crime,  great  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  encouraging  Abel  to 
do  wrong,  and  then  protecting  the  criminal  that  he  might  repeat  his 
cnme. 

"  When  we  disavow 
Being:  keeper  to  our  brother,  we're  hU  Cain." 

Such  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  miserable  and  wicked  doctrine, 
that  it  is  Sk  point  of  honor  not  to  "report" — though  from  the  most 
humane  and  Christian  motives  —  the  misconduct  of  a  fellow-student  to 
the  faculty  that  has  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  is  bound 
by  every  obligation  of  affection,  of  honor,  and  of  religionj  to  exereiw 
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that  jurisdiction  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  offender  and  of 
the  community  over  which  it  presides.  It  is  a  foul  do<.'trine.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  every  parent  ought  to  denounce  wherever  he  hears  it 
advanced,  —  at  his  table,  his  fireside,  or  in  public.  It  is  a  doctrine 
which  every  community  of  students  ought,  for  their  own  peace,  safety, 
and  moral  progress,  to  abolish.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  avcry  colle;;e 
faculty  ought  to  banish  from  its  halls,  —  first  by  extracting  it  from  its 
possessor,  and  expelling  it  alone ;  or,  if  that  severance  be  impossible, 
by  expelling  the  possessor  with  it 

The  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  views  above  presented  is  not 
an  untried  experiment.  In  an  institution  with  which  one  of  your 
committee  is  officially  connected  (Antioch  College),  the  doctrines 
above  set  forth  were  announced  at  its  opening,  and  have  now  been 
practised  upon  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years;  and  they  have 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Such  a  degree  of  order,  of 
regularity,  and  of  exemplarincss  of  conduct,  has  been  secured,  that  for 
more  than  fourteen  months  last  past,  and  with  between  three  and  four 
hundred  students  in  attendance,  not  a  sisgle  serious  case  for  discipline 
has  occurred. 

In  some  respects,  the  experiment  here  referred  to  has  been  tried 
under  more  than  an  average  of  favoring  circumstances ;  in  other  re- 
spects, under  less.     The  institution  was  new.     There  was  no  tradition- 
ary sentiment   in  regard  to  the   so-called   code  of  honor   to  break 
down.    In  that  organism  the  distemper  was  not  chronic.  And  further  : 
a  large  portion  of  its  early  members  were  of  mature  age, —  persons 
who  came  to  college  instead  of  being  sent  there,  —  whose  head  and 
hands  were  alike  unsullied  by  idea  or  implement  of  rowdyism,  and  who 
looke'd  with  a  high-minded  disdain  upon  all  those  brainless  exploits 
which  cluster  under  the  name  of  college  "  pranks  "  or  *'  tricks "  or 
"  practical  jokes."     We  call  them  brainless^  because  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  new   one  for  centuries;    the  professors  in  these   arts   being 
compelled  to  imitate,  because  they  have  too  little  genius  to  invent. 
Indeed,  their  best  palliation  is  that  they  are  too  witless  to  know  better, 
or  that  they  suffer  under  the  misfortune  of  having  silly  fathers  and 
silly  mothers,  who  have  permitted  their  minds  to  remain  in  that  simia 
stage  of  development  through  which  they  were  passing  up  towards 
manhood ;  for,  at  this  stage,  quadrumana  and  biniana  will  act  alike. 

Another  point  in  which  the  college  referred  to  has  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage,  in  regard  to  the  motive-power  actuating  its  stua<:nt^  has 
been  the  presence  of  both  fie^ei.     £aeh  sex  has  exercised  a  salutary 
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influence  upon  the  other.  Intellectually  they  have  stimulated,  .no^ 
ally  they  have  restrained,  one  another ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  administered  the  institution,  that  no  other  influence  could, 
in  80  short  a  time,  have  produced  so  beneficial  an  effect.  To  this,  per- 
haps, it  should  also  be  added,  that  this  college  discards  all  artificial 
systems  of  emulation  by  prizes,  parts,  or  honors,  as  they  are  called ; 
80  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  temptations  to  degrade  the  standing 
of  a  fellow-student,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  one's  own,  is  removed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  an. attempt  by  a  single 
college  to  revolutionize  a  public  sentiment  so  wide-spread,  so  deep- 
seated,  and  so  fortified  by  wicked  purposes  acting  under  the  disguises 
of  honor  and  magnanimity,  must  be  an  arduous  and  a  perilous  enter- 
prise. So  true  is  this,  that  a  hundred  individual  attempts  successively 
made,  though  followed  by  a  hundred  discomfitures,  would  supply  no 
argument  against  the  triumphant  success  of  a  combined  and  simulta- 
neous assault,  by  all  our  literary  institutions,  upon  the  flagitious  doc- 
trines of  the  "  code  of  honor."  For  while  the  virus  of  the  code  exists 
in  other  seminaries,  and  in  the  public  mind  generally,  every  new  stu- 
dent must  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in  quarantine;  and  even  this  could 
afTord  no  adequate  security  that  he  would  not  introduce  the  contagion. 
It  is  only  when  moral  health  prevails  in  the  place  from  which  he 
comes  that  we  can  be  sure  of  maintaining  it  in  the  place  he  enters. 

In  the  experiment  here  spoken  of,  the  general  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  resolutions,  though  announced  and  vindicated  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, were  not  incorporated  into  the  college  statutes,  nor  were  they 
presented  to  new  students  for  signature  or  pledge;  but,  when  any 
student  fell  under  censure,  he  was  then  required,  under  penalty  of 
dismission,  to  yield  an  aflirmative  acquiescence  to  the  soupdnesa 
of  these  doctrines,  and  to  make  an  express  promise  to  abide  by  them. 
Only  a  single  case  of  contumacy  under  this  requirement  has  occurred 
lor  more  than  three  years ;  and,  so  far  as  known,  not  a  case  of  non- 
fullilment  of  the  promise.  Indeed,  but  few  eases  are  left  for  the  prom- 
ise to  a«;t  upon. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  wonld  express  a  confident  opinion  that 
the  proposed  revolution  in  public  sentiment  is  entirely  pra'.'t  icable. 
The  evil  to  be  abolished  is  an  enormous  one.  The  reform  would  l>ft 
not  only  relatively,  but  positively,  beneficient.  The  precedent  already 
established,  if  it  does  not  enforce  conviction,  at  least  affords  encour- 
agement. The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  above  resolutions  to  the  faculties  of  all  colleges,  —  espe- 
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cially  to  those  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio,  whom  they  more  particnlarljr  x^p- 

resent,  —  for  practical  and  immediate  application. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

HORACE  MANN. 


The  same  convention,  at  the  same  meeting,  also  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions :  — 

WhereaSj  Vicious  and  criminal  men  become  more  potent  for  mischief 
in  proportion  to  the  education  they  receive  ; 

And  whereasy  If  a  man  will  be  a  malefactor,  it  is  bett<;r  that  he 
should  be  an  i<rnorant  one  than  a  learned  one :  therefore 

Resolved^  Tliat  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  summarily  to  dismiss  or  expel  students,  who,  without  the  per- 
mission of  their  respective  teachers,  use  any  kind  of  intoxicating  bcv- 
erajres. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  co11ep:es  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  prevent,  by  the  most  o6Scacious  means  within  their  power, 
the  kindred,  ungentlemanly,  and  foul-mouthed  vices  of  uttering  pro- 
fit! '^Isy  and  using  tobacco. 


O. 

INTEMPERANCE,  PROFANITT,  TOBACCO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Dec.  27,  1856,  a  committee  —  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  11.  H.  Barney,  Esq.,  Prof.  Marsh,  Prof.  Young,  and  G.  E. 
Howe,  Esq.  —  was  appointed  to  recommend  some  action  respecting  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  profane  swearing,  and  tobacco,  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  State. 

The  committee  &flerwards  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Within  the  crowded  hours  of  the  association,  it  is  impossible  for 
your  committee  to  make  an  extended  report.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so.  On  the  first  point,  particularly,  — that  of  using  intox- 
icating liauors,  —  what  occasion  have  they  to  dtrcU  ?  It  is  not  any 
far-off  calamity,  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  or  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  escaping  assault  and  overtasking  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  is  among  us  and  of  us,  a  present^  embodied,  demoniac 
reality,  smiting  as  no  pestilence  ever  smote,  and  torturing  as  fire  can- 
not torture,  destroying  alike  both  body  and  soul.  It  invades  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  it«  retinue  consists  of  eveiy  form  of  human 
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miwiy.  In  all  the  land,  there  is  scarcely  a  family,  there  is  not  one 
social  circle,  from  which  it  has  not  snatched  a  victim  :  alas,  from  many, 
hot?  many !  No  other  vice  marshals  and  heralds  such  hosts  to  perdi- 
tion. It  besiejres  and  makes  captive  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  lejrislative  iialls,  and  there  gets  its  plans  orjranized  into  law,  where, 
first  and  chiefi'st,  they  should  be  annihilated.  It  usurps  the  bench,  and 
there,  under  the  guise  of  the  sacrad  ermine,  it  suborns  the  judiciary  to 
deny  the  eternal  maxims  and  verities  of  jurisprudence  and  ethics,  and 
to  hold  those  prohibitions  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  invasive  of  natu- 
ral rights,  which  only  conflict  with  their  own  artificial  constitution  and 
acquired  daily  habits ;  and  it  ascends  the  sacred  altar,  and  when  the 
ambassador  of  God  should  speak  like  one  of  the  prophets  of  old,  or  like 
an  inspired  apostle,  against  drunkenness  and  drunkards,  it  lays  the  fin- 
ger of  one  hand  upon  his  lips,  with  the  other  it  points  to  some  wealthy, 
somnolent  inebriate  below,  and  the  ambassador  forgets  his  embas- 
sy', and  is  silent.  No  other  vice  known  upon  earth  has  such  potency 
to  turn  heavenly  blessings  into  hellish  ruins.  It  is  no  extravagance  to 
say,  that  the  sum-total  of  prudence,  of  wisdom,  of  comfort,  of  exem- 
plary conduct,  and  of  virtue,  would  have  been  to-day  sevenfold  what 
they  are  throughout  the  world  but  for  the  existence  of  intoxicating 
beverages  among  men  :  and  that  the  sum-total  of  poverty,  of  wrei-u- 
cdness,  of  crime,  and  of  sorrow,  would  not  be  one-tenth  part  to-day 
what  they  now  are  but  for  the  same  prolific,  ever-flowing,  overflowing 
fountain  of  evil.  Youth,  health,  strength,  beauty,  talent,  genius,  and 
all  the  susceptibilities  of  virtue  in  the  human  heart,  alike  perish  before 
it.  Its  history  is  a  vast  record,  which,  like  the  roll  seen  in  the  vision 
of  the  prophet,  is  written  witliin  and  without,  full  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe. 

No  one  can  deny  that  intemperance  carries  ruin  everywhere.  It 
reduces  the  fertile  farm  to  barrenness.  It  suspends  industry  in  the 
shop  of  the  mechanic.  It  baniihes  skill  from  th(;  cunning  hand  of  the 
artisan  and  artist.  It  dashes  to  pieces  the  locomotive  of  the  engineer. 
It  sinks  the  ship  of  the  manner.  It  spreads  sudden  night  over  the  solar 
splendors  of  genius  at  its  full-orbed,  meridian  glory.  But  nowhere  is 
it  so  ruinous,  so  direful,  so  eliminating  and  expulsive  of  all  goo«l,  so  ex- 
pletive and  redundant  of  all  evil,  as  in  the  school  and  the  college,  as 
upon  the  person  and  character  of  the  student  himself  Creator  of  evil, 
destroyer  of  good!  —  among  youth,  it  invests  its  votaries  with  the  ful- 
ness of  both  prerogatives,  and  sends  them  out  on  the  career  of  life  to 
aulTer  where  they  should  have  rejoiced,  to  curse  where  they  should 
have  blessed. 

Nor  do  the  committee  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  extended  re- 
marks upon  the  vice  of  using  profane  language.  It  is  an  offence  em- 
phatically without  temptation  and  without  reward.  It  helps  not  to 
feed  a  man,  nor  to  clothe  him,  nor  to  shelter  him.  It  is  not  wit,  it.  is 
not  music,  it.  is  not  eloquence,  it  is  not  poetry  ;  but,  of  each  of  these,  it 
is  the  opposite.  Let  a  man  swear  ever  so  laboriously  all  his  life,  will 
it  add  a  feather  to  the  softness  ot  his  dying  bed  ?  will  it  give  one  solace 
to  the  recollections  of  his  dying  hour  V  No;  but  even  the  most  reck- 
less man  will  ajknowledf^c  that  it  will  add  bitterness  and  an<;uish  un- 
ipeakablc.     Were  prof-vnity  as  poisonous  to  the  tongue  as  it  is  to  the 
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soul,  did  it  blacken  and  deform  the  lips  as  it  does  the  character,  tvhat  a 
ghastly  spectacle  would  a  profane  man  exhibit  1  Yet  to  the  eye  of 
purity  and  innoi-ence,  to  the  moral  vision  of  every  sensible  and  ri^jht- 
minded  nnn,  lips,  tongue,  and  heart  of  every  profane  swearer  do  look 
ghastly  and  deibrmed  as  disease  and  impiety  can  make  them.  How 
must  they  look  to  the  infinite  purity  of  God ! 

Wiiat  an  ungrateful,  unmanly,  and  ignoble  requital  do  we  make  to 
God,  who  gave  us  these  marvellous  powers  of  speech  wherewith  to 
honor  and  adore,  when  we  pcr\'ert  the  selfsame  powers  to  dishonor 
and  blasplieme  the  name  of  the  Giver!  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  effective  compliment  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
ancient  or  modem  literature  is  that  which  was  paid  by  Cicero  to  the 
poet  Art'hias,  in  the  exordiam  of  the  celebrated  defence  which  he 
made  on  the  trial  of  that  client.  In  brief  paraphrase,  as  cited  from  rec- 
ollection, it  was  something  like  this:  If,  says  ho,  there  is  in  me  any 
talent,  if  I  have  any  faculty  or  power  of  elofiuence,  if  I  have  made 
aught  of  profii'iency  in  those  liberal  and  scholarly  studies  which  at  all 
times  of  my  life  have  been  so  grateful  to  me,  tliis  Archias,  my  client, 
has  a  right  to  the  command  of  them  all ;  for  he  it  was  who  taught  them 
tome:  he  first  inspired  me  with  the  ambition  of  being  an  advocate, 
and  he  imbued  me  with  whatever  gifts  of  oratory  I  may  possess.  It  is 
his  right,  then,  to  command  the  tribute  of  my  servii-es. 

If  the  great  Cicero,  standing  in  the  presence  of  all  the  dignitaries  of 
Rome,  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  his  ouligations  to  the  man  who  had  in- 
structed his  youth,  and  helped  to  adorn  the  riper  periods  of  his  life,  only 
in  a  single  department,  how  much  more  imperative  the  obligation  Ufion 
every  ingenuous  and  noble  soul  to  praise  and  honor  that  great  Being 
who  has  endowed  us  with  all  we  possess,  and  made  possible  whatever 
wc  can  rightfully  hope  for  1 

There  are  certain  situations  where  none  but  the  lowest  and  most 
scandalous  of  men  ever  suffer  themselves  to  swear.  Amongst  all 
people  claiming  any  semblance  to  decent  behavior,  the  presence  of 
ladies  or  the  presence  of  clergymen  bans  profanity.  IIow  distorted 
and  abnormal  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  presence  of  man  can 
suppress  a  criminal  oath,  but  not  the  omnipresence  of  God  !  A  Chris- 
tian should  be  afraid  to  swear;  a  gentleman  should  be  ashamed  to. 
Every  pupil,  as  he  approaches  the  captivating  confines  of  manhood, 
should  pro|)osc  to  himself  as  a  distinct  object  to  be  a  gentleman,  as 
much  as  to  be  a  learned  man;  otherwise  ho  is  unworthy  the  sacixnl 
prerogatives  of  learning. 

Your  conmiittec  have  but  brief  space  and  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  remaining  topic. 

Among  the  reasons  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  they  submit  the  fbU 

lowing :  — 

1.  Tobacco  is  highly  injurious  to  health;  being  pronounced  by  all 
physiologists  and  toxicologists  to  be  among  the  most  active  and  virulent 
of  vejjetable  poisons.  That  consumers  of  tobacco  sometimes  live  many 
years  does  not  disprove  the  strength  of  its  poison,  but  oulv  proves  the 
«trength  of  the  constitution  that  resists  it;  and  that  strengtL,  instead  of 
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being  wasted  in  resisting  the  poison,  might  be  expended  in  making  tbc 
life  of  its  possessor  lon;rcr  and  more  usiiful. 

2.  It  is  very  expensive.  The  average  cost  of  supplying  a  tobacco- 
user  for  life  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  farm,  or  to  build  a 
boautiful  and  commodious  house,  or  to  buy  a  fine  library  of  books. 
Which  course  of  life  best  comports  with  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being, 
— to  puff  and  spit  this  value  away,  or  to  change  it  into  garden  and  culti- 
vated fields,  into  a  nice  dwelling,  or  into  the  embalmed  and  glorifiod 
forms  of  genius?  What  a  difforence  it  would  make  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world,  if  the  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  now 
planted  with  tobacco  within  their .  limits,  were  planted  to  corn  or 
wheat ! 

3.  Tobacco-users  bequeath  weakened  brains,  irritable  nerves,  and 
other  forms  of  physical  degeneracy,  to  their  children.  The  factitious 
pleasures  of  the  parent  inHijt  real  pains  upon  his  offspring.  The  in- 
dulgences of  the  one  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  sufferings  of  the  other; 
the  innocent  expiating  the  offences  of  the  guilty.  Nor,  in  regard  to 
tbe^e  personal  and  hereditary  injuries  to  the  mind,  would  the  commit- 
tee stand  merely  npon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  physician,  who, 
when  asked  iftobaceo  injured  the  brain,  replied  promptly  in  the  nega- 
tive; for,  said  he,  people  who  have  brains  never  touch  it. 

4.  Tobacco-users  are  always  filthy;  and  we  read  of  an  infinitely  de- 
sirable kingdom  into  which  no  unclean  thinjf  can  over  enter. 

5.  Tobacco-users  are  always  unjust  towards  others.  They  pollute 
the  atmosphere  which  other  men  desire  to  breathe  and  have  a  right  to 
breathe  in  its  purity.  A  smoker  or  chewer  may  have  a  right  to  a  lim- 
ited circle  of  tlie  atmosphere  around  his  own  person :  but  he  has  no  right 
to  stench  the  air  for  a  rod  around  him,  and  half  a  mile  behinrl  him ; 
he  has  no  right  to  attempt  a  geographical  repro<luction  of  river  and  lake 
by  the  artificial  pools  and  streams  he  makes  in  steamboat  and  car. 

G.  A  tobajco-user  is  the  common  enemy  of  decency  and  good  taste. 
His  mouth  and  teeth,  which  should  be  the  cleanest,  he  makes  the  foul- 
est part  of  him.  When  one  sees  a  plug  of  nasty,  coarse,  liver-colored 
tobacco,  he  pities  the  mouth  it  is  destined  to  enter;  but,  when  one  sees 
the  mouth,  he  pities  the  tobacco. 

7.  The  old  monks  used  lo  prove  the  pollutions  of  tobacco  from  Scrip- 
tare  ;  for,  said  they,  it  is  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouih  that  dc- 
filcth  a  man. 

8.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which 
characterizes  all  the  works  of  creation,  intimates  that  snuff  should 
never  be  taken ;  for,  had  such  been  the  design  of  Nature,  the  nose 
would  have  been  turned  the  other  ertd  up. 

9.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed,  that,  if  Nature  had  ever  designed  that 
man  sliouhl  chew  or  smoke  or  snuff,  she  would  have  provided  some 
place  where  the  disgusting  pnx'css  could  be  performed  systematically, 
and  with  appropriate  accompaniments  ;  but  no  such  place  or  accompa- 
niments have  ever  yet  been  discovered.  Tobacco  is  unfit  for  the  par- 
lor; for  that  is  the  resort  of  ladies,  and  should  therefore  be  free  from 
inspissated  saliva  and  putrefied  odors.  It  is  not  befitting  the  dining- 
room,  where  its  efUuvia  mav  be  absorbed  or  its  excretions  be  minjrled 
with  viand  and  beverage.     Still  leas  does  it  befit  the  kitchen,  where 
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those  culinary  processes  are  performed  which  gire  savor  and  flavoi  to 
all  the  preparations  that  grace  the  generous  board.  It  should  not  be 
carried  into  the  stable;  ior  that  is  the  residence  of  neat  cattle.  And 
the  occupants  of  the  sty  itself  would  indignantly  quit  their  premises, 
should  one  more  lost  to  decency  than  themselves  come  to  befumc  or 
bespatter  or  besnuff  them.  There  is  no  spot  or  place  among  animals 
or  men  which  the  common  uses  of  tobacco  would  not  sink  to  a  lower 
defcedation. 

10.  Swiftly  tending  to  destruction  as  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages ;  vulgar,  ungentlemanly,  and  sinful  as  are  all  the  varieties  of 
pi-ofanity ;  unjust  and  unclean  as  are  the  effusions  and  exhalations  of 
tobacco, — yet  their  separate  and  distinctive  evils  are  aggravated  tenfold 
when  combined  and  co-operating.  How  abhorrent  to  the  senses  and 
the  heart  of  a  pure  and  upright  man  is  the  wretch  who  abandons  him- 
self to  them  all  I  Physiology  teaches  us,  that,  as  soon  as  alcohol  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  Nature  plies  all  her  enginery  to  expel  the  invader  of 
her  peace.  She  does  not  wait  to  digest  it  and  pass  it  away,  as  is  done 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach ;  but  she  opens  all  her  doors, 
and  summons  all  her  forces,  to  banish  it  from  the  realm.  She  expels  it 
through  the  lungs,  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  through  the  eyes  even, 
and  through  the  seven  million  pores  of  the  skin.  So  let  tobacco  be 
taken  into  the  mouth,  or  drawn  up,  water-spout  fashion,  into  the  nose, 
and  firemen  never  worked  more  vehemently  at  a  fire,  nor  soldicre 
fought  more  desperately  in  a  battle,  than  every  muscle  and  mem- 
brane, every  gland  and  emunctory,  now  struggles  to  wash  away  the 
impurity.  Every  organ,  maxillary,  lingual,  labial,  nnsal,  even  the 
lachrymal,  pour  out  their  detergent  fluids  to  sweep  the  nuisance  away. 
Not  a  fibre  or  cellule,  not  a  pore  or  sluiceway,  but  battles  as  for  life  to 
extrude  the  foul  and  fetid  intruder.  Hence  expectoration,  salivation, 
the  anile  tears  of  the  drunkard,  and  the  idiot  drool  of  the  tobacco-user, 
all  attest  the  desperation  of  the  efforts  which  Nature  is  making  to 
defecate  herself  of  the  impurity.  When  people  first  begin  to  drink  or 
chew  or  smoke,  outraged  Nature,  as  we  all  know,  often  goes  into 
spasms  and  convulsions  through  the  vehemence  of  her  conflict  for 
escape.  Finally  she  succumbs,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  life  of  a 
man  dies  before  death. 

The  apostle  enjoins  his  disciples  to  keep  their  borlies  pure  a.*  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,  But,  \n  such  a  body,  what  spot  is  there,  what 
space  so  large  as  a  mathematical  point,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  descend- 
ing from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  heaven,  could  abide  in  for  a  mo- 
ment? Surely,  when  a  man  reaches  the  natural  consummation  to 
which  these  habits  legitimately  tend;  when  his  whole  commerce  with  the 
world  consists  in  his  |)Ouring  alcohol  in  and  pouring  the  impieties  of 
profanity  and  the  vilencsses  of  tobacco  out,  —  gurgitation  and  regurgi- 
tation, the  systole  and  diastole  of  his  being,  —  he  presents  a  spectacle 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  brute's  kingdom  or  in  the  Devil's  kingdom, 
on  the  earth  or  "  elsewhere." 

Your  committee  submit  the  foUowinjj  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  school-examiners  ought  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  give  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  school  to  any  per- 
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•on  who  habitually  uses  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  that 
Bchool-ofHiers,  when  other  thin^  are  equal,  should  systematically  give 
the  prefurcuco  to  the  total-abstiocnt  candidate. 

Resolved,  That  all  school-teachers  should  use  their  utmost  influence 
to  suppress  the  kindred,  un;;cntlcmanly,  and  foul-mouthed  vices  of  ut- 
tering profane  language  and  using  tobacco. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

HOBACE  MANN. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  COMBR 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Combe  to  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Uowe  show  in  what  a  sweet 
spirit  he  received  friendly  criticisms :  — 

GoBOiE  Cottage,  Slatefobd,  Dec.  81, 1840. 

My  vert  dear  Friends, — I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  28th 
and  29th  November,  and  esteem  them  as  the  highest  and  purest  marks  of 
friendship  which  yon  could  have  bestowed  on  me.  Receive  my  cordial 
thanks,  and  rest  assured,  that,  painful  as  these  communications  were, 
they  have  bound  both  of  you  to  ray  affections  with  cords  of  double 
strength.  It  is  only  a  real  friend  who  will  tell  one  disagreeable  truths ; 
and  I  know  well  how  to  appreciate  such  sincerity.  I  have  written  and 
printed  an  Introduction,  which  I  send  to  you  partly  as  an  answer  to 
your  letter.  And  now  for  the  remainder  of  the  answer,  which  I  could 
not  put  in  types,  being  private  in  its  nature.  I  sent  your  two  letters 
and  my  first  volume  to  my  brother,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  lie  is  a  severe 
judge  in  relation  to  my  works,  because  he  values  my  reputation  highly, 
and  he  condemns  freely.  He  had  read  all  the  proofs;  but  I  solicited  a 
repcrusal  of  the  volume  under  the  new  lights  communicated  by  you :  and 
I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  burn  the  whole  impression  (the  cost  of 
which  was  at  that  time  $1,250),  but  that  I  could  not  write  a  better 
;?orc ;  and  asked  his  opinion,  first,  whether  the  work  would  do  good  in 
Britain ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  would  damage  my  reputation  here, 
lie  gave  the  whole  a  serious  consideration,  and  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  prove  useful  here,  and  that  it  would  not  damage  my  re- 
putation, although  it  would  not  advance  it  He  regarded  it  as  just 
such  a  book  as  a  person  acquainted  with  my  mind  would  expect  from 
me  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed.     Here,  then,  I  have 
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great  authorities  on  opponte  sides ;  and,  as  my  own  country  naturally 

claims  a  preference,  I  have  decided  to  proceed  with  the  publication, 

and  to  sustain  meekly  all  the  chastisement  which  will  be  inflicted  on 

me  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic.    In  this  view,  j-pur  corrections  arc 

highly  valuable ;  and  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Bell  to  give  effect  to  them 

all,  except  the  remark  about  the  license  law,  page  88.     I  got  that 

from  a  Boston  lawyer,  A  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  very  ablo 

and  excellent  man ;  and  I  am  bound  to  state  both  sides.    I  shall  now 

answer  the  only  points  that  seem  to  me  to  require  notice;  keeping  in 

view  that  Dr.  Bell  will  give  effect  to  all  your  corrections,  except  that 

relative  to  page  88.  . . . 

The  Introduction  will  stand  in  types  hero  until  you  answer  this 

letter,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  all  amendments  and  additions 

that  you  may  suggest     I  solicit  your  future  corrections  and  remarks 

as  freely  as  you  like,  and  that  you  will  send  them  to  Dr.  Bell.     He 

will  omit  whatever  you  desire.     And  now,  my  very  valued  and  dear 

friends,  accept  of  the  best  wishes  and  grateful  thanks  of 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

GEO.  COMBE. 

GoROiB  CoTTAGB,  Slatepobd,  Dec.  81,  1840. 

To  THE  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

My  much- valued  Friend,  —  The  prefixed  is  an  epistle  for  you 
and  Dr.  Howe  jointly ;  and  now  let  me  thank  you  personally  and  in- 
dividually for  your  truly  friendly  letter.  The  only  point  for  which  I 
blame  you  is  for  not  seeing  what  I  told  you  personally,  that,  in  hoc  statu, 
I  am  not  capable  of  writing  a  better  book.  My  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  by  phrenology.  My  individuality  is  small,  and  my  mental 
processes  are  performed  slowly.  Hence  I  could  do  no  more  than  I 
have  done.  I  could  not  devote  two  years  to  study  and  to  sending  my 
manuscripts  to  America,  because  in  June  I  go  to  Germany  in  the  great 
cause ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  journal  is  completed,  I  shall  commence  a 
serious  study  of  German,  with  a  view  to  lecture  in  that  language  next 
winter.  This  brooks  no  delay ;  for  the  brain  at  fifty-two  is  stiff,  and 
every  year  renders  it  less  capable  of  receiving  new  impressions. 
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